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Yreiident, Boiler Lavi Committee. 

To 

The secretary to the GOYER^JMENT of INDU, 
Depabtmen't or Ikdustries, Delhi. 


Sir, * 

I have the honour to forward herewith for the information and 
orders of the Government of India the report of the Boiler Laws 
Committee. The Committee Vi*as constituted by Resolution No. A.-Gl, 
dated Simla, the 11th November 1920, as amended by Resolution 
No. A.-Gl, dated Delhi, the 19th November 1920. Tlie Committee 
commenced its tour on the 25th November 1920 and returned to Delhi 
on the 20th February 1921 ; during its tour it visited all the provinces 
of British India, with the excepti^ of Baluchistan and the North- 
lYest Frontier Province. The evidence of witnesses both ofiicial and 
non-official was obtained in writing and by oral examination except 
in Assam, where the proceedings took the form of a conference with 
representatives of the Assam Government and of the tea-planting com- 
munity. In addition to the usual evidence a conference of mechanical 
engineers was held at Calcutta on the 7th January 1921. In conti- 
nuation of the report we have added an Appendix containing a draft 
Act on the lines of which legislation might he undertaken, and draft 
regulations and rules framed under the draft Act in accordance with 
the views arrived at in the report. 

I have the honour to be, 

. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

F. D. ASCOLI, 

President, 

Boiler Laws Committee. 
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munity. In addition to the usual evidence a conference of mechanical 
engineers was held at Calcutta on the 7 th January 1921. In conti- 
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inra^lAe throughout the world ; in ■juadii.ethe stanoanl \arir» r.ilVr* 
ahly in diCerent parts of India, owin^ to the cx’utfnrc of ihdcfcT.l Ar?i, 
rnlesanireg^tions.^ Thesein<t|»ectIonsan<JsurTe\'«con'‘tItutftlif UvVl* ».• 
of boiler legislaCon in India for the protection of life and pTorvrt r. In 
a largo area attempts hare been made to Fccure a further degret^ of »afc*Y 
I... :.. r./ 
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REPORT. 

I.— Tho Existing Law. 

1 The necc^t) for Iki.'Ut lcs:;‘I.-.lion is .l..e lo ll,c fnej (liM ll'f 
1. inenece j ,^i,„ j.'^nn^ln.nHl.MhnRvroii.in.InMiicnl, lhal 
The otoject or boiler j, liaMc to otnloilo witli di*n«.trOns con-^ofiucncCH 

irsULiI*!.. on nccnint of {au\U m con ‘■1 met i on, 

the clTocts of xvenr. tenr nn<l ami as the result of 

and management at the time of ^^o^klng . „jninsfoi,s 

has been to protect hfe and proivrty from ,the « of ; 

In India this object lias been acliiexc<l luamly by insis nigon 
calinspection of filers by ao^ernment agency, inth 
explosions are now of %erj rare occurrenw, * "“‘f ^*'“*“'"X?enllv 

twofold nature, the distinction bclivecn «'l.icli ki** not l»cen 
emphasised in the laws at present in force. 1 lie Hrst form 
relates t« the siir>ej of a boiler «hen first exammcil for use in India, and 
in a minor degree when ftructural alterations or renewals are maue ® ^ 
boiler ; this surrey i*? intended to test the (lc«ign and constniclion ol Inc 
‘ boiler, to ensure that the boiler comes within a speoHied fitandard ol 
safety, and to lix the initial pressure at which it may Iw worketl witn , 
safety. The second form of inspection is concern etl with MikciiucMt ^ 
periodic surveys of a boiler ; the object of such survey is to detect any 
deterioration in a boiler due to wear and tear, iLimago in tninsit, fou ecc 
water or defective management, and to determine whether any* reduction 
of pressure is necessitated by such deteriofatioii. The former ty pe o 
survey consists theoictically in a complete measurement of the bone i an 
approval of the mateiials used m construction against certain ^ 

theoretical standaids, comhined with a practical hydraulic test of strengt • 

_ The second type of surrey consists in a complete internal and externa 
visual examination to detect signs of deterioration in the boiler, fnrtlier 
practical tests of parts where deterioration is detected against the 
theoretical standard, and a similar practical hydraulic test of strength. 
Theoretically the same standaid of test and working pressure should be 
invariable througbout the woildj in practice the standard varies consider- 
ably in different parts of India, owing to the existence of different Acts, 

- ' ' ' 7- ' constitute the backbone 

, ■ . • ■ I . ife and property'. In 

. urthcr degree of ^fety 

■ ■ ’ ■ . it of boilers by insist- 

. j ■ . . , 'boiler of certain quali- 
fications— qualifications'* of different degrees, wbich are ^ 

examination. The necessary qualifications and standard of Tndl». 

differ materially in different parts of India. In parts of India 

however, it is maintained that for the safe working o a xj 

unnecessary to insist on such qualifications, and that q 



nccw'iiry are a modicum ^of knoulotlgc, yean* of ex|H*riencc aud careful- 
Tiws— a quality uliicli no eiamioation can test or ensure. AVbcre the 
higher qualijications are insisted oj), the object of the hvir tend.* to be 
imViiilcrprcted as being mainly in the interests of the owner, tx., for the 
maintenance of tlie condition of his boiler, and the main object and sole 
justification of the law— namely the protection of life and proj>crty — tend 
to be lost sight of. Tlie remaining provisions of the Law arc subsidiary to 
the inspection and management of boilers and arc largely administrative 
in chameter. . 


2. In the Ilritish Isles no law exi*>tH for the compulsory inspection of 
steam boilers on land by an oQicial agency or for 
*'*Bruu^ regulating the management and control of such 

boilers by certificated men. Attempts to introduce 
such legislation from time to time have met with the strongest opposition, 
ami ns recently as 11)10 a “ person-iii -charge ” hill was introduced and 
nbandoncil in the Ilon^e of Commons, lint it is a mistake to tlihik that the 


position is analogous to the position in India. It is also a mistake to think 
that l)oners in the United Kingdom are exempt from control. Provision', 
regarding steam boilers in Factories and '\Vorksho])s are prescrihetl by 
Kcction 11 of the Act of 1001, in Metalliferous Mines by Acts of 1872 
and 1875 aud in Cixil Mines by section 5fi of the Act of 1011 ; these 
Act.s^ prescribe the safety devices to bo fixtsl to every b»)iler ; they 
resjuire every boiler and its fittings to he iiiaint,aimxl in a proper < ondition 
and Lay don n ]>rovisions for the jH-'riodiciil inspection of all such boilers 
by -coiniH-'lcnt jjersoiis together with a reconI of such insjK'cf/ons. It 
is imiwrt.'iiit to remember that in the United Kingdom it is the custom 
to insure iMiilers against the risk of ms ident or explosion, and that on 
this acx'ouiit steam lioilers are subject to insjH.'ction and control hy 
innncntial Holler Insurance Companies and Associations. The inspections 
requintl by the various Acts an* customarilv made by Insjiectors, the 
tortificates lioiiig «‘Ountcrsigncd by the Chief Engineers, of those 
Corrqnnies and Associations ; and it is largely in deference to the value 
of the work of these Indies that attempts to introduce an ofitcial insiicct- 
ing agency have fniliHl. Under the provisions of section 17 of the 
Pnctorics and "Workshojis Act, 1901, ]>owers arc given by the legislature 
to prohibit summarily the use of a steam lx>ilcr in a daiigemus condition, 
while the llniler Fxplosion Acts of 1SS2 and 189U provide for re]torts 
of cxplovlons hv tlie owner or user and for formal enquiries into the 
c^aUkC of the explosion. It should I>e noted that in these l.atter Acts, 
in which alone a steam l>oiler is defined, the definition is in very wide 
Icnns and includes steam pijx*^. It should also be notctl that in tho 
nritith liiw the definitions of factories and worVshopH are so wide, th.nt 
all tsnlcrs, with Ih** exception of evrtain jK»rtable and vehicular l>oilcr«, 
that arc liabl** to insj)Cftjon in India, are al«o subject to the control of the 
law of the United Kingdom. 


S. It h.xs ln'cn su"grst»xl tliat it might Is? possible to adopt in India a 
system similar to that prevalent in the United 
^^ingd(*ni. MV have rarefidly considered the 
Utica ». *'* suggestion but have arrived at the toinhi«ion^ 
that if is inipnictirablc. The evidence that wo 



' . ' ■ • • ■ . “• ? a «^tT>Tri»'T^ 

wWmU«aun oC^sUioUittU^l t"' 

UiM.lrtio«« tf.at i» livR-v tl.r iam»' M.nfxlf 5 T^. 

inspertirtn M tl»p ’'f r.>rnm''nT-il r^tnjntit. U »* v .* 

fvi\V <^wU ^U-?u\*? pi,al 1 1- itiila!^>i f-»r <.i1k r U i* » 

facttlatit is n-tt tW «*r.liinr» j'Wii.v iti tnU-i l.i fcn. 

it is st^U^\ Wwt \'x\\n^ Uf>i\<*r Inviimnoc 1 .«t»|nnK* » 

are u.A \vwvv\usl t'. city'll.! iJicir np-*r.iti..n* cr»'’niih V\ \h\* 

U IS a matter for pn\c «'}irUi<'r It 

a gimtVir Insursui'V -VsfK'lition titi liv^ia, auA it is a 

of <lov\t>t whether cv on a ►mall ^iro^sjrtirm of tli'* “f o. 

Wflert. would avail tlo’jiivhcs of (hr fanlillo* sflorilnil l.t »■"<■*} ilji 
A ssociation ; it is certain tint tin* vmaU ownrf wotiV\ It in»nr»»f»' 

were made tomtudsorj'-, we <?vunot m.v wl^al adi'snU;:^ iimiJA rii*t f»t*T 
the present sjYtetn— a cvriauj tlisailvanln^' Mould 1 m* nn inrrrasM- in tt,»* 

co<t of inspection and a coll M«<p]enl (U'torrcnl to indn»tirti jiroiT*^* wM 

the CTCation of a special staff to pretcnl the nvoMinis* of insurancr^ 
The im^vvetion of a tioiler in an ontK in^ ntrti of n nroiinni* t» a{ j’Ocwcnl 
made at a loss, the excess oodiimily \icin" I'otCTcilto' the jnroTit dnivr^d 
from inspection fees in ureas where IjoHers are nnmeron*. If |n»jicitli>»n 
were done hy a private a-ssm-iation, the profit of cicrv fran*ac{ion 
be the first cousi( (era tioti, and the cost to the owner of a Mmall (n»talh* 
tion in an outlying; area would iw ahnormal. There j* n/rordin^ly iti 
India no alternative to inspection hy a G’otermneiit Jt^'iicv. 

4. licf^slation teje^nUnji the inspection of steam Ixnlcrs other tfijm 
marine IwilcrR in India was fir>t imdertal'cn in the 
of bo?w yftir ISGI. Axarestilt of a vcrcscnnns etphMjoti 

Bensai »nd Bomb.y. iu Calcutta in Pcctmler I Sfitl whir U Oc<wsi,.ne<l 

‘ tho lo-fs of l.'{ lives, a hill \m«nitmdiitssl in (hr 

»fen'ra\ ConncA hi provide for the insiiedion of fltwrn Uiilcrs nnd of 
machineryworke<lhrsft>^m f» ‘ . 

' met vrith coneiden 
provided only for 

town and Buburhg . . 

Code) of 180^. wh, r . 1 . - 

ships, ' ■ . . « ' ‘s^tiou of iiOiIcrH on rteam* 

and the . . . ft® Act the intfcilmg ,(a(t 

outside the operation to 

made to thi amendments wer* 

The Bengal jicts liave never n^onlr X * 1 ^*' 
cagineers. The ormin nM the employment of cct< 

'‘■•'“iwt’ ;■> the cuv nf 11. • 


eiplosi&nt orboiletr City of Br 

iras bised on Beugal’ Act Vl o?‘l 80 U Coda 



jirime-inoveis in tlie City of roinbay only and placed the work of 
inspection under the contiol of a mixed coinmission. Two' serious 
explosions that occuned at Broach and Ahinedabad in 1871 proved the 
necessity for tho extension of the Act hc} ond the limits of the City> 
it •was pointed out that factories wore “managed in a great meaeuie 
hy men who have but a slight acqnamfanee m'th the natme and 
management of steam inachiueiy”. The original bill provided meiely 
for the extension of the Act ohtside the limits of Bomba}' City. In a 
note of the llth April, 1 873, recorded by Ilis Excellency the Governor, 
it was pointed out tiiat the main reason for legislation rms the ineffi- 
ciency of the men then employed in charge of steam macluneiy ; it was 
accordingly decided to insist on the employment of certificated men in 
charge of steam engines. Despite very hitter opposition, this provision 
became law in Act Y of 1873. In view of the existing controversy over 
the necessity of employing certificated men, it is interesting to note 
that their original introduction was due rather to the requirements^ of 
steam machinery generally tlian to boilers in pai’ticirlar. The initial 
examination nrles were based on the Board of Trade Regulations for 
Marine Boilers and Engines as adapted for use in Bombay. In 1887 a 
new Act (IH of 1887) rras passed ; strong opposition was again raised to 
ibc clauses regarding certificated engineers, on the ground ■ that if any 
certificate were required, it should he given to the man in immediate 
charge of the boiler and not to the .supervising engineer; tlic Act con- 
tained provisions for granting certificates on the basi.! of experience in 
addition to certificates granted after evamination. In ISOl the Act was 
replaced by Act II of 1891 which subsequently gave way to the existing 
Act YoE 1917. This Act differs in three \ery important matters from 
the existing Bengal Act ; it dispenses with the existence of a mixed com- 
mission for the control of inspection work, and excludes the inspection of 
prinic-inovcr.s, while on the other hand it retains the provisions requiring 
the crnplo} ment of eertificatod engineers. Administnitivcly the main 
difference lies in the fact that, whereas the Bombay Act is in force 
tbrougbont the u hole Presidency, in Bengal the Act applies only to cei- ' 
tain imtificd areas. The Bengal and BomKiy Aets'coiistitute the basis of 
all boiler legislation in India. 

5. In three prorinces, j i As-.!im, the Nor tliAVest Frontier Pro- 
vince and Haluclusfan no law for tfio inspection 
^ctaor^prl>T?nJeB.*° steam boilers is'at present in existence. In 

Bihar and Orissa the Bengal Act is in force and 
tlio adininistmtiuii of the Act is in the hands of tlio Bengal Boiler Coni- 
misstoii ; ill Delhi tlio Punjab Act is in force. Each of the other provinces 
has framed legislation on its own particular lines, the principles being 
based on the Acts of Bengal and Bombay. The liistory of this legislation 
•may be briefly recorded. 

(o) 7he Vunjnl , — ProjKisals for legislation were originally made in 
1S91 ns the result of a boiler explosion at Clmnian. Jso Act 
Was mssed, however, nntil 1902 (Act 11 of 1902). The Act 
was based on the KotihAVest (United) Prorinccs Act and 
‘ jxiid scant reganl to the existence of other legislation on the 

subject. Under the Act certificated engineers are required. 


no hnilcr cojnini‘*>'»ion lio*. lioon nml tlio Art sipjOlo** 

onV to notifioA arrri‘-. 

(f.) Vif C(ntTfl\ In l^’OJ |)ropivnK \\rre mail.; for 

extending the Ihmilm A.l of IS'U to the Central Vrovinees 
on the •rronml that tli'e Act \\n>» nireadj in force in llonir 
(amalywnated \Yith the Central I’rovinec'* in lOO.'lJ, that tU« 
nunihor of hodorv was rapidly increasinf;- and that a practice 
liad arisen of import iiifj defective second-hand lioilers in a 
dmoYTons condition from llotiihay. A non Act was fnimorl 
t*n tlie Kims of the llomKiv Act — oxc'pt for mnnerons iin- 
pto\cineiits in dniftiii" and the relegation of much detail 
from the Act to ndes’ no material alterations were made. 
The Act (II of 1907) i*? in force over tlte whole of the 
Centnil Provinces and IJerar. 

(r) Mail Tfi ^. — In ibOi it W. 1 S felt that o^^in^; to the increasln" 
industrial import nice of the Pa'sideiicy it was nceess-ary to 
legislate for the inspection of boilers and prime-movers on 
the lines adopted Over the greater jiart of India. The new 
Act nas bast'd oil the Purina Act with modifications ba«ed on 
the Pengal and Poinbay Acts. Under the Act, whicli he- 
came Law as Act III of IS98, no Boiler Commission was 
created; power ^Tas given — a power which has never been 
exercised — to insist on the employment of certificated engi- 
neers — while prime-movers could only be Mihjected to inspec- 
tion hv special notification — no such notification has been' 
jssuoil. Originally the Act applied only to the City of 
Afadras, but in 1S99 it was extended by notification to the 
w'hole of the Presidency; it is interesting to note that 
its provisions arc in force in nelghhouTing native states 
Mich as Travancore. In 190 i and 1909 minor amendments 
w'ere made to the Act. In 1901 .a notification was 
issucil requiring all engine-tlrivers in Afiinicipal iVater- 
w'orks to take out certificates under the Act; in 1905 this 
was made applicable to all engine-drivers in Government 
service. ' 

(rf) linrtJia . — In 1881 proposals were .advanced for the framing of a 
Boiler and Prime-movers Inspection Act in oider to bring the 
ports of Burma into line with .those of Bengal and Bombay. 
The Bengal Act of 1879 w'as adopted with oiie- impoitant 
addition, viz,, the necessity of retaining certificated persons 
m charge of boilers. These pioposals became law in Act 
^ Xyill of J8S2, w'hieh was made applicable to the towns of 
llangoou, Akj”ab^ Ba-^sein and Alonlmein. In 1898 the Act 
. was extended to 5 other towns, .and in 1900 a Boiler Com- 
mission was established to control the ivork of the Boiler 
Inspectors, who had recently been made wdiole-time officials. 
In 190S the Boiler Commission proposeil that a new Act 
• should he passed — the main defect in the Act of 1SS2 being 
that it contained no legal provisions for the constitution of 
the Commission. A -Hew Act was accordingly framed, and 
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became law as Aet II of 1910. It is intorevtin^ to note that 
in framinf? the Act the law in force in other provinces was 
ndt considered, until the Government of India called attention 
to the provisions of the now Central Provinces Act (II of 
-1907). The rules framed under the Act w'ere, however, 
. based on those in force in Bengal and Bombay, This Act 
has been extended subsequently to tbe whole of Burma 
excepting certain i emote areas, where the difficidty of 
arranging for regidar inspection and of obtaining ceitificateil 
men in charge of boilers is great. 

(c) United Trovincat . — The first Act in the United Provinces was 
passed in the year ISO 9 (Act I of 1S99) as a result of a' 
considerable rrirmber of boiler accidents and the increasing 
industrial importance of the pi'ovincc. Proposals for anrend- 
iiig the Act were liio-t made in 1911, and in 1919 it was 
derided to frame an entirely new Act with the object of 
bringing it into line with the Indiarr Factories Act and 
removing certain important defects tegaiding the use of 
boilers in an unsafe condition, accidents and control over 
repairs and altcrati.ons to boilers ; tbc bill provided for fire 
appointment of.a Gbief Inspector. The bill iinally became law 
as Act III of 1915. The Act is one of special value, as it 
alone, of all Boiler Inspection Acts in India, Was framed 
after consideration of other existing Aits. The Act 
applies to the whole of the province; it e^clude.s priino- 
movers except by special notification, and requires the 
appointment of ccrtlficatwl engineers. It provides in detail 
for the employment of a Chief Inspector*, and prescribes 
an improved sj'stem of appeal. 


I fi. It is an extraordinary fact that the seven dilTcrent Acts show little 
indication that the various legrVUturcs have 
rrcBcca q o c f. attempted to take advantage to any considerable 
extent of tbc legislative labouns of other provinces. Fven where srrch 
has been the ca^c as in tbe Central Province.'-, tio 'attempt has been 
made (o consider the necessity of amendment, when the Act from which 
the Central Provinces measure originated (Bombay Act II of ISOl) was 
repealed as obsolete, and replaced by a new Act in 1917. The existing 
Pnirjab Act of 1902 is l«scd on an obsolete aird vept’.alcd .\tt of' 
1699 ; Bengal Las been content to retain an Act of 1S79, subject 
to a few minor amendments', despite the fact that conditions liave 
nlfcred to a very large extent in the past 40 ycar-s, and despite 
the subsequent Icgislnlivc laborrr of six other provinces. The Acts differ 
. not only in form hut in principle. The principle of insisting on the iicce.s- 
sity of employing cei-titicnted engineer.s in char go of hoilois was. ns haa 
been shown, initially adoptwl hy liomKay, and lias sul)«eqriently been 
accepted by all other prorjrroes except Ilerrgal and Madras; in Bengal 
tbe necessity of n i ertifeate lias nc\cr hecii ndnritfed; in ^fndros the 
ActoflSOil allows for the issue of such ccrlifii'ate.s, hut the power 
has never lern i'X(r(i‘ed, c.xrept in ilicrascof jK-rsons in charge of 
Oovenimint nmehinerj*. In Bomhay, Madras, the United Prorincct* 
0 * 



and the Ocntnil Proviiicci and Hcrxr, Un' Act« are i«t force over llic wliolo 
of each province ; in the other pTovinro** the)* npjdy^ only to nolifictl 
area*!. In Bengal and Burma alone the admlnislration of the Act<» it* 
in the hands of a commission com]>oei'<l of ofliclals and non-oHicial®, and 
the insi>cctinr* stall does not ronstituto a Government service. I«»^ Bom* 
hay alone prime-movers are .ahsolutcly excluded from the provisions of 
the Act; in Madras the Unitcsl Provinces and the Ccntr.il Provinces 
the section relatinpr to prime-movers lias never hoeii enforced, while in 
the rest of Indi.1 tlic jirovlsions of the law arc, for all practical purpose®, 
administratively ignored. Kvory Art (-ontains inoperative and imjKissiblc 
provisions, \^hich have survived from the d.iys iihen Iiis|>ectors wore not 
whole-time workers and provisions were rctpiireil in the law for ensurin" 
the prompt disposal of the work. Ever}* province has adoptcsl a different 
definition fora lioilcr, the differences he in " in someca«es of vital import- 
ance. Exemption of boilers of difTerent classes differs widely in principle. 
It is a relief to point to one single uiiderlyinr^ principle, ri’r., that hoilen* 
Benemlly should he liable to inspection at certain jicrinds and should not 
he iwrmitted to work except under a certificate, statin " the maximum 
pressure to hensed. It is obvious that such differences a.s exist cannot 
be justified by the particular rcquiicmcnts of local conditions; on the 
other hand they paint to an wnjustirLahlc waste of legislative endeavour. 

7. The provisions of each Act are supplemented hy series of rules for 
administmtive purposes ; uifTorences exist in 
DlfTcronoM^^ cxistlqi: these lailes of fur more seriou.s importance than 
those in the Acts themselves. The rules may he 
classified generally under the following heads 

(<i) Administrative Bides. 

(i) Technical Buies. 

(c) Inspection Buies. 

(f/) Biilos for the examination of ccitificatod enginceis 

It is not necessary at this stage to enter into the differences in detail ; 
the rules under headings (i) and (e) are of a purely technical nature and 
. theoretically could not justifiably admit of I'ariations to suit local condi- 
tions. In every case the rules are presumed to he based on the Board of 
Tiade Bcgulations for Marine Boilers — the differences are due partly to a 
failure to appreciate the method of adaptation adopted in other provinces, 
p.artly to the adoption of Board of Trade Regulations of different dates. 
Constants and formulaj vary accordingly to a surprising extent, with 
the result that the piessuio permissible for the same boiler may vary to 
an extraordinary degree in different provinces. In the Punjab no technical 
Hues foi the determination of pressure have been picscribcd and the 
mspeeting staff works, with no legal sanction, under the regis of the 
Borahay rules, lour out of seven provinces laydown a formula for cal- 
culating the nominal horse power of a boiler — in every case the formula? 
(utfer. ^ Two standards exist for fixing the minimum size of safety valves — 
one being double the other. In only two provinces aie the standards 
for hydmulic tests the same. To such an extent do the standards and 
syrtems of examination for certificated engineeis and drivers diffei-, that 
it is rare for one province to accept a certiiicate granted in another. It is 
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obvious that such diffeienccs in rules, which are in their natuic iniiely 
technical, must result in grave interference with industrial development, 
so far as the use of steam machinery is concerned. 

II.— Discussion of the Main Problems. 

8. The resolution by which the present Committee was ' constituted 

nanates succinctly the difficulties occasioned in 
Atran^raont of tho India by the cv-istence of. seven different Acts and 
seven different sets of rules and regulations. In 
the terms of reference we have been instructed to report on two general 
problems and on one particular contentious matter. The general problems 
under consideration are the possibility of introducing a uni- 
r. T 1 inJia for rteam boilers, and the pos- 

V and regulations relating tlieictoj the 
^ ^ ;he desirability of insisting on the posses- 

sion, by persons in charge of boilers, of certificates of competence or 
experience, issued by Government. We propose in our report to deal 
initially with the two general problems as briefly as possible — the 
problems are not in fact contentious’ — to state the result of our 
enquiries regarding the par’ticular problem, after disposing of two 
special aspects of boiler legislation, which affect the question of 
insisting on certificates for persons in charge of boilers, and finally 
to submit our proposals for the unification of tiro Acts .at pre.sent 
in force and of the rules and regulations framed thereunder, supported by 
a draft Act on the lines of which an All-India Act might be framed, a 
uniform set of technical regulations and a model set of .administrative 
rules, which arc based on the results of our enquiries. 

9. The introduction of a uniform standard for steam boilers implies 

the framing of regulations for the material, 
Sa ntMulrd?.* design and const niction of steam boilers, on the 
basis of which the maximum pressure at ivhicli 
a boiler can be worbed is calculated. With the exception of the Punjab, 
all Provincial Governments, which have passed Acts on the subject, have 
framed regulations laying down such a sbindavd. In all c.ascs the legu- 
bitlons have been framed on tlie British Board of Trade Ilcgnlations for 
the design and construction of ^larine Boilers — tlio only authoritative 
official publication on the subject. It might be thought that this would 
result in complete uniformity. This has not been the case for two m.ain 
Tcasons t — 

(i) the regulations in different provinces in India have been based 

principally on Board of Trade Bcgulations of clifTerent dates; 
these dilTor very considerably and they arc all now obsolete; 

(ii) tire Bo.rnl of Tnule llegidations refer to marine boilers only, 

there being no official pnhllcation i elating to land boilers. 
It is possible to standardise the general requirements of 
marine boilers to a far greater extent than tliose of land 
boilers, the typ'K of which, d,^., Cornish, Tjaiicashiie, exter- 
nally fireil, tuuidar, vertical, locomotive, etc., are luiinorous; 
in land iKiilers materials iron) 'may be used, which would 
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onlinntilv l»c in mnrinf U'lli-r*-. for 

Kind boiler^ miM laW into nt'tvnmt ^iv*. of iKnlrr-, 

r;7 , tlirvvo of fiTtf which tjnKuowit n( nn. It 

Mill he realhod (hat witlionl fhe rontrnl of htu oo-onlinafin^' 
audioritv je^nlifions for jn.uine Itoilor* afionl ••onjH* for 

cclraonliinry ilifTon'iK'e'^, ■‘ome of Mliitli mn_\ ho(!icor»titM!!v 
jn'tified, othorx that cannot 01011 mvK protoaion midor tht*^ 
plea, (lurino- the protv-s of adajit.ilion fi the U'^pitremcnl** of 
Kind Kiiler-*. In sonic tn^laiur-, m horo adaptation i<< evvcn- 
tial, the niaiine iv;^ih(ions liiiio t I'on accojitnl iinalteriil; 
a conspicnmi" oxainplo itf thi'. 1 it.. mi ->.ai in;^ method is the 
jiisistonoe in several province' on a i diameter for 

s;ifefy lalvo', a size Mliieh Mould he attended h\ Indurons 

lO'^ults in tlie iH'c of small hoilers of the (ire‘-i'nj;ine 
’There is no jnstili<alion for dilTerenees in the lef^dations in 
difTorent provinces— the iT^ulations arc enfirclv tecdmicnl in 
nature and cannot ho afFeetcd hi loi-al i'onditions. It js 
obvious, lioHCier, that sneli difTereiiees nnist C'cht, unless 
the regulations are framwl hy a silJol^. uuthority. The 
actual result has heen tliat a holler, lliaf has hecn Jiassed for 
a certain pressure in one provinee nndei the reftidatmns in 
forte, may f.id .illo^eflier t » pass the test or mai only jta'S 
the test for a lower max imuni piessure m .iii<>thei ptoiince. 
Such instances have heen sjieciiic-ally brought to our notice, 
tre are not prcjuretl to asciihc the leason entiiely to essential 
differences in tlio regulations; in the inspection of tjoilers 
the jicrsonal clement is a iioighty factoi, and the differences 
in the regulations in diffeicnt piovinccs liaie resnltctl in 
ivhat Me would term “proiincial jealousy,” one province 
attempting to show that its inspection work and its icgnla- 
tions are supeiior to those of anothei province- However, 
|iernicious tins attitude iii.ii he, we aie 11*111 iiiced that it is a 
fact-one that is not likely to he lemedied, unless all 
jrtovinceh are subject to the same icgnlatioiis and iinWs the 
work done in one piovince must be legally accepted as correct 
in other provinces Practical examples of the evil effects of 

such divcisities liaie been placed bcfoic us. The disadvant- 
ages of diveise legiilations aic not, howeicr, confined to 
inspection w ork ; inaniifactmcrs, importers aiidowneis of 
boilers have c'omi*laiiicd bittcilj- and justifiably of the 
arbitrary differences existing in diffeient piorinces and the 
oinsecpient obi 10ns diflicidties winch they must encounter. 
The mamifaetmer in England and in other paits of the ivoild 
can justifiably plead that it is impossible for him to construct 
up to any definite staiidaid, wheie the regulations of any 
province ma^’ be alteretl from time to time without ical 
technical justification, possibly to meet the whim of a Chief 
Inspector. A specific example was hi ought to our notice of 
the proposed rejection by tlic Madras Government on the 
basis of a defective nilc of n standard boiler mftuufactmed 
by a leading firm o! boiler manufacturers, itessrs. llabcock 




U. U if the iKvw'ity f.>r tmiform o.Mnlitioiis for the 

nml construction of IwIIcin 1« n'iniittotl, that 
troifleAtieo or tbe Aet« i only l»c tramcd under a 

. ■ ■■ • ;■ ■ -fminwl by tlicGorcmment 

of ! . ■ ’ ! ■ ‘ frame sucli 

an Acinow tv-l's unn liie (tmcinincnl of India by statute. In ixirapapb 
G of this ropirt vre bavc indicated briclly the difTerences eTi-tins: in the 
Acts non- in force; it is unnetv'.'s.rra' to n'capitiilate them in detail. There 
are few dilTerencvs tint are fniuhmental, none that .are incapable of 
a«imitation ; the sVettdiy Ileni^al Act of 1S7!* implic'* much that i'* ovor- 
claborate^I in the latest K'^i'.l itioii — the wonly Homlav Act of 1017. ‘There 
is no Act that doe> not contain a eonsidemiile amount of unvrorLible and 
obsolete m\tter — .a stmiv.il of days when hailer inspection was in its 
infancy. We hace ncconliii'^lv prcp\^l^l a dr.ift Act on which subs».Hpient 
le^isU’tion in IV be base<1, iissimil itini; differences in and eliminating 
unneces^ciry matter from misting legislation. Tbe main principles of this 
Act are (he apjvointmcnt of insjvct^irs as (Jovornment sera ants under the 
control of a (Jliief Insjv.'i tnr, the enadment of a system of registmtioii of 
lioilers that nlll K' valid oa or the arliole of India — a neces-ary measure for 
the maintcinin c of a uniform staniLinl — of the manner and mcthorls of 
annual inspod ion, of a system of cntpiiry into accidents and o'f hearing 
of app.-als, ami of a series of peinlties for infringement of the provt-sions 
of the Act. The detatlod pri^M'.joijs of this draft Act are de.alt with in 
detail in a s»ji)soqnent lurt of this repirt. In onler to avoid unwieldine«.s 
of the Act and dinb-nltics in its administration, we bare relegated a 
eonpiderable nils-, of adniinistrati\e and technical details to regubttions 
and niles framed under the .Vet We haw drawn a sharp distinction 
between regulations and rules Tlie former deil Mdcly with technical 
matters, ill hitih uniformity isessentiil and pro\ isions for local condi- 
tions unnec<‘..s\rv, and witli the registration of boilers, by winch, it is 
hoped, umfoimity in v. .irking wiUh* attained. The draft regulations 
consist of two ^Kirts -- 

(f) Stmdnal t'mlitii.n.. f.ir the m iterial, design and construction 
of Iwiilers. 

(ii) llegiiUtions for the registration and inspection of boilers. 

In .leconliiice with the evideueo that we have heard, we propose that 
th^c regulations should be fmineil and ismed hv the Uovernmentof India, 
which alone will have authority to alter them * We fuither piopose that 
Ijocal Governments should have power to is^ie rules connected with the 
administration of the Act, and we ha\e, for their guidance, framed 
model iides, tiased on the draft Act, m 7 prrt.s : — 

(0 Preliminary, 

(it) Duties of the Chief Inspector, 

(iVi) Duties of Inspettors, 

(ii) .Vdmvnistr.iitive instructions for the T<^i strati on of boilers, 

(0 Administrative instructions for the inspection of boilers. 

• (ri) Uules regarding accidents, and 
{'•(’O Rules for appeals. 
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and Wilcox, for a defect uhich iu the res.t of tlie world is 
considered sound boiler practice. With a single set of 
regulations in force for the hole of India, manufacturers 
cannot complain of ignomnce of the standard required. 


10. The difficulties residting from the existing system were br'ougbt 
to the notice of the Government of India by 
Hmu for prcscribiDs » the Government of Madras in the veav 1912. 

niiuorm B tan darn* , i • < i i 

It xmnecessavy now to enter into the uetaiis 
of the correspondence; for various reasons a decision was postponed 
pending the appointment of the present Conrmittee to report oir the 
general qrrestioii of boiler legislation in India. The evidence orr the 
necessity of framing a uniform standard for the whole of India has beerr 
unanimous, and in order that uniformity may be arrived at and main- 
tained, the principle has been accepted, tliat the standard should be l.aid 
down by tlic Government of India, and that no modifications of that 
standard should be made except by the Government of India. In accord- 
ance with this decision and in virtue of tlie fact thatriuder the scheme of 
constitutional r*^-- ^ £ the Government of 

India, we have . -riform standard for 

the material, d ■ ■ on the latest re^r- 

litioirs isstred . ■ 1920, the attention 

of the Government of India was called to these 


(a) Dircctoi -General of 
Stoics, India Office, to tlic 
Secictaiy to the Govein- 
ment of India, Department 
of Commerce and Industry, 
No. S.-17ti3(}, datdl the 
28tl» Ottotcr 1D20. 


regulations by the Director-General of Stores, 
India Ofiice, («) “in the event qf a»D' 
revision and co-ordination of the Indian Jloiler' 
Ilegulations being contemplated ” ; it 
pointed out tliat there u ere the strongest 
reasons, why the boilei lequiiemcntp of India 
from the technical side '.hould *be alike; the 


majority of hoiIers in use in India were made m Ihigland, and rrianu' 
facturers were not often arnire tliat existing leqmiements differed. 
The Utest Hoard of Trade I’egulations, rzr, “Standard Conditions 
for the design and constmetion of Jlarine lloders, 1920” arc based 
on the report of the iJritish Slarine Engineeung Design arrd Con- 
struction Committee, convened in tlie year 1918, as modified by a 
conference held with the Hoaiil of Trade in 1920. This Committee 
consisted of representatives of the principal marine .authorities, tke 
Tirstitution of Xaval Architects, the Institution of Engincersand Ship" 
builders in Scothnd, the North-East Coast Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders, the Institute of ^•larine Engineers, the Liverpool Engineer- 
ing Society, Lloyirs Register of IJritish and Foreign Shipping, the 
IlritMi Corporation for Survey and Registry of Shipping and the Rurcay 
Veribas I ntorn.it iona I Register of .Shipping. The proceedings of tliF 
innuenti.ll tvmmittco are aii(horit.itive, .and tlie revised publication of 
the Ri^nl of Trade has hecn accepted hy the three principal Registers of 
Shi]>pmg. Wo haxe acwrtlingly had'no bc.silation in basing our rcgirla* 
lions for vtandanl conditions for the design ami construction of steam 
l>oiler» in India on the latest Roartl of 'Trade RegnUtion.s. The mclbofi^ 
omploveil ill adipting these regulations to the design ami constnictiO“- 
of land Imilers are de-< ril^l in a later stage of this report. 
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11. It follrttv'*, if iH'' r>r uniform iMnditiiUiK for the dc«I/jn 
mill (:>ti‘.lruclinn of l>oIlerM N; nilmitled, that 
tTBtflcfcUo^orjh* Aet« ran only Iwi rr.imcil iinilor a 

‘‘iiiffli' uniform AoJ --fratneil hy tliofiovornmcnt 
of India nuil 1 1 all proviiicr-t alike, I’lio potter to fmtnc Fuch 

an Art nowrc'lH Mitli tite Gotcrnnicnl of India hy f-t.ntulo. In ixira^raph 
C of llii>« report tte lia\e imlif’atcd hnelly the tliftoivnciw e^MinR- in tlip 
Arts non' in fonv ; i( i-< unni*(Vv<vin- to nTanilnlate thent in dot.ail. There 
are fetr difTiTencrs tint an* fnnilimentil, none that are incapahlc of 
asdniilation ; tin* ».kct'‘hy lini^^Ml Art of iSTl* implies much that is over- 
clahoratctl ill tlielatrsi lef^jspitiiiu -the tronlv llniiihay Act of 1017. -There 
is no Act that d-ies not contniu a cousider.ildi* amount of untrorLnhle and 
obsolete nutter — a sun it. il of dus when loih-r iuspoa tion ttas in its 
infancy. We luvo aeronlim^ly preptriil a dnift Art on uliieh stdiseipient 
legMafiou liny bansl, ass[niil itiii;; difT.-reinvs in and rliiniiiatin" 
uiineees<qin- matter from exist in" loj^islation Tiie main principles of tins 
Act an* the appointment of iiisi*e( top. as (loverumenl servants tinder the 
control of a Chief Iiis|).vtnr, tin* eiurtmeiit of a system of registration of 
filers tlui will Is. t.ilidotei the tvlude of India— a nece-s^an' measure for 
the inalnteinm e of a uniform standml —of the manner ainf metho<ls of 
annual inspection, ..f j system of eiKpiiry into accidents and of hearing 
f '"'*1 seriL-.. of jvn-ilties for iiirriiiginneiit of the proi'isions 

W Ihe di-taili-d proM.nins of tliis dntft Arturo dealt u'ith in 

« e atl in a snb^iiLMit /«rt of fJus repirt- In onler (o avoid imirieldiness 
o and difllcidties in its adminpir.ition, ve have relegated a 

coa-ndentUonussof adniiiiistrafite and trilmical details to legnbtions 
ana niles framed mider the Act Wc hate dnurii a sharp distinction 
betjveon legu atioiis and rules. 'ri„. f,.r„ier deal solclv nith tcclinfcal 
ma tn which iimTormity isessenli.il and iiroMsgons for local condi- 
loas unnceessiiy, and with the registmtion of boilers, by winch, it is 
nopec^ uniformity in working will l>e aittined. T],e dra'ft regulations 
consist ot two parts- — 

(0 i^tuvUrd Coiiditions for tiij iiutou.il, design and constniction 
of lioilcrs. 

(it) Kogiilations for the registr.ition and inspection of boilers. 
acecmLineo with the cvidoneo tlut we have heard, we propose that 
, regal vtions should he fr.iinod and issued hy the Goveriimcntof India, 

T ^^re authority to alter thorn. We furtlier piopose that 

jocal Governments shouhl liare pairer to issue rules connected with the 
*nnnstiAtion of the Act, and wo iia\e, foi then guidance, fiamcd 
model udes, based on the diaft Act, in 7 parts 
fO Proliniinary, 

(<») Duties of the Chief Inspector, 

(<ri) DuticN of Inspectois, 

(»0 Adinmlstr.itive insti actions foi tlie i egistratioii of boilers, 

(v) Admimstr.itive instructions foi the inspection of boilers. 

’ (r/) Rules regarding accident®, and 
(»(t) Rules for appeals. 
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Tlj<‘ anti u'^niUtiou-x jir>; ilc'-cribcd IT j^ivat^r ilctiU towards the 

<'nd of this roj'oit. 

li Thf l?.rti< prob! “in snbinitt.'d to us foi consjJomtion rchtes 
to tho ti'ivt'i • • • ’ • • . 

pfdMt'tTM caoao3to<J wim noisoJis in 
O0rClfloAt«d lx>r«toQtln | . 

■oawso. It Is t.*ss‘,>nt j 

Itnjblvijis ^ihich a'o of eonskbnable impoiUnce 
m v>ith the iievcs,sjtv of rot-iinin*; oertillcAted etiyuieers or boiler . 

attenclnts. These inubleuis are — 

' Shjitl'l the Act to provinees as a whole, or only to 

Jiotitus! auus’ 

{^A S>h »iiM the Vet be apjiheable to piiine-inovets 


I’he application «>[ the iiist problem may not beuppwent, unless the 
a-bv lolls mvitlious'ies> and injustice of thi position is realised, where an 
owner on one side of a stte».t mav be eompeU'.'d to let'un a eeitilicated 
attendant at Consjdeiiible exjviise on mij to the Tut that his boiluM' is 
sitiiap.-d in a Hotil'td area, while his blether owni*r on the imnotilted sido 
of the stieet is under no sueh eompuKion. Tiie application ul the second. 
pruMfiii i> nitue ap[»aicnt and raises the (question, whether it is the 
priine-niovet or the boilet, w'hicli is teally responsible for the existence 
i'f the system of ceitillciited men. 


1} (.)£ til., \t,ts It pit sent m forLo, tlioso of Ijoinba\ , the United 

, , .. IVktv mees .tiid the Central Pioviiices alone apply' 

Sxtoiit or &t>i>lluatloa of - . - . . . - .. .**• 


Aot witbln ytovlnoos. 


of then own force to the whole of the IboMiice ; 
III \IaJi Ls the V(.t has been exC ndeil by notih- 
catioii to the w lioh* of the Ihesidenn, while th>* l{Ln.;al, Jjutmiimd 
Ihinjab Vt-tshivobeji ext.’inlevl to teitain notiHeil neas only. The 
[Kisilion Is anoiinloiis Commencing With the axiom that boiler ilispec- 
t’on is intended for the piotcction t)f life a’nl piopeitv and that, if it 
fiils in that, theie is in> justiheition for miking it toinpulsory, wo must 
admit tint a lioiler is an eipiallv daiij^eioiis impl'Miient and i‘<iniilK liable 


to cxjilode, wheiever It may be siluatod. }• 
beyond this :iduus.sion, and st ite cate;toric-illy t 
visit's'll of the boiler, tin* more disbint it is f‘<*. ^ 

Vsss tili<*ly is it 1) feeivo the cxpeit attent 
iipVs'p and cliMniM;^ and in the prm isioii oi.. 
fiml thit In proviiics's wlieie the Act has only bi* 
arris, such areas are iiubistriid eeiitros, We are i; 
ts^ncVision thit the most d m^erous boitiUs in sue!) 
from ihsp'ction. bin h exemption eouid oiiK bejii. 


M even adiaiice 
i i emote the 
i.il area, the 
M oik ini;, 
•w. We 

dillcsl 

h the 
fc 


that iii'pcxt'on is imprulu-i’ . 
t'j.r. It i' Iws-slhlo th it s,> 
ni'teTemot'! pirts of H’ti', 
arr*i'i;e fnr hist v* lions so 
j’r- V, pV- \M' to any other 
t* ' b'a'r’'»lf'‘hT ins|^s ts , 
'ast.'* '*• 

oi-r t’ • wh"V of the proviiiic 

.e:‘h of h.ile, 


ody possible at i 
ois lui^'fiC ap[i. 

’ e fict that 1' 

^•'n ; we do jj‘ 

Iionib IV 
Lu iwwtteVo' , 
boilers are s ' 
me ins of c« 
wiib'U > 


the 
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pinlcnv niul t-ofTiv utul rubber .plantntiouc, are regularly ni'‘|»cct«l. 
■We FCtf jio n'av->ij uby oilier part^ of India rIiouM bo oTCinpl. U doe- 
not appear that the omission of any area, cxcoj't in llurma, has been 
puqx)<.ivc. The original Acta, it tnie, only applietl to the prineijeil 
cities; but an Act in origitt dilTera rridelv frotn an Act, nhen once it*- 
mcaning-and iin|Kirtance are nmlerstood. Initially it apjH'ars tliat there 
iras convldcrablc tn'pidal ion in extending the operation of the variou** 
lloiler Acts owing to an apprehension, jHjrhaps a inis-ai)j*a'hension, that 
its operation might prove cietriinental to indnstrial progress in newly- 
developing areas ; this is clearly ilhi»tnitwl in the history of the applica- 
tion ami extension of the ]irescnl I’nnjab Act. There is little doubt that' 
this apprehension nn founded except in so far as the retention of 
wrtificated por-oiis in charge ot’Kiilcrs nas conitndsory. In Itengal^ 
including biliar ami Ori«‘a, this aspect of the prohlein has ne'er heen 
prominent, and the question of the general extension of tlic Act, which 
the Go'ernment of llengal no^Y nceejits ns necessarj', has never been 
fully considered. In Itunna local conditions nny such as to render 
the further extension of the Act impracticable. The evidence that ue 
have hrartl proves the j>opularily, imjwrtauce and necessity of lioiler 
inspection and supports our eoiu ltision that the new Act should he in 
force over the whole of India. M*c consider this conclusion to he of such 
V * • ‘ Jo fiQj propose to 

' ■ ■ Governments power to exempt 

* . ■ ' ■ ■ Act, however, wo proi>ose that 

powers lo exclude local areas pbnuld be exercised by the Government of 

m to deal with any exceptional cases that may arise. Wc 

would call attention to the f.ict that in these conditions the iirst objection 
to the compulsorv cmplovnicnt of certificated persons-in-cliargc of boilers 
vanishes, 

^r^Bluiton of special 

(•^BaincMstaa considering tiie application of 

(•OTho-^ea the Alt to piiinc-niovcis it Will be comciiient 

North-eait India. to discuss suggestions made foi the exclusion of 
certain spec! lie areas : 

(0 The case of lialuebistan can bo Liiefly dealt with. It is 
reported that there are only two boilers in existence in the 
province, but this appeals to exclude boilers the property of 
Government. It is probably inadvisable that Baluchistan 
should be excluded absolutely from the Act, and we arc of 
opinion that it would not be correct in principle to exclude it 
under section ^ of the draft Act. It is however obviously 
impracticable to organise a special staff for the province, and 
■ ’ ' ’ . • . • ’ circumstances of the 

■ locomotive superin- 

ith powers as an in- 
spector, subordinate to the Chief Inspector of Boilers, 

, Bombay. 

(«0 The case of the te.a area of North-East India has been very 
strongly argued before us by the Chairman of the Indian 
.3 / 


The nil's and re;^ilatIons are desonXccl in greater detail towards the 
end of this report. , 

12. The partitnlar prohleni submitted to as for concideration relates 
to the advisability of retaining the law requiring 
Probi«m< e9n&esteii wUii persons in charge of boilers to possess certidcates. 
cert “ Jt I, essential, however, to consider first two 

problems ^^hich are of considerable importance 
ill d<5iling with the necessity of retaining certificated engineers or boiler . 
attendants. The«-c problems are : — 

{a) SliotiM the Act apply to provinces as a whole, or only to 
notified areas? 

{f/) Should the Act be applicable to prime-movers ? 


The appIic.ation of the fir-,t problem may not be apparent, unless the 
(divioiu iiividiousiicss and injustice of tbe position is realised, where an 
owner on one bide of a street ina}' be compelled to retain a certificated 
attendant at corihidorable expense owing to the fact that his boiler is 
situated in a notifred area, while liis brother owner on the unnotified side 
of the street is under no such compulsion. The application oi the second 
probh'iri is more apparent and raises the question, whether it is the 
jirimc-inovcr or the lioiler, which is really responsible for the existence 
of the system of certificated men. 


!•'} Of the Acts at piesent m force, those of Bombay, the United 
_ ^ ^ , . Provinces and tbe Central Provinces alone apply' 

Aot’witbla^’proTiaeesf of their own force to the whole of the Province ; 

in Madras tlic Act has been extended by notifi- 
cation lo the whole of the Presidency, while the Bengal, Burma and 
Punjab Acts have been extended to certain notified areas only. The 
postlioti is .moin'dous Commencing with the axiom that bailer inspec- 
tion is intended for tiie piotection of hfe and propeity and that, if it 
fails ill that, there is no justification for making it compulsory, we must 
admit that a boiler is an equally daiigeious implement and equally liable 
to explode, wheicver it may be Ritiiated. u'oidd even advance 

beyond this aduilssion, and state categorically that tlie more remote the 
p 5 Mlioii of the boiler, the more distant it is from an indiistiial .area, the 
less likeh' is it to receive tbe expert attention required in working, 
upkeep and cleaning and in the provision of clean feed-water. We 
find that in provinces wiieie tlie Act has only been extended to notificvl 
areas, Mich areas are industrial centres. Wc aie ac-coidingly left with the 
concltision that the inn;i dangerous boilers in fiiich piovinces aie exempt 
from iusp.*cii(in. Suc*li exemption Could only be justified on the giound 
licit inspection is impracticable or only possible at an abnormal expendi- 
ture. U is jMssililu t;ondttions might apply' to sonic of the 

mure remote jKirts of Jbirina — despite the fact that Bombay I's able to 
armuge for inspections >-o far distant ns Aden } we do not think that they 
are applicable to any otlicr part of India. In Bombay a large number 

of the Iioilers nnder nis])ecticin are Kituated in Muttered cotton ginning 
Liclones; in the Central Provinces and Bcrar boilers are Rcatteicd wklcly 
over the whole ot the province with indifTorent nic.iiis of communication. 
InlbeMmtli of Madras bdlers, Mt.nted in the widely Muttered tc.a 


Jpinlenv aiul toff 1*0 Htul nibbor.jihjitntioijc, aro rcjjulaTly UJs|>cctc<l. 
Wc ycc no Tvav>n nby other j^arts of India fboiilil be exempt. It doc" 
not apjxjar that the omksion of any area, except in lliirma, has been 
pu^siro. The ori;jinal Att«, it is tnie, only nppllctl to the princijxil 
cities; but an Att in ori^intlifTers niclclv from an Act, when once its 
mcanin" and importance arc nn{ler>-tootl. I nit wily it apjK'ars that there 
was considerable trepidation in extending; the opcratioJi of the variousi 
Boiler Acts owin|> to an appn?heiisioii, perhaps a mis-appreheiision, that 
its operation might pro\ c detrimental to industrial progress in newly- 
developing areas ; this is clearly ilbistmtixl in the history of the applica- 
tion and extension of the present I’nnjab Ait. There is little doubt that • 
this apprehtfn<.ion wvs iinfonndeil except in so far as the retention of 
wrtificated persons in charge of’l>oilcrv nas compulsory. In Bengal, 
including Bjhar and OrIs<i, this ns]>oct of the problem lias never been 
prominent, and the qnc'-tion of the general extension of the Act, which 
the Government of Bengal now aocejits as neoessatx', has never been 
fully considered. In Burma local conditions may be sneb as to render 
the further extension of the Act impracticable. The c\idence that we 
have beard proxes the popul-aritx, imjKirtaiicc and necessity of lioilcr 
inspection and supports our conclusion that the new Act should be in 
force over the whole of India. '\Vc consider this conclusion to be of such 
; ■ that we do not propose to 

' Governments power to exempt 
I ■ .■■ Act^ bovvever^ we projxise that 

powers to exclude local areas should be c\crci«cd by the Gox'ernment of 

India — in order to deal with any exceptional c.aKes that may arise. "We 
would call attention to the fact that in these conditions the hrst objection 
to the compulsory cmplovment of certifu-ated peisons-in-charge of boilers 
vanishes^ 


^^ciuBioa or *pccui 
(*) ^Aluchistazi, 

of 

Nortb-eatt la(Ua» 
woa 


Id. Befoie considering the application of 
the Alt to piiine>ino\ci'.s it xxiil be tom'eniciit 
to discuss suggestions made for the exclusion of 
certain specitic areas : 


(0 The case of Balnehistaii can be briefly dealt with. It is 
reported that tlicre aic only two boilers in existence in the 
province, but this appears to excliiile boilers the property of 
Government. It is proUrbly inadvisable that Baluchistan 
eboirld be oxchided absolutely from the Act, and we are of 
opinion that it would not be corr-cet in principle to exehrdeit 
under section 4 of the draft Act. It is however obviously 
impracticable to organise a special staff for the province, and 
we would suggest that in the very special circunrstairces of t lie 
province some competent oflicial, e.^., a locomotive superin- 
tendent, should be xcsled specially with powers as an in- 
spector, srrbonlinatc to the Chief Inspector of Boilers, 
Bombay. 

(tt) The case of the tea area of North-East India has been very 
strongly argued before us by the Chairman of the Indian 
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’IV-a Ashociation luxl at a confeicncc held at Shillong, at 
M’hich tlic Govcriinienl of A‘'samatHl lepC'Ciitativcs of the 
planting eommunily \a‘re present. Tea gardens are j)rdctl- 
rally conliiiod to llie D.irjocling and Jalpaignri distticts of 
Bcn*^!, areas not ntjtilled tinder the exibting Aet, ami to the 
province of Assam, w here no Act is at present in force. 
i’’om aignmcnts iveicadvanued against the application of the 
no tv Act to these areas ; — 


(n) that accidents are of \ cry rare occurrence ; 

(i) that inspection hr Government will he iinpractle- 
ahle owing to i[itriciilties of communication ; 

(f) that boilermiie in citarge of ellicient engineets, and 
{({} that special arr.viigomonts foi inspection exist. 

The liist argument tte ate not piep.irod to accept, and a defjiilwl 
-examination of the boilers nonld he Jiecess.iry before it would he possible 
to arrive at any delinitc conclusion on tliis contention. Tlie second 

* — *. : — t. t.. it,., .a.. I, ting auniof Madias*, wheie distances 

le ami successful; in the gioatcr p.ufc 
■aiea of the Contr.il Piovinces and 
Herar meatiH of comtmmic.itioii are incomp.naljlv noise. The real force 
of the ar;;umeut lies in the f.ict that t‘> [trevcnt disloc.itioti of the indus- 
trv, inspections must he nude lietween the inniitlis of Dec'emher and 
starch ; UK is shi>\vn hehnv this will present no diflicuUy. The third 
argument is one th.it could be .idvanced with far greater claim to’ accept- 
ance by the jute and engineering industries with ivhicit Government 
inspection is popular ; the cpuli(ic;!tions of the engineers employed on 
the uver.igo tc.v garden fad utterly to supjiort any claim to sjiecial treat- 
ment. The I.ist argument, rif,, tiiat speci.il arrangements exist for 
inspection, is one that is shared by many industries and is tiue only to a 
. " •' ‘ _ . > I *1 . 1 . 1 . I- . In certain groups of European 

ill otheis they are not ; while'- 

: ■ . Inspection is not complete, 

.■ ■ ■ . seetme certain that no delinite 

rules are in force for regulating the pressure allowahlo. It is clear that 
no special case can he esiahlishecl for the evcliision of the tcsi iiulnstry. 
There are fnrtlicr leasons for insisting on tlic extension of the Act to 
Vbsam. A con sidcnible number of hoi lerMUe tun ployed in other indus- 
tries— siir-mtlls, ricc-mllls, and oil-mills — over thei'C inspection is 
esseullah It was further piated tons hy the Inspector of Government 
!Jf)ilcr«, that owing to the absence of an Act in A^sam, it h.aKnoirheconjo 
the practice to import into that proiince hoilen-, which h,i\e been 
condemned for use hy the lules in force in otlier jirovinces — the 
I'.iuse that originated a Jloilcr Act in the Ceritrd Provinces. The 
a<l\ant.ages that would result from the new Act were admitted in full 
hy the rcnrescntiti\e of Indian-ow ned g.irdeiis, and in pirt, cspccLdly 
as regards the f.icilitles for the purchase nml wde of Ifoderb, hy all pre- 
si'iil at the Shillong ConFcrentv. Wc arc uinhle to rivommend tli.it 
the trv industry Kliouhl h« btihjis'l to any t.peci.d fre.alment. It is 
•G^r, however, t 1 eit Aumm wilt not he nhlV to proiide hy itself the 
li 



•orgatilsUioti Mliicli wo propo‘-« under tlio^ new Act. It will Ic necewary' 
to complete pmclicsdly llie uliole of tlic incpection witlnn four iiiontlis; 
for eight month'' nwonlitiply the in'-poctinf: ptnff would l>c idle, unlcj-'^ 
cmployotl on other work for which it would prolnMv l*c ill fitted. In 
7Uiy ciri’uinvtnncc*' .\f:‘?iin would K* iiimhle to ntrord the ctpen'c of 
■n Chief In'jpoctor. It would .^cco^l^n^^ly l)0 nece^^irj' for Afkiiii to* 
workm conjunction with the supervicing nnd iii'pectin;; Ftaff of Ilcngal — 
arrangement'; K'ing nmde to coin pletc the work in Aj^m lietwecn the 
months of Ueceinher nnd March — such an nrmngemcnt would present . 
no difiicultj , and we are Kitisfleil that no ahnormal cost would Ixj in- 
- volved. Tlic difiicullics of einjdoying cortiheated engineers in mch 
areas are discussed in paragraph 22. 

{lit) The ttitUpo ftrea of llihar. — Tlic arguineiifs put forward 
against the inspection of indigo-factory Ixu’lers in Ilihnr 
were siiniLir to those advanced in As'ani. These boilers are 
inspe<‘te<l hy an engiiieoriiig firm — Messrs, Arthur Uutler 
and Comji.iny— hut it is admitted that the test applied is 
merely one of the comlitinns of the Ijotler — there is no test 
against any definite standanl. It is moreover obvious, that 
it would he impossihle to ensure that inspections made hy a 
private firm sliould follow the lines, or he based on the 
standard Liid down in OoxHirmncnt rules ; it is further obvious 
that an exemption under these conditions from the pro- 
visions of tlje Act would result in wider and inoie ohviouj;, 
claims to exemption. M’e aie satisfied that inspection hy 
fiovernmcnt agency in this area would not In* attended by 
any difiictdties. 


15. The law regnnling the inspection of piime-mo\ers \anes con- 

. siderablv jn different pioxinces. The Horn bay 

Inspection otprtma- ...s ,,,t. 


Act of 1917 excluded prime-movers absolutely 
from the operjition of the Act ; lU the Acts in 
force ill Madras, the 1 1 nitetl Provinces and the Central Piovinces and 
iterar prinie-moveis may he included hy notificwfion ; in Jtciigal, Ilurnia 
and the Punjab alone do the provisions of the Acts extend of their own 
force to prime-movers. In the former tlirce provinces no notifications hnx'O 
been issued j in the latter gioup tlic law’, so far as it applies to piime- 
moveis, is a dead letter, except in IJurma, W'here a formal but incoinidete 
examination is made. In considering the necessity of insiieeting 
prime-movers, it is important to icalise the circumstances under w'hich 
prime-movers fiist intinided in the Acts. It has been sliown in p.ini' 
graph 4 that the original Act, IJcngal Act VI of 1884, was based on 
Bengal Act V of 1SG2, an Act xvhich provided for the inspection 
of boilers and maehineiy on steamships. In a steamship the boilers 
and the engines are inoie intimately connected, and an accident or 
bieak-down at sea is obviously fraught with greater danger than in 
the case of steam maclimery on land. This distiiictiou was not clearly 
lecogniscd, and aceortlingly the inspection of prime-movers became 
ail integral part of the law’. The mistake w’as not recognised until 
the year ISbC, when IJombay Act III of 1887 xvas under discussion 
in Council. The reasons then advanced wi*re admirably Bumraarised 



in a ‘.poeclt lu the Jiomhay Legislative Council made hy the Honour- 
able ilr. Javerilal Uniia'shankav Yajnik on the 4tli ;^^arch^ 1S91, in 
the debate on Bombay Act’ll of 1S91. ^^"Wheii the Act now in foice 
(Act III of 1SS7) was consideied b}' the 'legislature in 18SG, this 
point about the application of the Act to pvime-m Orel’s was carefully 
weighed. On the one hand it was held that there “is imieh igno- 
rance in this country on tlio subject of niaeJiinery and how to work 
it. On the other liand, it was maintained that such accidents aic rare, 
that they do not often result in loss of life, that examinations of engines 
are not generally etfcctive in preventing them, and that there arc 
serious objections to an examination, wliich lequires laige engines to be 
pulled to pieces and put together again, peihaps in a very hmracd 
manner, ill order to avert loss fiom stoppage of a factory AVe have 
little to add to these remarks ; the thickness of metal in a cylinder 
is such as to render an explosion liighly impiol table, while the absence 
of heated water under piesstue considerably lessens the dangers resultant 
fiom such an explosion. If inspection is to he effective, it must Neces- 
sitate the stopjiagc of work in large mills ami factories for se\enil 
davs — while spare boilers are essential in huge installations, it is’ not 
leasonable to expect that spare prime-movers should be kept. It. is 

clea ’ ■ ' ’ ■ f -- - ’ .-.-1 '-Us can Tuily be acceiitu.ated 

Ity and .that for the obviation 

of Mould he of little a-aliie. "We 

have been unable to trace any consideralilo numher of accidents ivliicli 
could h.iiehecn pievonted by insistence on inspection. If inspection 
of prime-movers were to he cnfoiecd, the increase lecpiircd in the 
strength of tlie inspection slafT and consecjiient e.xpendi'ture woulcl be 
out of all proportion to any possible advantages that might accnie. In 
these conclusions we are supported almost unanimously by the evidence 
that we ha\e heard, and we have accordingly no hesitation in rocom- 
inencliiigthat the present practice of neglecting the inspection of primc- 
moiers 'be ccmlirmed by the exclusion of primc-mo\ ers from the new’ 
Act. "We are satisfied that tlie powers at present ])»sscssed by Factory 
Inspectors for fencing off and preventing the n«o of dangerous machin- 
ery arc siitncient for the purposes of the l.iw, c/i’., the protection of 
life and proj)erty. 


Id. The law which required tlic periodic insjicction of priine-moyerff 
fiteam-pti>«B. included not only the inspettion of the boiler 

and tlie prime-mover, but also that of tbc 
ste.ini-plpc connecting tbeni ; even in avcjis w’hcrc prime-mo\crR are 
not now uitlndt.sl in tlie Act (e ff,, Bombay], rides still exist — without 
any Icgil justification it is true — for the inspection of slwm-pipcs. If the 
projiosals made in the preceding paragraph nre acccptiKl, it is slill 
necessary to decide, whether any control over the construction .ami m- 
spiitionof steam-pipes should he retained nndei the Act. It must be 
remembered that the main stc-am-pipe, namely, the range from the 
»toj>.vahe of the Ijoiler or l)oilert5 to the sloi>-\alvc of tbc prime-mover 
»>Mt« cqimalent, c-arries pteam in a comp.arativolv thin casing at n 
pn-sur,. equal to that containc'd in the 1 oiler. From figures that bavc 
i-^n plaecil Wfore ws, it app,vHn» th.at the oiilv fatal explosions, that 
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and .aau ttuiuvai at sucU bgging as tlsc Inspector roay rcmiirc ; Vjrfi 
a procedure rnU result in tlie least possible iuterfcrenw mih tUe 
compatible rritb tbe tsifety of employees. Inspectors will Ivc R»vcn ' 
porrers, suljjcct to tlic approval of the Chief Inspector, to condemn 
the piping and to order replacement, and will be anthotised to refuse to 
renew the boiler certificate, until such ortlem have been carried out 
vvedo not, however, propose to require a special certificate for the 
steam-pipe as m the cas,e of a boiler ; it will suiRce if the rcsnlts of 
mspections are systematically recorded in the boiler certificate, 

Uat has been shown that the extension o! Iho'Act to the wholo 
TJs# ffrtsta Of tii» law F^'Jince temoves one objection to the 

»««» 6ernflo»t#». ^ of boilers ; it will ' now bo shown on the 

from the .i ni. Other hand that the exclusion of ptitnc*mover« 
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in a speech lu the Bombay Leg ishitive Council made by the Honour-' 
able Mr. Javerllal I7mia‘«hsinkar Yaiiuk on the -ith iHarch, 1891, in 
the debate" on Bombay Act'll of 1891. “'When the Act now in force- 
(Act III of 1SS7) was con-'ideieJ l)y the legislature in 18SC, this 
point about the application of the Act to piime-moveis was carefully 
weighed. On the one hand it was held that there ‘is much igno- 
mnce in this countrc'- on the subject of machinery and how to werlc 
it. On the other hand, it was maintained that such accidents are raie, 
that thc}' do not often lesnlt in loss of life, that examinations of engines 
are not generally effective in preventing them, and that there arc 
serious f>bjections to an examinationj wliich lequircs large engines to be 
pulled to pieces and put togethei agrin, perhaps in a very hurried 
manner, in Older to avert loss from stoppage of a iactoiy ". AVe have 
little to add to these remarks ; the thickness of metal in a cylinder 
is such as to render an explosion highly impioliable, wliile the absence 
of heated water under piessme considerably lessens the dangers resultant 
from such an explosion. If inspection is to be effective, it must heces- 
sitate tbc stoppage of work in laige mills and factories for several 
(hiy.s — while spare boilers are essential m laigc installations, it js’not 
reasonable to expect tiiat spare prime-movers should bo kept- It. is 
r -- 1 - - 1 - - - 1 -Q,i\y ],g accentuated 

and that for the obviation 
Would he of little value. "We 
ha\e been unable to trace any considenihle number of accidents which 
could have been prevented by insistence on inspection. If inspection 
of prime-movers were to be cnfoieed, the increase leqnircd in the 
strength of tlie Inspection staff and consequent expenditme would be 
out of all proportion to any possible ad\antages that might accrue. In 
these conclusions we are supported almost unanimously by the evidence 
that we have beard, and u e Ime accordingly no hc.sitation in recom- 
mending that the present piacticc of neglecting the inspection of prime- 
movers be confirmed by the exclusion of prime-movers from the new 
Act. AVeaie satisfied that the powers at present possessed by factory 
Inspectors for fencing off and preventing the use of dangerous machin- 
ery aic sufficient for the purposes of the law, viz., tlio protection of 
life and property. 

16. The law s\hicli required the peiiodie inspection of prime-movers 
included not only the inspection of the holler 
and the prime-mover, but also that of the 
steam-pipe connecting thorn ; even in areas where prime-movers are 
not now included in the Act {e.ff., Bombay}, rules still exist — without 
any legal justification it is true — for the inspection of steam-pipes. If tW 
proposals made in the preceding paragraph aie accepted, it is still 
necessary to decide, whether any contiol over the construction and in- 
spection of steam-pipes should be retained under the Act It must be 
Tcniembercd ■ that the main steam- pipe, namely, the range from the 
‘'top-valve of the ' boiler or boilers to the stop-valve of the prime-mover 
or its equivalent, c*arries steam in a compai-ativelv thin casing at a 
pressure equal to that contained in the boiler. Fiom figures that have 
"een pUcetl before us, it appears that the only fatal explosions,, that 
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have occurred in recent yearp, li.ivc ?>con exnlocions of snrJi pipe<j, and it 
is obvions that their dangers are ineomnimUy greater than tfiopc from 
the cylinders of prime-mover^ We have accordingly tahen a consider- 
able amount of evidence on thU siit)jcct, and the rveight of evidence, 
confirmed by a conference witli mechanical engineers hold in Calcutta 
(nV/c Appendix IV), has been in fa\ our of including tlio main steam- 
pipe within the scope of the Act Ohvionslv it wonld he imnracticahic to 
apply the Act to the vast s\ stem of piping in a large modern mill or 
factorv and we piopiwe that the provisions of tlic new Act should apply 
only to tlie mam steam-pipe as de-(nhed aliove. It is accordingly 
tieecssarv to lav down rules for the material, installation and inspection 
of steam-pipes. In the technical regubtions ivc have sug"est'e(l that 
steam-pipes should be ’constructed of wrought iron, mild or cast 
steel only ; the exclusion of cast iron — a decision supported hy practically 
all the technical evidence that w*e have heanl — ’is due to tlie fact that 
though sufiiciently strong in itself, the material is unable to stand the 
shocks and stresses resulting from water-hammer and vibration ; the 
strength of the pipes is often materially weakened owing to the shifting 
of the core at the time of casting, with the consequence that the thick- 
ness of nictil varies considerably at different parts of the periphery of 
the pipe. It is not proposed that this new regulation should affect 
existing instalUtions, unless they aic condemned on inspection. In 
order to avoid defects where new pipes are laid down, and to ensure 

r-_ Lt e. i-* hammer, we have framed 

■ ■ 'be approved by the Chief 

I ■ ^ ' the steam-pipe need not 

he so complete as that of a boiler— in fact the diameter of the pipe is an 
effectual preventive to internal inspection ; the comparative absence of 
water to any extent, however, in the piping renders the danger of inter- 
nal corrosion remote. 3Ve have entered in the draft Act provisions 
for the inspection of steam-pipes, and have framed regulations, based 
on the technical evidence recorded, for the testing of steam-pipes by 
hydraulic pressure at the time of installation and at periods of five years ; 
the test will be made in situ after blank-flanging the ends of the pipes 
. and the removal of such lagging as the Inspector may require ; such ■ 
a procedure will result in the least possible interference with the oivner, 
compatible with the safety of employees. Inspectors will be given 
powers,^ subject to the approval of the Chief Inspector, to condemn 
the piping and to order replacement, and will be authorised to refuse to 
renew the boiler certificate, until such orders have been carried out. 

do' not, however, propose to require a special certificate for the 
steam-pipe as in the case ^ of a boiler; it will suffice if the results of 
inspections are systematically recorded in the boiler certificate. 


17. It has been shown that the extension of the Act to the whole 
of every province^ removes one objection to the 
■ compulsory retention of certificated persons in 

charge of boilers; it will 'now be shown on the 
"** other band that the exclnsion of prime-movers 
from the Act removes the whole foundation on which their compulsory 
retention is based, A perusal of paragraph 4 will recall the fact that 
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this provision of law p'as first introduced in BoinLaj Act V of 1873^ 
that it was introduced o\vin^ j i > - i <• ‘earn machine 

crj generall}', and that ih ■ stroTig* opposi- 
tion. Tills provision of law ^ Act III of 

1887 n-as passed, and the opposition centred on the problem of tbe 
pferson who shonld be compelled to have the certificate— the supeivising^ 
engineer or the actnal boiler attendant. The provisions of the law 
and the regulations for examinations were based on tbe Boaid of Trade 
Regulations for ^larinc Boilers and Engines. The existing 
in the five provinces, where certificates arc required by law, i*. based 
entiicly on the precedent of marine requirements. This basis rests, 
however, on a false analogy. It is obvious that the conditions under 
which macliincry is used at sea and on land aio essentially different. 
IVhile collapsed furnaces in .a land hoilcr ina}^ neccssitixte the closing 
down of a factory and occasion considcmhle pecuniary loss to the owner, 
a similar accident at sea would place a large number of persons in a 
helpless position of danger. Terrible as ma^'^ be the effects of an 
explosion of a boiler on land, they cannot be compared rvith the cat* 
astrophe that such an explosion would cause at sea. The differenec.s in 
steam machinery aie equally marked. In a mill or factory it is 
possible in case of an accident to close down the machinciy without in* 
convenience to 4ho public, and to arrange for nccessmy repairs ; in 
mid-ocean the stoppage of machinciy and the impossibility of effecting 
repairs except through tbe agency of the ship's engineers may bring 
hundreds of lives into a position of grave peril. The dangers at sea and 
on land arc obviously on ilifferent planes, and the necessity of emjiloyiiig 
at sea persons of proved knowledge and capacity, beyond uliat is requiied 
merely for running boilers and steam engines, is obvious. When the 
system rras adopted for kind boileis and machinery in India, this dis* 
tinction was not recognised Fifty ycai.s ago, it is* time, the fact that 
knowledge of the working of steam machinery in Fndia was very limited 
might have justified the enforcement of special conditions, had the 
distinction been recognised ; this plea cannot however be advanced at tbe 
present time. It must be recognised that the justification of and 
necessity for employing certificated engineers at sea are not so much the 
dangers icsulting diiectly from an accident to a boiler or the engine.s, 
as the impossibilitj' of closing down the engines and executing repairs 
except at great peril at sea. In this respect the care of the engine, a 
more complicated mechanism than a boiler, is of vital importance. ^ It 
has already been shown that, except in Burma, the inspection of engines 
has been relegated 'to a very shadowy position under existing Acts — an 
implicit recognition of tbe falsity of the analogj*^ between conditions at 
sea and on Land. 

. IS. It is now clear that the necessity of retaining certificated persons 
BMnit of oxciudinK charge of boilers on land must depend on 
primo-iBOTorm from tjjo thc 'intrinsic merits of the case. In p.aragrapli 
*** 15 we have stated in detail our reasons for 

excluding prime-movers from thc operation of the new' Act. It follows 
that it is impossible to frame provisions in the Act for the examination 
of and the grant of certificates to persons for anything except a know- 
ledge of l»ilers — winch alone arc included in the Act. The examination 
•18 



coiild accortlinglv refer only to the competence of a person to take 
charge of a boiler— it cannot,' unless the Act is to be extended ns an Act 
for the promotion of knowletlge of mechanical engineering, cover a 
knowledge of prime-movers or tsteam machinery. In all pro\ iticcs where 
ccrtilicatcs are rc<piiretl by law, tbe examination re<iiiiies a considerable 
knowledge otsteam maebinery, and only in the wise of the lowest class 
of cngintMlrivcr— a man peimitted to* hold charge of the verv smallest 
plant, is the examination confined to a knowledge of the boiler only* 
If tbc examination were to be confinctl to snob knowledge and the 
holding of a certificate were necessary for persons in charge of any 
boiler, it follows that the lowest class of driver must nccessaril) be pro- 
moted to tbe ebavge of tbe largest Iroikrs. Such a i^osition obviowsly 
implies tbe existence of a fallacy and appeals to i educe the existing 
position alsurdiDn. Of the witnesses whom we lia\e examined it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that 75 per cent, initially favoured 
the retention of certificates, but tliat when tlie scope of the proposed 
new Act was explained to them, it was almost uni\ersally admitted, 
that insistence on certifieatos would Iw useless and impracticable. ^ It 
is tnie that this argument is not absolutely conclusive, and it might 
still be urged that tbe importance of tbe certificate is sueb as to neces- 
sitate the inclusion of prime-movers in the Act. It is Iinw’ever neces- 
sary to determine 

(rt) w'hat qualifications are necessary for a boiler attendant ? 

(i) what grade of attendant should possess such qualifications ? 

19. The ordinarj' type of boiler used on land does not consi<.t of 
complicated meclianism, wdth the exception 
iteq.ntr^e^^r^a BoUer certain tubular boilers which wdll be con- 
sidered later. Ajiart from upkeep and tbe 
quality of the w'ater supply, tbe 6.afc w'orking of a boiler requires 
a knowdedge of three important facts, the level of water, the 
pressure of steam and the fire which eon\crts the water into 
steam. The stoking of the ordinary typo of boiler does not require 

theoretical tm.r inn. n..a ...m. iu . 

but of . ■ ■ . 

serious a . ■ . ■ 

.water should be maintained at a certain level ; this is indicated in the 
. water gauges. It is accoi-diiigly necessary that the gauges should be 
carefully watched ; this requires care, not learning. Some knowledge 
of the feed pump is desirable, but in the absence of such knowledge, it 
is merely necessary to know that, if the water falls below' a certain 
level, the fires must be drawn. The pressure of steam in the boiler is 
ehown on the pressure gauge ; there are ordinarily two safety valves on 
.the boiler, both of which ate set by the Inspector to blow oft automati- 
»uy, w’heu the maximum pressure allowable is reached. It is extremely 
..improbable that both the safeti’ valves and the pressure gauge should 

be out of ordfT’rt „>.j n : 1 ... n i tke boiler 

, ^Wendant si ■ . pressure, 

. ■ , eep of a 

Douer the principal consideration is efilcient and sufficient cleaning ; this 
must depend on the quality of water used, by which the rate at which 
19 
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wale is formed in the boiler is^ regulated ; accumulation of scale i-s a 
frequent cause of accidents to boilers. Such knowledge can only be 
gained by actual experience of individual plants, and it has been ad- 
mitted before us that the certificated engineer in India has ordinarily 
not the requisite knowledge for ascertaining the probable rate of for- 
mation of scale by chemical examination of the water used. It has been 
admitted by all technic.al witnesses, whom we.haVe examined, that the 
repair of boilers is a profession in itself and should never constitute 
part of the duties of the boiler-attendant or engineer. It will thus be 
seen that tlie^c.ssential requirements of a pcrson-in-charge of .a boiler 
are such .as are g.ained by expeilenca and not by technic.al training. In 
the evidence that wo have he.ard the strongest supporters of the certi- 
fic.ate systei have admitted that they place more reliance on experience 
th.a;i on the 'ossession of a certific.ate. The above remarks cannot, it 
is true, be applied to complex types of water-tube boilers ; such boilers 
arc, however, used solely in large installations, the value of which is so 
great as to ensure the retention by the owners of a staff technically cap- 
able of maintaining them in a thorough state of efficiency. Tlie neces- 
sity of certificated engineers In such cases has not been seriously argued 
before us. 

... 20. Accidents to boilers are ordinarily due 

TUo anomaly of oertt- , . 

fioatod OQRinocrs for tO two causes 
lorso Uolleri. 

(rt) corrosion or fracture of the plates due to we.ar, te.ar and impure 
water, 

collapse of furnaces due to insufficient water, or accumulation 
of scale or other matter. 

The first cause is sufficiently guarded against by the present system 
of inspection ; the second cause is one that can be guarded against only 
by the carefulness of the person in immediate attendance on the boiler. 
It is an anomaly that, in provinces where certificates arc required by 
law, a certificate is required for the man in immediate charge of a small 
boiler, while in the case of large boilers the actual work on the IwHer 
may, so far as the law is concerned, be done by the most ignorant 
coolies, devoid of all experience. In the case of largo boilers where first 
or second class engineers are required, the certificated man 'is in super- 
vising charge. As a matter of actual practice ho is in charge of the 
boilers and the machinery, and in actual fact, as the evidence has shown 
conclusively, his attention to the boilers is confined to a few cursory 
visits to the boiler-house in the course of each day. We have it on 
evidence that ho is seldom, if ever, present at the time when steam 
is being raised — the time when the occurrence of an accident is the most 
probable. The certificated engineer is merely a convenience to the owner — 
a convenience due to the fact tliat at present there is no other source, 
from which mechanical engineers, c.apable of taking charge of machinery, 
c^n be obtained. We consider that under the present system of certificates 
there is no actual safeguard against the occurrence of explosions in Large 
boilers. Wc have further shown that in tiio case of large as well as 
small boilers the essential requirements are sach as can only be gained by 
practical experience — requirements forthe existence of which no certificate 
to 



can l>e proof. No oxnmmation or certificate can gnartl against 
person in charge falling asleep daring his period of duty. 

21. The t;i«c against the certificated engineer does not, however, stop , 
here It is donhtful whether the present tyetem ' 
of training and e\amination tends to produce 
the right type of man — it certainly jiosscsses 
the damning di'advautage of effectually preventing the illiterate 
or semi-literate m.in from ever attaining to the chaise of anything 
but the smallest boiler. IVo have on the other liaml hfeii strongly 
impressed by the type ot engine-driver prwluce<l by jRoj’al 

Indian Jfarine and the Indian Railivays, a typo from • 

this \eiy class which the certificate system effectually prevents 
from advancement in the charge of other boilers. The present 

first or second-clas.s engineer is drawn from the educated classes, and in 
the majority of cases has undergone a conr.se of training in a Technical 
Institute ; we do not wish to enlarge on the obvious defects of such 
training — the almost complete suhonlination of practical to theoretical 
training. It is now jrossilile for a student of the Victoria Technical 
Institute at RomlMy to "obtain an engineer's certificate after a few 
months' practical experience in shops, possibly without the benefit of any 
practical experience of a boiler. The effect of these certificates on 
mechanical engineering training may perhaps be outside the sphere of 
our enquiry, hut it is important to note that, although the inuucement 
offered by the certificate may result in increasing the number of students, 
the fact that the certificate gives a certain means of liveh'hood has 
effectually nipped in the bud any aspirations to complete the course in 
mechanical engineering, and has thus placed a certain check on the 
outtuvu of mechanical engineers in the true sense of the term. V’e do 
not however put fonvard this argument as a conclusive proof against 
the necessity of certificates Actual experience has proved these con- 
clusions to be well founded; even the strongest supporters of, the 
certificate .system have admitted .that the product of the Technical— 
Institute is merely an “arm chair” engineer, that he is there to give 
orders and to fulfil the requirements of the law, but that practical work 
is beyond bis sphere Other evidence has been still more outspoken and 
has show n that it is not a rare occurrence for the owner to retain an 
unccrtificated and leg-ally unqualified practical man to attend to his 
boiler*!, while a certificated engineer exists m addition on the estab- 
lishment merely for the pnrpo-e of satisfying the requirements of 
the law. 

22. Certain radical defect-, have already been pointed out m the 
present system of certificates — such defects 
fe general, but not exhaustive. In the Punjab/ 
inouirKB. 101 examjile, the standard of examination has . 

been loweied owing to the failure’df a' sufficient 
number or candidate.', to pass the te'.t. In Bombay the neces^h' of 
employing certificated men to hold charge of agricultural l^ilers 
has been lelaxod in onler to avoid the irajwsition of an excessive * 
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tax on small industries. A further defect Tvas pointed out by the 
Indian Industrial Commission, that the possession of a certificate* es 
a Hctitious value to its holder and makes it more expensive to employ 
him on small installations. "Wc aie doubtful if there is much 'to tee 
in this contention : it applies, it is tnte, to the instance of agricultural 
boilers in Bombay ; it applies to instances where an nnceitificated 
man is in actual charge and a ccitificatcd Aian is Tequiied in addition 
to fulfil the reejuirements of the law ; it would also apply in such 
areas as Assam, where the boiler attendant is oidinarily diaivn from the 
ranks of the ordinary cooli labour, and any increase in salary necessaiy 
might result in a geueial demand for a rise in the scale of rrages. In 
all provinces where the system is in force, however, with the exception of 
the Punjab, the supply of certificated men is greater than the actual 
requirements, and this excess of supply effectively limits wages (except 
perhaps in the case of the rcqunemeiits of the veiy smallest installations) 
approximately to thetr real maikct value. It is, however, obvious 
fiom the amount of evidence that wc have heard in its favour that 
the system must have ceitain advantages These advantages may be 
summarised as follows ; — 

(i) A certificate is an assurance that a competent person is in charge 
of the boiler. 

(u‘) A ceitificate is the only piactlcal test by which the small owner 
can select a boiler attendant 

(ttt) The existence of a certificate tends to affoid a strong hold over 
incompetent men. 

(ii>) Boiler engineers of tlie 1st and 2nd class are capable of super- 
vising other machinery, and their retention is accoidingly 
advantageous to the owner, and finally 

(a) The certificat’e relieves the owner of responsibility in case of 
accidents. 

To the first argument we do not under the present system of certificates " 
ascribe much importance ; tbe force of the second we admit, and while 
realising that the small owner requires some assistance in the selection of 
a boiler attemLant, we do not think the argument sufficiently strong to 
justify the compulsory possession of a ceitificate ; in paragraph 25 we- 
Kuggest an alternathe. The third argument is reasonable, but the 
power now existing has very raicly been used in practice, and the 
advantage to the public rafety would not be commensurate with the 
degree of interference to industrial liberty involved in the f^-stem. ^ The 
fourth and ' ' *’ 'of the popularity of 

the system. o observe that it i'. 

impossible, ... . . past, to treat a 

Boiler In'jpection Act as *a means of securing training in mechanical 
engineering ; ve icserve bur further reinaiks for paiagiaph 25. To the 
final argument, hou ever, wc take the strongest exception. It lias been 
openly and Lone-lly stated before us on more thanmne occasion, that the 



jtppointmcni of a certificatctl cn{;inoor shifts the responsibility in ease of 
an aecMcnt from the ovrtier directly to the engineer ami indirectly to 
'Vernment. It docs not teem that such a claim has any legal justifica- 
Itvaj if that were the case, tlie system of certificates mast he condemned 
r(>wt and branch. The engineer, ivhethcr certificated or not, is an 
emplovee aud subject to the orders of the owner. Instances are not rare 
in which the owner has refitsed to carry ont the advice of a certificated 
cno-inecr reganling the cleaning or repairing of his boiler, and any 
-decrease in the owner’s sense of responsibilit)' must be nttended by 
unfortuiute consequences for the development of industry. 

'23. It is not easy to assess the respective merits of persons-in-cliarge 
of boilers in provinces where certificates are 
required and in those where the owner 
is free to make his own selection. It 
is not safe to rely on statistics of accidents ; for there is no assurance 
of complete or uniform recortl ; but it appears that accidents have been 
no more frequent in Bengal and Madras than in other provinces. Explo- 
sions are so rare in India, that they furnish no ground for comparison, 
mi - i,_j. • . f 1 .1 • « . ' 10 years ago, the 

: ■ ' ■ !! engineer! There 

; ^ ■ f boiler engineers 

and attendants are loner in Bengal and iladras than in the rest of India. 
In Bengal it is true an original advantage may have been derived from 
the existence of a large number of European engineers for training 
purposes. So great however hxs been the industrial development of 
other areas recently, that this advantage has now been discounted. In 
only one province have we been able to obtain comparative evidence on 
the^ respective merits of the two' systems. In tlie area of the' Punjab 
notified under the Act, certificates are required ; in the remainder of the 
province they are not. The evidence recorded shows clearly that the 
men in charge of boilers in the unnotified area are at least no less 
efficient than their brethren in the notified area — this evidence is supported 
by the fact that there is no demand for certificated men in the 
area excluded from the Act. This evidence received very strong 
support from an officer of the Irrigation Department in the Punjab, 
who employs men of both ^categories. The absence of certificates 
in such unnotified areas and in provinces w'here certificates aie 
not required appears to have resulted in the training up of a class of 
boiler attendant of a more practical and suitable nature — the type that is 
excluded by the certificate mles in other provinces, 

Dimcnltic arising from maintained that if the 

AiioUatiine ttio oertiflcato necessity of possessing a certificate is abohshed, 
B/stem. j|. jjg — 

(a) difficult to find persons competent to take charge of boilers ; 
(i) impossible to' provide for the present certificated men j 
(c) difficult to know the qualifications of men appointed, and 
{<?) customary for owners to employ the cheapest type of labour 
♦ V procurable in areas where ^certificates are now ^ ' ' 
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Tile ill’s! two poluts are closely connected, but it seems obvious that 
for several years to come the present supply of certificated men will be 
available for employment, if they are, as is maintained, really efficient at 
the woik. There is further no reason to believe that a good class of 
boiler attendant will not be gradually trained up in the rest of India, as 
has been the case in Bengal and Sladius,- and, as Sir Alfred Chatterton 
infoims UR, in Jlysore. In fact we have bad evidence to show that 
such a class already exists in most parts of India; and even in 
Burma, wbeve the existence of such a class might have been doubtful, 
evidence uus given by tiro small mill owners that they had in their 
Temployment persons fully competent to take charge of boilers, but 
unable to do so on account of ab^-oiice of ceifificates. It has further 
been maintained that if certificates .are dispensed •\\itb, it will be 
necessaiy to piovidc, tempoiaiily at least, for such students as are at 
present under tiaining. "We are unable to see the force of this, 
argument ; the training referred to is one for mechanical engineering 
generally; this offers ample scope for the successful student and includes 
the care of boilers, from which our suggestions do not debar any compe- 
tent engineer. The third point is one in which we have much sympathy 
for the small owner ; we do .not think tliat it is unreaconablo of him to 
expect a modicum of assistance in selecting men for working boilers, over 
which Government must insist on a somewhat severe degree of control ; 
our views are stated at greater length in jiaragraph 25. Tlic fourth 
argument is one that we cannot endorse; it was argued before us in 
many places, especially in Bombay, that if certificates "n'ere abolished,, 
the small owner would employ the cheapest form of labour 'available, 
regardle.ss of its qualifications and of the great expenditure of money 
that would be involved by the rapid deterioration of the plant; it rras 
consistently maintained, in spite of a somewhat drastic cross-examination, 

I’ ' I of a Ks. 5,000 plant in order to 
his wages bill; it "waR further • 

■ . f actual loss due to inefficient 

labour -would not result in the employment of a superior type ' of labour.. 
This certainly has hot been the experience in areas where cer-tificates arc 
not required by law, and we are not prepai ed to accept the sarggestion 
that there is so essential a difference in character between the small 
owner in Bombay and in other parts of India. Bombay in fact has 
famished iis with an important example, which disproves its own 
contention. It has already been mentioned that the owners 'of small 
agricultural boilers in Bombay arc. exempted from the necessity of 
employing certificated attendants ; if the Bombay coirtention were trne, 
it ’VTOidd not be unreasonable to assume that these boilers would be^ 
placed in charge of the cheapest labour available. This has, liowevcr, 
not been the case ; an inspecticm of these boilers, uirdertaUen two years 
after the issue of the orders dispensing with the compnlsoi’y employment 

..ii—.i.. , t -t in r ■ • ilniok every instance 

■ ' Juima we have had 

; n any circumstances 

the boiler owner would consider first not the cheapness hut the efficiency 
of hislabom'. 'There are, we think, no grounds for presuming that 
abolition of certificates would lead to the employment of an inferior t)'pc- 
'si- 



o£ labour, or that the roFults in Hotubay wotild be in any n'ay worse than 
they have been in Bengal and Madras. 


25. We have not dealt with other asjwcU of the problem — the 
immobility of labour arising from the fact that 
CompttUory^^Mrti^ato* certificate granted in one ])rovincc may be 
inoperative in anotherj the diflieuUy is one that 
could casil}* be guarded against by unification. The dinieulties of the 
owner in remote areas due to the death, disapjwarancc or illness of the 
certificated attendant, calamities of no uncommon character, which uonld 
necessitate the closing do^vn of the plant, are too obvious to require a 
detailed description. We admit that a certificate may bo of considerable 
value to the owner if granted as the result of a really practiaal training; 
we do not admit that a certificate for a boiler attendant is of such 
importance, with a view to the prevention of accidents, as to make it 
, compulsory to limit the owner to the employment of certificated men, 
whatever may be the value of the certificate granted. There is a vast 
diCcrence in the distinction between compubsory employment in’ the 
interests of the public safety and optional employment in the interests, 
of the owner ; the latter aspect is one which does not come within the 
scope of the Act. There is no doubt that the certificate system has 
been of immense ralue in the pat-t, u hen the use of steam maebinerj' 
was in an embryo stage , it has trained up a ela>..s of engineeis, many of 
undoubted efficiency, foi uhom training uould otheinrise, in the 
existing state of training for mechanical engineering. Lave been impos- 
sible. The system of training and, examination is however, defective, 
and, moreover, out of place in a Boiler Inspection Act. We do think, 
however, that the owner should be afforded an oppoitunity, if lie so 
desires, of securing men whose qualifications can he known by a diploma 
or certificate. There is undoubtedly an increasing demand for qualified 
mechanical engineers. The new Act is not, however, intended to be au 


educative medium and we would put foruard a vciy strong plea foi the 
urgency of improving the present system of training of meclianical 

result in a satisfactory 
ilomas or certificates to engineering 
■ • studies. 


26. We accordingly recommend that the provisions of law requiring 
the employment by owners of boilers of certi- 
egoar the new Heated attendants should be repealed, and have 
• accordingly excl tided from the draft new Act 

all references to such certificates We consider that efficient inspec- 
tion, in the control of which we suggest considerable improvements, 
shotild normally be sufficient to gnaid against accidents. We Lave, 
however, drafted two special provisions, one in the law, the other in the 
rules, uhich should result inefficient management of boilers In the 
law [section 13 (i)] we Lave entered a provision, already e.xisting in a 
somewhat simiLar form in the current Bengal Act, empowering the Chief 
Ins{»ector to withdraw or refuse to renew any certificate for a boiler, the 
condition of which is such as to show that it is not in charge of a com- 
petent person. In the niles we have drafted provisions lequiring Chief 
Inspectors to issue for the use of boiler owners and arteniants a series 



of simple special instructions rcganling the use uml care of boilers; thew 
will be huu" up in the boiler house nnj will remove any excuse of 
ignorance of vhat is reepured for the proper working, care, and upkeep 
of the boiler. 

III.-*- Proposals for New Logislation. 

£7. In paiagiuph 10 tlic lines on which* the draft Act has been 
' _ framed have been indicated; four definite re- 

Vropo«dVow commendations have already been made; firstly, 

that prime-movers shnnld he excluded from the 
Act; secondly, tliat'the provi«;ion of law requiring the person in charge of 
a boiler to po-'sess a eeitificate should he ahnlislied ; thirdly, that steam- 
pipes should he liable to inspection, and finally that the Act should extend 
over the whole of every province in India. "Wc have attempted to base 
the new dmft Act so far as po<isible on the provi'-ioiis of existing Acts, as 
ad.aptcd to the requirements of the new* system that wo propose. It is 
now necessary to describe in some detail the main features of the pro- 
posed system, and explain the changes proiioccd from systems at 
present in force. The description may be divided under the following 
beads ; — 

A. — Definition of a boiler and liability of boilers of different 

classes to inspection. 

B. — System oE»coutrol and status of inspecting staff. 

C. — System of leglstration of boilers. 

D. — Legal provisions for the inspection of boilers. 

K. — ^Accidents. 

F. — Appeals. 

. G. — Omissions from existing Acts. 


A. — Defiaition of a hoiUr and lialilitj/ of ioiiers of different classes 
. to tnajicetton. 

28. It has already been noted that, excepting the Boiler Explosions 

...... . .... Acts, no English Act attempts to define a boiler; 

ScQnltloa ot n boUcr. .t .. a ^ 

in India on the contmiy everj* province lias 

defined, a boiler in its Act, each one in a different way. The resultant 
differences are grett *' * • i ' . j . i •* * -i --i . . 

to lay down some d( _ ' ‘ . 

An examination of 1 ' 

of steam boilers sht - 

control over the use of vessels designed for the geneiation of steam under 
pressure ; the steam thus generated is ordinarily used as the propelling 
force for a prime-mover; dccasionallv, however, it may bo used for other 
purposes, e.y,, for steaming wood or for filling a steam container. The 
original Acts were designed to cover boilers used for industrial or quasi' 
industrial purposes, e.y., vehicular and locomotive boilers. The definitions 
of boilers luavc, liowever, ordinarily been so loo.sely worded that in appli- 
cation they have included many types of vessels w'bich they were not 
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Intcudtid to cover. In Ihirma, liovrcver, the deJlnition lias been cxpresslj 
amended in onler to inclade steam conta!ncr<!, and so wide I«« its ojwratlon 
that a lai^ part of the time of the itispectln j staff Is alisorbed in inspect- 
ing vessels, from which no serious danger can rcasanahly Iki apprehended ; 
in fact so wide is its operation tliat a blockage in the spout of an ordinarj' 
steam kettle would render that utensil liable to inspection under the Act. 
Under every existing definition, excepting one, the srtiallcst toy boiler 
would he liable to the provisions of the Act, and in four provinces the 
child-owner should, under the existing law, possess an engine-driver's 
certificate. The evidence has strongly supported the view that a defini- 
tion should be framed to cover the intention of the original Boiler Acts 
in India and that any wider extension of the scope of the Acts is unneces- 
sary and might tend to be obstructive to industrial frewlom. Such a 
definition would exclnde vulcanisers, the internal inspection of wliieli is in 
any case impossible, autoclaves, digesters, and other forms of steam 
oontainers. Only in the case of one class of boiler have doubts been 
raised regarding the advisabilitv of exclusion under the propo‘-cd form of 
definition, viz., boilers used for beating water for domestic purposes. 
Such boilers arc not ordmarilv used for making steam puiposely, and the 
pressure at which they work is ordiiiaiilv not higher tlian atmospheric 
pressure In such cases no danger exists, but an instance was brought 
to our notice of sucli a boiler in wbiib a 60 foot head of ivatcr resulted in 
a pressure of about 30 lbs to the square inch — a pressure at which an 
explosion would cause considerable {tamage- Such ap”^ instance, however, 
is exceptional, and is, in our opinion, iiisulTieient to justify the inclusion 
-of domestic boilers, the inspection of which would entail a vast increase in 
the inspection stiff, within the scope of the Act. The definition con- 
tained in the Bombay Act of 1917, at the passing of which the points 
raised in this paragraph were fully considered, has acconlingly been 
adopted in the new draft Act with a brief addition to secure the exclu- 
sion of toy boilers and other boilers of very small capacity from the 
provisions of the Act. It should be noted that this definition renders 
unnecessary — a fact not realised in Bombay — the clause in existing Acts, 
excluding boilers used exclusively for domestic purposes at atmospheric 
pressure. ^ 

29. In paragraph 12 we have lecommended that all boilers, falling 
under this definition, should he liable to the 
*'*ii8ioVo?boir<HrBl°*' pi o visions of the Act, wheiever situated, but 
have entered a provision iu the Act (section 4) 
permitting the exclusion of specific areas for exceptional reasons. It is 
now necessaiy to qualify this general inclusion by referring to certain 
classes of boilers, the majority of which have been excluded by the 
provisions of existing Acts. 

(t) Boilers used jipon, or appertaining tOf a raiUcay . — ^Tbis exclusion 

Prart Section 3(n). ‘ * I 

differs frow ■ . 

by excluding stationary, as well as ’ ' ' ' ’ i ’ 

Vinces, however, stationary boileis are inspected by railway officials, who 
are appointed Inspectors under the Acts — an empty formality which we 
condemn in paragraph 30. A very small minority of the witnesse.s has 
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attpipted to condemn the exclu<!ioii of railway boilers from the pro- 
visions of the Act, on the "round that it places railway compam'es in 
ft privileged .position. ^Vith this contention we cannot agree. The 
number of boilers used on a railway is so great and the organisation of a 
railway is such as to necessitate the retention of a special boiler inspec- 
tion staff, and we arc fully satisfied that the inspection work is thorough 
and cflicient ; it is further ap[iarent that, were the Boiler Inspection 
Department to be responsible for the inspection of locomotive boders, a 
degree of co-operation would be rerpiiied to which it would be impossible 
to attain in practice. Considering the qualifications and organisation 
of the' milway boiler inspection staff, we have no he‘«itation in making 
them fully responsible for the inspection of all boilers used upon, or 
apperUiiniug to, a mil way. 

(tV) lioilers in sleam vesscli and sttamikijis . — In recommending the 
exclusion of such boilers wc are meiely foUow- 
Drait Section 3{b). existing practice, and Ijave taken the 

opportunity to define the nature of such boilers with greater accuracy. 
It has, however, been brought to our notice that, in the case of certain 
non-jiassenger carrving vessels, boilers are ^ot liable to any form bf 
inspection. Tin's is* clearlv a defect in the Inland Steam Vessels Act, 


inspection. Tin's is* clearly a defect in the Inland Steam 
and any remedy required should he obtained by an amendment of that 
Act. Subject to this qualification it is clear that the provisions necessi- 
tating a marine survey are sufilcicut to disjiense with any further in- 
spection by the Boiler. Inspection Department. 

(itt) Boders tinder ihe control of the Itoyal Navy {inchtdxng the 
UrM. seMi„ 3 ( 0 . proposea eidn- 

ston IS new. At present sneU boilei’s are not 
liable to inspection under the general exclusion of Government boilers. 
All boileis on %'essels belongin.g to the Boyal Indian JIarine are, how- 
ever, liable to a marine survey, for the purpose of which an expert in- 
spection staff is retained. In view of this fact we propose that the Ro^ral 
Indian IVIai Ine should be made responsible for the inspection of all 
boilers, both land and marine, under its contiol. 

Tlie majoiity of the existing Acts contain a specific provision for the 
exclusion either of such classes of boilers generally-, or of such vehicular 
boilers as the Local Government may specify. This provision appears 
to be unnecessary now that a definition of a boiler has been framed 
which can be of general application. The reference to vehicular Jboilers 
was necessitated by the existence of boilers of the flash type, such as are 
used on the "White Steam Car; these boileis will be excluded by the 
prov'ision in the definition excluding hoi'leis of less than 5 gallons capa- 
citj". No provision for such exclusions has aceoidingly been made in 
the draft Act. ‘ • 


30. It has been ruled that none of the existing Acts aie applicable 
• to boilers, the propertv of the Crown. As a 
BoUera^i«io^p«perty of matter of fact ill certain pwrlncCs, e.y., the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, Government 
boilers are considered liable to inspection under the Act, and officers of the 
departments concerned are vested w’iih powers as Inspcctois under the- 
Acts. Such officers do not oidinaiily possess the requisite knowledge or 
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•experience, mid the actual in<!pection is made !)>* subordinates pov^e«sc(l 
usually of fewer of the ncec<!<?iry . fiualifications. Such a ^ system 
is liable to grave abuse and is little niore than a means of avoiding the 
provisions of the Act. It is true that, under very exceptional con- 
■ditions, -we have recommended such a practice in^ Jlaluchistan ; as a 
general method of procedure, however, we are of opinion that the practice 
should be abollsberl. In provinces where the Act is not considered to 
appU* to Iwilers, the properly of the Crown, it is onlinarily the practice 
that the Iloiler Inspection Pcpirtmcnt is requested to inspect the boil- 
ers ; in other cases no incpoctioii in, made ; while in others a special 
inspection ^Lall is retained for the purpose. Suclj a mixture of sy.stcms 
cannot be satisfactory. An instance was reported to us in which romc 
Government boilers irere made over to an engineering firm at Karachi 
for certain war work; the firm requested that the boilers might be 
inspected before use, but was informed that, being Government boilers, 
no inspection -was necessary’. A private inspection by the firm prove<l 
that some of the boilers were unfit for use. There is no ground for tho 
supposition that a Government boiler is likely to be subject to moie 
careful or efficient use than one belonging to a private individual, and 
no reasonable case can be advanced for excluding them from the piovi- 
sions of the Act. Following the analogy of the Indian Factories Act, 
we have accordingly framed a section (Section 31), making the Act 
applicable to boilers the property ’ •' . 

section have proposed that the Local 

power to suspend the operation of th< . ■ . 

AVe further recommend that all G 

to inspection in the ordinary course by the Boiler Inspection Staff, 
and that only in very exceptional circumstances, where a. department 
owns a large number of boilers m a compact area, should a special staff 
be retained by the Department concerned. 

31. In framing the Act we have proceeded on the assumption that 
any boiler working above atmospheric pres- 
otSirciMSM sure is a dangerous implement regardless of ^ 

the place where, or the circumstance under 
which, it is used. Excepting the classes to which specific leferenee has 
already been made, little responsible evidence has been produced in 
favour of the exclusion of other classes of boilers. On the contrary 
tbe evidence has proved conclusiyely the value attached to inspection 
even in the case of boilers which are under expert control. From the 
owner’s point of view it is stated that inspection keeps the engineei up 
to the mark and gives the owner a more complete assurance of the 
work of the engineer j from the engineer’s point of view it assists in 
compelling the owner to undertake repairs which otherwise he might 
decline to do. In the^Panjab and Bombay, however, it was suggested 
that boilers used for agricultural purposes might be excluded from the 
Operation of tbe Act on the grounds of diflicuUies of inspection and 
the expense to the owner. Practice has, however, proved that difficulties 
of inspection are exaggerated, and that with the abolition of certificated 
Engineers tbe cost of inspection is trivi.il in comparison with the value 
of tho boiler. AATth the abolition of certificated engineers, moreover, the 
.assumption is that inspection becomes all the more necessary. It must 
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also be borne in miiul tliat in a^ricuUuml aroti<« boilers are less likely 
‘to receive adequate supervision, and must deteriorate moie rapidly 
'from the use of dirty, or otherwise injurious, water, 'Wa are confirmed 
' in this conclusion by the British Boaid of Trade sbitistics, which prove 
that explosions are of most common occuirence amoni^st boileis used 
for agricultural purposes. In the Punjab it Avas further suggested 
• that small boilers of less than fi or 10 nominal horso-power should be 
' excluded from the operation of the Act. To clinch the argument a 
Avitness cited the difliculties of inspection of the boiler of a peripatetic 
meiry 'go-round. It Avould appear, liowever, that in the instance 
quoted the position of the boiler is such that an cxpIo'>ion would cause 
the maximum amount of injury to the greatest number of persons. 
The aiguinent for cxcliLsion, however, is generally uiibound. The 
'explosion of a boilei working at ani thing above .atmospheric 
pressure may result in extensive damage and lo^s of life, and 
it is an indisputable fact that the small boiler generally is under 
less efficient control and management than boilers of large size. 
The abolition of any wfcgiiard that may have been piovided by the 
certificated driver renders the necessity of inspection still more 
imperative. It is tnie tLat in the Punjab the definition of a boiler 
excludes those of less than 50 gallons^ capaTcIty. This exclusion 
is, howcA’cr, unsound in principle and excludes boilers such as those on" 
fire-engines — boilers over which inspection and control is important. 


B . — System of control of and status of inspecting staff 

32. Under the Acts now existing two main systems for the appoint- 
ment and control of the inspecting staff exist. 

control is in the hands of Govern- 
ment which appoints the Inspectors, who 
accordingly constitute a Government service. The Inspectors are subor- 
dinate, either under the Acts, or more ordinarily by rules framed under 
the Acts; to a Chief or Senior Inspector whose authority is fant loosely 
defined. General administrative control is vested either in the Director of 
Industries, in the Public AVorks Department represented by the Sanitary 
Engineer as in Madias, or, as in Bombay, in the Collectois of Districts. 
In paragraph 34 we put forward definite proposals for a revised system of 
control, and it is only necessarj' to note briefly the disadvantages of the con- 
geries of sub-systems under the main system of Government control. In the 
first place, the Chief or Senior Inspector, 'except in Bombay and the United 
Provinces, is vested with such shadoAvy poAvers that his position is little 
superior to that of an Inspector ; if the uniformity at which we aim is to 
be anything more than nominal it can only he attained and retained by 
a system of Chief Inspectors, exercising actual and effective control over 
the subordinate staff. Control by Collectors is open to even grayer 
condemnation ; not only does it connote a complete absence of technical 
supervision over work of a highly technical nature, hut it accentuates 
the divergences that must result from multitudinous control ; in fact to - 
such an extent have aa'c been impressed by the evidence on this subject 
that, excepting the power to call for a boiler certificate qnder section 15 , 
of the draft Act, we propose to divest the District Officer X)f all authority 
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Tinder the Act. The resiills of control hv the I’uhlio Works DeiKirtment 
have not impressed us favounihly. In ^ladras, for example, where the 
workxs sufiicient to justify the employment of a Chief Inspector and five 
Inspectors, we find that for some time the streuj^h of the inspection 
staff has-nn.ivoidably it is tnic — Won redneed to _tno. Despite this 
fact, a Iar<»c proportion of the Cliicf Inspector’s time is absorbed in 
assisting the Sanitaiy Kngineei in work entirely _ unconnected with 
boiler inspection, Avbilc tlic Inspectors are required to inspect water-works 
plant throughout the province. This must necessarily he to the detri- 
ment of boiler. inspection work. 

3:^ Under tlie other main systoin of control, tlie appointment and 
control of the inspection staff is in the hands 
lioiler Commission, composed of ofiieials 
and non-officials ; this system was inifiited 
under the original Bengal and liombay Acts of 1SG4- and 1669. The 
existing Bombay Act has jettisoned the system, and the Government 
of Bengal has at present under its eonsidcnition proposals foi abolishing 
the Commission, the constitution of svhich under the Act of 1879 is of 
doubtful legal validity'. Only one other province, namely Burma, has 
adopted the sj'stem winch still remains in foicc in name in that province. 
The origin of this system uas due to the desire to conciliate public 
opinion at the inception of an Act, which must hy its nature be generally 
unpopular. Under this system, it should be noted, the inspecting staff 
does not constitute a Government sendee. In Burma there does not 
appear to be any particular opinion in favour of the Commission ; in 
fact, as an executive controlling body, it has in practice ceased to exist ; 
the actual control i.s exercised by the Secretary to the Commission, an 
officer of the Royal Indian Slarine, who now holds a position more 
analogous to that which we suggest should be held by the Chief In- 
spector than is held by any officer of the department except in Bombay, 
In Bengal much of the evidence in favour of the Commission appears 
to be due to resentment at the strictures made by the Public Services 
Commission. “ The present system ran the leport, ** by ivhicb in 
certain places representatives of the interests to be inspected have a voice 
in the management of the inspection department is unsound, and should 
be abolished Theoretically the con ectness of these remarks must be 
admitted ; in practice we need only note that there is not the slightest 
doubt regarding the fairness and impartiality with which the Commis- 
sioners have exercised their control — a result due largely, no doubt, to 
the value placed by the owner on inspection. At the same time it mu.st 
be admitted that, while the attitude of the owner'-commissioner may be 

and in control 

' I ; ' ■ _ ' ■ -of the work 

' ’ ’ ■ ■ ' ' gainsaid that 

■ • , oreover, been 

impressed by three strong practical objections to the coutinnance of such 
Boiler Commissions. In the first place, it is impo.ssible for such 
Commissions, constituted as they are, to sit continuously. This involves 
delay ; if the Act is to be administered with true regard to the require- 
ments of industry it is essential that decisions and consequent action 
rou-st be prompt. Secondly, we have been strongly impressed in Bengal 
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with the poor quality of the work clone by. Inspectors; this cannot be 
ascribed to any other cause than lack of real and expert supervision. 
Thirdly, wo feel convinced J;hat the existence of a controlling Commis- 
sion roust so seriously imjiair the authority and. rospon^ihilitj of the 
Chief Inspector as to render the position of such an official at Iea«t an 
unenviable one ; and so convinced are wo of the necessity of raising the 
status of the Chief Inspector, that \vc think that this objection alone 
should prevail. It is;ttnnecess;iry to ciiticise the status of the Presidents 
" ■ ■ '•> ' " ] rgned that strong walld 

•technical official .as the 
■ le of which consists of 
experts, Whether an Indian Civilian stationed at llangoon, or a 
Commissioner of Police, whoso authority is limited to the town 
of Calcutta, is a suitable administrator for an Act, which, as uc have 
suggested, should extend over the Avhole of each province, is a different 
question ; their continuance is an anachronism, dating from the time 
when the Acts did not extend beyond the towns. The President of 
the Bengal Boiler Commission advanced before us a spirited defence 
of the present system ; w’ith the greater part of his argument we are 
in complete agreement. His argument, liowever, w’as based on the 
value of the Boiler Commission as an advisory and conciliatory body, 
and he -referred to cases in wdiich the advice of non-officials, experts 
and leading men of industry, has been of inestimable value — to ca^es 
in which there may he disputes over the interpretation of the legula- 
tions or friction between the industrial community and the inspection 
staff. We trust that disputes over the interpretation of regiUations 
will be avoided by the enforcement of the uniform regulations which 
we submit with this report ; there is no doubt that such disputes in 
the past have been due to the differences existing between the regu- 
lations in force in different provinces and to the fact that the regula- 
tions in all provinces are obsolete and do not apply to all existing types 
of boilers. These causes of dispute we trust we have eradicated. • 
With regard to friction between inspectors and inspected, or other 
’ ' ’ ■ ■ *' an official to deal with unsupported, 

' ■ ■ ■ of the Director of Industries, or 

; e the correct body to consult. The 

value of the wmrk of an Advisory Board in this respect cannot be over- 
estimated, and for that reason we would lay especial stress in the 
importance of placing the Boiler Inspection Department under the 
control of the Director of Industries. . . 

\ 

Si'. In section 5 of the draft Act we have laid down statutory pro- 
r M • . . J -r the 

Fri>poBed system of . . ■ >n 

controL 

CCt- 

ing staff is subject to the orders of the Local Government. This 
provision is dne to the fact that under the existing scheme of consti- 
tutional reform the administration of the Act devolves upon Provincial 
Governments. The scheme that we propose is a body of Inspectors 
appointed by Government under the supervision of a Chief Inspector j 
these appointments are laid down definitely in the. Act. We .further 
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propose that the Chief TikTixm tor $,houhl work under the admmUlnithe 
control of the director of IiuUivtries. The duties of Tii«!pectors are 
pre<tctihc<l iiA the Act and in the draft regiidatlons ami rules fnimwl 
under sections 27 and 28 of the Act. So far as their duties are con- 
cerned no chan<j;es of importance are propo5ed, hut the Inspectors are 
placed more fulK' under the control of the Chief Iiispoetor, and all 
powers of niakiii" alterations in cxistingAind rencnal hniler ccrtiHt'ates 
are withdrawn, and placed in the liamls of the Chief Inspector ; the 
reasons for this are so obvious as not to require recihil. The altenitions 
in the status of *thc Chief Inspector are of such imjiortance that we 
deal with them in a separate paragraph Jio. The proposal to place the 
Director of Industries in administrative; control has Ijecn generally 
accepted, except in ^Madras; ac need merely note that the Depaitmcnt 
of Industries is the one most closely concerned with mechanical engineer- 
ing, ill which boiler inspection 'plays a most important pait. that 
- hoiler inspection is most intlniately connected with industrial progress, 
and that the Directors of Industries^ Advisory Hoards, as has hcen 
remarked in the preceding panigraph, are the most suitable liodies for 
'the perfoimance of those imiiortaiit advisory duties, formerly performed 
by Boiler Commissions, and of such value for the smooth and har- 
monious working of the Att The aignmont was advanced in Madras 
that the admimstratioii of the Act in the past by the Piihlie Works 
Department through the Sanitaiv Engineer iias been successful, that 
the Director of Industries is not a mechanical engineer, and that he is 
in charge of transferred subjects only, whereas the administration of 
the Boiler Act is - a reserved suhjett- These aiguments aie, howcier, 
not conclusive; that portion of the Public Works Depaitmeiit which 
controls the Boiler Act has been tiansfeired undci the control of a 
Tklinister ; the Director of Indiistnes. if not himself in the future a 
mechanical engineer, will be assisted bv met lianical engineering advif’Crs 
and, though we comur in the netc'-sity of tediniial control in iladras 
over the Chief Inspector as be exists at present, tlie impiocement that 
we propose in the status of Chief Inspectois sliould dispense with th" 
necessity of anjiiUing except administrative control, Fmthev, the 
'control of the Sanitary Engineer over the important Boilei Inspection 
Department must consideiably interfere with hi§ own impoitant duties', 
ana has in the past, as wc have shown, resulted in burdening the Chief 
Injqiector and Inspectors of Boilers iritli duties wholly unconnected 
with boiler inspection. Finally, ue cannot concui with the Madras 
point of view that the adniinistiation of the Act by the Public Works 
Department has been entirelc successful; the Madras Boiler I nspeetjon 
Jlnles-are in part obsolete, in part fundamentally wrong, and their 
^ministration has been ^ so inelastic as to result in more difficulties with 
importers and users of boileis than in any other pro\ince We leah*!? 
that the administration of the Act mu^t be left to Provincial Govern- 
ments, but the warning should not be neglected tliat, where any change 
in the Act or regulations is required, the opinion of a Provincial Govem- 
likely t6 carry the same weight uherc admiiiistration is in the* 
bands of a separate department, as in the case of provinces where the Act 
js administered uniformly by Direefors of Industries and tbe adminirtra- 
tion 1 $ subject to discussion at periodic conferences. 
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35. The IPuUic Services Commission recommended that there eLoiiM 
be *^one ofitcer in oacli of the larger provinces 
The Chief should be responsible for the effective 

working of the inspection staff. lie should be 
called cither a Chief or First Inspector according as the work t-> be done 
is on a large or small scale''. Subject to slight mixlincntions and 
comiderable development, wik endorse these rccommendatioiw. Action 
indeetl has l>een taken in name in all provinces' in which a Boiler Act is 
administered, and Chief or Senior Tnsj>ectors arc now in existence in seven 
pronnees. Their powers and legal authority in most'provinces have not 
however, been defined ; their qualifications are rarely sufficient for the 
duties which we propose to impose on'" them, while in Bengal and Burma 
their sphere of activity is closely limited by the existence of Boiler 
Commissions; in fact in Burma the appointment is purely nominal to 
meet the suggestions of the Public Strvices Commission in. name. We 
are verj' strongly of opinion that, if the uniformity that will be intro- 
duced by the new Act and Regulations is to be maintained, a tightening 
up of the present s^’stem of mlministration is essential. As will be seen 
in paragraphs SS and SO, we propose instituting by specific provision of 
law a new or rather revised system of uniform registration of - boilera for 
the whole of India, which will fix the pressure at which the boiler may 
he used in any pai-t of India. A penisal of section 8 of the draft Act 
nnd of part II, section I of the draft regulations will show that the 
whole re.spoiisihility will rest on the Chief Inspector. If registration is to 
be uniform the peisonal equation must be eliminated as far as possible, 
and the registering authority must bo confined to the smallest possible 
number of persons. We propose that the Chief Inspector should be 
held responsible for tho proper administration of the new Act and 
regulations; that discover^' of defects and proposals for their removal 
should be a recognised part of bis duties ; we propose to vest him under, 
section 10 with certain appellate powers — powers only exercised now by the 
Chief Inspector in the United Provinces; we propose thraughout to, 
increase his powers and make him fully responsible for the working of 
the Act> Our pioposals are based on tho system at present in force in 
Bombay — a system far superior in its form and in its results to anv other 
that we have examined. On' the Chief Inspector uUl rest the unty of 
fixing tho maximum pressure of a boiler, of altering the pressure, of 
1 ■*’* - ■ ’ . '■ -s that are below the standard 

‘ ■ ■ withdrawing certificates, and 

; ' . . k which we suggest for him 

under the Act, regulations, and rules will be a heavy and responsible 
- ' 1 -1 . • ■ ^ 1 trolling ofliccr, free fiom all 

ritbout the existence 
im woiking^of any all-India 
Act and regulations will be impossible. If tins de^'ion be accepted it 
follows that the present average type of Chief or Senior Inspector must 
go; the post must not be one open to the Inspector in the ordmavy cowrse 
ufpTMmotion; it requires special and superior qiialifcations; it requiies 
i" * " * . 'jgf status, which will naturally involve 

; ■ ■ . ■ ■ Our terms of reference do not cover the 

1 • , , < ■ of serWee of Chief Inspectors, but we 



TfOMld p\-il tbs that> to ^vovd AKTicuUifts tcgaT^lmg pay 

and pTomolion and to cn«^\iTC a gvcatct wniformity in ailministration, the - 
service sbould^ie an aU-lndva one, and Chief Inspectors shonW liable 
lo transfer from one province to another. 

3G. It may l« argned that om proposals area counsel of perfection, 
and that in practice the ptnallcr provinces conld 
-enter ittspectars ta tue i^ot afford to ivay the salaries required. Wo 
»»» er prov cc». [jave, liotrever, tarcfnlly considered this as]?ect 
of the ptoUem- It must be remembered that >vc propose tUc abandon- 
ment of the necessity of employing ccrtilicatcd engineers largely on the 
groands that efficient iij«pectioJi is sufficient to ensme the safety of a 
boffer. The Chief Inspector rriU be the keystone of this Bystera of • 
efficiency, and ■ j*- » 
larger, provinc' "■ ' ' ■ _ ■ 

. the smaller pr< ■ ■ ■ . ' 

- or other dntic ■ ■ *! ' ■ ■ ■ 

_TriU be necessa ^ . «! v 

control of a single Chief Inspector ) thus Balachistan might be yoked 
rritU Bombay ; Assam n ith Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa with the Central 
Provinces and Berari while the United Provinces, the Punjab, Delhi, *nd 
the Xortb-West Frontier Province might constitute a single gronp. Of 
the two .olternatives we favour the latter; under the former it is not 
improbable that boiler inspection work might suffer at the expense of the 
other interests of the Chief Inspector, a result which we have already 
remarked'to kave been achieved in ^ladras. 

, 37- It has been suggested to us that our proposals might prove 

insufficient to ensure the uniformity, "which it 
is now pioposed to introduce into the Act and 
regulations, nnd that it might be advisable to 
appoint an Inspector-Cieneral of Boileis for all India We hardly think^ 
that such an appointment would be essential, and it would in any case be 
♦inconystent with the theory of administration of the Act by Provincial 
Governments. Ilueh must depend on the selection of "the right type of 
TOnn as Chief Inspector, and the assurance would be greater if it were 
possible to arrange for the transfer of Chief Inspectors between 
provinces. We are further of opinion that uniformity of administration 
may be maiutained by the discussion of difficulties at periodic conferences 
of DivectoTB of Industries— provided that all proviuces agree to place 
them in administrative control and, if necessary, by annual conferences 
' of Chief Inspectors It would, however, lead to facility in subsequent 
adroinibtration if, at the time of the introduction of the new Act, 
regulations^ and vule4, an expjnenccd mechanical engineer were appoint- 
to advise all Provincial Governments and in assist in th** proper 
initial organic tion of the reformed system. 

0. — Syn^m Qf 'Re^uitaUon of fiotferj. 

3S. It is clear that some form of registration of boilers is .an essential 
importaaMot.ystam cf F^k^inary to an efficient system of inspection, 
regutrition. It IS prescrib-M by law iu several provinces, and 

in all provinces a rough method of registration 
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is in force, ordinarily prescribed by rules framed under the Act^; in no 
case, however, are the legal provisjoris Mjihciont to attain the end that we 
have in view, and in practice Bomlnv alone has a syslcin very closely 
resembling the pre«ent propo^ds Our inanj object in insisting on a 
bomcwliat com pie V system of registration is to ensure uniformitv in the 
working of the new Aet and regulations throughout Ijulia,' and to give 
that uniformity a pcactu-al value in the ca >‘0 of hollen? winch may l)e 
used hi more than one ])rovince. In llomKav a svstem has been intro- 
ducisl under section t>f the Aet whicli requires at the time of registra- 
tion a comj)lete survey and measurement of the boiler, on thc-Kasis of 
whicb tlie original maviinuin pressure at uliicb the l)oiler may l>e 
ywked, is lived. The details and results of tliis survev arc entered in a 
special memorandum book, wbieh constitutes a test of^ and check on, all 
subsequent inspections. AVe now propose to develop tin's Kv.sfcm, to 
amalgamate the original survey and registmtioii into a single process, to 
be known as legistration, and to make the results of this registration in 
any province valid over the whole of Imli.i. The legal liasis for registra- 
tion has I)eeii laiiUdown in section b of thedniffXet ; the procedure has 
been prcsctibed in the draft regnlations, part II, section I, and ccitain 
adniinisti-ativc instructions have been fonnnl.ited in j)art of the rales' 
fnimed under section 2S of the draft Act. Under section 27 (d) oT 
the dm ft Act the main insti actions :ne contiined in legulatioiis 
to be framed by the Goveinment of India owing to the great import- 
ance of maintaining uniformitv in reglstiation. It must be 

vetncmbeied that the inigin.il iniij)oi.tion of a boiler before use 
ill India differs entirely from suhsequciit inspections prior to 

the renewal of an existing ccrtilic.ite 'I’lie main object of the original 
survey or insjtectioii is to ensure that tlie hoiler complies with the • 
standard conditions for the material, design, and constiiiction of boilers; 
the object of subsequent inspections is to discover whether the maximum 
pressiue permissible ns a result of the original survey should be main- 
tained or reduced as a result of deterioration or wear and te.ir due to 
bad care and management. It will thus be seen that theie is no ^ 
inconsistency in Ulstinguishing between the 'oiiginal . and subsequent 
inspections. 

iil). Our proposals are hiielly as follows ■ AVheuever it is proposed 
that a boiler Viiall be used for the first time 
® m or regSeS!' the owner null be required to apply 

for registration, forwarding with the appliwtion 
certain prescribed draivings and speciruations of the boiler. The boiler 
will then be subjected by an Inspector to a detailed measurement of ^11 
its paits; these measurement- wU lie entered in a Alemorandum of 
Inspection Book in a prescribed form in which • calculations for the 
maximum woiking pressure pcimissible will he entered. The Memo- 
randum of Inspection Book will then be forwardetl to the Chief Inspector 
for onlers under section S of the draft Act preparatory to the final 
fixing of the pressure and the issue of the, original certificate. A copy 
of this book ivill bo retained as a permanent reeonl in the office of 
the Chief Inspector, while the original book ‘ will be maintained as the 
Inspector'f, Inspection Book. It will be noted that, wnth this inform- 
ation at diand, it will he possible to maintain a verx' close control 
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•over the work of inspection We further propose that, whenever^ a 
boiler is transferred from one province to another, it shall be accompanied 
ty the Registration Rook, and for this purpose provisions ha\e been 
been draftcil, necessitating a report of all transfers of boilers, .and that 
any certificate in force at the time of transfer, based initially on sneb 
-a Registration Book, shall remain in force for the period originsilly 
granted, subject onlv to an examination for the detection of any damage 
that may have been 'caused during the period of transit. This system 
Trill dispense with new registration at the time of transfer, and will 
ensure the acceptance in one province of the same maximum pressure 
that has been allowed in another, thus largely avoiding diCFerences due, 
apart from differences in regulations, to the personal equation in in- 
spection. It is obvious that th^ measurements prior to registration 
require considerably 'move work and time than, the ordinary inspection 
-entails, and we have accordingly proposed that a special scale of fees — 
higher than those fixed for annual inspections — should he charged for 
icgistration. In view of the great ad\antages which the owner will 
-dcrivi^ mainlv in case of tran.sfei's of iKiilers, the luajoiitv of the wit- 
nesses examined have accepted the necessity and justice of this increased 
scale. 

40. The advantages of this unifoim scheme of registration have 
been almost universally lecognised ; it will 
^*****po^d enable the importer to_ legister a boiler at the 

time ami place of import with the assurance 
that it will be able to work at the piessure then fixed to whatever 
part .of India it nu_\ be sent. In the case of the purchase or sale of a 
boilei, the uniformitj' of pressuie pevmissili^e ^dds a guarantee of 
great importance to the transaction Onl^^vT'o^objeetions have heen 
'raised against the proposed system It has been suggested that a 
- thororrgh examinatioir would still he necessary after the tiunsfer of 
a boiler on the grounds that an Inspector rn the transferring pro- 
vince might be induced to certify a bigher pressrrre than the rules 
permitted, as his responsibility woirld then cease, and tliat damage, 
hither'to undetected, might come to light when the boiler was 
unseated.. The first ground is based entirely on experience of the system 
at present irr force, and rs, we think, sufficiently grrarded against by the 
fact that under orrr proposals the pressure of a- boiler cannot be increased 
, except under the orders of the Chief Inspector, and that the Registra- 
tion Rook maintains a complete and continuous history of the condition 
of each boiler. In the second ground there may be some force, and 
accordingly in section 9 (4) of the draft Act ire bar e entered a pro- 
vision authorising a fresh inspection during the continuance of a certi- 
ficate. In a commercial transaction this tuU enable the vendee to insist 
, on the vendor obtaining a fresh certificate fora boiler, after it bas been 
unseated, iramedijtely before the completion- of the sale The other 
objection raised was to the effect that, where a boiler has been manu- 
lactured by a recogniseil firm of boiler makers, or where a boiler is im- 
the certifirate of a Boiler Insurance Company, no 
fresh survey or measurement is necessary. With these contentions we 
■cannot agree. Every Chief Inspector will be responsible _for regulating 
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the working of each boiler at puch maximmn pressTtro as will ensure-, 
against the occurrrncc of accidents; if bis responpibility is to be com- 
plete be must bo responsible for the measmements and calculations on 
which he lixes tbe maximum prcssujc. • It is an admitted fact that few 
boilers coii*espond exactly with the specifications and drawings according 
to which they are constnicted ; a difference of in” the 

thickness of a pbte — a difference that would not be unusual — would 
result in cousidemble variations in the calculations; a plate, rolled 
nominall}' to the thickness of ^’'pths of an inch, may not have been 
evenly rolled. The certificate of an Insumnce Company would be of 
still less value ; their ordinaiy methods of inspection are not in accord- 
ance with the regiilations that will henceforth he prCKCiibed, nor must 
it bo forgotten that, in the case of a boiler for wliich the company 
retains no financial responsibility as in the case of boilers imported into 
India, the ceitificate of a company, Tvhich exists "for the purpose of 
insurance, cannot be one of sufficient reliability- It is important in our 
opinion that the responsibility for fixing the maximum pressure should 
rest on tlie Chief Inspector. 

D. — Legal Trovinoni for the Inspection of Boilers. 

41. In the provisions of the draft Act relating to the actual in- 
spection of boilers only two changes in principle 

s^^tion have been made. The one change has already 

been explained in paragraph 34 ; the Inspector 
will be authorised merely to renew a certificate without any alteration in 
the terms thereof ; any alterations whether in period or pressure, and 
any proposals for structural alterations or repairs will leqnire the 
sanction of the Chief Inspector. The other change proposed is an 
attempt to reconcile the existing law ivith present ^practice. In all 
existing Acts the Inspector is required by law to inspect a boiler within 
a certain period from the receipt of the application ; the actual periods 
are as follows ; — • 

Bengal • . , . . , • 14 days, 

Bombay ..v*. ^.4 diws or 20 days, if no'^^ 

Inspector has been 
‘ appointed * 

Jlsdras , , 7 days in tha city, 30 

^ " days in other aieas 

United ProTinces . . • • » 30 days. 

Burma 7 days in^ towns, ~Sl 

days in other areas 

Punjab . . . . . . ^ days. 

Central Pi-ovinces . ... , .20 days 

It is pnmd facie obvious that with inspections extending' over the 
whole of a province it mnst be impossible, without the'entertainment of . 
an abnormal staff, to' ensure inspections, boiler by boiler, within the 
periods fixed. It is further a matter of doubt, what legal responsibility 
.^8 - ' 



would attach to the Boiler luspection Department were an explosion to 
occur after the expiry of the prescribed period, but before an actual 
inspection had been made. This method of fixing the period within 
which an inspection must be made is a survival from the original ‘Boiler 
Inspection Acts, when the ‘Acts were confined to the towns and it was 
necessarv* to exercise strict control over the inspecting staff, whicK did 
not constitute a whole-time sendee. Assuming that a single Inspector is 
able to inspect from 3 jO to 400 boilers per annum under present condi- 
tions, it would clearly be impossible for him to perform this programme 
over an area of say, 10,000 square miles, if he were compelled to arrange 
his programme in the order in which sporadic applications were filed. 
As a matter of fact, the provision of law is a dead letter in practice. . In 
areas where seasonal factories exist it is obviously essential to inspect 
either at the close, or just before the commencement, of the working 
T ’ 1 ^ 1 --- jj; j’g important that' inspections 

convenience of the owners; in any 
whole battery of boilers out of 
action for inspection purposes at the same time. As a matter of practice, 
inspections arc now arranged, without any complaints, to suit the conve- 
'nience of boiler-owners and to facilitite the work of the inspecting stafFv 
It is, however, essential, if no period within which inspection must be 
made is prescribed, that some provision should be laid down in the Act 
similar to proviso (6) of section 6 (1) of the Bombay Act, to enable a 
boiler to he used after the expiry of the period of the certificate if in- 
spection cannot be made by the due date. In section 9 (3) of the draft 
Act we have framed a provision enabling the owner to continue to use a 
boiler until inspection has been made, provided that he has otherwise 
complied with the provisions of the Act, and subject to certain conditions 
under which a certificate would ipso facto cease to be valid. No period 
has been prescribed within which inspection must be made after the date 
of application, and the responsibility for ensuring systematic and speedy 
inspection will now rest on the Chief Inspector*. Tire law relating to 
inspections contains no other changes of importance 


.ff. — Accidents. 


' 42. In section 1 (n) a definition of an accident has been laid doyn, as 
Proooanro la cMe Of tender the existing law an accident appeared 
accldsnts. to exclude an explosion. 

- No radical alterations have been proposed in the law relating to the 
report of, or enquiry into, accidents. We have, however, proposed that 
in the case of serious accidents the enquiry should be in the hands of the 
Chief Inspector, and liave laid down a statutory provision relating to the 
issue of renewal certificates in case of accidents. We also propose that 
the law should apply to accidents to steam-pipes as well as to boilers, and 
have extended the period within which an accident must be repoiied fiom 
l2 to 2t hours in accordance with experience gained from the working of 
the present law. In section YI of the model rules framed under section 
28 of the draft Act a provision has been entered allowing for the enquir- 
ing into serious accidents by the •Chief Inspector 'in conjunction "with 
some other person ^ appointed by the Locab Government. This proposal 
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is Unscd OTi tlic Connnissjons np{)oint«‘(l (o onfun'ro into explosions in 'the 
llritisli IfIcs under tlio Jloiler iix plosions Act —u provision of umloubted 
vnluc in ea<e of Porions ju-cidonts. 


•V:l. The exist in^^ sy.stctn of npjKMK- dllTorKfoa lion ilderin;» extent in 
*' dilTerent provinces. Jii llenijitl the appellate 

•CooBtlttitUn^of nppoiiRto nulliorify roiistilutod hy liw is a person ap- 
])ointcd for the pni pose hy the fiocal Govern- • 
inent either alone or assisted hy tno experts' as assessors; in pnicticc 
appeals, if lieaul at all, are heard hy lljo wliolo of tho Hoiler Commission. 
In Homha)' appiuils are heard hy Coinmissions eonsistin;]; of an indcllnito 
iJlimhor of personK. In jAfadnis tlie Presidency or D/strW Jtha^fistnite 
eonstitnles the ! 4 )])Ldlate authority for the area within his jurisdic^n 
with tho assistance of two competent assessors. In tho United Pro- 
vinces the Chief Inspector const itules the first Court ftf appeal, a further 
appeal hcinii alloned to tho Sanitary rhi^jlneer or an olliccr specially 
appointed for the purpose, assistwl, if he tliinhs lit, hy tno assessors. 
In the Puiijnh one or more j)ersoiis in:iy ho empowereil to hear appe.als.' 
liurma relies on a panel coiisistin;^ of two or more inemhers of the lloiler 
Commission, suhjuct ton second appeal to the Loeal Government, while 
til tho Central Provinces cacli District ]^ra;;istrale heats appeals, assisted 
by one or more assessors, a Feeond iijipoal lyinj; in certain cia'unisf.aiices 
to the Divisnm.al C'ominiKsiotuT. In actual practice tho nmnher of 
appeals filed is extromely Miiall, oni' in tho Pnnjah in the past six 3 ears 
and tno in llomluj* in the last 1 S voars hein^ Upical. It is, horvever, 
essential ttiat some provisions siionld ho laid down for the filing; and 
he.irinif of appeals. The tirst essential of an apj)e.al irnder the Act is 
that it must he decided with the least possible defiy ; for in most cases 
in \\liicli nn appeal aonld he tiled the boiler would remain out of use 
pending: tho deeisiou of the appeal. It is accordinp;!}’ necessarj' that the 
system should be one that will ensure a speodjr heacin'j. Tho second 
essential is tliat the appellate hodr» must consist of cvpeif mechanical 
eti;jineer.s ; for there are few appeals tlmt do not niise from the decision 
of teohiiical matters and, as tho appeal will he a;»ainst the order of tho 
Chief Inspector — an enL;ineer under the system that xvo have proposed 
of spochl qualilieations — it is essential that tlie ajijrellatc hod}' sliottld 
consist only of the host expevt.s availahlc. In view of tho improved 
status nf (ho Chief luspecfor rve propose to follow the system in force 
in tho United Provinces and <;ive to the Cliief Inspector appellate powers 
over tho orders of Inspectors ; in section 10 of the draft Act we have 
acoovdin^ly adopted section 20 nf the United Provinces Act with a fow 
vorkil altonifions. Iir section 18 of the draft Act powers have heoii 
}rj\ * ’ G ‘ ' *' ■ ‘ Cor the 

}»»' - ■ I ' ' ' view 

of • rhahly^ 

ina 1 'f Uw* 

In part VII of tho Model llulos formed under section 2S(/) of the 
draft Act, rve have su^’^cstt'd a systoin-that should ho at the saiire lime 
exprxHtlous and ofllcicnt. In view of the paucity of appeals it w 
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probable that a single appellate axjthority would snfiicc £or each province it 
13 extremely improliable ’ ‘I , ■*' ■ '1' 7 

al engineers of snfficien' _ . ■ ' 

except near the most ^ ' ‘ ' u-j 

‘ ' , * ’ ' . ' aiitliorily should be constituted for each 

; , ■ re an additional court might be located at 

■ uo ■ Tresident of the court should be an 

officer possessing judicial or rnagisteml experience, and that the court 
should consist of three expert mechanical engineers ; we suggest the 
number three in older to avoid requiring the President to give the 
castiD" vote, where a difference of opinion may exist, in technical matters 
of which he is hkely to have no knowledge- In order to avoid delay in 
constituting the appellate court we suggest that each Local Government 
should constitute a panel of expert mechanical engineers from whom 
three can be immediately selected at the time of the hearing of^ aOj 
appeal. "Witnesses have unanimously accepted thc' system of appeal 
which is outlined above. 


G — Omissions froiih existinr} Arts, 

44-. It is necessary to indicate briefly impoitant omissions from exist- 
. ing Acts which have not been referred to in 

cxwuigAct*. lepoit. Tlie Bengal, Madras, and Central 

Provinces Acts call for no special comment. 
The only impoit.int omis'.ion from the Burma and Punjab Acts is the 
authority given to issue a certificate for a boiler on the report of the 
certificated engineer without further inspection ; this provision is 
obviously, inconsistent with the purport of the Act, and has naturally 
been excluded with the abolition of the provision necessitating the 
employment of certificated engmeeis. Fiom the Bombay Act a 
considerable amount of detail has been omitted , part of this 
has been lelegatcd to the regulations and rules; part has been 
totally omitted as coveung details for which no legal provision 
is nccessaiy Much the same applies to the United Provinces 
Act — ^an Act otherwise admirable. Particular attention is called to 
provisions in Chapter VII of that Act ; section 36 is covered by 
the provisions of the Indian Penal Code relating to public servants ; 
section 37 appears to enter into much unnecessaiy detail." In section 47 
certain important provisions exist which do not find place in any other 
Act, namel}*^, the power to extend the Act not only to piirae-movers, hut 
to internal comhustion-engmes, cylindeis of vessels used for containing,-' 
hut not for generating steam, oi to any class or descriptioiv- of such 
rnachinery. This question has largel)' been dealt with in this report in 
discussing the inclusion of prime-movers and the definition of a boiler. 
j+ t -1 # ■ pgetjon of internal comhus- 

' ' Jd he anticipated from them, 

• ■ ^ . Such a proposal has not 

been advanced in any other province, and in our opinion no case has 
been made out for inserting a provision, making it possible to extend the 
provisions of the Act to any form of machinery excepting steam-boilers 
and steam-pipes as defined in the draft Act. 
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IV.>~Proposod new Regulations, 

45. In the preceding p<aragiapli it has been noted that a considerable 
amount of detail has been relegated to regida- 
®*|uULU<ms Rules framed tinder the Actr— provision 

— for this has been made in sections 27 and 28 
of-tbe draft Act. As bas been pieviously noted^ a sharp distinction Kas 
been diawn between the icgulations and the rules The regulations 
refer entirely to technical matters and to procedure in which hornogeneity^ 
is essential in order to ensure the uniform woiking- of the Act ; these 
regulations, it is proposed, will be framed hy the Government of India ; this 
proposal is unanimously suppoi ted by the evidence recorded. The rales 
refer to questions concerning the administration of the Act ; they have 
been framed as model rules for the guidance of Local Governments, which 
will have the power to alter them in accordance with the decision that 
the administration of the Act will he in the hands of Local Governments. 
The general sy.stem on which the regulations and rules have been framed . 
has been described in paragraphs 10 and 11 of this report. It is now 
necessary to enter into further details regarding the methods which have 
been employed in drafting them. - 

46'. Part I of the regulations lays down the standard conditions for 
the material, design, and construction of steam- 
standard doadltions for boilers ; these arc of fundamental importance ; , 
° tlof^lPboUor*.**^”'’* for it is on the basis of these conditions that it '' 
' i*. decided whether a certificate can be issued for 
the use of a boiler and, if .so, at what maximum pressure the boiler can be 
worked. In paragraph 10 we have stated that these standard conditions 
have been based on the latest Board of Trade Regulations for IVIarine 
Boilers, f if., Standard Conditions for the Design and Construction 
JIarine Boilers, 1920. In adapting these regulations for land boilers in 
India the evidence of a large "number of mechanical engineers has been ^ 
taken, and a conference of mechanical engineers was also held in Calcutta ; 
the lines on which the regulations have been adapted have follow^ the 
decisions ai rived at at the conference * appendix IV) and are sup- 
ported by most of the technical evidence recorded. It must he remem- 
bered that practically all boilers used in India are imported fiom Europe or 
America. ; boilers have, bowever, been constnicted in India from materials 
imported from abroad, and the construction of a large steel-plate rolling- 
mill by the Tata Steel and Iron Works at Jamshedpur makes it probable 
that before long boilers will be constructed in India from material manu- 
factured in India. It has accordingly been necessary to frame the regula- 
tions in such a manner as to cover boilers constructed in India from 
materials manufactured in, or outside of, the country. In older to satisfy 
ourselves regarding the' conditions under which steel plates would be 
manufactured- we visited the Tata ‘Steel and Iron Works. We. are 
satisfied that steel can be manufactured up to the standard laid down in 
the Board of Trade Regulations ; and w'e are further satisfied that the 
steel is manufactured under supervision and subjeet to tests; suflicient to 
entitle it to most'favoured treatment uiidei the regulations. In adapt- 
.. iug the Beard of I^dc Regulations provisions have been inserted to 
ensure their applicability to land boilers of all types. 
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47. In appendix I B the proposed stindard conditions bavc been printed 
vritli exp\nnaioTy jvolesj Vfber\i^et important 
rxniantvtiotj ef certftta differences from tbo lioaid of Trade Rcgnlations 
rovnw in^Bta^flara con- in order to avoid the necessity' of detailed 

explanations^ in the report. It is, however, 
necepcary toreferto two matters of importance, the one of form, the other 
of principle. The former refers to the tvpc of " formula ** adopted in the 
Tcgnlations, In all existing provincial ndes and in previous Board of 
Trade Kegalation>; formula! were recorded in extended form, t.c., in riich a 
manner that each foimula was self-explanatory. The new Board of Trade 
regulations have abandoned this principle and have adopted condensed 
formal®, each formula being boiled down to the lea‘-t pos'^iWe number 
of ingredients ; eucIi condensed •formal® are not eclC-cxplanatory, as 
■without detailed calcivlations it is impossihle to estimate how various 
figures have hcen arrived at Provided that the fomvula is correct, 
Jiowcver, there is no necessity that it should be self-explanatory J and the 
condensed type of formula has the great merit of being clear and brief. 

have accordingly adopted the Board, of Trade method. The other 
matter is one of considerable importance. It has heeu maiiitamed that 
when once satisfactory standard conditions have been laid down, no new 
boiler should be licensed for use in India, unless it conforms to tficsc 
standard conditions In theory it must be admitted that this argument 
is con eot ; in practice, however, it would work with considerable haidsirip. 
There is little doubt that, when once a satisfactory uniform standard 
has been prescribed fbr the -whole of India, there -will be a strong 
tendency for boiler nianufacturers to conform to that standard. 

here a boiler may be imported which 
onfotm to the prescribed standard, but 
. a pressure somewhat lower than the 

pressure for which it was designed Following the decision of the 
Calcutta Conference and the great majority of the evidence, wc propose 
that such boilers should be permitted to be used, but only at such 
reduced pressure as would be allovred under the conditions that have been 
laid down in the draft regulations. We would add that in the regula- 
tions We have proposed special favourable conditions for boilers that are 
. constructed and the material for which is tested under the supervision 
and inspection of a recognised inspecting authority. We further proposc- 
_ that the new conditions should not he applicable until one year after 
the passing of the Act, to allow for the completion of bodew now 
constructed or under construction. 

45. The general provisions of those pails of the regulations dealing 
with steam-pipes registration and Inspection 
e«»njia^a^8WcatUB<»r boilers have already been sufftcicntly de- 
scribed in this report. We propose that the fees 
for registration of a boiler should be fixed uniformly for the whole of India 
m the regulations in order to avoid objections that might be raised by im- 
porters if a different scale ■were fixed in different provinces. The fees for • 
inspection 'will, hoa*ever, be fixed under the rules by each Local Govern- 
ment, doubtless with regard to the cost incurred in administering the 
Act. Fees in all provinces are at present fixed on the basis of the 
13 



noluinal-horso po\Tt'r of (ho (Mtllor or jmiiio-tnovi'r. If the prime- 
mover is ruled out, it irill he fo\md that every province oulcuhitcR 
nomiiml-liorRo pnuer hv u different method, (he method hoinpf onliiwrily 
Iwsed on the oiviv of tlio tlrivjjmle of the hoiler. Thus, uhile Homhay ^ 
divides the lire-|»ru(e im*a l)\ j, IJenpd valculutes (he nmmnnl horso 
power of ii siiniliir hoiler hy muUlplyln^ the fire*j»r!Ue area hy 2, Itis" 
obvious that the term “nominal horM^-pouer ** has in reality no precise 
mo:tmng 5 however important it umy ha\e heon in the days of ^\ntt, it 
lias no ajiplicnhility to tlu' nimlern type of hi^di pix'ssure hojler, and there 
is neeowlinjjly no reason in* relainiuj; a (evin that has heeomc a tW^rant 
jnisnomer. It is (rue that the term is still u<eil hr certain holler 
manufacturers, hut iustaueos ha\e tieon bnuifrlit to our notice of 
oomplaiuts made hy owners of hoiloi's on the p'ound that the nominal 
horse-pun or caleulatal hy the Hoiler Inspection Dejcirtmexit has 
difToriHi fnuu that ;;iveti iiy the manufacturi'r. Coiistderinjj (hat 
the term has no n'al eonuotation, this is perhaps not furprisinf? I 
In aholishim; this meaninjtlcss leim we have the Mipjiort of all the 
((.H'liiiical witnesses evamiuod. It Is still, however, iuvess:\ry to 
devise some means of class! fyinj^j hollers in onlei to fi'tthe »e{;istra{ion and 
inspection fees for difTeivut classe>. and sires of hollers; it .would clearly 
he imapillahle to mulct the owner of a small vortiral Unler in the same 
foe tliat. is demanded from the owner of a larj^o Tjaiieashiie iHiiler. The 
lin*->ji'ato area of a hoiler is not a sa(israc(or\ Ikisi’s as the area wm I*e 
altered wIthi'Ut dillieiiKv It is essential (liaf tlie lusis for ealcnlatjon 
should lie simple to enatile (lie on iier to lile the rtsjuisito eonvi't feo lU 
lu-eoi-danee with the Act a( (lie (Jine of Jji's application for n'^risfiutiom 
We h ave nceejittHl the piinciple tint the fee should he raleulattnl appniti- 
mately on thekisisof the heatinj; siir“ ^ 

to the amount of work iiuolved in ■ ■ . ' 

outer into a minute civU’ulation of the ' ■ i . ‘ ! 

r> of Ri'otion 1, |uit II 'oE the draft ivj^uhitions the methoil of c;d- ■ 
cul itinij the lieitmjr sm face of diiTen'iit types of hojlcrs— a calculation 
also mpii rod fm ivmdatin*; the areas of s.ifot \*-\*aU os — has hiHUi laid 
down, and a siiilo of elruixos for ivijist ration of Niilors has heon framcsl, 
ol.issifyinjj hvulois under seven heads on the Kisls of the area* of (ho 
lieatins; wiiraiv. s In onler to a\oid any mkipjm'heiision in the «sc 
of the term “ heating stirfaco'’, as in the wise of nominal horse- 
power, we proj^so (0 adoiit tlie term “hoiler rntin^ ’k The elassf- 
lication is reipiiriHl for no otiier piiii>ose eveopt (ho fixine; of registration 
and inspection fees. 


V.—Proposod Model JUdmlnlstmtivo Uni os. 

•in. In iviraijrapli 11 of tins repent no have indlentiHl the intt'udetl 
“pplii'atiou of the mwlel rules to he fmmed 
* rtniss. Under sivtion US of the draft Aet, and the 

manner in u Inch they ha\e been dniftoth It is 
not intembnl (hat these rales should he in any '\^•ny himlius? on Local 
tiovernment.s, hut they will serve to show in what manner the dmft Act 
may l»o ndininistenHl, iuwnling to the intention with nhich the Act has 
44 



been framed. The rules regarding aeculents and appeals have already- 
been referred to in paragraphs 42 and 4^1 of the report. *Tht* remaining 
rales call for no special comment. 


50. -In conclusion we would draw attention to a fact which is perhaps 
not strictlv within the scope of our duties. 
Necessity PfeffleUntBtair. AVhatevcv system may he introduced for the 
' purpose of improving the effects of insi)cction, whatever Act may be 
framed for the purpose of enfoicing that system, /suct-os,s cannot he 
expected unless the staff employed is cipahle of pci forming the duties 
assigned to it. Special stiess has been laid on the necessity of cmployiiig 
Chief Inspectois possessing special qualifications. But thc-neces.sity 
of'employing efficient Inspectors is no less impoitiint. I^Iany pi’ovinces 
are at present unahle to lecmit np to the required .stiength hccause 
they aie unable to attract men possessing the requisite qualifications 
on the* salaries that they are prepaicd to offer. In one province at 
least the evidence tends to show that the exiguity o£ the salary ofl'ered 
hits resrdted in incieased, though unsanction^, ehaigcs on the boiler 
owner. In most provinces the department has been run at a profit; 
this is not the object of the Act, and the profit might with advantage 
be used for improving the emoluments of tlie inspecting staff If that 
were insirflicicnt, no objection would he raised to a small increase 'in the 
scale of charges; There aie only two points to keep in view— the 
employment of an efficient staff, and the preseiwation of the fail name 
of the^department. 

F. D. ASCOLI, Fre%tdevt 
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APPENDIX I.A. 


A Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to Steam 
_ - Boilers in India. 


Trca tjiWe. 


Short Utle. 


~ Exieitt, 


Commence ment. 

The proviso is necessary for the 
sdnunistrahon of the Act. The penod 
of grace before enforcing the Eegnla- 
tiODs will be entered in the Ee^la- 
tions. 


Wlicieas it is cipcdient to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to Steam Boilers ; it 
is hereby enacted as follows . — 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Indian 
Boilers Act. 1P21. 

(2) It eatends to the whole of British 
India, including Baluchistan and the Santhal 
Parganas, 

(3) It shall subject to the provisions of 
section 7 come into foice on the first dav of 
1021 


Defin\hone. 


New, but necessary ; in the former 
Acts accidents appear to exclude ex- 
plosions by mistake. 


The Bombay definition ; this defin- 
ition does away with the danse exclud- 
ing boilers us^ for domestic vurposet 
at atmospheric pressure — a fact not 
previonsly realised m Bombay The 
defimtion is explained in the report. 
The limit of 5 gallons is entered in 
order to exclude toy boilers from the 
operation of the Act and to ezclnde 
small boHers of the flash type. 


2. In this Act unless theic is anything^ 
lepugnant in the subject or context : — 

(n) ^A^ceident includes an explosion of or 
any damage to ft boiler or steam- 
pipe which is calculated to weaken 
the strength thereof oi to cause it 
to be liable tu explode 
(t) Boiler includes any closed vessel 
exceeding fi.ve gallons in capacity 
used expiessly for generating 
steam undei pi essure for nse out- 
side such vessel and'any monDting" 
or other fitting attached to suck 
vessel xvhieh w wholly or partly 
under pressure when steam is shut 
off. 


The Bombay and most complete 
definition. 


biewj required by the exclusion of 
prune-movers and the decision to apply 
thn Act to the inspection o! tteam- 
pipes. 


(c) Insjiector means any Jicison appoint- 
ed under this Act to be an In- 
spector. 

Oi&ner includes any {letson using a 
boiler as agent of the owner there- 
of, and any person using a, boiler 
which he has hired or obtained on 
loan from the owner thereof. 

(e) Breeenhed means prescribed by 
regulatious or rules framed under 
this Act. 

(/) SUam-pife^ includes only the main 
pipe or pipes through which steam 

E sses directly from a boiler or 
ilers to' a prime-mover or other 
first user 





S. Nothing in this Act shnll npplj to nny 
lotteT Of BlcMn-pipc— 

(tt) used npon or Appertaining to any 
raiiway within ,the jiicflning of 
that word na defined in section 
danse 4 of the Indian Hailwaje 
Act. 1800 ; 

(i) in any^ steam Tcssd as defined in This is mninV ^ 

section D, clanao 2 of the Inland precise draft of the old rules. 

Steam Vcaaels Act, 1884, or in any 
steamsliip as defined in section 3, 

• danse 1 of.thc Indian Stenmshipa 
Act, 1884. 

(c) under the' control of the Rojal ?'■ 

Navy. "• “■ ■ 


Central Provinces f3(a)l, Comhny (3), 
Rfadraa Dl^iLUnitOT Provinces t45{a)], 
Burma 1 1(4)1, Distitts^ish Bengal (1) 
and Punjab ^1(3)] whiob cjdudea only 
locomotive bbilera on railways. 


4. The Goveinment of India inay by notifi- 
•cation in the Gnretfe of Tmfsa eicVnde any 
local area fiom anv or all of the nrovtstons of 
this Act. 

5. (Jj A Local Govermnent maj at any 
t\me appoint ewch pevaona as it thinks fit to 
ho Inspectors under this Act, and shall appoint 
one o^f sncli Inspectors to bo Chief Inspector. 


(2' The pei sons so appointed shall, within 
such urea as the Local Government may direct, 
cietcUo the powds confer 1*04 and pertonn the 
duties imposed on Inspects a by oi under 
this Act or by regulations or rules fiaraed 
Under sections S7 and 2a of this Act. 

(3) Eveiy Inspector shall be deomed to be 
a public servant within tho meaning of the 
Indian Penal Code, and shall be officially 
subordinate to such authority as tho Local 
Government may presciibe by mio in this 
behalf. 


Exthmons. 

This was not required before a« 
former Acts usnnlly referred to notiflcd 
areas only. For reason t’l Js report 


.dppatntmsntr. 

Tho important point is the Icwl 
position of tho Chief Inspector, w»d« 
United Ptonnocs [3(1)1. Bombay, 
[ ■4(1)1 Ihe appointment is now made 
compnlsory, 


Tide Madras [3(2)], United Province* 
(5), Punjab [3 (2)b 


. Siatiu. 

Adopted from tho FaotOTtes Act 
[4(6)1 This dispenses with epeoial 
provisions legaraing peualtica for 
obatruoting, etc , an Inspector in the 
disoharge of his duties. 


C. An Inspector may at any time, within Insprefor ffiay ^‘“'^dinyi 

tho local limits for which ho Is appointed, 

enter any blare tn building n*hevo ho has ^ 

reason to beliQvo that a boiler is being used ' *' 

tor tho purpose of inspecting or examining 

such boiler and any steam-pipo attached 

theroto, or of seeing that the provisions of . 

suction 7 MO being obaeTved in rospe-rt of^ e«en,. 

the boiler. 


60 


cf ttte oj Mer. 

Tbit eectioa tas been considerably 
■ntrengtbened in view ol tbo eban^ 
in the method of regisietic? a boiler. 
7 (6) is quite new to cover transfers 
(vide report). 7 (a) is now explicit 
Fide Bombay 6 (1), United Provinces 
(lO), Punjab h (1), Burma 16), Madras 
4. Bengal 5, Central Provinces 4 (o). 
Ths provisos are new and are necessary 
■for the administration of the Act. 
See also section 1(3) of this draft 
^ot. 


United Provinces 7 (e)^ 


7. Tlic owner of a boiley shall not use Ihe 
same or permit the game to he used — . 

(rt) unless it has been duly registered 
in nccordaiteo with the provisions 
> of this Act ; 

(t) if it has been transferred froin one 
province to another until the 
transfei has been reported in the 
prescribed manner ; 

(c) unless n provisional oi'dei oi a ceiti* 
licatc authonsing its use lias bmi 
granted and is in force undci the 
Act} 

(rfj at a pressure higher than what is 
entered ill a provisional older or 
certidcate still in force; 

(e) if it has been declared by an Inspector 
to be in a dangerous condition 
while a certificate is in f 01 cc. 


Piovided that Any boilei registeied, licensed 
01 ecrtiticd under any Act enteied in schedule 
I shall be deemed to have been legistered or 
certified under this Act , 

Provided fuither that, in any loca. area in 
which registration or a certiheate or license 
for the use of a boilei' has not previously been 
requtiedby law the provisions of this section 
shall not be in force until 12 months 
after the passing of this Act.' 


Baxter to he registered. 


This section ia largely new and la 
based on tbo distinction now drawn 
between original registration and 
renewal of certificates, but see Bom- 
bay 8 


For 8 (1) vwlfl Bombay 8 (1) and 
(2), Central Pronnees, 5 (1) and (2), 
Madras 5 (1), Burma 7 (1), Punjab 6 
(1), United PrcvinecB, H (1) and ( 21 . 


8 (1) The owner of any boilei, if be deshes 
to use the same, shall, if it is unregistered, 
apply to the Inspector to have the same legis- 
tered Every such application shall be accom- 
panied by such fee as may be piemibed. 


Bzaminatmn o/haxler, 

Madras 5 (2) and (3), Burma 7(2) and 
(3), United Provinces, 11 (3) and (4). 
Punjab 6 (2) and (3). ' 


(2j The Inspector shall after giving duo 
notice under section 10 proceed to measure 
and examine such boiler and determine at 

■ and 


Orders of Chief Int^ttor. 


(5) The Chief Inspector may — 

(rt) refuse to register the boiler or permit 
it to be used absolutely, or until 
such alterations or renewals as he 
may direct have been made to such 



(?>} rcgiatcv the boiler and assign to it Xh) r»d« Bombay 8 (2), Central Pro- 

n registry number subject to any Tineoe 5 (2), Madras (9), United Pro- 

alterations 01 lenewals to such Tinccs 11 ^ 

boiler that he may deem ncces- ^ ' 

saiy ; 

(c) order the issue of a certificate in the 
presciibed fomi autliorising the 
use of such bollci for a period not 
exceeding 12 montiis at such 

maximum pressure as he may 

think lit. 


(d) The Inspector shall foithwith convey Regitlraltonofhoiltr, 

the orders of the Chief Inspector in writing 

and issue anv ccitifieato oideicd undei section Bombay 8 (2). Central Provinces 5(3), 
8 (3) (c) to the owner of tbe boiler, who shall Madras (9), United Provinces U (2). 
within the piesciibod poiiod cause the leglativ 
numbei to do peimanently maikcd on such 
boiler in the presciibed manner. 


9. (I) Any ceitificate granted under the 
preceding section oi any renewal ceitificate 
granted under the provisions of section 11 
shall bo Valid only for the peiiod mentioned 
in the ceitificate piovided that — 

(а) when any accident lias occuiTcd to 

a boiici or steam -pipe attached 
thereto as described in section 17 , 

(б) when any boiler, not being a port- 

able or vehicular boiler, has been 
moved ; or 

(c) when any stmctural alterations, ad- 
ditions or renewals have been made 
to any boiler, or - steam-pipe 
attached thereto ; 

the ceitificate shall be deemed to be no longer 
in foicc until tho boiler or steam-pipc has been 
examined by the Inspector and certified foi 
such period and maximum picssuie as Lu may 
deem fit. 

(2) The owner shall on or before the date 
of expiry of a certificate, or as soon as a ceiti- 
ficate is deemed under tho preceding sub- 
section to be no longei in force, apply to thra 
Chief Inspector for a renewal certificate. Such 
application shall be accompanied by the 
prescribed fee. 

(3) IVhenevei the period of n ceitificate 
has cxpiicd the owner shall, provided that he 
has complied with the conditions of section 0 
12) and subject to the pi o visions of section 9 
fl), be permitted to use the boiler at the 
maximum pressure entered in the former 
certificate, pending the issue of or the lefusal 
to issue a new certificate or the grant of a 
provisional order under section 12, 


Limifafion of lafidify of certificate . 


Conveys the meamng of all existing" 
Acts but the proviso is mainly new^ 
though essential. Boiubay 9, united 
Provinces 14 and 11, Burma 7, Punjab 
6, Central Provinces C. - 


f 


Owner 
Is in 


to apply for renetoaf of . 
certificate. 

accordance with existing ActsJ 


TTHen certificate to remain in force. 


Is moat 
delays that 
vide Madras 


important to cover any 
must occur m inspection, 


Tl«8'claTis«i8iicTrftiidia iLtcedtdto (4) Nothin!? in this jpction shall he 
proTJde for the not infrequent ease of * ■ ‘ ' - 


i 


J)ale to U fiui for Mominatwn of 10. (1) 'Wheiiowr an arplication lias been 

better. • ' •«*... ,• « /n^ jv. 


rideBomhaylO, Madras 5, Bengal 5, 
Punjab 6, Central Provinces 4 and 8- 

.irrartj«m«nf» to he made fcy owner. 
The details have been transfcTTed to 
•the regulations. 


"HTien examination to he rtfueed. 


letw of certificate 

Madias 5, 7 and 8, Bengal 6 and 7, 
Bombay 11, ITnited Provinces 12, 
Burma 9, Punjab 8. 


Ptds Madras 6. 


r»d« United Provinces 16, Burma 8. 
Tnujab7, 


at least 4 uaj-s iiouce oi me uiue so uieu. 

(2) On the date so fixed the owner of 
the boiler shall — 

(n) afford to the Inspector all rcasouahle 
facilities for such examination and 
all such information as may 
leasonably he required of him ; 
aiTangc that the boiler is properly 
prepared for examination in the 
prescribed manner ; 

(e) provide in the case of a boiler about to 
be rcgistci'ed such drawings, speci- 
fications, and certificates as may be 
piesciihed. 

(3) If the owner fails without reasonable'' 
cause to comply with any of the provisions of 
the preceding sub-section the Inspector shall 
refuse to make the examination and shall 
report the facts to the Chief Inspector who 
shall, unless sufficient cause to the contrary he 
shown, require the owner to file a fresh 
application and fee under section 8 (J) or 9 (2), 
as the.case may he, if he intends to use the 
boiler. In such cases the piovisions of section 
9 (3) shall cease to apply. 

11. (i) The Inspector shall on the date fixed 
examine the boilei m the prescribed manner 
and, if he is satisfied that such hoilei and the 
steam-pipe attached thereto are in good condi- 
tion, shall issue a renewal certificate therefor 
in the prescribed foi'ra foi such period not 
exceeding 12 months and for such maxi- 
mum pressure, as he thinks fit, in accordance 
with regulations framed under this Act, 
provided that if the Inspector intends — 

(aj 4o issue ar certificate for a lesser ][«riod 
than that applied for (not being 
more than 12 months) ; 

(6) to increase or reduce the maximum * 
pressure admissible ; 

(c) to order any stractnral alterations, 
additions, or lenewals to he made 
to the boiler or steam-pipe, he shall, 
within 4S hours of his examination, 
inform the owner in writing of his 
reasons therefor, and shall not 
issue a certificate until he has 
obtained the, orders of the Chief 
Inspector. 

SS 



[2) If in U\c opinion of Uw Inspwtot tlw Rs/ntal of terlijitate, 

boilei is not fit for nse lie slinll, within 48 United Prortneea 13. 


12. (1) In the case of a boiler in respect of JTtJUs ef provitional critr^ 

wHch no ceitificate lus previously been . Bombay 6 (u'i) (a), 
granted, Ql in res^icct of which any stiuctuval ^ 
alterations, additions, or icncw.ils have been 
made or base been ordered to bo made or in 
respect of which it is proposed to increase or 
reduce the jnasimnm pressure permissible 


such mauraum pleasure ns he may thinh fit, 
pending the receipt of orders for the issue of 
or the refusal to issue a certificate fiom the 
Clrref Inspector. 

y2) Such provisional older " shall be in 
force for a period not exceeding 6 months 
and shall be sunendeied by the owner on 
receipt of the Clrief Inspector's oi'devs. 

13. The Chief Inspector may refuse to renew 
or may withdraw or revoke any certificate 
on the report of an Inspectoi, or othenvise — 

{o) if there is reason to believe that it has 
he«n fraudulently obtained or 
gi'anted erioneously or without 
sufficient examination ; 

\h) if the boiler in respect of which it has 
been granted has sustained injury 
or has ceased to be in good condi> 
tioD, or is not in charge of a person 
competent to have charge of it. 

14 No stiuctural alterations, additions, or 
renewals shall bo made to any registered 
boiler or steam-pipe unless such alterations, 
additions, or lenewals have been sanctioned in 
writing by the Chief Inspector The subso- 


Surrtnder of proviiionai order. 


Revocalton of cerfi/fcate, 

Madras 11, Bengal 8, Bombay 17^ 
United Provinces 16, Burma 13, Punjab" 
11, Central Provinces 12. 


Alteratione and reaewale to le- 
tantt\oned‘ 

Ttde United Pronacea 26, Madras 
10 (3), Central Provinces 14 and Bom- 
bay W. 


iospecioi null uispeiise wiin me lee lequirea 
by section fl {8). 

15. The owner of any boiler who holds a 
provisional order or certiticate therefor shall at 
all reasonable times duxiug the period for 
which such order or ceitificate is in force be 
bound to produce the same when called upon 
to do so hy a District magistrate 'or Conmris- 


Ttodaciion, of prcfMi<maI order or 
certificate. 



17 , 


Police. 
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5Pran*f<ri)/®rov»«<mat eritr or etrli^ 16, Anj Person who becomes tjbe owner of 
^eale. & boiler during the period for wbicb a proTt* 

BombsySKS), Moiras 10 (2), Central " 

Pronnees 16 (2). ' . . 


Report of oecidmf*. 

Bombay 20, Madras ‘.lO-A, Banna 
10 (1), tTaited ProTincea 28 and Central 
Frorinces 15. 

(Time for report altered.) 


ItrformaUon regariiny atcidente to he 
g^ven. 


FoUowb tTnited Prorinees exactly. 


Conditiont for ieeuing certificate after 
accident. 

New ; it is important that there 
ehonld he a dehnite mle about ce^* 
fiates in such cases. For the proriso 
t>td« the Beport, 


Conetitution of appetlate authority, 
Bombay 5. 


Appeal* to Chief Tnapeetor, 
"Omted Prcriucea 20. 

Tide Beport, 


Appeal* to oppeltafe authority. 


Bombay 14, Madras 12, Bengal 9, 
United PtOTinces 31 and S2, Bnrma 16, 
Punish 12, Central Pronnees 9 and 10. 


17. (i) If any accident occurs to s boiler or 
steam-pipe the .owner or person in charge 
thercoi snail, within 2 i hours of the occurrence 
thereof, report the same in writing to the 
Inspector, Every such rci»rt shall contam 
a true description of the nature of the accident 
and of the m]uty thereby caused, sulBcient 
to enable the Inspector to judge of the gravity 
of the accident. 

{2) Ever^ person shall bo ‘bound to ' 


exieui or me ueciueui. 

(3) Eo certiEcate shall bo renewed or 
granted for such boiler under section 11 until 
such renewals or repairs as may- be ordered by 
the Inspector have been carricu out, provided 
that“ 

Whenever an explosion has occurred, or 
whenever in the opinion of the Inspector the 
accident is of a serious 'Character, he shall 
report the facts to the Chief Inspector, and. 
no renewal certificate shall he granted without 
the orders of the Chief Inspector. 

18. The Local Government shall constitute- 
by rules framed in this behalf an appellate 
authority for hearing appeals pi-efen-ed by 
owners under section 20. 

19. Any person considering himself ag* 
gi'ieved by — 

(o) an Older made or purporting to be 
made by an Inspector in the^ 
exercise of any power conferred by 
this Act or by any regulation or 
rule made under this Act ; or 
(6) a refusal by an Inspector to pass an 
order which he is required or 
entitled by this Act or by any 
regulation or rule made under 
this Act to make, 

may, within 30 days from the date when 
such order is served upon him or such refusal 
is communicated to him or purports to have 
been made, app^l against such order or re- 
fusal to the Chief Inspector, whose decision, 
except as provided in the next snocceding 
section, shall be final. 

20. Any person considering himself aggriev- 

ed by-^n orfer of the Chief Inspector, 
whether in original or in appeal, ’ 

(a) refusing to register a boiler or to 
grant or renew a certificate to thet 
owner of a boiler. 


(i) refusbg to grant a ceitifieate for 
the full period applied for (not 
being moio than V2 months) or for 
the maximum pressui-o desired, 

C?) witbdian’ing or revoking a certificate, 
(rf) reducing the amount of pressure' 
specjJied in anj^ certificate or the 
period for which such certificate 
has been granted, 

(e) ordering structural alterations,, addi- 
tions, or tcnewals to a boiler or 
s team-pipe 

may within 30 days of the receipt of such 
order lodge with the Chief Inspector an 
appeal to ho heard by the appellate authority 
constituted under section 18. 'Ihe decision 
of the appellate authority shall bo final. 

21. Orders in appeals under’ sections Ift and 
20 shall bo communicated to and executed by 
the Inspector conceriicd and the Chief Inspect- 
or, rcspectirely. 

22. Any owner of a boiler who — 

(а) mahe^ any structural alterations, 

additions, or renewals to a boiler or 
steam -pipe without the orders of 
the Chief Inspector as required 
by section 1‘f, 

(б) refuses or neglects to produce a certi- 

ficate when duly called upon so to 
do under section 15, . 

(c) refuses or neglects to surrender a 
provisional order as required by 
section 12 (5), 
and any person who — 

(<f) refuses or neglects to make over to 
the new owner of» a boiler a pro- 
•visional order or certificate as 
required by section 16, 

(cj tampers with a safety-valve of a boiler 
so as to lender it inoperative or 
causes it to be loaded over the 
pressure entered in a provisional 
Older or certificate in force for the 
boiler, 

upd every owner or person in charge of a 
hoiler or stoara-pipe who — 

If) fails to report an accident to a boiler 
or steam-pipe as iiequired by sec- - 
tion 17, 

(p) or fads in any case to disconnect a 
boiler when any person is examin- 
ing it or working therein in accord- 
ance with regulations framed . 
under section 27 («?), 

•hall be punishable with a fine which may 
extend to Rs. 100 for each offence. 


Ezeeviion cj orders tn appeals 
This section bas been inserted in 
Order to cover npparent difiieulticB 
that have been experienced in exeent- 
ibg orders in appeals. 

renaUCet for nrigU efencet. 
hfadras 21, Bengal 11, Bombay 31, 
32, United Provinces 31, Burma 18, 
Punjab 14, Central Provinces 18 and 19, 
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■ Mftdr-ia 21, 11, SI 

and 32, United Ptonncea 31, llnrmij 18, 
Pnnjibl*. Central Provinces 18 and 19 


23. Any owner of n toller who uses Iho 
same nr permits it to be used — * 

(if) without a 'provisional order or certi* ' 
‘ ticatc duly obt.aineil and in force 

III respect theicof, 

(t) at ft higher pressure than th.ut allowed 
by ft provisional order or certi* 
fieate in force in lespect thereof, 

(c) without lepoitiug the transfer thereof 
from one province to another as 
Tciiuitovl W section *1 

shall be punisbablc with a fine which may 
extend to Rs. 500 and in the case of a con- 
tinuing ofTcnce, with an additional fine which' 
may extend to Rs. lOO for ev.'TV day after the 
first in regard to which he is convicted of 
having persisted in the offence. 


!Pe7W//y /or fampsritij witA rejisfry 
marl, 

Bombay 31, United Province* 35, 
-Central Provinces 20 and 21, 


21. {1) IVhoever removes, alters, defaces, 
venders invisible or otherwise tampers with a 
registry number marked on a boiler shall for 
every such act be punishable with a fine which 
may extend to Rs. 500. 


(2) ^VlioCTcr fraudulent! V marhs upon a. 
boiler a registry number which has not been 
duly allotted to it under the Act shall be 
punished with impusonment which may 
extend to 2 years or with fine or with both. 


Limifabon o/ cAaryei 
Madras 23, Bengal 12, Bombay 87. 
Umted Provmoea 40 and 39, Burma 19, 
Pumab 16, Central Provinces 2i 

This section follows existing' practice 
-as adapted to the proposed system 

OjTimMs 6y ichom coyniMlls* 
Bombay 36, United Provinces 39(2'), 
Central Provinces 23. • 

ItiVLi of regulations. 

Madras 23, Bombay 38, United Pro- 
vinces'll, Bunua £1, Punjab 17, Ccu- 
•tral Provinces 25. 




20. No offences against this Act shall be 
cognisable except by a Piesidency Magistrate 
or a Magisti ate of the first class. " 

27 The Governoi -General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gaxeffe ^Jnrfia, issue 
regulations consistent with this Act for all or 
any of the following purposes — 

(n) for prescribing the technical duties 
of the Chief Inspector and Inspect- 
ors , 

ffi) for laying down standard conditions 
for tlie material, design and con- 
struction of boilers^ 

(e) for determining the maximum pres- 
sure at which a boiler may be used ; 
(<f) for regulating the registration of 
boilers, including the fee payable 
thereon, the drawings, specifica- 
tions and certificates to be produced 
by the owner, the method of pre- 
paring a boiler for examination. 



the form of tho insjvcloi’s rejxittt 
the method of marking the regis* 
trr numher, and tlic v<?nod within 
which such registry numhei must 
bo iimiKed on tlic }‘)oi]rr; 

(<f) for regulating the insi'octiou and es.* 
« amination of boilers and steam- 
pipes, and pioicribing forms of 
cci titicales therefor ; 

(/) foi pi'esciibing (he matoilal to bo 
used for tho construction of steam- 
pilvs ; 

(17) for ensuring the safety of i>cr»on8 
working inside a boiler : 

(A) generally for the legistiation of 
hoileis and the technical I'equirc- 
inents of the Act. 

23. A Local Oo\ eminent may, hv notifica- 
tion in the ofljeiil G.i?et(e, jfsue rules for all 
or any of tho following puri’o-ies — 

(<f) for pivsciilnng tho adniinistnitivo 
duties of Chief Insi'octor and 
Inspectors, theii salary, allowances 
and conditions of sen ice, and tho 
administrative control to be exci- 
cised over them ; 

(t) foi regulating the transfer of boilers ; 

(p) for legulating the adinmistratton for 
registeiing and issuing certificates 
for boileis ; 

((f) for iwsciibing fees for tho issue of 
renewal ceiiilicatcs, and the lActhod 
of determining such fees ; 

(0) for regulating enquiiies into accidents ; 

(/) for eonstituting the appellate author* 
Itv under section 18, its powers, 
the method of he.aving all appeals 
and foi tevving costs in appeals; 

(< 7 ) foi the lucthod of payment and dis- 
posal of all fees, costs and penalties 
levied under the Act ; 

(A) generally for carrying out tho ad- 
' ministration of tho Act. 

20. All regulations and rales made under 
sections 27 and 28, shall bo* made after pre- 
rious publication, and when made shall be 
finally published in tho* Garotte, and shall 
eomo into force on such date as may be 
•pecified therein. 


31. T^ls Act shall apply to boilers and 
•team pipes belonging to tne Crown. 


(jj) has been added to allow of pro- 
visions nimilar to Section 10(2) of tho 
Uombay Act. 


Xssus of rwls*. 

lUsdrns 23. Bombsr S3, Unitixt Pro- 
vinces dl, Burma 21, Pnniab 17, Cen- 
tral Provinces 25. 


.Ksjulafiom and ruin hit puhliihedk 
Bntma 21. 


Pete very of fat, etc. 

V'tds Bengal 13, Bombay 39, Cestrat 
ProTlnocs 2U 

Pnbho demand has been adopted in, 
place of “arrears of land rmnno.*' 


jtpplieabirity to the Crown. 
Factories Act, Section 51. 

Tvls Report, 
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Potwr fo #u^n<l »n ea» 0 / tmfrjincy. 
Fsctories Act, SccUoa 5<; 
r»d« Ecport. 

RejieaU^ 

'Tiit Factoiios Act, Scctica 59 


SCHEDULE I. 


Act. 

The Bombay Boiler Inspection Act O' of 1917) as aqacnded to date. 

Tbe Bengal Steam Boilers and Prime-Morey Act (III of 1879) as amended to 
date. 

The Madras Steam Boilers and Prime-Movers Act (III of 1893) as amended to 
date. 

The Punjab Steam Boilers and Piime-Movers Act (II of 19021 as amended to 
date. ' . 

The Burma Steam Boilers and Pnme-Movers Act {II of 1910) as amended to 
date. • ~ 

The United Provinces Steans Boilers Act (HI of 191B) as amended to date. 

The Central Piovinces Boiler Inspection Act (II of 1007) as amended to date. 


32. Incase of 'any public emergency tbfr 
Local Government may oiempt any boiler or 
steam-pipe from this Act to sneb extent and 
during such period as it tbinki 6t. 

33, The Acts" cnteied in Schedule I are 
hereby repealed, provided tlrnt all anpointmenta 
made and all certificates given under the said 
Acts shall bo deemed to have been made or 
given under this Act. 


/ 


r 
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APPENDIX I.-B. 


Kegulatiotis framed by the Government of India under 
Section 27 of the Indian Boilers^ Act. 

Act No. of 192 . 


rEElilMIXARY. 


Paocs. 


PiST I. 

Standard conditions for tiie design and constrnetion of Land Loilers. 

Siciiox I — General Keguirements and Conditions aal to Material, 

Worlsinansliip, ete, ....... 63 — C4 

Sectiok II. — Materials of Construction ..... 66—70 

Section III. — Pules for DetennlniuR the ^Yorking Pressuro to he 

allowed on various parts of Boilers . , . , .i71 — 133 

pAET II. 


^ Jns^ection. 

Section I — Regulations foi the Registration and Inspection of 

Boilers 134—140 

Section II— Steam pipes 141 




PKEMMINARY. 


L The followins rcpilation* for. the in»^«tion of land h<iilcre and main eteam 
■ppes in Britisik India, and for their mtcnal, dceigtk and con* traction, thjiU be 

-applicable to all boiler* rcpidered after the fir»t day of 

Boiler* regiktcred before that date under the rariou* Act*, and boiler* in area* 
•eiclodcd from tbc operation of such Act* on that date, shall, a* they stand, be 
-deemed to comply rrith these regulations. 

2. In Bart I Inspector means, for material manufactured or boiler* conslracted, 
(a) in British India, an Inspector appointed bv Go\ eminent for the inirposc, (6) 
outside British India an Inspector acting on bch.-ilf of any Inspecting Authority 
xecognised as competent by the Government of India. 


-Part I.— Standard conditions for the design and 
' construction of land boilers. 


SECTION L— GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND CONDITIONS AS TO 
, 5IATER1AL. WORKilANSHIP, Eic. 

1. Standard remen Material . — All steel pl.ates, rivets and bars, used 

in the construction of boilers must be tested and found to conform to the require- 
ments of Section IT. 

ConrfrKCfion.— All boiler* during construction shall be under the supervision 
of an Inspector. 

Tnspecfor’t certificate . — For boilers imported into British India a certiScate 
from an Inspecting Authority certifying that the material sras tested and the 
boiler built under their supervision shall be furnished to the Chief Inspector before 
’ or with the amlication for registration. In the case of steel made and tested by 
well known makers in India or Great Britain, the certificate of the m.akcrs as pres- 
cribed in Clause IG of Section II will be accepted in lieu of one from an Inspecting 
Autbority 

A/alew' Cerltticatrji under Seelioit 10 (2) {r)aftAe Act — The following certi- 
ficates shall be furnished to the Chief Inspector before or with the application for 
registration — 

(rt) a certiheate of Tnsn„farf„vo ..„.i »i. 1 , 


such Certifi ■ ' ■ .......a,,.,, at 

the works. ^ * 

(61 a fullv-dimensioned drawing or print showing a longitudinal section and 
end view of the boiler, and bearing the works number of the boiler and 
the maket’s office »tamp ; 

(c) a certificate or certificates from the steel maker and the maker of the plates, 
rivets or bars m accordance jvith Clauie* 15 and 16 of Section II. 
'Tt.,. .e 41. 1 r I’ • 1 • - must show the 

■ ith their number 

• . mensions of the 


Maln''s sia}iip . — The boili'r jliall ha\c ujon its front rlale in a cco* 

8|Hcuous position the foilc^^injj psutieular'? 


^lAKEtt’8 NAME, | 

Works’ Lumber . Tear of make | 

Tested to 11, s on 

^ — • lbs lespi^jtor’s initiaU or stamp ^ 

of Inspect tn? Antbontf. 


Ilotlers ttot eotuplyhiij Slandat'xf IfcqttirettifitLf. — Iloilors not fullj 

complying with the Stnndaij Requirements nmv, with the opprovtil of the Chief 
Insiiector, he nllewed to noik at a lower m>^su^e than would othenrise be jx-rmitted, 
but no stniclui-al part of a boilei made of Ik'seemer proies- sti-el or of ca«;t or malleable 
cast iron shall be accepted. 

^roc^tJ;catio^> orFortnultr.- Under the Regulations for deteimining the worhing 
pressuiv to be allowed on various j<rits of boilers, the material fexcept wheiv Fjwifi* 
cally indicatedl to nlnch the foimulie apply is steel comphnog with the ivquircments 
of Section II. 

'NMiere steel of a lower tensile bivahing ►trength than the minimum required 
under Section II is emplovcd, such minimum tensile buniVins'’ stivnt'th shall K' 
' ’ ' ’ ' • 1 


provided for in any formula, bo the work ini; jiressuu' ivriuittixl. 

For flat plates of copper, the working prcssui’o. as found from the formula?, 
reduced by t>0 ix*r cent, hball be the working pivssun' I'ormitted 

3. Statiiianl Sprnjicatioiif for Material. — Standard specifications for steel, 

wrought iron and cojipcr plates^ and bars, and for cast steel for firebox girders are- 
• ■' i" I "I - -- '".n (exeept 

‘ produced 

■ ■ )c in the 

4. Welded Steel plates — ^Xo sti'ol plates subject to a direct fonsile stress arc 

, to be weldetl, except where the weld is covered bv a 
Froii - ’ - - - 

” Stant 


From Itoani, pi 'l/auo nnneahxl. 
s« Standard Conditions , 

0 Fleet JTolei — All riiet boles must djo drilled “fair” and as far as possible- 
they should be drilled in place. After drilling the pLates 
From 7r the burrs should be icmoved, the having surfaces of the 

«• Staridard Con i • plates cleaned and the sharp outer ^ges of the holes 
removed. 

Where sires of rivets are mentioned in the Standard Conditions the sires refer 
« I’ ’• to the 'diameters 

7. Fnd ■ sjxicc in way of 

From Foard of Trade with the hot 

Standard Conditions*'. * 


8. IlydrauUe tests of Aetr Foilen . — In all new boilers working at pres>urcs 


From ‘Board of Trade 
•* Standard Coaditious”. 





hydraulic te<t pressure mus: 
square inch 
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SECTION" II.— MATERIALS OF COXSTRUCTION*. 

^ ' SrEKL Plate?, Rims ixp Bitts. 

{Z?(T/ft/ on 27rtVi'f^ SfantfarJt.) 

L JProfeu of J/bm/fdrtKrf. —Structural for 
■ Section H !■ ta^cn Ijoilcri ahall bo nude bj the Ofon Ilcartb procoa*. acid or 
from tbc Board of Trade 
•' Btandaid Conditions ’* 
except clause 16. 


2. Freedom from Divert*.— Tbc finiabod material iball W free from mcV», 
surface flau-s, and lamination. It shall also lure a workmanlike finish, and roust not 
bare been hammer dressed. 


3. Testing and Inspecting. — Tlie followin',' tests and inspeetion* sliall be made at 
ii, r r . , , • I ‘ e cicnt of any of the material 

" ■ - into boilers, such inatcri.al sKsll 

• ■ ■ satisfactory testin", and such 

lui liter leMt. ^ me luau'nat iium tne same emiJi;e may be made as the Inspector in 
attendance consider desirable. 


’ ' « terroined 

When 

■ ■ ■ shall be 


Pfotet, — Wterever practicable the rolled surfaces shall be retained cm two opposite 
sides of the test piece The elonj^ation shall be measured on a Standard te#t piece 
having n gauge length of 8 inches. 

r . *115^.15085 the width of the test piece between 

* ■ i inches j for material ^ inch to f inch in 

' ■ not cice^ 2 inches ; for material less than 

! ■ lot be more than 21 inches. In other icspecte 

to the Standard Test Piece A of the Bntieh 

ijuiuuams Lommiiiee. 

"Round. 'Bart — _i.- i r n * , ’ * j. he tamed down 

to a convenient eiz< st piece shall have 

a gauge length of sed the length of 

Test Piece B of 

i of the test piece 

' . in diameter, and 

' ■ the resulting test piece is 

, > ■ le diameter may he used if 

_ elongation will be required, 

asspMined in Clause 6. When enlarged ends are used the length of the parallel portion 
5?^ . , .* than 4i times the reduced diameter (Standard Test Piece F of the 

British Engineering Ftandaids Committee). 

Any straightening of test pieces which may be required shall be done cold 

0. sreri/rntfnl 71.,/. ..-.7 -j. rp..! Bteccf.—phtes and bai's for boilers 

' I . All test pie«8 shall be selected by 

” ' ’^11 satisfy himself that the condi- 


6. Tennle Tettt. Flatet . — The tensile breatiDg strength of steel plates for 
shells, gusset sbys and prders. determined from Standard Test Pieces, shall he 
“‘^wn the limits 0*^28 and 33 tons pr square inch, but a range of not more than 
A»v, ,„.v s . I - ^ - intended for 

nsile bteaU&g 

' ■ > ■ ■ ■ c inch. The 

' , , . ' ' ' ■ • •. linches, shall 

. ■ . . , ■ ' ; ' • ; »rda required 

' . • ■ ; 1 35 tons per 


C3 


square inch ; and not less thaa 23 per cent, for material of {inch in thickness and 
upwards required to have a tensile broakin" strength between the limits of 26 tens 
and 30 tons per square inch. 

, .f , ». , It ff -i 3' .t .1 — , .t-it {jg between • 

! ■ ■ ■ • lot less than 

■ . , more than 

S , ■ ■ for combas* 

■ ■ 'of 26 tons 

it. measured 


l^Tieie Stay Bars are tested on a gauge length of 4 times the diameter (Test Piec# 
P) the elongation shall he 24 per cent, and 2S per cent, respectively. 

The tensile breaking strength of angle and "tee bars shall be between the limits 
of 28 and 32 tons per square inch, with an elongation of not less than 20 per cent, 
measured on the Btandai'd Test Piece A. 

For matenal under | inch in thickness the elongation may be 3 per cent, tnt 
not raoie than 3 per-cent below the above-named elongations. 

Wherever practicable the rolled surfaces shall ha retained on two opposite sides 
of the test piece. ^ 

Hivet Bars . — The tensile breaking stiength of rivet bars shall be between the 
limits of 26 tons and 30 tons per square inch of section, with an elongation of not less 
than 26 per cent, measured on the Standard Test Piece B, or 30 per cent, measuiud on 
the Standard Test Piece F. The bars may be tested the full size as rolled. ' 

7, iViiwher of Tensile Tests. — P/n/cs.^One tensile test shall be taken from each 
plate as rolled For plates exceeding 2^ tons inw^eight one tensile test shall be taken 
from each end. 

Angle, Tee, Itieet and Stag Bars — One tensile test shall be made from each 15 
‘ r_. ^i- . — 5 charge, but not 

■ ■ bars rolled from 

ction or diameter, 
:hes diameter and 
8 respectively for 

.determining the number of tests required 

Should a tensile test piece break outside the middle half of its gaage length, the 
test may, at the JIakev's option, he discarded and another test be made of the same 
plate or bar 

. " . 1 . , 1 I '-e or cross- 

' small Bara 

•. . ■ ■ ’ I XI . - . - j i-. — 1 1 t.-j tests. 

■ . ' mehed 

ndged 

In all cold bend tests, and in temper bend tests on samples 0 5 inch in thickness 

_ - ' .3,. (T^'.—ring may he removed by filing or 

. )ve may have the edges machined, 

ion. The test piece* shall not _hc 
. cut is similaily annealed, in which 

’ ineously treated with the material 

For both cold and temper bends the test piece shall withstand, without fracture, 
being doubled over until the internal radius is equal to 1| times the thickness of 
the test piece and the sides are parallel. 

For:smaU sectional material these bend tests may be made from the flattened bar. 

Bend tests may be made either by pressure or by blows. ^ 

6C ' ‘ • 
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9, XKmher tf Ben<i Ttstt, FloUi.^X cold or a t«tn;;cr bend toil thall be 
tAbea from cAcb pUto as rolled, b'or pUtes cxcecdloS 2i loo* m weiglil one bend U»b 
'eball be tabon from each end. 


bends above spccided in tbe case of each plate wbieh )* above 31 ton* per sfluare inch. 

An^Xe Hars. — A cold or a temper bend teat eball bo mado from each angle bar 
rolled. 

Stay Bart.^X cold and a temper bend teat shall be made from every 15 stay bars 
as rolled Irotu eacli charge. 

10- Tests for JTanvfactured lilvets selected by the Inipoctor from the 

bulk shall n-ithatand the following tests 

(a) The met shanlts are to be bent cold, and batnmered until two part* of the 
shank touch, without fracture on the outsido of the bend. 

(4) The rivet heads are to be fattened, while hot, in the usual manner, without 
cracking at the edges The heads are to bo flattened until their diameter is 
2^ times the diameter of the shank. 

11. Additional Tests before ReiecHon. — ^Should the test pieces first selected by 
the Inspector not fulfil the test requirements, two further testa of the same kind may be 
made, but should either of these foil, the plates or bars from which test pieces were cut 
shall be rejected. In all such eases furthei tests eball be made before any material 
from the same charge can bo accepted 

Branding — ^Every plate and bai shall be clearly and distinctly maiked by the 
maker in two places with an approved quality brand indicating that the material ha* 
complied with the required tests ; and also with the number or identiflc.ation maike by 
which they can he traced to the chaigc tvom which the material was made. 

13. Drfacing of Reiecttd Xfaterial — In the event of the m.atAiiil failing in 
* . ' ' ’ quality 

' ’ ’ beyond 


signature. 


- system of marking the 
finished inatctial to be 
given ercry facilitv foi 
• Witnessing the lequrrcd. 
results of the tests, he 
I of the material for his 


' in the works 
tor deputed to 
which it was 
of the charges 
hai-ge shall be 


. 16. A/rtter’x ccrtyfcotc.— Before the mill sheets are signed, the Afaber shall 
This ts taken from the furnish the Inspector with a certificate guaranteeing that 
®riU*h Eneinwring Stand- the material has been made by the Opeu nearth Process 
Of basic, and that it has been subjected to, and has 
jddiUea o( the word* " a«d withstood satisfactorily, the tests above describe in “he 
presence of the Inspector, The following fonn of 
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tBUincate will be accepted if printed on each will sheet, ivith the name of the finn, and 
initialled by the Tost House Manager : — '' 

“We hereby ceitify that the matciial described beloir has been made by the 
- Open Hearth Process, and has been satiafactorily tested in 

tiie pi«enc« oi trill. tW 

tests.” 


Ibok Plates, Kivets axd Paes. 

17. Tests. — If full allorrance for iron shell plates, stay bars and rivets is required, 
_ , the material must be tested 'in the same way as steel in 

From general practice. accordance with the following requirements. 

From Bombay Bcviscd Plates. — The tensile hi eahinjr strength shall not 

Holes based on Board of be less llsin 22 tons per square inch with the grain and 20- 
Trade and other British tons per square inch acioss the grain. The elongation 
Bneinccrin- Antliorities. glial] not be less than 16 per cent, with, and 10 per cent, 
acioss the grain 


19. Bivet Bars , — The ‘ - 

From Bombay -Ecmecd 
Rules based on Boaid o£ 

Trade and other British 
Engineering Anthorities 


tons per 
27 per 
32 per 
'he bars 


From Board of Trade 20. Tests for manKfaetared rivets . — ^To be the same 
" Standa^ Conditions ’ ' as f oi steel (See Clause 10 ) 
for Steel Bivct* 


From TtaiUs “ Boiler 0 , 21 Stay Bars — The tensile breahing strength shall 

Marino jtnd Land ’* other not be less tlum 21 tons per square inch, with an elonga* 

authorities and general tion ot not less than 20 per cent, ineasttied on the 

practice. Standard Test Piece B or 25 per cent measured on the 

Staudai-d Test Piece F. 


Special Iron for Screw Stays, for Fireboxes and Conibustion CTiambers. — In 
f n.. 1 e ‘ Older that iion sciew stava may be appioved of the same 

" Standard cidi^Con, ” me as would be required for mild steel the iron must 


22. Ten site Tfst^ — The tensile hreahing strength shall net ho less than 215 
ttins tier square inch, with an elongation of not less than 25 pci cent, meusuied on 
the Standaid Test Piece B or SO per cent, measured on the Standard Test Piece F, 


2.1. Bend Tests, — Test pieces eithei* of the bar as rolled, or tui ncJ down to 1 
inch diameter, shall stand bending cold until the sides are parallel and the space 
hetween the two sides is not greater than the diameter of the test piece. \ 

24. Number of tensile tests — ’The bars as rolled are to bff placed in batches of 
twenty, and one tensile test is to he taken fiom eaqh batch If this is unsfttibfactory, 
two other bars are to be selected for teat, but should cithei of these fail the batch 
is to be rejected. 

23. Number of bend tests. — One oidinary bend test is to be taken from. e.aclt 


uawvM II iM uti itfjvvLea* 

In all cases the scleclion of the test piece* is to be made by the InapectovH ‘ 
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CorrEB Plates, Stay and Rivet Dabs. - 

iQ. T<n${le Testi. Ttetcnfcilc breaking itrctiglh of copper pWw for fire* 

Frcm Vaxnn's » llaeJiinc boxc* detcnnined from Standard t«t piw^ •Wl not b« 
Desi^” Hiller’* less than 14 tons per square inch with an elongation of 

Steam Boiler Construe- not less tlian 35 per cent. 


iJtcrt P(T«.— The tensile breaking strength of copner stay_ and rivet 
bars for fireboxes shall not be less than 14 tons per square inch of swtion with an 
-elongation of not less than 40 per cent, measured on the Standard Test Piece B. 

' 27. Hend Tests. Plates — For cither cold or red hot tests the test piece shall 

From Hiller’s “ Steam withstand being doubled over without fracture until tho 
^Boiler Construction." » e sides ate touching and parallel, 
tlie Buies of the Xatioual 
Boiler Insurance Coiupanj. 

28. JIammer Tests for Penh — A piece of rod or bar 1 inch in Icn^h shall 
withstand, without cracking at the edge«, being hammered endwise until the length is 
reduced to j inch. 


Cast Steel 

29. Steel Castings — Steel for ca.,ting3 shall he made by the Open Hearth Pro- 
, ba-ic, and all such castings shall bo 

Ti thoroughly annealed at a unifoi m temperature and be 

liras ^ ' allowed to coot down pi ior to icmoval fiom the annealing 

furnace If 6^b^oq^ently heated with the Inspector’s 
approval, they shall again be similarly annealed if required by the Inspector. 

30 Tensile and Pend Tests . — If full allowance for steel castings for firebox 
- or combustion chamber roof gilders is required, they shall he tested as follows : — 


Test pieces shall not be cut off until they have been stamped by the Inspector 
after the annealing has been completed. 

32. Tensile Tests.— Tho tensile bi caking stiength of steel castings shall bo 
between the limits of 2C and 40 tons |x;i square inch, with an elongation of not less 
than 15 per cent, measured on the Standard Test Piece C, I) or E (See Forms of 
British Standard Tensile Test Pieces) 


33. Pend Tests —Cold bend tests shall be made upon test pieces having a 

, , rectangulai section of linch wide by J inch tbick Tha 

BritMh Standard Sp^iEw- the edges rounded to 

tionfi a radiua of inch The test pieces shall be bent over 

the thinner section* 


Bend tests may be made by pressure or by blows. 



From Board of Trade allowance for steel castings is not required 

BefuUljens and Bombay . , , , , 

Berued Buies oa'y bend tests as above need be taken. 


_3ao tests be made from unimportant steel castings or from steel casti 
which are used for ariides Usually made of cast iron if the scantlings are 
■xnatenaJIy reduced below what^would be required if east iron were used. 
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FORMS OF BRITISH STANDARD TENSILE TEST 
PIECES. 

For plates and other stractural mateml. 

TEST PIECE A. 

For thiclMiesses over : — Jlaximum width allowed = I§ inches. 

For thicknesses to : — Maximum width allowed =s 2 inches. 

For thiclrnesses under : — Maximum width allowed = 2 ^ inches. 







SECTION Ul.-R\ILI1S TOE DETERMINING THE M*0BK1KG TRESSLT.E 
TO BE ALLOWED ON VARIOUS PARTS OF BOILERS. 


Ctlisdbical SnELis. 

1. Formula for ^ For ^ ' 

- Etcom and Tratcr drums, and domes of boiler* tpe 
Adapted from Board of j^vim Trorbinp presrarc per Bijuarc inch to bo allowed ihall 
Trade ‘•etandaid Condi- Vg ^icylated from the folWinS formula 
tion to *mt vanouB type* 
of land boilers. 


U^uilien I. 

W P - (t-2)>SKj. 

- ’ ' CxD, 

^Y. P. is the worVing pressure in lbs. per square inch. 

/ t is the thickness of shell plates in 32nds of an inch. 

S. is the minimum tensile breaking etrength of the shell plates in tons per 
square inch, “or whatever strenglli is 
Last snb-paiaerapb added {jPowed under Clause 2 of this section,’* 
to provide tor material not 

up to standard. ' ^ 

J. is the pcTceutage of strength c' i.. ^ 

^ Alternatives added to salt , ■ 

van on B types and condi- 

’ ^ _ by the methods hereafter described ; 


C. is a co-e5lcient as follows ■ — 


2 75 when the longitudinal seams are made with double butt straps "and 
. , , , ^ . when small shells are formed from solid 


2'83 when the longitudinal seams are made with lap joints and are treble 
riveted. 

2 9 when the longitudinal seams are made with lap joints and are double 
riveted. 


“ SO when the longitudinal gi 


ms are welded and are dtted with a single 
hutt strap.” 


3‘3 when the longitudinal seams are made with lap joints and are single 
riveted. “ 

B. is the inside diameter of the outer strake of plating of the cylindrical 
V . shell measured in inches. 

The Factor of Safety must be in no case less than 4. 


*• An addition of 10 per cent, shall be made to the appropriate co-efficient for shell 
V.- -n«m> -R a. . of cstcrnally fired boilers exposed to the direct 

TUed K Bombay Be- of 

‘ tube* are expanded." 


' The above eo-efTirients are standard and are to be used only for boilers ojpen to 
K«w— eiplvnstory. inspection by an Ins^tor daring the whole penod of , 

construction and wbi^ are certified by him as haTine 
been constructed \n aeterdante with the Standard Conditions laid down in these rules. » 



•t»"'t\~kl ft 

ftif %\*A ♦t A r^u.xfti r^<- 

*w rtv«a K.>'- 

»{«aJ K»'<>» »■^.5 

l^v * 


lr.v »^vV» ><>.t 

*>i 47 1) 

yA<* fwt.-?- <i •\*.U t* ♦ 
tf (*v «-^j i) x> *^‘ »?it 
C« t.-** 

t V r>‘ < • f 

<f 

t» tv» tO>f fA*- -,'f\yyitTL 


ll"’** r<-i i% t Ktii 

t^.* <v-4'tvr« *r» tNi tva- 

^'•v>.l w'stV^ So a’|;T!\';;’<iAti‘ AW'?^'”*t *'< t' 



tX jv' .v-t . f t>/ iix-s'U'v! -\ A'* r' jan f* of 

-'it.-~».' Ir *'i 1 ; vT»>p» jf ti? Ir»';\N'toc - *^.#'1 
#-v of cWs r 5? tr E^;^ntv^ I Ik SA»-rt; at ti trt* fo-r »t-'v*’!. 

£k t."*» '■? «ri:>t t>^ s-^ 1 '' to-** f-r ir^n »Orow* 

frrx - 




7. Jr<W«f ShtU Tlatti . — “ WclJfd *Mnn in boilfr imj«l not b« . 

unle<» ’* the weld i» coTered by « butt ttrap or itr^pt 
Adapted from Board of “ accurcly riTet«\ to |_he ahell. ” J’or amAU ateam domes 
Trade Standard Condjtiona . tchere the weldini; ii done by hammer and the platea do . 

^ not exceed \ inch in thicVncaa the alrapt may he omitted- 

The Btren{:th ahall in sueh ca«es he aasumod tol)c CO per cent, of that of the aolid 
^ plate- The thichno'S of the corering atrap over the weld ihould be in accordance 
-with the rules for butt atraps. ** 

5. Suit JSndi 0 / Shell Sin^s.. — The ends of ahell plate rinp« where butted ihould 
■p ,r T. • 1 be ciren the aamc airvaturc in the rolls ns the rest of the 

EulSr ^ "“P- The eettinp should not be done by hammering. 

9. ** Jiutt Straps. — Butt stmps must bo cut from plates nnd not from rolled 
^ From Board of Trade strip." “They should bo bent in the rolls to the 

Standard Conditions." required cuire. Thinning of the ends of butt straps ' 
JtuJe^ Bombay Eevised which tuch under tlic shell rings should be done by \ 
machine and not by heating and luimmering. ’* 

10. Jllethods of Calculatlntf the Strength of Htteted Joints, — Tl»o percental of 

From Board of Trade ^ (J) “ found from the fwlow- 

" Standard Conditions. " formuho {n), (6j, (c) {(i) and (fi) Arc applicable to ^ 

-f , . , . , . ordinary typo of joint , (c) is applicable only to that 

oiiipr r (T'k' which the number of n\ets in the inner rows is double that of the 
i ® lowest value given by the application of these formul.n is to be taken 
percentage of strength of the joint compaied with the solid plate. 


Equation 2, 
faj ^5?_^=5)=Plate percentage. 


3. 


(6) fOQ_y.A^^xCxSt 

PxTxS 


= !Iivet percentage 


Equation 4. 

W Combined Plate and rivet 

percentage, 

P is the pitch of rivets at outer row in inches, 

J) is tho diameter of rivet holes m inches, ^ 

A is the sectional area of one rivet hole in square inches, 

N is the number of 11 vets per pitch, (P). ^ 

T is the thickness of plate m inches, 

C IS a constant which =1 for rivets in single shear as in lap joints, and 1-875 
tor rivets m double shear as in double butt trapped joints. 

Si IS the shearing strength of rivets, which is taken generally to bo 23 tons 
Provision made for iron square inch for steel “ and IS tons per 
rivets. , square inch for iron, ” and may, “ in each 

, , ,, , r^*' cent, of the minimum 

tensile breaking strength of the rivet bars 

s is the minimum tensile bre.aking strength of shell plates in tons per square 
^ Isistsabyaragraph added 

to provide for material not '^**“*^ clause _ of this section, 
up to Btandard. 
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Jq tlie fiist formcla (a) 1> is the diameter of the rivet holes in the outer ovs and 
_ in the thiid formula D is the diameter of the rivet holes 

^ P* n y* jjj next rows. In the last formula A Is the area of 

one rivet hole in the outer iw. 


When the sectional area of the rivet holes is not the same in nil rows, and when 
some -of the rivets are in double shear and others in single shear, the rivet sections 
wr pitch of each size or shear should be computed separately' and added together to 
form the total rivet section. * 


11. When pitch exceeds maximum allotced. — Should the pitch of the rivets 
Taken from Bomljay the maximum pitch allowed, the permissible piteh 

Bevised Bales and practice, is to he used in nlaee of the actual T)lich in deiermtn* 
necessary to penalise bad 
design. 

Percentage of strength of 
any joint limited to foisa 
new provision to prevent 
unduly high allowance for 
freak joints 


ing the percentap of plate, section, “ but in no 
circumstances shall a greater percentage than 85 he 
allowed foi any type of joint." 


12. Suit straps and spacina of rxvets below require?!tents. — Should the spacing 
of tm rows of rivets or the distance between edge of plate 
Taken from Bombay and rivet hole, or the thickness of butt straps be less 

Seviied Buies and practice ' • , ’ ’ ‘ 

Neceseary to penalise bad 
design. 


13. Sercentage (f welded — t_ 3^1 — the percentage 

■ . ’ a strap or straps 

New-from practice. 

00 auueu to mo iivoi perceuwgo lui mo weld. 

14. Sercentage to be allowed for solid rolled shells — When small shells are 

. rolled fiom the solid, J in Equation I may be taken as 

From Bombay Bensed 96 per cent. 

Bnles~6lightly modified. 


15. Thiclcnessof butt ■' 

From Bombay Bevised 
Bales and Board of Trade 
“ Standard Conditiona.” 




Single butt straps ^avtny ordinary riveting — 

Eqxiation 5, 

1‘125 T=T,. 

Single Butt Straps having every allejmate Rivet in the outer 10 ^ omitted,— 
f Fgvafton 6. 

Souhle butt straps (f equal icidth having onfi'nary riveting,— 

Equation 7. 

•625 TaT,. 

Souble butt straps 0/ equal width Arti’iny every alternate rivet in the outer- 
rows omitted , — , ' / 
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DdfcWf ttr<fj>s o/tinfqutil triJlh hannj prrfinatry ntrtinj.— 

KjiiihVn 9. 

•76T=Ti (wUetlrapV 

JET^voiipn tO^ 

•625 TrsT, (narroir strap) 

Double butt ttraps o/unequal tcidth bacinjt every alternate rivet in the outer ^ 
root omitted.—' 


^ JSquotian H. 

■ 76 T X = T, (iriae strap). 


i^ivaluvn 13 

• 626 TX = T, (i^arrotr strap). 


IS the thickness of the butt straps in inches. The other symbols hiT# 
the same stgni6cancG as m danse 10 of this section. 

“ Single and wide butt straps must always be on the inside of the shell." 

New — fronTpracticc. 


« cl- - ^ *1- 


New 

noto! 


■* "east 
■ mid 
to 


,16. Sdaxtmum pitch of rivett in foRyi7i/</>naZ — The tnasimnm pitch of 
From Board of Trade rivets in the longitudinal joints of boiler shells is lo 
** Standard Conditions '* be . — 
with A column for single 
butt strapped joints added 


EquaUon i3 

CxT4-T625 maximuni pitch in inches. 

T is the thickness of the shell plate in inches, 

C is a co-efficientas given in the following table * — 


Number o! lliTets 
per pitch. 

1 

Co.eflSeients for Lap I 
Joints 

Lo'cScients for single 

1 Butt'Strnpped joints 

Co-effioient s'f or doubl * 

! Nutt-strapped joints. 

1 

*131 

1-53 

175 

2 

S62 

SM 

350 

3 

3 47 

' 4 03 

4C3 

A 

414 

, 

5 53 

S 

•• 

1 

CW 




Distantfsl^fticetn rcics of rirtts and Iftirfen tdvtts and ptatt edges . — ^In 
tul cases tisc clear vtocc between n rivet hole and the 
■“Standard Conditions’'. ^ should not be less than the dhmetcr of 

tlie rivet holes, i.r , .the centre of the rivet hole should be 
at least 1|” diameters distant from the edge of the plate.- 


In joints, whether lapped or fitted with butt straps, in which there are more than 
x>ne row of rivets and in which there is an cfiiial number of rivets in each row, the 
distance between the rows of rivets should be not less than — 


From Board of Trade 
•“Standard Conditions,” 


Zig-rag Kiveting, 


Fguafien 14 

■ 33 P + ' 67 D=distonce hetween lows. 
Chain Riveting, 


15. 

2 U = di.-tance between rows. 

In joints in which the number of rivets in the outer lows^is onc^ h-rif of the 
number in e.ach of the inner rows, and in nhich the inner rows are chain riveted, the 
dislancehetwecn the outer rows and the next rows should be not less than — 


F^ualion 16 , 

* S3 r+'67 D or 2 D — distance between rows, 
whichever is the greater, and the distance between the rows m which there are the full 
number of rivets should be not less than 2 D. 

In joints in which the number of rivets in the outer rows is one half of the number ‘ 
in e.ach of the inner rows, and in which the inner rows are rig-rag, the distance bet* 
ween the outer rows and the next rows should be not less than — • 


Fguotien 17, 

•2r+110D= distance between oiitei and next rons. 

The distance between the rows in wliirh there are the full number of rivets should 
be not less than — 

Fgurtien IS, 

' ’ 16S P-f * 67 D — distance between inner rows, 

P is the pitch of the rivets in the outer rows, 

“D IS the diameter of the rivet holes in inches or the mc.an diameters of riyet 
.. , , boles when Ibc dUtaucc to be determined is 

. between two rows of rivets of different 

' diameter*.’’ 

Should the di>tanee between rows of rivets be less than ns prescribed above, the 
„ - • / plate rereentage determined by Rquatioo 2 should be 

New — ProTisiou for erae* * j n j ->■ 

ins not up to the Stands^. thus— ^ 


Fguatien 19. 


100 [p- (2- 


rfcgcnbcti 


;)d j s distance of rows percentage. 


IlEKisrnniCii. Di»ni:r» tyn rtim. 

18. Complete ffmitpHere triaovt t{^yt or otkfr turrort niU c/ Piffr# flai 

one ftale and enhjeet tatnternaf prettvre. 

. Ttkcn from Uosnl of 
lVad« “SUad^rJ Condi* 
tiOM ’* 


20 . 


W. P. is the TTorkin" pressure in lbs. per spuarc incli, 
t is the thickness pf the end plates in 32nds of an inch, 

S is the minimum tensile brcakinfT strength of the end nlatei in tons per Kjaarc 
inch, “ or n-lnlever strength is allOTved for them,*’ 

J is the strength of riveted joint per cent, of solid plate, 

R is the inner ndins of curvntnne in inches. 


C for single riveting is 3 3, 

C for double riveting is S-O.* 
C for treble riveting is 2 83. 


19. Dished or hemispherical ends formed in one piece and sulfeet to inlernal 
pressure — For ends of steam and im ter drunrs. tops of 
»r« vertical boilers, etc , when either dished to partial Bplicri- 

tions/'— Description en- liemisphencal m form, and without 

larked. stajs, the following formula is to be used •— 


Equalion 21. 
w V Ct-1) 

IV. P is the working pressure in lbs per spuare inch, 
t is the thickness of end plates in 32Dds of an inch, 

R is the inner radius of curvature of the end in inches, which shall not exceed 
the diameter of the shell to which it is attached, 

S is the minimum tensile Jirea king strength of plate in tons per sq^uare inch, 
" or whatever is allowed for it." 

When the end has a manhole in it, ^[^nds must be added to the thickness of the 
plate. The Inside radius of curvature at the flange must not be less than 4 times the 
thickness of the end plate, and in no case less than 2\ inches, 

The total depth of flange of manhole from the outer surface in inches is to be at 
least eqnal to- 

Eqwttion 23. 

\/Tx“w 


where T is the thickness of the plate in inches, and W. is the minor axis in inches, 

^ 20. Similar ends to the above hut subject to external pressure.~Vot similar 
. ' external pressure fin compressionj the 

Kew— adapted ftora Board co*€Wient 16 m Equation 21 should be substituted by 12, 
of Trade •• standard Condi* and B should be the outer radius of curvature of plate. 

For plate ’ ■ - - _ . i .. 

be 10 5, 



1‘ Standard Cwdi- and^ubiwi to^of^nnt « *” without ataji 

tions formula. to t ,3 ^ ._ '“tcrnal pressure, the following fomula if 

Allows about 9,000 lbs. . 
stress per inch of ecctiou 
when S»»26 tons, wbicb 
agrees with good Practice. 


-E’^ua/ict, 23 
Yf p ^22 XS (t*-l) 

■ *"" H. 

IV. P. is the woiking pressuio in lbs per squaic mch, 
t is the thickness of the end plate in 32nd8 of an inch, 

R is tho inner radius of curvatnio of tlw* <>.,.1 j.. • i ... 

0 .. ».d a h.l£ time, the iete«, dumelee't't’hl'Silt' Slh i't'h 

The inside radius of curvature at the flaTi^n f ^ l , 
thickness of the plate and in no case leas tSnu 

tnanlvole in it the total depth of the flanSi S S ^ 

least equal to- ^ »wfacc m inches Is to be at 

^^auafjcn 24, 

v/'^TXW . 

“<* W i- th. »i„„ 

.nS'ftF™*””'' “■> ot»™ti„..a.ffici„fly 

22. Dished ends tcith v - . ,. . . 

the jnflceuco of 
. dcteitoining the 

led crown pJatet 
los, when consi- 
allowed. ‘ should be 

The i.adins II of the dished part may bo found na follows •— 

'■ Jfr$ua/jort 25, . 

p - C»d-JI« 

' ^ sirT' 

C uud n aio the lengths In inches of half the base line or choid on which ' }! ^ 
JLrd^cti^ly. -Vaie of ill 


. KtAT Pt>IE8. 

23, riat flates supported by screed sfa^t.-Tho wmkJn- pimuro to 


f^uatiVn 25. 

tv, 

aJ+S 



/ 

■' n tti« {oruJiiU and in those following in thu »ub’s«t«on, 
the working presnirc in lb*, per o^unrejneh, 

'*1 jVli^.'fhicknes* of the flat phtc in 32ndi of an inch, 

t, i» tho thicknesj of the washer*, strip*, or doublingi employed, in 32«d« of 
an inch, 

'A is the distance apart of the rows of 8l.ay*, In inches, 

B is the pitch of the stays, in the rows, in inches, 

C is a co-efficient which varies with the method of fixing the stay* a* 
'follows — . « . % » 

Where the plates are exposed to flame and the stays ore senneeJ into Ihr' plate 
and their ends are riveted over, C=oO. 

Where the pUtes are not exposed to flams and the stay* are screwed into the plate 
and their ends arc riveted over,TJ=o7. 

In these cases the thickness of the pbto must bo at least half the diameter of the 
stay refjulred by the rule 

^Vhere stay tubes arc screwed into tube plates and expanded, 0=52. If they are 
fitted with nuts, C=7iJ. 

. IVhcre the plates are exposed to flame and the stays are screwed into the plate and 
fitted with nuts on the outside, Cs=75i where the plates are not exposed to flame, 
C=86. 

Where the stays pass through plates not exposed to flame and are fitted with nuts 
inside and outside, C=96. 

- ^ X ii. • . i. . ■ * ^hich is not greater 

* ■ given, Cs=110 where 

. • .posed to flame. The 

For portions of plate where the stays’ are irregularly pitched D* is to be used 
instead of A' -hB*, D being the diameter of the largest circle which can he drawn 
passing tlirough not less than three points of support rir., the centres of stays, or 
rivets, or the commencement of the curvature! of flanging, whichever is applicable. 
In this case C is to be taken as the mean of the values appropriate for the points of 
support. 

For the top* and sides of combustion chambers and fire boxes the distance between 
the rows of stays nearest to the back tube plate, oi the back oi tirehole plate respec- 
tively, and the commencement of curvature of these plates at their flanges, snail 
not be greater than A. 

For the tops of combustion 'chambei s and fiicboxes where they are I'oined to the 


UOcre portions of plates aie euppoitcd by stays secured in different ways, the 
value ol to be taVen is the mean of the valnes appropriate to the method of secunng 
the supjwrting stays. “ 

plaits tupporfed hv stays and ttuls and large / scashers o>'stri2^s of 
rrom' 'Board of Tnde *««»"J»~'Vhero the plates are supported by stays 
^‘Standard Condition* *’ ttwougn Inem andarc filted with iwit* in«ide 

and washers and nuts outside, the diameter of. the 
^sher* being at least 3 i time* that of the stay, and their thickness at least two thirds 
^ t of the plate,' but not greater than that of the phte, the working pressure shall 

F^uatiott 27« 
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SI. Dished ends of Lancashire and Cornish type boilers, — For dijhfd end* ef 
Lancashire and Cornish boilers with external or internal 
Adapted from Board o£ Ganges for furnaces formed in one piece, without eta:r* 
Trade “ Standard Condi- and subject to internal pressure, the following formula ii 
ticuB *’ formula. to be used : — ' 

Allows about &,000 lbs. . 
etrefls pet inch of section 
when 8=26 teas, which 
agrees with good practice. 


Hquahon 23. 
w p ^22 XS (t— 1) 

W. P. is the working piessuie in lbs. pei square inch, 
t IS the thickness of the end plate in 32nd3 of an inch, 

R is the inner radius of cuivatup of the end in inches which shall not exceed 
One and a half times the internal diameter of the shell to which it is 
attached, 

S IB the minimum tensile breaking sti-ength of the plate in tons per sqnaie inch 
" or whatever is allowed for it.” 

The inside radius of curvature at the flange must not be less than d times the 
thickness of the plate and in no case less than 3J inches. When the end plate has a 
manhole in it the total depth of the flange from the outer surface in inches is to he at 
least equal to — . ® 

Equation 2i. 

x/ T>nv 

where T is the thickness of the plate in inches and W is the miaoi axis in 
inches. “ 

Dished plates should be piessed to shape and flanged at one opemtion and eSlciently 
annealed afterwards- 

22. Dished ends with Uptakes. — No account should be taken of the influence of 
the uptake tube in vertical boilers when detei mining the 
From Bombay Eevised pressuie by the above inles. If dished crown plates 
having uptakes are flt for liigher pressures, when consi- 
dered as flat plates, such higher pressure should be 
allowed. 

The radius R of the dished pai t may be found as follows • — 

~ Equation 25. . 

“ 31L . • 

C and H 910 the lengths in inches of half the base line or chord on which IT 
19 measuicd and the height of the dish or camber at the middle of the 
chord respectively. 


. 'Fiat Plates. 

23. Llat plates supported ly screwed The woiking piessni-e to be 

From Board of Trade allowed on flat plates supported by stays is to he cal- 
•« Standard conditions." culated by the following formula 

Equation 2tS, 
w p 



• Ntw—ftdsrtfd frcm Bosrd 
otTtadfl *' ttnndanl Condi* 
tion* ” Co-cCiciftit drier* 
wined by comparieon wllh 
)}om\iay Knlea and tlio 
Kational Boiler lo'seBRco 
Company’s Bales and from 
practice. " 


•Jil. rUU* sir;»rer/f-/ iv tl.«' 

cpd ii!.i<e8 of Untiti^tirf, C^nmh, VejiJmJ orJ 1,rrf’irtt> 
boilem, Bfid oilier flat aui faces supiorfetl !>/ im-Rnlar 
Vitclied cusi-ct *ta3-i Uio worlinff irosute {a to be 
detennlned as follows — 


/.'juiftea dt. 


w,r = 


D is the diameter of the larpcst circle which can bo drawn jciisinK through not 
less than three pointa of support ns , the centre lines of nrds or the 
commencement of the cun'alui-c of flanpinfj, whichever is applicable 
C=:10O for plates not cjposed to fl.ame ; 

C=:S8 for plates ciposed to flame. 

"Where such plates ore stiffened by suitable tee or angle bars securely riveted 
to the plates Nwitliin tlio circle^ V, the appropriate 
From Bombay Revised co-efllclent may bo increased thirty tier cent. Such 
Bale* and practice. stifi'cning bars should be placed so as to transmit their 

load in a direct manner to the gusset stays or shell plate 


New— (laaplcii from Board 
of Trade ■'eUndard Condi- Lancasluro 
tioaa and Bombay Revised 
Bales and practice. 


For the jvirt of the end plate containing the uianholo 
iro boilers the following formula is to b^ 


Eqmtion S4 

tr P ■ cr(t-l)» + (t.-l)»] 




where D is the diameter of the lai gest circle which c.an be drawn enclosing the* 
manhole and passing through the centres of the rivets in end plates connecting the 
shell and gusset angles and furnaces, or to the commencement of curvature of flanging" 
whichever is applicable { / 


t fg the thichness of the end plate in 32nds of an inch ; 

t, is the thickness of the base of the mouthpiece or flat ring in 32Dds of an. 
inch ; ** 

CsOO when manhole mouthpiece is either of mild or cast steel, and has a 
turned in flange of a depth, measured from inside of end plate, of not 
less than d times the thickness of the end plate, and n thiiikticss not lesB 
than (he thickness of the end plate 

C=ro when only a flat steel compensating ring is fitted. 


il. Flanged manholes and mudholes in Jtat yj/nfes— IVhen a flat plate i» 
From Board of Trade to stiffen it at ft manhole or sight bole, to 

*' Standard conditions." working pressure as would bo nllowed upon an 

. UDpierccd plate, the depth of the flange measured from 

the outer surface is to be ftt least equal to— 


Equation 35, 

v^tmT W 

wher» T it the thiclnses of Ibe plate in inches, and W Is the minor twi of the hole 
inehes. / 

fll 



■Whcie the wssheie have a diameter of at least t^vo thirds of'the pitch of the slaja 
aod a thiekneas of at least two thiids of the thickness of the pTate, but - not greater 
than that of the plate, and are riveted to the plate, in an efficient manner the working’ 
pressure shall be : — . ' . 

Eqvalion 23, 

W-'l'- = ■+ '23 t,’]- 

’ ‘ * ‘ ‘ ’ " the pitch 'of the stays 

'of the plate, but not 

; ' efficient manner, the 


Equation 29, 

Where the plates are fitted with doubling plates having a thickness of at least 
two thirds of that of the plate, but not greater than that of the plate, and arc riveted - 
fo them fa an eflieient manner the working pressure shall be : — ' ' 

Equation 30. 

23. Sack and front tube plates. — ^Xo nuts arc to be fitted to stay tubes at the- 
combustion chamber or fire-box end 

For the portions of tube plates in the rests of tubes. — 

Equation 31, 

w.p:=£^ 

P is the mean pitch of -the stay tubes supporting any portion of the plate 
(being the sum of the four sides of the qnadnlatcral divided by four) ; , 

C=38 when the stay tubes are screwed and expanded into the plate and nO' 
nuts are fitted 

C=49 when the stay tubes are screwed a’hd expanded into the plate and fitted 
with nuts. 1 

For the wide -waW spaces of front tube plates between the ncsts of tubes, and 
between the wing rows of tubes and the shell — 

i'giwtiort 52. 

. , V p _ C[(t~i)«4- -sat,*! 

^ aF+B* 

A is the horizontal pitch of stay tubes in inches measured across the wide 
water space from centre to centre ; • - ’ 

B is the vertical pitch of stay tubes in the hounding rows in inches measured 
from centre to centre ; ' •• 

■ C =s D2 when the stay tubes are screwed and expanded into the tube plates and 
no nuts are fitted j 

C s= 72 when the stay tubes arc screwed and expanded into the tube plates and 
nuts are fitted to each stay tube ; 

_ C == 63 when the stay tubes are screwed and expanded into the tube plates and 
nuts arc fitted only to nltenrate stay tubes.— 
ga 



* Kew—adaptcd from Board 
©f Trade " Etatdard Condi* 
tios* ” Co<ffic5rat dftrr* 
Bunrd I 17 companron with 
Boffihaj Role* and the 
National Boiler In»nraoco 
Company’s Bales and trom 
practice. " 


Uil. Thtf* tvpporif*^ Iv r^f til" 

end I'Ulr* of Lancaiditrc, Cortiiili, Vefticnl «rJ I.ert'Wpo 
boilm, and pIJkt flat ratfaces raprorted bjr impibr 

S itclied pu»«t staji the worVltis ire««tite is to Ve 

ctermired a* follows •— 


Ki^iticn IT. 


w.r.= Si^’ 


D 19 the diatnetcr of the lai^st circle which can be drawn pissing through not 
less than three points of support rir., the centre linci 0 ! rivct» or the 
commencement of the cuirature of flanging, whichever is applicable. 


C=100 for plates not exposed to flame ; 

C=S 8 for plates exposed to flame. 

"WTiere such plates are stiffened by suitable tt-tf or angle bars securely rireled 
- to the plates ^ within the circle D, the appropriate 
Trom Bombay Bensed may be increased thirty per cent Such 

Bales and practice. gtiffcning bars should be placed 10 as to transmit tbeir 

load in a direct manner to the gusset stays or shell plate 


New— adapted from Board 
of Trade ‘■‘ctandaid Condi- 
tions '■ and Bombay Berised 
Bales and practice. 


For the part of the end plate containing the manboio 
in Lancashire boilers tbe following formula is to be- 
used — 


ir^uatfon 34. 

iv.F.= 

where D is the diameter of the largest circle which can be drawn enclosing tie- 
manhole and passing through the centre* of the rirets in end plates conoecting the- 
shell and gusset angles and furnaces, or to the commencement of curvature of flanging 
whichever is applicable ; ^ 

1 19 the thichness of the end plate in 32nds of an inch ; 

t, is the thickness of the base of the mouthpiece or flat ring in 32nds of aa 
inch ; ^ 


Cs=70 when only a flat steel compensating ring is fitted. 

21. Flanged natthoUs and mvdiolet in Jlat ftatee’-When a flat plate is 
From Board of Trade to stiffen it at a manhole or sight hole, to permit 

«' Standard condibons." the same working pressure as would be allowed upon an 

» . . 1 unpierced plate, tho depth of tie flange measured from 

the outer surface is to be at least equal to— 


Bjuatttfn 55. 

v/f^v 

^ ** thickness of the plate in inches, and W is the minor axil of the hole im 


ei 


Q 



28. Flat croien Vlattt of vertical bciters. — For the flat croTm plates or TCrti- 

boilers either ^vith or -without bolt &taj8« use equation 
determining the wotVmg pressure >ith C=80 when 
tloM - andfeionfl BoSr Plates are not exposed to flame and 70 when thej are 
iM-aiance Compan7’s B-a'ics. «^P'^scd to flame. In this case the oncle D is the latgeat 
that can be drawn nassinn thrm’<’h +Va centres of the 
■ ratnre of the 

. • ' ■ ' ■ -ashers of the 

■ . ; through the 

iiio vvasuei iivew, nut -wheio the washers are not meted or where none are 
itted the circle should pass through the centres of the stays. 

29. Circular fiat endt. — For circular flat ends supported only at edges, C is to 

, ,he tahen as 120 when the plates are not exposed to flame 
Tride^ ‘‘ atMdsrd when they are exposed to flame. In this Wse the 
tions ” and practice circle D snonm pass ttiTougn the centre line of 'titcIs ot 

holts securing the end to the shell or, when the end i» 
flanged, through the commencement of cuivature. 

30 Far or bulb stifiened end plates and smohebox tube plates of locotypt 
^ , , _ , , boilers. — IVheie such plates instead ot being supported 

Trtde^ » sSndarl condh are stiffened in the steam space hr suhstantisd 

tions ’* and practice oy angle bars securely nreted to the plate and 

extending across the plate to wltlun the margin allowed 
by the following rule, or where such plates are formed with a deep hulh extending 
across the plate to within the mai’gin allowed, for the support thus given 

C may be taken as = ®'' ■ " ^ C'' *■ ’ * ' * ' 

respectively. ■ _ , . i 

measured fror ■ ' _ 

of bulb provid . 
bulb 


For the flat plate above the stiffener or bulb, C is to be taken as the mean of 
the values appopriate for the points of support 


31. ^7a^ plate tnarfins.^Uhe amount of support in relief of stays wVich 
may he credited to the sides of shells, furnaces, uptakes. 
Adapted from Bo^d of ^teholft and foundation, rings, etc., to which flat plates 
"Trade, « Standard Condi- attached should not exceed that found by the fol- 
lowing formula — 


tions ’* and practice. 


Eqttalt^n 36 


i 


V W. P. * 


IV. P, is the intended working pressure in lbs. per square inch, 

''C=:90 where the plates are not exposed to flame, 

C=h0 where the plates are exposed to flame. 

Where the plates are flanged the ma^in should be measured torn the side of the 
flange next the inner radius of corner. In other cases the margin U to he measured 
from the centres of riveted sdams. 


32. Jrctt or »feel rrreur stays to comlustion chambers and fireboxes . — For 
ec^ew slays with threads not coarser than fl threads per 
'Btan^d Conditions.^ or of epccial wrought iron tested to 

the requirements of section II, the following formula' 

a to be used : — 

Jf^waiicn 37, 

a)~"26p«x82u0 
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1) is the diameter ot the «tny orer the thread in inches. 

A is the area in square inches Bupported by one stay. 

But in no case must the stress ciceed 9.000 lbs. per squaw inch of secHon, . 

. ZZ: Copvtr ttaystofirthoxet—Yot copper screw stays a »trcM of &,o00 m. 

• square inch of net section m.ay be allowed. 

From the National Boiler 
Insurance Company’s Tonies 
and from practice 


34 Steel fon^iturfinof 

From Board of Jradc 
Standard Conditions ” 


jtrtyf.— Toi steel longitudinal stay* with ^ threads 
not coarser than 6 threads per inch, tiie wnrhing plea- 
sure is to he c-alculaled from the following fonnula — 


F^guoficn 39. 

wp=®=:5iips2™x4. 


D is the the diameter of the stay over the thread in inches. 

A is the area in square inches ruppoited hy one slay. 

S is the minimum tensile breaking stiength of the steel in tons per squara 
inch 

But in no case must the stiess exceed 11,000 lbs. per square mth of section when 
ateel of a minimum tensile breaking stiength of 23 tons per square inch is used. 

the ■ ■ ■ 

from the toUowing formula • — 




CD^--12o)>x9oOQ 'S 
A 23' 


D, 18 the diatnetci of the stay at the bottom of the thiead or at the smallest 
part of the body 

35. Street on ttay tubes — On stay tubes whether of wiought iron oi of lap- 
T. T, j t tr j welded steel, n working stiess of 7,500 lbs peTsquaie 

-luudsrKdihL^" inch of the net sec W\ mea at the bottom of the 
thread is pemitted 

36. Statulard threads of screw and other stays, — All longitudinal stays and 

r.- -DA t fr- A stays should have threads in accordance with the 

'• a J .F«iS«tio., hue to pilch, r,.-. =- 

All screw stays IJ inch in diameter and upwards should have 9 threads per 
inch, and all stays 2 inches in diameter and above passing through 
plates and secured by nuts on each side of the plate should have not 
moie than 6 threads per inch 

U is desirable that the thieads of all screw slays should he turned off“between 
the parts fitting into the plates 

It is desirable also that the cuter ends of screw stays should have a hole 3/16 
inch diameter drilled aaially to » distance ^ mch beyond the inner face of the out- 
side plates. 

37. Stays not to be welded Anneal tny of fire worked stay lars.—ldo steel 

From Board o! Trade If pins threads are desired, the 

“ Standard Conditions ’* «uus ot the stay bars may be upset or the bars may be 
^ . ... , _ dWwn down in the central portions from bars originally 

annmled thf cases the bars must be subsequently 
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Inboilei’s ove? 32 feet in length between end plates the through longitudinal 
stays must bo Bupported at or near the middle of their length. 

38. longitudinal sta^s between tube platet . — Where jointed longitudinal 
„ , stays are 6ttcd between the front and bach tube wates 

* d r?Co^it*on8 ”*^*'^*^ or elsewhere, it is desirable that they should^ be fittrf 


in excess of that of the stay. ' • 

being not more than 1/IG m 
of the eye forging. The 
all lound, * e , the diameter 
of the hole pint 1 inch. 

SO. Sta^ tubes . — Stay tubes are to ho screwed at both ends with continuous 
threads, and the holes in the tube plates are to he tapped 
From Board of Trade with continuous thieads The stay tubes are to bo 
“ Standard Conditions ” eipanded by idler expanders and not made tight by 
caulking only. 


40 Mintmuin t/ticl,ness of stay tubes — The minimum thickness of stay 
1 n. j tubes measured under the thrc.ids shall be ^ inch for 
■' Standard Conditmns/” ° maiginal stay tubes and inch foi other stay tubes. 


For small boilcis the rniniinum thickness of stay tubes, whethci maiginal on 
Prom Bombay Eevised «t^>erwisc, shall be * inches. 

Hnlcs and practice. 

41. HiicUned cnrfj.— If 


Tbe annealed after the upsetting. 

42, Stays in compression. — The same stress shall he allowed in coinpiessjon 

Tf . _ T> , as in tension and shall bo calculated on the net section 

Rdes and^ praSico. of the s tay except whei e otheiwisc laid down. 

43. Nuts to screio stays, — Nuts to screw stays in combustion chambers a®d 

file boxes shall not ho less and need not be^ moie than 
From Board of Trade « inch thick for stays up to IJ inches diameter ovm 
" Standard Conditions “ threads, J inch thick for IJ and 1| inch stays, 1 inch 
thick for and 2'inch stays, and IJ- inch thick for 

stays over 2-inch in diameter. 

The puts for longitudinal stays shall be according to the British Standard* 
appropriate to the diameters of the stays, the outside nut having the thicknes#- 
therein prescribed for ordinary nuts, and the inside nuts having the thickness provided 
for lock nuts. 

The nuts shall be made of solid mild .steel or of iron which must be without 
weld when exposed to flame.. 

41. Areas in upper spaces of flat end plates tf Joeomotive type and vertical 
boilers supported ty stays. — When the areas sup* 
From Bombay Bcvlicd ported by stays are scmi-ciicular ns in the upper paits 
Bale* and practice. of end plates and smoke box ,tuhe plate* of loc^ype 

boilers, or annular as in the crown plates ol Tertn^l 
type hoiler* A, the nica to bo supported by stays, should, in the first case, be 

^ ‘.V VI. 1 or band Bides, 

• • • I . , ,he second case 

-1 ■ • • . shell. When 

■ • I . aggregate stay 



•15. J)iag onal har or rod The section'll tirea ol n Aint^onal rod or 

bar star should bear the same ytroportion to that of n 
Ttom Bombay BcTiied ' direct itAy os the lens^th of the dia^^onal stay bear* to 

T>_t„ |t . t 

‘ ■ ■ ■ ' The end* of 

1 ■ • I .fjtji bevelled 

* • • , ■ ' li , ■ I ' I klc pin* (sco 


The section of least strength whether of stay, riTcts, ahachlc or pin should be 
used in determining the worlcing pressure. 


46. 0«!*et stays of Laneashit 


:n<Z Comith loilert — Guisct stars should 
bo attached to end and shell plates by double angles. 


Frota Bombay Beriscd not less in thickness than the gusset plates wUb properly 
VT-S ■P»«cJ..d formed rivet.. 
aUoired for plates and 
nrets. 


the follow^"" “ lo to calculated by 


W P. r= S 


Jb'giKjtien 40, 

_8 '^xC 
A 

C the co-cfEcient, is the number representing the least of the following 

(1 ) N,xA, 

(2) If,xA,xl76 

(3) NiXA,xr76. _ 

(i) N4XA* 

(6) (G— X » X D *) X (t-~2} X -037. 

(6) (G,— P,) X (t— 2) X 037 

V ^ ’ ' ^1* A,, A,, A4, are respectively the numbers, 

order of areas of the nvets m the joints of each gusset stay, tho 

"vin a), angle to end plate, l 2). end plate angles to gusset. (3) 


shell angles to gusset, and'’ ( IJ, angles to’ shell*' 

. G m the depth m inches of gusset plate measured thiough the line of rivets 
attaching it to the end plate angles. 

Sasset plate measured aormal to the slant edge 

?uSVhr.?.M,'‘3er"‘ *''• ™ i”"* . 

^ ‘“fH* suppported by the gusset stay which, 

as folloi^ _ ^ Lancashire and Cornish boilers, should be determined 


The luargins allowed under 

On end plates and the lengths of 
also the distaijco betweea each 
a direction normal to the greater. 

Ihem^be distance between 

area wntomed by the gusset hues and the shell and furnace n ‘ 


lines may be apportioned between the stay* thus 


^V (SL+L. 1 - 

g i.— =s Portion of area in square inches apportioned to L line gusset. 


’lyfSb.-fM 


Pjuat^en 4i, 

3 Portion of area in square Inches apportioned to L, line gusset. 
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The portion of the area on the othei side of each gusset line should except when 
of triangular form, be found in like manner and its amount added to that already 
found to form the total. ^ ' 

• . I' _ tit- ta\jen half 

■ ■ . ■ ■ between it and 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ orbing pressure 

‘ "on -for circular 

insurance Company's Kules enas, covers and small sneiis stiouiu oe calculated by 
and Bombay Kevised Knles the following formula s — 
and practice 


Equation 43 


W. P. = ^ 

A, (A,) 


A is the aggregate aiea of the net bolt section in square inches, 

S is the stress allowed' pei square inch of holt section as follows — 


J inch diameter, over threads. 


3.000 lbs. 
4.(m „ 

5.000 „ 

5.500 „ 

6.000 „ 

6.500 „ 
7,000 „ 


A, is the area in square inches of the suiface supported by the holts which, when 
the bolts are at ' the outer edge only, should be taken as the area of a circle bavins' 
a diameter midway between that of the bolt cnclo and that of the inner side of the 
shell or flange canying the bolts. 

Areas occupied or suppoited by tubes within the containing surface should be 
deducted. No bolt or stud below | inch over threads is permitted to ho used in 
boilers 


48. Hound or Jlat hnr link stays or slings — For lound oi flat bai link 
T, , T. j stays or slings of steel, stresses of 9,000 and 8,000 lbs. 
From Bombay Revised square inch of net section may be allowed in tension 
n ea an prac ic . . shear respectively. 


Fire Box asd Combustiojt CnAXinEs Top Supports. 


49. Oirders supporting the tops of fire boxes amt eumlustion chambers . — 

Foi girders supporting the tops of fire boxes and combustion cliambei s the followings 
formnlcc are to bo used 


Tbo 6 rat formula is 
adapted from the Board 
of Trade /“Standard 
/ Conditions " with au in- 
crease of nearly 20 per 
cent m pressure alloircd 
The “ Standsrd _ Condi- 
tions “ formula ia prao- 
ticalty tbo same bs the 
one the Bo.ard of Trade 
and Lloyds Register have 
- had in force for many 
years. An adraneo is 
desirable and from expe- 
rience one of SO per cent, 
ean safely bo made in the 
case of land boilers. 


(a) Solid or split girders of rectangular section sup- 
ported at ends only : — 


^V. P. 


Hquation 44. 
CxtxD*xS 
(L-P)xl),xL 


{h) Girders of I or othei section supported at ends 
only : — 


Equatioti 45. 
. IV.P. a 


X ' 

(L-P;xD,xL Y 
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Tlie seeeai fomnU it 
from ttc Boml>ay Rales 
tnd is intended for cir- 
der« of any section. The 
ptetsnie allowed V>y It it 
precitely the same ts hy 
the first 


t it the thickness of the pirder at centre when » 
forcing or casting, or the »nm of the thieknesiet 
of the plates trhere the girder it made of two 
plates, measund in 32ndt ot an inch. 


D is the depth of the girder nt middle in inches, 

L is the length of the girder in inches, measured between the tube plate and fire 
hole or hack plate, or between tube plates in chambers common to two 
opposite furnaces, 

P is the pitch of the stays supported by the girder, in inches, 

Dj i« the distance apart of the girders, centre to centre, in inches, 

S IS the minimum tensile breaking strength of the plates forming the girder in 
tons per square inch. 


' In the case of forged girders S is to be taken as for iron and 28 for steel. For 
east steel girders S is to be taken as 26 when no tests are produced, 

I is the moment of inertia of section round neutral axis, erpressed in inches, 

• y is the distance in inches of the farther edge of section from neutral axis, 

N ~ . N+1 

C = X 21, when the numbei of stays in each girder is odd, and j^"^ 

X 21, when the number of stays in each girder is even, N being the 
number of stays to each girder. 

N+1 

Cj =3 4030 when tlie number of stays in each girder is odd, andj ^_^^ x403()- 
when the number of stays in each girder is even, N being the number of 
stays to each girder. 

Where girders rest on end or side plates of lire-boies, etc., they should be directly 
rrom Bombay Revised fitted and oedded to the edges and corners of the supporting 
Rules and Practice plates. 


Whcie gliders aie supported in any othei way than hy the end or side plates of the 
fire-box or combustion chamber, the calculations for determining the working pessure 
thould he made in accordance with the changed conditions oi support. 

T., An ii-~ 1 — iL -r,, , * . . or combustion chamber top plate 

limit imposed on the distance of 
■ the number of bolts earned by 

ress of 14,000 lbs. per square incii. 


hell of slung girders should be snffi- 
otherwise be canied by the girder^ 


t_ tv„ A 1 1 , i. - * ' hy angle bars riveted to the casing 

' ■ trder extends over the full breadth 

* the centres of the angle faces, 

luieu uus uisuuee uoes not exceed that of L in the formula the pressure is to be 
determined in the ordinary way. 

The supporting angles and rivets must be of sufficient section for the intended 
purpose 


60. Spacing of End* Slayt. 


cum 

rule. 


J.llowaneefiM’ 


cvrvet. 


etc — For the tope of fire- 
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W}n*r« *l<* *«t», 1 *.*,'*•'■ *' tl of 

■ * , • .■ ■ ■ ■ . , . • • , th« 

.■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ei- 

• ■ • -iwtt 

M |;uMU*r Unn hilt the nllOTrabli) tlntAtico btftwcco the rinleri, the Tvidth of the flit 
portion tnoa^uml from tliecontro of tin? fjinlt'r glioitlu not bo more than Lalf lbo 
allowablo dutnnco botni'on t!ie j'lrden. Tiio worViiit: pressure for tbo rapportinf 
bolt* and for the plate between them *bouKl be tlclennineJ in the ordinary way. 


From Hoard of TraiJo 
“StaaJvJ CoaJltioii**' with 
eo-otHcient ilrriTOil from tc^t 
and calenUtloui of Gennau 
i'rotcs»Of« eontro’llej: the 
Qrnnan Hoilrr Ih-cnlatioua 
and from Homtay praetJee. 


&1. CambfreJ Fire JJojc Jb/J.— For ilatiball Son* 
and Company’* Patent Cambered Fire Pox Tow the 
worVinj* pn.'Miire ilioald be determined by the following 
formula — 


/.'yiKjfton 46. 

W V = ^SL it -i)* 

D* 

t ii the thiclnci of the cambered pUto in «2nda of an inch, 

1) i« the diameter of the larwit circle that can be drawn jcitdng throagb the 
eentro line* of rib* nnn nveta or commencement of currataro at sidoi. 

6S. Cvrru^itteJ Fire Jlex Tvp* —For Garret* Faleat Corrugated Fire Box Roof 
plate* the wording pressure *hou)d be determined br the followinj; formula'; the leau 
prtKuro obtained by either formula to be taken — 


These formulm are from 
Hoanl of Trade Standard 
Condition* " with co-cCi- 
clruta dctermlncvl from 
practice. 


r 


FpttattoH i7. 

C( t-1)« 
(r+iiD'cii •• 
Fqvntten -iS, 


v>. r. = (t -1 — l] . 


t i« the thwkneia ct the corns gated plate in Sind* of an inch, 

I. i) the length of the roof phtc between centre line* of riret* in inehe*. 

11 M thc'external radim of the cide comijntion* at the middle of the lerglh in 
inchft. 

C =•- 3611 n hero the roof and lido phtes are in one pX'o and 323 where they are 
rircteiL 

C, — 123 wherv the root atnl idde plates are in cue piece and 11-3 where they 
Rte riveted. 


Tl’px FtlTl*, 


32. J’nrf# to be »{ 
From gmerd prartlee 
fipcrirncc. 


Cat tube pKtes. except tho*e of loco-typo bailer* 
#1,1 and of vertical Wtler* not cxcwling 3 fret in diameter 
wilJi T*^rtic* 3 l •ra'>Vc tubp<, luiiit Vc itayea trithtn Ih* 
ne*lt of lube* 


The jurt* of tnbe plate* which lie ont*iJe the nc»t* of tube* mtt»t be »taTcd or 
iorportid wherever the *ire of the arra of pl^ii* lubjret to *tcna prc**are nece*iiUtei 
•laying or lupport. 

" S 8 



51. Minmun ihirknes* an{ Crot Section. -To tnrotl<\c n .tcntu 

n plaia »" ^ho tube phlcs the tlucknfM of iteel tub* 

JRquettion ■iP. 

•125 D+-2 w minimum thieVneaS in inciicd. v \ a 

and the cro =3 eection of U>o plat® 'between anj two 'holci muot not be lc«» Uiau— 


liquation 50. 

•17 D +•025 = minimum cross section in square inclicn. 

For copper tube plates the minimum thickness and cro-s section arc re*{'«:lircly» 

J^quathn 5t, 

'2 r+'-i =: minimum thickne-is in indie-. ' 


J^quoh'on 53 

*627 D — '2C3~ minimum ctOsb section in square inches, 
t) is the diameter in inches of the tube nt the part of attadinient to tube plate- 
65. Holding potcer <f I^lain Tales.— ^ihere tube plates aio not spemlW stay^ 
Adapted from German in nests of tubes the working pressure, 

EoaM KeKula.Uoni8udfTOm holding power of the tubes, must not exceed that tound 

Bombay Kevised Eu'ea and by the following formula *— 

practice 


Ji^uatton 53. 


D is the diameter of tube at the part of attachment to tube plate, in inches 
A is the aica in square ruches of tube plate supported by each tube, which 
generally may be taken as the product of the horizontal and vertical 
pitches of the tubes lc,3tho area of tlic tube itself. 

C is a co-efficient which = l70 for tubes expanded into parallel lioleo and 630 
fai tubes expanded into taper holes. 

The tubes at the ilre-bix end must m every case be beaded over. 

In the nnstayed tube plates of loco-tv pc bjilei s the support affovded by the plain 
tubes must not be taken to extend beyond the lines enclosiDg the outer edges of the 
tubes Parts of flat plate outside this line must eithei he in the plate margin or be 
separately supported. 

No account need be taken of the stiffness of tube plate in the nCats of tubes, when 
the above coudvUons are fulAIled. 


66. Tule Plates of Verttcal Potters forming parts of Outer gkell . — When 
From CoMd of Trade vertical bailers have a nest or ncsts of horiioutal tube* 
"Standard Conditions" so that there is direct tension on the tube plates due to 
FortnuU modified to reduce t he vertical load — ^ ' 

uomcncal factor* horuontal tic* ac 

plate 1 and the spacing of Iho tubes must b 
the bad is suflieient to keep the stress withir 

Further, each alternate tube in the outer vertical rows of tubes must be a stay tube. 
The tube plates botw«n the stay tubes must be in accordance with the rules for tub* 
plates a* in clause o4 and m addition. 


Equation 54 

^V p ^1?-SA (t-2, fp-D) X S 

■ ^ irx~F ' 

t is the thickness of the tube plate in 32ods of an in«.h. 
P is the vertical pitch of the tubes In inches, 

80 


D ii the diameter of the tube holes in inches, 

S ie the minimnin tensile bieaking .strength of the tube plates in* tons per 
square inch, 

R is the radial distance of the centre of the outer row of tube holes from the 
axis of the shell in inches. 

o7. Compression on Tube Plates. — The woriing pr essure to be allovred for fire 
Adapted from Board of box or combustion chamber tube plates, which are sub* 
Trade “Standard Condi- ject to compression due to the pressure on the roof plate 
Mods “ and Bombay Keyised is to be determined by the following formula. 

Buies and practice. ^ ° 

Equation 5S. 

W. P. = C X (P — D) X t 
L X P 

t is the thickness of the tube plate in 32nds of an inch, 

P is the pitch of the tubes in inches, measured horizontally where the tubes are 
chain pitched, and diagonally where the tubes are zigzag pitched and 
the diagonal pitch is less than the horizontal, 

D is the internal diameter of the plain tubes in inches, 

L is the inteimal length of the firo-bos or combustion chamber in inches 
measured at top between tube plate and firehole plate or back plate, or 
between tube plates in double ended boilers with combustion chambers 
common to two opposite furnaces, ' 

C =n 876 for steel and 314 for copper. 

The above formula is not applicable in the case of fivcboies where the gilders do 
not lest on the tube plate, or where the roof plate is stayed diiect to the outer shell or 
to girders supported by the shell. > 

FtJBKaCES. 


C8. Platn Purttaces of ^ m, 

From Board of Trade 
Standard Conditions 
wording altered to include 

parts or land boilers sides are securely stayed, 

following formula:, whichever is less. 


is to be determined by the 


Ld-21 


Equation S6, 


Equation ST. 


W.P-= ^ X [ lOtt-1 )— l], 

X) is the external diameter of the* furnace or chamber top oi bottom in inches, 
t is the thickness of the furnace plate in 32nds of an inch, 

L is the length of the furnace or other pai t in inches measured between points 
of substantial support, i.e , centres of rows of rivets in_ end seams or 
commencement of curvatuie of flange, whichever is applicable, 

C — 1450 where the longitudinal seams are welded and 1300 wheie they are 
riveted, 

Cj=5 '60 where the longitudinal seatns arc welded and 46 where they are - 
riveted 


69. Corrugated Furnaces of Horizontal Eoilert . — The working messure to be 
Trom Bmrd of Trade allowed on corrugated furnaces is to be determined by 
••Standard Couditioni. following formula. 

90 



Ejtt'tfiort 5®. 


D i« the external ili»hieter 
fions 


in incluM at the h'^t'oin <*f thf corru)?** 


t is the thicWss of the furnare plate in 32ndi of an ineh meaenred at the 
bottom of the cormption or camber, 

€.•=5480 for the Fox, SlorribOn. Deicliton, Purres and other similar fotr.acet, 
and 510 for the T*ee4s Vorgo Bulb SuspSnsion Fn.maee, 


60. Plain Vtirnaefi 


of perdcat Poilrrs ^ — The same fornmltc as for the plain 

r,.,. 1-4 . ti . 




6l llomi^pJie-neitl Pitriiacet of I'e/ttcol Potlers — When furnace:, are hemisphe- 
Y. , . fR , ^>ral lu form and sabject to nressure on the eonycx side- 


Equation 59, 

wr. = ‘>r5<i^ 

t is the thichness of the toj) plate ni o! an tiieh 

E is the outer radtus of curvature of the fujrirace in inches, 

^ For the ogeo nn^ which connects the bottom of the furnace to the shell and sus> 
tains the srhoie toad on the furnace vertically . — 

£<ltiafion 60.*" 


I* - UQ(t- 

i> il) - D.) 


t is the thicknest of the ogee ring m S'dnda of an inch, 

D is the inside diameter of the boiler shell ia inches, 

P, is the outside diameter of the loirer part of the furnace where it joint thfr 

ring 


Iio fnmace whether plain or corrugated should exceed 25, SSnds inch in thlcknest, 
Tkkb ihs TV. a. circnlar sectioned furnaces when new should be as 

"Sisadud CondiUoM."^ near the truly circular form as the type of joint will 
From prvdies " pennit. • 


• furnaces with welded or butted joints a difference^f not more than V^th 

Inch in tie emit rancinci of anr one section ^hnll hn nllowfd, RiT<t Hniei nr® to W 
drilled u in the cate of akelb. 
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Where cross tubes are fitted ther shall be riveted and not welded to the furnace 
From Bombay Eovlsed ^ longitudinal seams of cross tubes may be weld- 

Enles and practice. 5 the weld is not to .be exposed to the direct impact of 

. “ 3 nie. JTo allowance is to be made for cross tuljea in 
calculating the strength of the furnaces in which they are fitted. 


o U4, iiiB iurnaces in wnicn tncy are tittcd. 

62. ^ rer^icflZ JJo/feri —The wolfing pressure for uptake tubes of 

From Bombay Eevisod boilers is toTjc dcteimined by the formulse for 

Rules and practice. plain furnaces, but only half the least pressure ao found 

IS to be allowed for uptake tubes. - 


Lu uc uiiuTveu lor upiaire tubes. - 

fitted with smoke tubes, the uptake 
capacity as stays should be strong enough to satisfy the following 


JE^ua(ton 61. 


Ai 


is the aica of net section of tube 
fin nace or shell crown plates 


of rivets or bolts connecting uptake to 
square inches, whichever is least 
18 the area in square inches of the annular surface around the uptake tube 
wliicb, when no bolt or other st.ays aro fitted, may be taken as 
extending to nndw.ay between inside of shell and waterside of uptake, , 
but in no case beyond what would be allowed under fiat plate rules for 
margins and measured accordingly. 


Wheie bolt sfays aie fitted, the surface to be supported by the uptake may bo 
aken as that within the inner circle of the annulus supported by the stays. 


* poi square inch of net section of material which, for the 

tube itself, may be 4, OCX) lbs and foi rivets 7,000 lbs in either shear or 
tension. 


These lequirements apply eqn.ally cither to flat or dished crown plates. 


ilANnOLIS, Doous AND StaN'D BloCKS. 

63. Jifeans^or Examination anti Cleaning , — All boileis should have, where 
From Board of Trades in^nsR wheieby ejamination and 


64. JiTanAolet and tighthofes in Verttcal Doiters — IVlieie large cross tubes aro 
From Board of Trade f^^e^l thcio must be a siKhthoIe in the shell opposite at 
*' Standard Conditions." tube sufficiently barge to examine 

. und clean it. The doors of these sight-holes must be in 

Irotn practice positions accessible for that purpose. In addition to the ' 

. , 1 , cross tube sight-holes there must be at least three mnd- 

holes louud the base of the boilei. 

C5. ^fanholes. SfuJAoles and Sightholei in Zoeomotivt Type i7oi7er#.— V*'her- 
From exporitmeo and nrac- f boiler permits tliere should be a man- 
thc * hplo in the barrel. Ban els of 3 feet and upwaials in 

IX : Ai , .. <lianieter must have a manhole not less than 16 inches by 

* V *■ between 2 feet and 8 feet in internal diameter must 

V b’ 10 ‘“Chei in the clear. Barrels below 3 

Ti . dw meter must bavc cither a manhole ora sight-hole as large as 
1 oi<mng must not be less than 9 inches by 6 inches. There must also 
. be a sight-hole or hand-hole at the bottom of each comet of the ' 
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: the firebox casing. 


WhereTcrpracticablethoholeinliwiabein the roun'W corner and oTaf 

in sbapo with the major axis vertical. Tire hole-t should notio less than 0 inches br 
3( inches in the clear wherever the she oi the boiler permits. 

66. SianJat-if fhes 0 / J/hn-^e^e* — Man*hnles must be made true ellipses, itan-lanl 

From British Marine Ell- K’intf 10"x 12', and !4'’XlO'’m the 

Design and Cons- 

truction Committee’s Rerort. ' ' 

Oval manholes in cylindrical shells must Inic the'r sliorter axes arranj;c<l lonjri- 


From Board of Trade 
Stamltird Conditions ** 


tndmally 


67. Slanifanf 5»sej Mudholes and sijjhtholcelmiiit 


botmocll,,,.... „r. il-xe'. 7-x5-,„„J 

traction Cooimittec’e Report. - 

68. Compentaltan Hin^$ to Manholet . — Where manholes .arc litfed in cvlindrical 
_ shells, they must hare comjieiisatiou rluK* of sufficient 

From British Marine t, .tti. ..~a lu*-! 1 s < s' - 1 " , 

Engineering Design and 
Constmction Conimttee's 

Beport. ' 


foe not less than the fame f r 

cut out -of the shell plate ~ The spacing of the rnct* must bo such ns not to weaken 
the shell plate to a greatei extent than the longitudinal seam 
From Bombay Revised The percentage of compensating section should be 
Bales and Fractice. determined, by the foUorviug formulw — 


JiJquation 6i. 


200 (\V - D1 X Tr 
iL-h2Dj X Ts 


=; percentage strength of compensating section. 


Equation ffj. 


Second formula is neiv. 


SO X A X X 
(t+2D) X Ts 


= percentage strength of rivet section. 


W is the Width of compensation nng in inches measured on the longitudinal 
axis, 

L is the Length of opening in shell in inches measured on tho longitudinal 
axis. 


D is the Diameter of rivet holes m inches, 

Tr is tho Thickness of compensation ring in inches, 

Ts is the Thickness of shell plate in inches, 

A is the Aiea of one rivet hole in inches, 

X is the number of rivets On one side of the longitudinal line 


^ aised manhole mouthpieces within four inches of the shell may, in 
addition to the ring, be included in the compensating section 

69. ComptMation for tuUins Largs Solti in SMU~\;)D.ixt holes axe cut in 
From Bosrd of Trad* Cylindrical shells for mountings, the diameters of the 
“ Standsrd Conditions.*’ holes being Renter than 2^ times the tWeteess^of the 

ESSVr‘S&. ' ■ ' : 
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Whei'e cross tubes aio fitted they shall be livetcd and not welded to the furnace 
From Bemhav BeTised longitudinal eeams of cross tubes may^be weld- 

Hales and jraotiee. ->-»> w* » i the direct imMct of 

, f , ' for cross tnbes ia 

calculating tho stiongth of 

62, Vitales of Vertical Soilers^— The worlving pressure foi uptake tubes of 
From Bombay Eeyised boilers is to'be deteimined by the formula for 

Eules and practice, furnaces, but only half the least piessure so found 

is to be allowed for uptake tubes. _ 

When cipwn plates of vertical boilcis aie not fitted with smoke tubes, the uptake 
tubes in theu’ capacity as stays should be strong enough to satisfy the following 


Equation 61. 


A IB the aica of net section of tube or of rivets or bolts connecting uptake to 
furnace oi ehell mown plates m square inches, whichever is least 

- ■ - * 


but in no case beyond what would be allowed undei flat plate rules for 
maigins and measuied accordingly. 

Where bolt stays aie fitted, the surface to he supported by the uptake may be 
taken as that within the innei circle of the annnlns snppoited by the stays. 

S is the stress allowed pei squaie inch of net section of material which, for the 
tube itself, may be 4,01)0 lbs .and for rivets 7,000 lbs in either shear or 
tension. 

These icqmiementa apply equally either to flat or dished ciown plates. 


ilANnoins, Doobs axd Staxd Biocks. 

63 Jlfcrf«s/oc Examination and Cleaning. — All boileis should have, where 
•ti T> , * » , possible, means for ininess whereby examination and 

•• nl^i^TconaiLuB cleaning of the inner Buffaces of plates and tubes exposed 

to flame may be thoionghlj eiTectcd. When boiler^ are 
too small to jieimit of tine, they must be constmoted so as to be easily taken apart or 
theio must be manholes and sightholcs sufficiently hi ge and nnmeious to jicrmit of 
the inside being satisfactoiily cleaned. 

61. jlTanhoIet and sifflithi'hs in Vertical Boilers.—'Vihciclxtse cross lubes are 
„ T, , » r,. ■■ fitted theie must be a sightholo in the shell opposite at 

“ ItlJSardCoijihLs/’ sttfficicnUy large 

From practice. Idition to the 

-thiee mud- 

holes round the base of 

65. Mudholcs and Siqhtholei in Xocowojifc Tifpe Eoilers. — ^AVher- 

Fnwn 1 of Iho boilci permits tlteie should be a man- 

From err«umco and prec hp]e in the bairel. Hanoi of 3 feet and upwards in 
, . diameter must liavc a manhole not less than 16 inches by 

11 inches in tlie clem. Banivls between 3 feci and 3 feet in internal diameter must - 
. ■ * ' Bands below 2 

t-hole as largo as 

• • • 11 here must also 

• ’ * ^ ■ ■ he fire-box casing., 

02 . 



;r and ulimjld 1>« orat 
Oim 6 infVM Vy 


66. SlanJ'triJ sizes of ^fttn^hoies ^-Man-hole^ roiMt b<* made tmerlUp'M, itandanl 


From Bntisli llsrino Eu* 
gineeriDg’ l)csi^ #nil Cons- 
trncttoa Committee’s Report. 


clear. 


Winj; IC'xI'i', lo'xU', and li^xlO* in tbe 


' Oral in.anholei in cylindrleal Oioll- munt have tlicir .iliorter are« atTan;^>*l lonRi- 

Tr*''® tudinalK 

Standard Conditions 

67. StanJar-d S>zes of jTiidht^lcs onJ Sitf^Holet — >[udUo!c» and si};litholes|miisl 

g£ctTug"£Bn£rCoM- 7 ’'X S-.tland 

traction Committee’s Report. ^ ^ -• 

68 . Competisaiion ilfin^i to Jl/ij«Ao/cr —Where manholes are litte<l in pylindrical 
shelU, they B\Mst ha^e mn^wtis-vtion n«};s ot ’siifikient 
breadth and thickness iiroperly rircted to the shell plates. 
The whole net sectional area of the strenj^theninjf rinjjsand 
the iiumher and area of the rii-els gecuritii; them to the 
shell plate must in each C3*e ho sttfiieient to compensate 
for not less than the same fraction as that of the longitudinal joint of the portion 
cut out «£ the shell plate ^kThe spicing of the riipts must be saeh ns not to weaken 
the shell plate to a greatei extent than the longitudinal seam 
From l^mbay Revrsed The percentage of compensating section should bo 
Rates and Practice. determined by (he following formnl.-e — 


From British Marine 
Eagiacciijig Design nnj 
Construction Committee's 
Report. 


200 (W-D) x ~Tr 
iL+2U) X Ts 


J^Quaiion 6‘J. 

= percentage strength of compensating section. 


Equation 63, 


Second fonnula is new. 


80 X A X X 


= percentage strength of rivet sectioti. 


(L-1-2D) X Ts 

W is the Width of compensation nng in inches measured on the longitudinal 
axis. 

L is the Length of opening in shell in inches measured on the longitudinal 
axis, 

1) is the Diameter of rivet holes m inches, 

Tr is the Thickness of compensation nog m inches, 

Ts is the Thickness of shell plate in inches, 

A is the Area of one rivet hole in inches. 

N is the numhei of rivets on one side of the longitudinal line 

mised manhole mtmthpieces wUhm four inches of the shell mar, in 
addition to the ring, be included m the compensatiDg section. 

69. Compensationfor'et"’ . 

•.erTi *>f TradB , ' 

Btsndard Conditions." ^ ' 

Revised ,^ 1 ^^ uiyckt oi luu pieces are btted sod are eecurely 
riveted to the shell no additional compensatioa for the- 
93 


^ole cut in the shell is needed. If, howevei, the net section of the stand block or 
pad Trithin four inches of the shell is less than the section of the shell plate cut awaj, 
a compensation ring must be fitted. Wheie & large opening is cut in a cylindneal 
shell to receive another part of the shucture, the sides where cut away must be effi* 
■ciently cross stayed or strengthened in some othei effective manner. 


70. JiTanhoIes attd 2fudhoIes in J'lat Plates , — "Where a flat plate is flanged to 
v,.,.., stiffen it at a manhole oi sighthole, to permit the same 

“Standard Conditions.” working presauie as would be allowed upon an un- 
pierced plate, the depth of the flange measured from 
the outer surface is to be at least equal to — 


'Pquaiton 04. 
\/TxW. 


wheie T is the thickness of the plate in inches, and 
W IS the minor asis of the hole ia inches. 

71 Stand Plocks and Pads , — Stand blocks and pad piecch for carrying inoun- 
Trom Boinhaj Bevificd *^8" sfiould be of wrought iron or mild steel, either 
Biilea and practice 


’ proportions. They 
and the riveting 
which the inouii- 
e boiler is in its 


should be pitched 
tings are to be bolte< 
working position 

72 Poors, Mouthpieces and Civss Pars— Ail mternallj fitted doors of man- 
From Board of Trade “l^^holes and sightholcs, must be of 

"Standard Conditiona ” ‘^on or steel built up or pressed to shape and anncaiea. 

oi made fioin one thickness of plate with a machined 
recess for the jointing material Their spigot part or the recess must not have 
a greater deal ance than Ath inch all round te, the ares must not be less than 
Jth inch smaller than the holes in which they arc fitted 

The studs of all doors should be sciewed thiough the plate and be fitted with 
nuts on the inside, or bolts may bp used screwed through the plate with the heads 
inside 

Manhole mouthpieces for cylindrical shells must be “made of steel or wrought 
... V 3 either pressed out of the solid or welded, Ciiculai 

From Bombay Bovised jnanholo mouthpieces of Lancashiie type boilers should 
Eules and practice thickness, and when welded 

the position of the weld should be at right angles to the longitudinal line. (>oss 
Bars must be of substantial proportions and may be either solid foigings of steel or 
iron or be of cast steel. 


Boii.£K 5Iouktings_akd Firn>'oe. 


From Bombay Eerised 
Eules. 


73. The Pcfuistie jl/biinti«<7J and Pittinjs , — ^Every 
boiler must be fitted with the following. 


Two safety valves ; 

Two independent means of indicating the water level , 


A steam pressure gauge; r 

A steam stop valve ; , 

A feed check valve ; 

A blow down cock or valve ; 

An attachment for Inspector’s test gauge ; 

A xnaohole, where the size and eonstinction pennjt j and such mudholes or 
sightholei ns ere aecessaiT for effect i\cly cleaning the boiler. 

HI 



- It u rwommendod that in Lancashire und C^rniih 
-Talres shoaldheof hish-stcam and low-water tjpc and that all land boileri of crdmarj 
tjpe ehonld have a fusible plug iu each furnace. 

‘Sui: 

-IS «S; .1 i i».h duller .r. Jcnnit.rf. 

The minimum aggregate area nf eafelv valve, of 

whether coal fired or oil tired and.whcthcrworfcing under natural, forced or induced 

brought (hall he found by the following formul.a 


Equation 65. 

A = II, S X ^ P^16)- 

A is the aggregate area of safety valves in square inches. 

H, S. is the total heating surface of the boiler in square feet. 

(See Part II Section I, clause 4 ) 

W. P. is the working piessurc in lbs- per square inch, 

Ks=1’2o for coal fired boilers and I'o for Oil fired boilers 
All the safety valves of a boiler may be fitted in one che«t which must be sena- 


lU lue ciiesi 


The safety valves of small locomotive type boilers with overhead engines may, 

. on account of cramped space, be attached to the engine 

From practice cylinder casing provided there is a clear short passage* 

way of ample sectional area and structural sti'ength between the valves and the 
boiler. 


u T> V T? • ..j openings in the boiler shell foi safety valves must 

CTiseu uncovered on the inside and. must not 

he connected to an internal pipe of any description. 

Each safety valve ujust have a lift at least equal to one-fourth of its effective 
From Bombay Ecvised diameter and there must be a free outlet for the waste 
Rales. steam 


comb . ►**..** V,.. vu.*, sA.L'v'.y s.\vse* n.% gwen by tb% above vult 

Each large enclosed safety valve chest shall have a means of draining it, and the 
From Board ol Trade dram pipe shall be led clear of the boiler. 

Blandard Conditions “ 

Means mast be provided in every case to prevent the valves being lifted out of 
From Bombay Kcmseil their seats when working The valve seats should be 
Rate* and practice secured bj studs and nuts 

In the case* of lever valves, if the holes in the lever are not bashed with brass, 
the pins must be of brass , iron and iron working together must not be passed 

The weight of a lever and weight safety valve should be m one piece and bo 
secured at the end of the lever against a change of position. In the case of spring 
loaded safety valves, washers or ferrules must be fitted under the adjusting screws 
•utbab Vbe valves cannot be oierloaded when under steam 

Safety valves must be accessible and so arranged that they can be cased off them 
‘t any time. In the case of dead weight and spriog loaded safety valve a 
oubilantial test lever for the purpose must be provided. 

P5 



l»ole cut in the ehell is needed. If, hoTrever, the net section of the stand block or 
jad within four inches of the shell is less than the section of the shell plate cut away, 
a compensation ring must be fitted. IVheie a lai^e opening is cut in a cylindrical 
abell to receive another part of the structure, the sides where cut away must be effi' 
<ieatJy cross stayed or strengthened in some other effective mannei. 

70. Manholes and Mvdholes in Flat Plates . — IVhere a flat plate is flanged to 
stiffen it at a manhole or alchthole, to permit the same 
“Stanaard Conditions." working pressuic as would be allowed upon an an- 
pieicea plate, the depth of the flange measured irom 
the outer surface is to be at least equal to — 


'Equation h4. 
v/TxlV. 


wheie T is the thickness of the plate m inches, and 
W is the minor axis of the hole in inches. 


71 Stand Blocks a)id Pads — Stand blocks and pad pieces for cariying moun- 

From Bombay Bevised fould be of wi ought iron or mild steel, eUher 

Bales and practice pressed Or welded, and of, substantial pioportions inej 

should be caiefully bedded on the shell and the riveting 
should be pitched to ensme a tight joint The jointing faces to which the moun- 
tings aie to be bolted should be machined and be level when the boiler is in 
working position 


72. Doors, Mouthpieces and Cross Bars — All Internally fitted doois of man- 

V holes, mudholes and sightholes, must be of wrought 

“ Iward cjnditiona " or steel built up or pressed to shape and aimeale^ 

01 made fiom one thickness of plate with a machined 
recess for the jointing material. Their spigot part or the i ecess must not have 
a greater clearance than Ath inch all round i e., the ares must not be less than 
ith ineb smallei than the holes in which they aio fitted 


Tlie studs of nil doors should be screwed through the plate and be fitted with 
nuts on the inside, or holts may be used screwed through the plate with the heads 
inside 


Manhole mouthpieces f 01 cylindiical shells must be "made of steel or wrought 
. iion either piessed out of the solid or welded Ciiciilar 
Fiota Bombay Koyised inanholo mouthpieces of Larcashhe type boilers should 
BuleB and practice j thickness, and when welded 

the position of the weld should be at right angles to the longitudinal line. Cross 
■Barg must be of Bubstantial piopoitions and may be either solid forging# of *t^l or 
iron or be of cast steel. 


Boiler JIouNiisGS_Ayit FirriKos. • 


From Bombay Eevised 
Buies. 


73 The Sequisite Mountings and Fittings.— "Every 
boiler must be fitted with the following. 


Two safety valves j 

Two independent means of indicating the water level 5 
A steam pressure gauge ; ' 

A »leam stop valve ; 

A feed check valve j 
A blow* down cock or valve ; 

An attachment for Inspector’s test gangc ; 

A manhole, where the size and construction pcnnlt { and such mudholes or 
sightholes ns are aecessaiy for efiectiiclj cleaning the boiler, 
lit 



Jl'is rwommendwi lhal in Lancaihire #nd ^ f*"* 

-Talres shooiate o[ tisii-nWam »Tid low-waltt type atid that all land boiUfi of ordmarj 
type Bhould have a fusible plug ia each furnace. 

7i. Safttv rofeej.— Safety Valves shall he not less than I inch in diamelet 
^ J: J , n- eiceut iu the case of very small boilers for which 
“ l^td Siitioas • ' valv?a ot J inch diameter are rermitted. 

The miniTnum aggregate area of safety valves of ordinary typo in Mch boiler 
vrhether coal fired or Oil tired and,whether working Under natural, forced or induced 
-draught shall be found by the following formula 


J?^URtion 65 


K 


OV. P. + lb)’ 

A is the aggregate area of safety valves In square inches, 

H. S> is the total beating surface of the boiler in square feet, 
(See Part II Section 1, clause 4 ) 

W. P. is the worliing pressure in lbs per square inch, 
K=5l‘2j for real fired boilers and l‘o for oil fired boilers 


All the safety valves of a boiler n 
rate from any other valve chest, ar 
stand block or pad hy a strong aa‘ 
a cross sectional area at least eqn 
in the chest. 


The safety valves of small locomotive type boilers with overhead engines may 
_ . on account of cramped space, be attached to the engm 

From prac ice cylinder casing provided there is a clear short passag 

way of ample sectional area and structural strength between the valves and th 
boiler. 


'l^he openings in the boiler shell for safety valves mui 

^ he left clear and uncovered on the uiaide and must no 

be connected to an internal pipe of any description. 
Each safety valve njust have a lift at least equal to one*foutth of iU effectir 
rtom Bombay Revised diameter and there must be a free outlet for the wus^ 
Rules. steam 


ll here a waste stc.am pipe is fitted the pipe and the passages leading to it ahoul 
have a MOSS sectional area not leas in square inches tha 
'"lu^rd CondUiQOiJ' ^ times the total heating surface of the boiler in equal 
.. teet, out in no case should it be less than I'l times tl 

combined areas of the safety valves as given by the above rule. 

Each large enclosed safetv valve chest shall have a means of draining it, and tl 
From Board of Trade dram pipe shall be led clear of the boiler- 
"SlsndsM Conditions " 

ileans must be provided m every case to prevent the valves being lifted out i 
From Bombay Ecrtse<l their seats when working The valve scats should 1 
Rales sad practice secured by studs and nuts. 

In the Case of lever valves, if the holes ia the lever jire not bushed with bras 
the pmi must be of brass ; iron and iron working together must not be pssed. 

The wemht of a lever and weight safety valve should be in one piece and ‘ 
securM at the end of the lever against a change of position. In the case of sprit 
loaded safety valves, washers or ferrules must be fittrf under the adjusting acres 
so that the valves cannot be overloaded when under steam. 

Safety valves must be accessible and so arranged that they can be eased oIT ths 
•eats at any time. In the ease of dead weight and spring loaded safety valves 
aubstantul le»t lever for the purpose must be provided. 

9S 


The bt^e of the steel of which the springs of diiect loaded safety Talvcs are made 
bhould be found by the following formula. _ 


JHquation ffd. 


LxD =Thickne8s of whe in inches. 

1 is the load on the spring in pounds, 

D is the diatnetev of the spring from cenhe to centie of wire in inches, 
0=8,000 for round steel and 11,000 for square steel. 

75. TFcf^ei* Gauges , — E * ' — ‘ p • i* /■ ,. n . — i— , 

Adapted from Board of ' 

Trade “ Standard Condi- 
tions,'* Bomtay Eevised 
Knlea and practice. case may be. 

‘ • ' 1 1 1 ' • I ' xvater gauges. For small boilers 

.’ater gauges, two test cocks may be 


The lowest visible jiart of the glass water gauge and lower test cock must be fixed 
. at a safe working level. For locomotive type and vertical boilers this should not be 
less than 2 inches above the highest pait of the fiie box roof plate. 

Glass water gauges must be jdaced so as to be easily seen and reached by the 
boiler attendant. The fittings of glass water gauges and test cocks must be of 
substantial make with large passage ways through them, and so constructed that an 
instrument can be passed through the opening whilst the boiler is under steam. The 
gauge cocks when open should have their handles in a vertical direction and each 
handle at its junction with the plug must be plainly mai ked with a deep line to 
indicate the direction of the passage way through the plug. A dram cock and jape 
must be fitted to each glass water gauge A glass guard to pievent injury to the 
attendant and a pointer to show the oidinary woiking water level must also be fitted 
to each glass water gauge. 

76. Steam Fressuve Gauge , — Each boiler shall have a separate steam pressure 
From Board of Trade gauge placed where it can be easily seen. It must bo 

“ Standard Conditions,’ ’ marked in pounds pci square men and must hare range 
Bcmhay Eevised Enlea and of not less than double the woiking pressuio of the boiler, 
practice. A led line should mark the working pressute and a 

syphon pipe must be fitted between the pressure gauge and the boilei. 

77. Steam Stop Valve — A steam stop valve must always be fitted between the 

boiler and the steam pipe and, except in the case in 
From Bombay Eevised svhicli a super- heater forms an integral part of tho boiler 
Enlcs itself, between the boiler and tho superheater. Where 

two or more boilers are connected with a steam receiver or any other vessel a steam 
stop valve must always be fitted between the boiler and such receiver or vessel. 


Such stand pipes must be of strong construction, of wronght iron, mild steel, 
or cast steel. Tho flanges of vnought iron or mild steel pipes should bo riveted to the 
pipes, and there should be no branch on the stand pipe for any other connection. 

Exception to the rule will also be made in the case of a large boiler in which it is 
sleslred to fit a tee piece for the purpose of providing a branch connection between th* 
06 



stop ralrebnd Uia boitar. Such a tee piece muiil be ol (‘troiip con»tn\clioni of 
■wrought iron, mild steel, or cast steel ntid not exceed diameters in heti^ht. A slop 
Talre must be fitted direct to each tee piece branch. 

78. FeeJ Cheek I'n/t'C.— The feed check vnlre must be attached direct to the 

boiler and be of combined iioii*ieturii and shut down ty^'e. 

From ptactice, Tlie valrc opening In boiler or end of internal feed pipe 

should bo above the low water level and below tlic working leNcl. 

79. 2?foir-<foicn Cvek or V<tlve atid Pipe* — The blow dowii cock or vahe shall 

be of subst.'inti.’il con^truction and if the foimer, shall- be . 
practice and ^itha locking guard and box ►jianncr which cannot 

expeneucc. icnioveil until the cock is clost'd 

Foi locomotive type, veitical and marine type boilcrn, the cock or salve should be 
attached diieet to the ooilcr Foi water tube toilers the cock oi \ ah e should be out' 
side the brickwork with a Kllb^tantial steel pipe betueen it and the inudbox. 

T«— r. attached to a 

• block riceted to 


•It is recommended that the waste piiie attached to tlic cock or vahe should not 
be connecteil to a pipe common to another boilei It sliould nut be bound fa»t in earth 
or brickwork 

80 luipector^ Fi egsttre Gaufjt Altac/imeiit - Eceij boilei mu-.t be fitted with a 
From Bonibij Eevised vahe or cock caii-j itig in a certical position .a icceiving 
■Rules and good practice sciew for the attachment of tlie Inpectoih picssine gauge. 

The cock or \alre mav form part of the pi|c caiiying the boilei pieisiue gauge, 
M'heic separate, it should be attached to the top of the shell neai the piessure gauge 
The receiving socket shall be tapped | inch R hitwoith Tin cad and shall be fitted 
with an easily rcmoveable cap 

For small boilers which cannot be enteied by an Insjiectoi and which aie Iiydiaii- 
lically tested at each inspection a plug hole tapped ^ inch Whitworth thread should be 
provided lu a handy position foi the attachment of the Tnti^«?ctoih’ test pump hose' 
'nipple. 

81. Jt/cfJiAofer, M'tulholes and Stijhthuleg -See Section III, Clause^ CS to 72 

82. Ftisille FUtge- — Plugs whcie fitted should be oier the Imttest ixirt of the 
From Romhaj Emsed furnace oi firebox The outside and inside of the plug 

Rules and good practice. should he kept clean and the fusible metal should be 
lietiodically leneued. 

83. Design of Doiler Sfountinyt — AW boilei -mounting lahos <*\ei li'jnches 
T> j » rp j diameter must have outside sciews, their roc eis must be 

-ISarf C^dihL ■ !>;’ ovtuds. and all are h. bo armngecl to be 

shut witli a right baud motion of the wheels and must 
have means for clearly indicating u bethel they are open or shut 

81 Jlaterial (f Valre Chegft — All stop and safety \ also chests and steam piiie 
„ T, , . „ . fittings u hen subjected to saturated steam only mav be 

made of cast iron, but such vahe chests and steam pipe'» 
fittings when subjected to steam of a temperatnie above 
42o degree* Fahr. must he of cast steel or other approved material. 

85, Cocls and raleet /o le enetlv *een ichether open or *hi<t — The eoiistruction 
From Board of Trade of all cocks and valves connected to the boihr must be 
*' Btandsrd Conditions.” such as to show without difliculty whether they are open 
or shut. 

8C. Studt and FSUt teeuring 2Iovnt>nps.~ When boiler mountings are secured 
^ From Board o' •' 

* Stand<td CosiUti' • * . ' . ' 

stud must bo scret ■ ' , 

' , 'Vhere bolts are used for securing meuntiog* they must he screwed right Ihroug 

toe plate with their heads inside the Wler. » 



The size of the steel of which the springs of diieut loaded safety valves aie .made- 
fchould be found by the following formula. — 


S^uaUa-n 6B, 

3 

/ LxD =Thickaess of wiie in inches. 

^ C , , 

Ii is the load on the spring in pounds, 

D is the diameter of the spiing from oeiitie to centre of wire in inches, 
0 = 2 : 8.000 for round steel and 11,000 for square steel. 

76. JVate)- Gauges . — Every boiler must have two means of indicating the water- 
Adapted from Board of ^t, and have marked on it when applicable in a 

r^ade “Standard Condi- contiguous position easily seen, the level of the highest 
tions,” Bomtiay Eevised part of the furnaces, 6re bos or combustion chamber as the 
Eules and practice. case may be. 

water gauges. For smoOl boilers 
-ater gauges, two test cods may be 


The lowest visible part of the glass water gauge and lower test cock must be fixed 
. at a safe woi king level. Foi locomotive type and vertical boilers this should not be 
less than 2 inches above the highest pait of the file box loof plate. 

Glass watev gauges must be placed so as to be easily seen and leachcd by the 
boiler attendant The fittings of glass water gauges and test cocks must be of 
substantial make with large passage ways through them, and so constructed that an 
instillment can be passed thi ough the opening whilst the boiler is under steam. The 

’ ” ' ‘ '* > - gjcJj 

. leep line to 
and pipe 
[ury to the 

• ^ . be fitted 

to each glass water gauge 

76. Steam Pressure Gauge — Each boilei shall have a separate steam pressure 
From Board of. Trade gauge placed where it can be easily seen It must be 

“ Standard Conditiona,* ’ 

Bombay Eevised Eules and 
practice. 

syphon pipe must be fitted between the piessuio gauge and the boiici. 

77. Steam Stop Valve — A steam stop valve must always bo fitted between the 

boiler and the steam pipe and, except in the case in 
” . -n- •— j ... , I . . . part of the boiler 

. lei heater. Where 

‘r vessel a steam 

stop valve must always bo fitted between the boiler and such receiver or vessel. 

- - ■>* ' ..11... r I M 1 •’ 1 .1 . J MU 

, lasou* 

■ . • ■ ■ in the 

, • iwing 

• ■ • level 

■ :cecd- 


Buch stand piMs must be of stiong construction, of wrought iron, mild steel, 
or cast steel. Tlie flanges of wrought iron oi mild steel nipos should be riveted to the 
pipes, and there should bo no branch on the stand pipe tor any other connection. 

Exception to the rule will also be made in the case of a large boiler in which it is 
desired to fit a tee piece for the purpose of providiog a branch connection between the 
96 



The working determined b/ the following 

formulae. — 

(а) Solid drawn cold finished pipe* (up to 25 lone tcniile breaklnp etrcnplh). 

J^quation $8. 

W.r.= 120. 

(б) Solid drawn hot finished pipes (up to 23 Ions tensile breaking etrength), 

T^quation CS. 

w. r.sriL:^^xi20. 

(f) Welded pipes of iron or steel whether with or without coTcring strap. 
Equation 70. 

W.P.= 


(rf) Feed delivery pipes. 


Equation 7l. 


Boiler Pressure = 


(e) Pipes with riveted joints. (J being the strength of joint per cent, of the 
solid plate or strip). • 

Equation 72. 
w.p =(lr:^xi2xj. 


From the British Marine ^o wrought iron or steel pipe shall he less in 
Mnginecrmg Design and thickness than ; — * 

•Construction Committee’s 
Eeport. 

Equation 75 . 

t = Gxyl7+2. 


D is the internal diameter of the pipe in inches, 
t is the thickness of the pipe in lOOths of an inch. 


00. Kectafljwtar Section Pipes. — Solid drawn or welded rectangular section steel 
New formula adapted from pipes for headers, cross pipes and mud drams of ■water 
Bat pUU and steam pipe tube boilers should comply generally with the reouire- 
3?oi* S' j ,2 j M ’'“® ments foi ordinary steel pipes, but the hvdraulic lest 
•■Stad.rfC..d,l,0.^ .»ljT wii; 

working pressure of the boiler. ■ ' j v 


The working pressure of the pipe is to be determined hy the formula 


Equation 74. 

\\\ r. = 3 (t - 4)+ 

t IS the thickness of the pipe in 32nd$ of an inch, 
r> it the internal diameter of side of the pipe in inches. 

99 * 



87. Bt'onze Boiler Mbiinlin^i . — The chests of blow down’ cochs and valves, water 
From the British Marine valves and oo?ts. and similar jlttings, mnst Be 

Engineering Design and suitable bronze. All cocks used with 

Construction Committee's Boilers working at 100 lbs. piessuve or above should Be 
^port. asbestos packed and of substantial design and make. 


Pipes aitd Tcbeb. 

Steam'asd Water Pipes subjeot to Internal Preesizre« ‘ 

8S, Copper Tubes and Pipes. — Xo pipe made from the electro-deposition of 
rp. copper on .-i mandiil shall be used for steam or feed 

“ Standard conditions.” dehvery. All copwr pipes must be properly annealed 

before putting in place. All copper steam and feed pipes 
subject to a pie«uie over 73 Iba. per sijuaie inch shall be solid drawn. 

Xo steam pipe intended for a working presure of over 180 lbs per squaie inch shall 
be made of copper when the internal diametei' exceeds 5 inches. No copper pipe shall 
be used for super heated steam. 

All copper steam pipes on completion and pijor to being fitted in place shall be 
subjected to hydraulic test to at least twice the working pressure. 

For all feed deliveiy pipes the test pressure shall be 2 j times the working pressnrs 
allowed on the boilers. 

The working piessure of copper pipes shall be determined by the following 
formula — 


Equation 67. 


W. P. =Ji^LK C, 


D is the internal diameter of the pipe in inches, 
t is the thickness of the pipe, in lOOths of an inch, 
C =6 for solid drawn steam pipes. 


45 for brazed steam pipes. 

48 for solid drawn feed pipes, and 
36 for brazed feed pipes. 


■\yjjen copper pipes are bent they must be made thicker to provide for thinning at the 
bend. In no case should the radius of curvature at the centre line of the pipe be Jess 
than twice the external diamcter.of the pipe. 

’ . , 89. TTrowyAf /ran and Pipes.— Steam and other 


The process of welding the seams shall be by hammering or rolling the joint. 

On completion of any work which involves heating, whether for welding tho 
welding On fiangei, hot bending the pipe, or for any other purpose, the pipe shall be 
carefully annealed. ( 

Mild steel for lap-welded steam pipes and lubes may have a tensile breaking 
strenutli not exceeding 23 tons pee 8»j. inch, with a minimum elongation of per 
«ent on the standard teat piece. Peed pipes if mado of steel should be solia-ttrawn 
and cold finished. 

All iron or steel steam pipes and tubes prior to being fitted in place shall Be 
subjected to hydraulic test to at least 3 tiroes the working pressure. 

AU iron or steel feed delivery pipes shall bo hydraulically tested to at least 4 limes 
the working presinre of the boiler. 
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Ftxxct*. 


Fromtlie BntUh Marise 
EagiateriTiS Bca^gii aad 
Conatruction Coismittce’e 
Report. 


94. Size and TAicLnet* of J'lattje *. — The «it«* and 
thlctness of flangci and the numhcr and aitc of thctr 
bolbt ehall bo as prc<crib(>d by the Ilule< of the Jlritish 
Enginoorin*; Stanoarda A«eciation. 


9a, Flanges of Copper Pipes — Flanges of copper pipes way be ni.ade of th* 
nanat brass or bronze or of wrought iron or of wrought or cast steel. 

99. Flanges of Iron and Steel Pipes . — ^Flanges of iron and steel pipes way 
be made of cast steel, wrought iron or wrought steel made without a weld.^ _,Whcn 
pipes are not more than 20/100 inch thick and not more than 9 inches in inside 
Siameter they may be expanded by rollers into a flange having a series of recesses 
formed within it "When pipes arc over 18/100 ipch thick and not more tluan 12 
inches in intemai diameter they may be screwed into the flanges with a disappearing 
thread 


Flanges may he riveted, when practicable, to pipes of all sizes the thickness, of 
which exceeds 20/100 inch. 


made 
or h 


cess to pipes 
nadc of iron 
are attached 



the hrazmg or welding 


nal wav, ea., 
bore in the 
■ nd wholly on 


F roro the B riti sh Marin e 
Engineenng Design and 
■Construction Committee’s 
Report., 


97. Cast Metal Pipes and t/ieir Pquivalents as 
Cy/inrfrtca/ Pnr/j of Mountings and Piitings — The 
above mentioned mountings and fittings may be made of 
cast steel, cast iron, or bronze , 


98. Cast Steel CJle its, etc.— <>aat Steel shall he vised instead of cast iron when 
the temperature to which they are exposed when at work exceeds 425 degrees Fahr. 


per cent, in 2 inches. 

IFhen machined and ready for fitting in place they shall be subjected to a 
bjdraulic test equal to 3 times the working pressure which they may have to bear. 

Steel castings which will be subject to the action of feed water should be made 
■of steel of which the manganese content does not exceed * t per cent. 

99. Cflzf Iron Chests, ele . — Cast iron for boiler mountings and fittings exposed 
to pressures exceeding 76 lbs. per square inch should have a tensile breaking strength 
of not less than 0 tons per square inch, and be subject to the following test. — • 

Bars li inches square in section placed on knife-edged supports 6 inches apart 
shall withstand withont fracture the impact of a 21 lbs weight dropped 
four times from a height of 16 inches. 

100. Snnse Chests, e/e.— Bronte for all mountings and fittings shouldT be 
ef Uie Admiralty Composition, n'z., Cn. 87 5, Sn. 10, Zn. 2, and Pb. *6 when’ 

- subject to a temperature exceeding 360 degress Falir. 

Other good bronzes may be nsed for moantings and fittings if they arc shown 
to be equally satisfactory. 

Such bronzes shall have an ultimate tensile breaking strength of not less than 
, 14 tons per square inch with an elongation of 10 per cent, in 2 inches when at a 

temperature of 660 degrees Fahr. 

G^eommercla) bronze for general purposes should have a tensile breaking 
strength of not lets than 14 tons per square inch with an elongation of 10 
cent IB 2 inches when at a temperature of 350 degrees Fahr. 

101 


SitoKE Tubes. 


steel pad Wronght Iron Tabes. 

01. Matericfl arid Method of Manufactv-iy — ^Both plain and stay smote tubej 
Adapted from Board of be made elthei of vrrougM iron or of mild steel laj 

Trade “Standard Condi- welded, 
lions." 

92 IVorktwj JPressvre for Plain and Stay Tubes . — The woiking piessuie for 
plain and stay tubes (as tubes not as stays) is to be determined by the following 
lormula, Ko tube is to be less than 11 S. "W. G. tbicb. 


Equation 75. 
p _ 10,000 (t — -085) . 


T IS the thickness of tubes in inches, 

U is the estemal diameter of the tube m inches. 

Diameters and thicknesses of Plain and Stay Tubes . — The following table may 
be woiked to — 


I Standard thickness in L S. G and fractions of an inch 
I and Suitable Working Pressure 



rrom the Kational Boiler 
Tnunrance Company'* Rnlcs, 


external diameter Inclusive • 

inclusive, the tblckncs* at ■ ■ 

(•lie inch) and 0 S?. W. G. (-Ill infiji) at thejotber. 

100 



XtANcrj. 


rron'tte BntUh Muine , SUe ami TMcknest cf 7-7a«jM.-The *5^ nwl 
Engineoriiig Denen »nd tbicknegg of flanges and the number and me of their 
Construction Coiamitfec’s bolts shall be as prescribed by the Ilules of the Jlrilish 
Report. Engineering Standards Association. 

9&. 27n Bocf ^^..Co/’pen Pipes —Flanges of copper pipes may bo made of ths 
utuaf brass orbronie or of wrought iron or of wrou^t or cast steel. 

96. FlanQti of Iron and Steel Fives. — Flanges of iron find steel pipes may 
Ixs uivs*i ifwinnlsf fftosal fYin/lsi wilKnnf f| \V}i««n 


thread 

Flanges may he riveted, when practicable, to plix“s of all sizes the thichnesg^of 
which eiceeds 20/100 inch. 

- . -t.-i _ V- — i».j jj^y suitable process to pipes 

.rtfiAe ■ ' the flanges aw made of iron 

«r it • ■ s. 'When flanges are attachM 

to pities ny tuuzing oi u eiuing iue_y suau oe suso secured in such additional wav, e.o., 
ty meting the ends or forming a conical end so as to fit into a conical bme in the 
flange) that the resistance to withdrawal f ram the flange does not depend wholly on 
the brazing or welding 

From the British Marine Metal Pipes and their Equivalents as 

Rngineenng Design and Cqlindncal Parts of Mountinqs and Eittinjs — The 
Constrnction Committee’s above mentioned mountings and fittings may he made of 
Report.^ steel, cast iron, or bronze, , 

98. Cast Steel Chests, etc. — Cast Steel shall be used instead of cast iron when 
the temperature to which they are exposed when at work exceeds 425 degrees Fahr. 

Generally such steel castings should be made of a metal, the tensile breaking 
^ strength of which is not less than 28 nor more than 35 tons per square inch with 
an elongation of 15 per cent, in 2 inches, IVhen the castings arc intricate the 
tensile breaking strength may be higher so long as the elongation is not less than 12 J 
per cent, in 2 inches. 

^Vhen machined and ready tor fitting in place they shall be subjected to a 
hydraulic test equal to 3 times the working pressure which they may have to bear. 

Steel castings which will be subject to the action of feed water should be made 
of steel of which the manganese content does not exceed ■! per cent. 

99. Cast Iron Chests, ete. — Cast iron for boiler mountings and fittings exposed 
to pressures exeeeding 76 lbs, per square inch should have a tensile breaking strength 
cf not less than 9 tons per square inch, and be subject to the following test.— 

Bars 1^ inches square in section placed on knife-edged supports 6 inches apart 
shall withstand without fracture the impact of a 21 lbs weight dropped 
four times from a height of 15 inches. 

100. Sronie Chests, ete. — Bronze for all mountings and fittings should* he 
ef the Admimlty Composition, rir.. Cu. 87-5, Sn. 10, Zn. 2, and Pb. '5 when' 

' subject to % temperature exceeding 350 degress Fahr. 

Other good bronzes may be used for mountings and fittings if they are shown 
to be equally satisfactory. 

Such bronzes shall have an nltimate tensile breaking strength of not less than 
14 tons per square inch with an elongation of 10 per cent in 2 inches when at a 
temperature of 660 degrees Fahr. 

Go^eommercial bronze for general purposes should have a tensile breaking 
strength of not lets than 14 tons per square itch with an elongation of 10 per 
eeat in 2 inches when at a temperature of 350 degrees Fahr. 
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Such bronze castings must be certified br the manufacturers as possessing 
4’ I < • 1 it j ti. I..* - ^ s i!-— v-_, -v.,_ tested to twice- 

• . • ' piessure, with 

I • 

All such chests and fittings must be smooth, sound and free from flaws, cracks^ 
blow'holes or other injurious defects. Their working pressure and thickness shall 
be determined by the following foimulse^ — ' 


Equation 76. 
W. P. =: X C. 


Equation 77 


^ _ ly. P. X D 
C 


+ X. 


The minimum thickness of cast metal chests, etc , and their equiralenti shaU 
be ; — 

"When of Cast steel, t = 2 fiy/f) +6 

When of Cast iron, t = 2 +4 

When of Cast Bronze, t s=2'5v/5 4*2 

1) is the internal diametei of the chest In inches, 

t is the thickness of the chest in 32ad9 of an inch, 

P Is a co-eSicient fiom the following table, 

X is a piOTision foi toleration, etc , fiom the following table. 


Hahle of Ealuet of C. and E. 


Material of casting 

C 

X. 

Cast steel, 28/35 tons tensile etrens^th 

400 

8 

- ^ 

Cast iron, at least 9 tons tensile strength 

200 ' 

6 

t Bronte, Admirnltj- and equally good j 

220 

1 4 

a 

175 1 

4 

1 

150 

4 
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Diagrams of Rive ted Join ts with Formulae. 

SINGIiE RIVETED JOINTS. 





SINGLE BUTT STRAP. ONE RIVET PER PITCH. 






doubiiE kiveted joints. 

LAP JOINT. TWO EIVETS PEE PITCH. 




no. 6. LAP JOINT. TWO BIVETS PER PITCH. 



>1 II il II It 

H .S "S 


VV“ 

Tt4- 




SINGLE BUTT STRAP. TWO RrSTETS JPER PITCH. 




Fia. 7, SINGLK BUTT STllAP. TWb RIVETS' PER PITCH. 




U tt til 


- 4 - 4 - 


44 


44 

1 


SiNGLi! butt STBAP. THRliPl RIVETS PER Pn!CH. 



Fio. d. SINGLE BUTT STRAP. THREE RIVETS PER PrfOM. 



ICTT Strap = 1*125 T x 


10. DOUBLE BUTT STRAP. TWO RIVETS PER PITCH. 




^ 10 . 11. DOUBLK BUTT STRAPS. TWO RIVETS PER PITCH. 


m 

X 



* » W , N OC 111 

t 

♦ 4-1 ♦♦ 

I 



Tio. 12. DOUBLE BUTT STRAP, THREE RIVETS PER PITCH. 





> ■ 

4 

4 - 

4 , 

4 

4 


4 

1 ^ 

4 

j 4 

4 - 

4 

4 - 


" I I I t 



Fro. 14, DOmJIjT? BUTF STRAPS OF UNEQUAL WIDTH. TWO RIVETS PER- PITCH. 



flTAEROW.) 



Kio. 16. DOUBLE BUTT STRAPS OF UNEQUAL WIDTH. TWO RIVETS PER PITCH. 



Fio. 10. DOUBLE BUTT STRAPS OF UNEQUAL ^VIDTH. THREE RIVETS PER PITCH. 




Fin. 17. DOUBLE BUTT STRAPS OF UNEGUAL TVIDTH. . THREE RIVETS PER PITCH. 




Butt Steap ~ '625 T x 
(narrow). 



Fio. 18. LAP JOINT. THREE RIVETS PER PITCH. 




Fio. 10, LAP JOINT. THREE RIVETS PER PITCH. 



T 

-♦44 i 



LAP JOINT. FOUR RIVETS PER PITCH. 






22. DOUBLE BUTT STKAF. THREE RIVETS PER PITCH. 



4- : -f- 




Fio. 23. DOUBLE BUTT STRAP. THREE RIVETS PER 


sn M 



b ae O' u 

4 -: 4 - 4 - 

^♦ 4 - 

- 44 ^ 


44 - 4 - 

4 - 4 - 4 - 

- 4-44 

444 



ri6. 21. DOUBLE BUTT STRAP. FOUR RIVETS PER PITCH. 



> • 

I > 


4 ^ 

4 - 4 - 
4 - 

*>■ 

4 

4 4 





26. DOUBLE BUTT STRAP. POUR RIVETS PER PITCH. ' 




u Of Or U1 




^•44 

I 

4 


♦44 







Fro. 27. POUPLE BUTT STBAP. FIVE RIVETS PER PITCH. 



‘ •^- 

I 

'' 


L 






Fio. 28. double butt StBAPS OF UNEQUAL WIDTH. THBEE BlVETS PER PlTCM. 




4 - 

4 - 4 - 

4 - 

4 . ♦ 


/ 



Butt Straus = *625 T 

(narrow). 





Fio. 30; DOUBLE BUTT STRAPS OF UNEQUAL WIDTH. FIVE RIVETS PER PITCH. 


'2 

.9 

9 

o 

a 


+ 


II II 


V 


V 


i 


4*1 

4 ’. 



Butt Straps s= *75 T x 
(wide). ‘ (P—2 D) 


double butt STliAPS OP UNEftUAL WIDTH. FIVE EIVETS PEE PITCH. 



Butt Straps — ‘633 T 
(narrow) . 



Part II.— Inspection. 


SECTION 1.— REGULATIONS FOR THE REGISTRATION AND ' 
INSPECTION OF ROILERS. 

1. Duties of Inspectors , — Inspectors aie lequhed by.tho Act to measure and 
examine boilers for i-egiatintion, examine boilers for renewal certificates, determine, 
bubject to the approTal of the Chief Inspector, the pressures at which they are to be 
allowed to work, prant certificates ttei’efor, and pjenei-ally convey to tbe owners such 
orders as tbe Chief Inspector may issue See Section 8 of the Act, 

2. F reparation for Inspection (prescribed «jf£?er Section 10 (2) (h) of the 

—At every inspection of a boiler for the grant or renewal of a certificate the 

boiler shall bo empty and thoroughly clean in all its parts, all doors of manholes, 

’ - ■ ■ . • - ... - ' nd 

cs, 

ill 

valves and cocks comprising the boiler mountings must he opened rrp and taken apirt 
and the vahcs oi cocks ground wben necessary, before the Inspector's visit.- 

Provision should be made for the removal of lagging or brickwork or other 
concealing part and for the dnlltng of iilatcs, if r-equii-cd by the Inspector, and for 
verifying the ptessirrc, gauge and safety valve dimensions and weights 

All smoke tubes, smoko-boxes, and external flues must be swept clean ' 

Provision must be made for the effective disconnection of all steam and hot water 
communication with anv other boiler under steam. This must be effected either by 

. - . . . , . . (he 

■ ■ ymust 

’ ■ ‘ blank 

nended 
“cteJ to 

case wherein a jwrson is sent or with the assent of the owner or person in ch.irS* 
goes, into a boiler for any purpose. Yide section 27 (g) of tbo Act. 

3. Freparation for hydraulic test (pt'escribed vnder Section 10 (2) (b) (f 
Act). — ^The chests of ^ all mountings subject to Btc.im pi-essur-e should be in niaco and 
abut tight or blank flanged. ITro safety valves should cither bo jimmea down or 
removed and tbe chest- opening blank flanged The attachment for tho InspMtor s , 
pr'essur-e gauge and the nipple, when provided, for connecting tho Inspector’s test 
pump hose should he in order. All doors should be piojierly jointed and tightenm up 
The Doller should bo comiilctely filled with water, care being taken to allow all 
air to escape and. if possible, a prolnnin.aiy test rot eieoeding the working pressiiiw 
of the WiUr should Ik* taken before the Tnsjieetor’* visit to test tho tightness of 

joints. 

•1. I^Ieaturement of Iteatini^ Surface,~YI^o o^rea of the ^he^atmg_ surface of a 


surface 'sluill incladc the wetted surface of tho furnaces between the end plates and of 
cross tubes, where fitted; nnd'tho jort of the external shell below the side flue iwet*- 
In estimating tbe areas, furn.aees may be considered as plain cjlinders; the arm of 
their wetted surface is to be taken ns their mean external circumfereme X the length 
of the boiler between end plates. For the shell the width of that part of lb® 
circumference belnw the flue covmi is to’ be taken as =2 !>, and this width X tM 
length between end jlates is to be taken ns the area of shell heating surfnee. Tlie part 
of the euefnev of the back end jilatc exposed to heat is to be neglected. 

Tire formula for the total heating surface of a I,aneashire boiler having pl-aiw 
famaees without cross tubes is therefore : II. S. in square fcet=2L (3*Ilff— Dl* 
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is the length of the boiler between end*platfs In feet, d is the mean external diameter 
of the largest belt of shell in feet.^ 

For steam and water drums of water tube boilers the wetted part cf the drum 
tiTCumference is to be taken as=2D. The length L as the clear length of druin 
between the outer brick wftlls* Tlio surface of the tubes xs to be taken^as the^texmal 
wetted surface of each tube between hcadew or tube plates. The heating surface of 
the headers is to be neglected. 

r'y- r.«**f<*‘*a bVoII surface of 

. • Lancasltiie 

1 . tube holes) 

. , ^ the front 

tube plate exposed to heat aro to be neglected. • 

For locomotire typo boilers the heating surface shall include ^tha wetted surface of 
the hre'box above the foundation ring (less the area of the tubes and the firohole and 
ring) and the wetted surface of the tubes between tube plates. The smoke box 
tube plate is to be neglected. 



piOtiueu ioi in lue luiegoiiig iiisiiuciious lue same general pioeeume suouiu^ue 
observed. Ko deduction should bo made for stays, etc., in calculating the heating 
surface 


5. Boiler HatiiK) and Bejialration t'ee (vide 5ec^Jofl 27 (d) and Section 8 
(V offSe AetJ. — The boiler rating to bo entered in the certificate shall ho the 
number of square feet, (to the nearest whole figure) in the heating surface of the holler 
as determined under clause 4 of this Section. 


The fee for the registration of each boiler shall he : — 


for Boiler Rating not exceeding lOO . ... 

„ exceeding 100 but not exceeding 300 , 
M 300 >. „ „ 500 

- „ 500 ,. ,. 700. 


700 .. 

900 „ 
1100 


900. 

1100. 


Rf. 
. 40 
. 50 
. 60 
. 70 
. 80 
. 90 
. 100 


!lje registration fee shall cover the thorongh inspection, hydraulic test, verification 
of registry number and steam test, subject to the provisions of Section 10 (3) of the 
Act. In rases where the boiler has not been properly prepared, the Chief Inspector 
•ball have the power to remit the whole or part of the addibonal fees required under 
the above Section. 

6. Procftfwre /or Be^iatration . — On receipt of an application for registra- 
tion under Section 8 (1) of the Act the Inspector shall, when the boiler has 
hwn properly prepared for inspection, proceed to measure in complete detail 
*11 its parts, asoctiain the working pressure allowed by the Regulations hr making a 
a series of calculations of the strength of the vanons parts, such calculations being- 
based on his measurements and on the dimensions and other mrticnlars relating to 
the^ material and conilruction^ sbted in the maker's certificate, if satisfied with 
ft I _ - 1 . • . . clause 1 of 

' * ■ ■ 1 ■ ' ful examination 

■ • ■ - ■ . • • construction of 

• « ■ -In" • >1 •cessory. bore the 

. *• " . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ i . . , calculations be 

oe guiueu ni me requtremenis ot sections 1, 11 and 111 of Part I of the 
Itegulations. 
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If no formula or co^officient, applicablo to any part, bo contained in Part I, 
Section III of tho Regulations, the Chief Inspector sliall, in his discretion, determine 
the fitnos of such part. 

^ The Bhength of the weakest part eo calculated or-dqtermined, subject to any dia-^ 
cretiqnaiy power exercised by the Chief Inspector, shall detennine the pennUsiblo* 
working pressure of the boiler. After carefully inspecting the boiler and ascertaining' 
by the pj-esciibcd calculations the maximum ptessni“o at which the boiler may bo 
worked, tho Inspcctoi shall hydi-aulically test it in accordance with the icquiicments 
of clause 12 of this section and may issue a provisional Older under section 12 (1) of 
the Act. The above paiticulars and dimensions of the boiler and calculations of 

'loaic Under section tt {c) and (4; ot the Act. 

On completion of the first thoiough inspection, mcasnrement and hydraulic feit 
of the boiler the Chief Inspectoi shall, if satisfied with the result, allot a Registry 
number under Section 8 (3) (b) and issue his oiUers under section 8 (3) of the Act, 
but tho registration and examination under section 8 of the Act shall not be complete 
until the engraving of tho Registry number of the boiler under section 8 {4} of • the 
Act has been verified by the Inspector. 

- r ■ - '-rfdj 

■ ■ _ ' , ■ plate 

each 


Rihar and Oi issa , . . , , . , B. 0. 

Bengal I,. 

Bombay . B. Y. 

Burma . , . . . . _ , . B. A. 

Central Piovmccs . . . , , . , C. P. 

Madras , . . . , . v ^ , . M. 

Punjab . . . . > . . . . ’ . P. B. 

United Provinces . . . . . . . U. P. 


The whole shall be enclosed in a iccfcinglo the upper and lower sides of which 
shall be 3 inches apart and one quarter of an inch clear of the top of the letters and 
bottom cf the fipircs respectively, as indicated below. Tho side lines shall bo an equal 


distance clear from the figures. 


Ra 

12'3t 


Tlie engraving •hall be not less than one sisty-fouTth of an inch in depth. In tho 
case of small boilers the letter# and figure# of tho device may, in tho dlicrctioD of the 
Clilcf ln«i>ector, bo reduced to three*cighthi of an inch in height. 

— • s*‘ • ' * “ ‘ ■*'“ -■*’ • ’icd by tho 

f : I-' . ■ I • ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ • itodontby 

• ■ ■ within 30 


* .es ' ! 

Boiler* haling rrgiilry device# difTering from tho»o preicribed herein shall, on 
these Regulation# coming into force, have luch device# obliterated, altered or cut 
anew (n conformity viith thoM! iirctcribcd above. Tlie original nnmVr# of •uch boiler# 
»hall be rtLaine«l iu the new device. A number once allotted to a boiler ihall not be 
WMal again fur nnollirr b<'iler. 
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8. Mff»orandttm of Inspection Booki prescribed under section 8 {2) of the 


■II r* I' 1 — J -A — t— I — 1 -*_ — ciiafc madci with ttcir 

■ been cleared of briefe- 

’hey should also noto all 
nspectiQu of repairs or 
he boiler’s history for the 
lion. 

Inspectors shall, as soon as convenient after an in-pcction, iiiahe the necessary 
entries in the Memorandum of Inspection boohs , care being tahen to preserve and 
’ • ’ ' ’ ’ ' - • ' ^ . . , , newly 

mlations and 
ler. For old 

■ ^ ^ oposals 'made 

for If pai^ or reduction of pressure under the proviso to Section 11 of the Act. A 
pressure once approved for a boiler is not to be altei’ed wrthdnt the written authority* 
of lire Chief .Inspector. Inspection boohs except when actually required by the 
Inspector are to bo tiled in the oflSce of the Chief Inspector 

9. Ite2istratioti Books — A registi*atron book containing all the particulaiB 


registration book under his initials. 

- The Registration Book, on a boiler passing fi cm one part of India to another, 
shall on the request of the Chief Inspector of the Province to which the boiler has been 
trausferTed, he forwarded to that officer who shall take over its custody and maintain 
it as pi escribed above. 

10. Procedure at Subsequent Inspections.— Ki subsequent inspections the Ins- 
pector should carefully gauge and record the cuculaiity of furnaces of boilers liaving 
cylindrical furnaces A vertical and an horizontal gauging should alwaj's be taken of 


iongiiuuinai scams. 

In making his calculations for a wasted jrart of a boiler shell, e y„ along the line 
of seating blocks of a Lancashire boiler, the Inspector should use the ordinary shell 
pressure formuh without .1, the percentage strength of joint. 

When the Inspector decides that a boiler in one or more of i‘s parts is no longer 
fit for the pressure approved for it, he must, without delay, report his proposals for 
reducing flie pressure to the Ch'ef Inspector and at the same time submit his calcula- 
tions for the wasted parts for check and approval of pressure. 

Generallv at a thorough inspection of a boiler the Insjsvtor must, wherever the 
size Jiermits, go inside it ilndmaie a thorough inspsyticii of all its internal parts 



nefora doing so, however, he should satisfy himself that inopormovision has been- 
made for disconnection from any other boiler undci steam. Blionld he find that proper 
piovision for disconnection has not been made oi that the boiler has not been properly 
cleaned or scaled or that it is nmeasonably iiot he should decline to proceed with the 
inspection and should report the facts to the Chief Inspector for orders, tinder Section 
10 (3) of the Act. 

g 

t 

t 

I 

raiticulai attention should be i^aid to the extcinnl paits of boiloi'a in way of seating 
blocks, espcciJiUy when Ihe sitnation js damp and, having legaid to many serious 
defects discoveied, Inspectoi 3 should take care, 111 order to eii-mro pioper inspection, 
that bcilers the whole of the inside nf which c.innnt be leadily examined are cleared 
whenever they considei it iieecesai 3 ’ of any conce.dmg, covering, suppoits or fitting-* 
Saddle tanks and engine fittings of locomotive type boilers should be lemovcil foi 
inspection of the p.-uts uiideineath at the first inspection and at any leasonablc^peiiod 
aftcrwaids if the Insjx*ctov cannot satisfy himself. If the own* is in.any special case 


thoroughly^ satisfy himself 

11. Kntnes in CertiJicatcs.-^'^Xw Inspectoi should Htate in his certificate the 
load to be placed on the safety valves oi the thieknesB of wasliei's or fcmiles required 
as a eafegu-nid against overloading, the date and pressui-c of the hist hydraulic test of 
the boiler and, when npjilic.able, of the main steam pipes attached to it. 

His iviuaiks should be biief In the absence of icmiiks on the boilci's condition 
the boiler will be considcied to be in good condition 

In the remarks column he should state his icquiiemciits if aiy, with regard to 
hydraulic test, icmoval of higging, buck woik or other concealing parts for the-ncit 
inspection, to enable the ownei to haie the same piopeilj- piepaicd at that time; bjit 
omission of requuoments fiom the ceitificato is not to detci the Inspcetoi fiomicqnir- 
ing a hydraulic test or further muoial of brickwork oi concc.iling parts, if ho consi- 
ders the same nceess.ar^' for his inspection. lie should also state in the same place his 
requirements regarding the lepair or renewal of an.v part tliat may be considered 
fit only for the period of the eeititicate. 

M’htn the Insjiectoi is unable to grant a eeitificate ho should inform the owner 
according to the provisions laid down in section 11 of the Act, 

j- ^ *'***•'’ in the 

, ' ■ . ' . when 

, ... ■ prowl 

.... — e must 


llio boiler inr . > ’•* ■ ‘ _ '■ 

deflection or distoi ■ ■■ . .■ ■ ■ 

If the test Unot ■ ‘ •> 

suitablv mlueed, ut ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

the boiler ta wilhi ■ ■ 

boiler must be ng: ^ ^ . 

boiKr tisti-d to the satis fact ton of the Inspector. 

At the first Indrauhc test of a Ixiiler prior to '* ‘ . • ' ■ • 

rarefal deflection mrasuremenf* must be made befo ■ • 

fiitnaee lengtli, firebox and flat iml or other plat - , • • • 

©IK-rdetailn.f the test an- tobeinlered in the '' . ■ •• 

befon; its submissicn to the (hief Inspector. 

Every boiler at its first hidraulio test must be cntiniy cleari-d of l.sggtng or 
brickwork. At substqucjit hydraulic tests tin- lagging or brickwork or portion* 
tberrof must be rrmovrd, if nquired by the Insj-ector. (Jenenill.v, his requirements 

m 



in tW» iwiWa, (or a (utarc lest sljould bc entcrod in tlie ccrtlncato for tlie 
boiler. / ... 

After the applicalton of tbc hydraulic test the Inspector shall, before issuiOK 
a provisional older oi cerlidcate, carelnWy ciamine the boiler inside and outside *n4 
satisfy hbnsclf that it lias satisfactorily withstood the toil. 

In any case in which the safe working pressure to be allowed for a boiler 

i “ 1 •• I, ■> dilermincd by calcuhation - 

111 of the Cliief Inspector 
nining the filtiChs of such 

. . • ■ ^ ^ 'in such a casO niu>.t i ot 

exceed the test pressure prescribed for the least working pressure found by calculation 
for other paits of the boiler or the intended working pressure, whichever is less. 
Should any part of the boiler show undue deflection or indication of pennanent set 
during the progress of tlie test, the pressure must bo released immediately such 
indications are observed. The working pres'.ure for the part should be one half of 
the test pressure applied when the point of permanent' sot was reached. Thij 
procedure shall apply to any boiler at any test. 

Hydraulic teA of boilers at subsejuent inspct-tions shall, except when Iho Inspector 
expressly requires otherwise, bo made after the in:>pectioii. The test pressure to be 
applied to old boilers should be from one and a quarter to ono and a half times the 
woiking pressure of the boilei. 

When the internal constniction or size of a boiler will not permit of the Inspectoi 
gettinsr inside it or ot examimni: closclv all its parts, ha shall see it tested by 
hydraulu, ][yre<'>nre to one and a half times the working pressure at cath certificate 
inspection. 

Water tube, locomotive type and all tubular boilers must be hydraulically tested 
at each certificate inspection, unless snch test is waiied under the orders of the (Ihicf 
Inspector, 

The Inspector may at any inspection, if he considers it neeess.ury, apply a 
hydraulic test to any boilei. 

_ The Iiydranlic test of all boilers except in the case of small portable and 
vehicular boilers pot requiring re-erection or building in brickwort, shall be conducted 
only atler the erection of the boiler in and all boilers shall aftci re-erection 
in a position different from that in which they last weie examined, be hydraulically 
tested. An hydraulic test shall also bo taken before granting an increased pressure 
certificate and after repainng a boilei, unless the Chief Inspector aathorises the Inspec- 
.tor to waise such test. 

When carrying outhjdrauUc tests lus^'cctors aie to use the picssure gauges 
supplied by the Department 

13 Steam Test *. — ^Eveij newly registered boiler and eve^ other boiler of which 
the working pressure has been altered shall, before the issue of an original or renewal 
certiheato for such boiler, be tested under steam to the satisfaction of the Inspector. ~ 

Duo notice of the date fixed for the steam test shall be sent to the owner bv the 
Inipciclor. 

Preparation for Steam Test steam test i* nr.fnaT.I.- r-rthepur- 

■ ■ to relieve 

' _ • time the 

. _ _ ' *05 should 

Si..... ..... , i. , ^ 


Talve test tbe Inspector should satisfy Vimaelf Ibat 
supid£fK f '1 ^ apparatus is capable of' 

biSSbVouS-'' wheif Rethinks fit satisfy 

wmseu by questioning or pracUcal te.,t whether the p«r«m-in-cbaige of the boil 
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understand'* the use and purpose of the water unites, the pressure gauge, the safety 
Takes, the feed water supply and blow down, as it is the Inspector’s duty under 
►ection 13 of the Act to refuse to recommend a certidcate for a boiler unless the atten- 
-dant is. In his opinion, competent to hare charge of it. 

• When witnessing safety Take tests Inspectors are to use the standard pressure 
gauges supplied hy the Department, unless the boiler pressure gauge has since the 
time of Inspection been tested and found correct with the Department's testing 
machine. 

Xo fcteam gauge should be u^ed without a eyphon filled with water between it and 
tl e boiler. 

On completion of the test the Inspector shall enter all details in the Atemoran- 
dum of Inspection Boot w inch shall be submitted to the Giief Inspector for his 
approval before the issue of a certidcate. iV'hen the accumulation of pressure at a 
fcteam test exceeds ten per cent, of the maximum Working pressure, the area of the 
safety vakes must be considered insufficient and a certificate should he refused until 
the safety valre area is increased. 

An Inspector may, when visiting a factory for any pnrpose, verify the correctness 
of the tafety valves and pressure gauge of any boiler under steam by comparison with 
bis standard pressure gaugt* 

II. JiepatrS to Botlers — Extensive repairs such as renewal of furnaces, end 
’ ‘ » t .1 - . . -1 . ’111. -1 j bis other 

‘ ■ note tubes 

■ Y should be 

The renewed parts should be treated as parts of a new boiler and must comply 
with the Eegulations in force at the time for the intended piessure. Dnder clause 4 
boilers are liable to an hydraulic test after repairs 

IS Snlmisnoit Plans of Boilers . — In the case of land boilers made in India 
or outside India for use in British India the Chief Inspector mav, on receipt of a 
Treasury acknowledgment of the prescribed fee, receive for examination plans and 
particulars of materi^s, design and construction of boilers before luind so as to avoid 
questions arising at the examination of the fimshed boilers. 

Tlie Cliief Inspector shall after examination of the plans and particulars furnish 
the proposers with his opinion ns to whether he is satisfied with the design and 
fitness of the parts for the intended pressure or, if not, what mcdification may be 
necessary therein, hen plans and particulars of boilers have been approved, the 
Inspector mjuaking his exaniinatiorTshall see th.at the designs as approved have been 
-carefully followed out and that the material corresponds with the approved particulars. 

Tlic above procedure should be followed in the case of extensive mpirs or altera- 
tions to l>cners, nut no fee will be charged for the examination of such plans and parti- 
•culars. 



* SECTION II.-STEAM PIPES. 

Inspetlton'of Steam Tipettlprescrihei^ vnder section 2 ? fe) and (f) of the 
Jcf]_Steain pipes should be inspected ^ und ^ hjdrnullcallv tested bcfoic erection in 


certificate for the steam pipes is to be issued, iior i» a separate fee to be charped for 
their inspection. At BUDcequcnt inspections of the boiler or at any othei tiniei the 
Inspectoi mar mabe an external inspection of the steam pipes and for this purpose 
• .1 It . . ^ 11 - 1 — ,1 V j 1. .1 11- •! _<n v, 

r 


The date and hydraulic pressure to which steam pipes were subjected shall be 
entered in the certificate for the hoilcr and such entries shall he continued from time 
to time in the renewal certificates for the boiler. 

Inspectors shall sec that steam pijs's aie fitted with suitable ine.ins of draina^. 
Pochets or low-lyinj; bends, in which condensed steam i» libcly to collect, should not 
be permitted. 

Efficient means for drnminf: steam pipes should he provided in every ca^ei Boiler 
stop valves cannot be rc^rded as suitable for tliis purpose All drain coets or valvea 
shall be accessible and be so placed as to lendei it practicable to drain the water fiom 
any part of the steam pipes oi chests connected with them. Drain pipes should be fitted 
to drain cocks or valves when the latter are in such a position that the water or steam 
discharged from them would be likely to cause personal injury. 

It is dcsirablo th.at the drains should be automatic in their action. 


1 ,., — „; 4 i __ V bends 

• ■ Tlie Inspector 

■ that the end 

. w movement of 

the pipe. 

2 . JIfaterial . — The Chief Inspectoi is authoiised to permit the use of cast iron 
steam pipes in exceptional circumstances as a temporary measure only for such period 
and subject to such condition as he may prescribe. 


3 . Suhmistion (f 'Plant of Steam Pipes . — Plans of steam pipes sh.all be sub- 
mitted to the Chief Inspector before construction or at the time of registration of the 
boiler for his opinion whether the pipes and their arrangement will comply with the- 
Begulations. 
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I, -Preliminary, 

1. In tHese rales unless there is anrihinr repugnant - 
De&uit.ons j„ ^5,^ _ 

(а) “ The Act ’’ means the Indian Eoilers Act of 192 

( б ) “ Settion " means a section of the said Act. 

(c) “ Regulation ” means a regulation framed by the Government of India 
under Section 27 of the said Act. 


2. All fees payable under the Act shall be deposited by the payer in a Government 
a , » • Treasury or the Imperial Bank of India. Applications 

• ym c o ees. tinder Sections 8 and 9 of the Act, to which the treasury 

or bank receipt for payment is affixed, shall he deemed to he accompanied by the 
prescribed fee. 


IL^Dnties of the Chief Inspector. 


Control hy Director oi 
Industries 


3 The Chief In-tpector shall work under the adminis- 
trative control of the Director of Industries, and shall 
submit to him — 1 


(а) an Annual Report on the administration of the Act , 

( б ) such other reports and returns as may be called for. 

Exceptional cases whiih are not covered by the regulations or rules should be lepoited 
to the Director of Industries. 


4. Tlie Chief Inspector is vested with all the powers of an Inspector under the 
1 % Act. His main duty, however, consists in lupervisin? 
contro continuing the work of the Inspectois, and he should 

, actuallv insjiect Qi examine boiicrs in exceptional case*, or where he considers 
that the work of an Inspector reijuires a personal check. 


Specific duties 


6 . Tlie Chief Inspector shall — 


(a) personally check the registration and measurements of all newly registered 
boilers, for the initial working pressure on the basis of Part I of the 
Regulations &nd enter under his own signature all orders required by 
Section 8 ; 

h) enter under his own signature any subsequent entries requiied in the 
registration hook , 

(«) obtain from the province of registry the registration book of any boiler 
the transfer of which is reported under Section 7 ( 6 ) , 

('f) fix the area under the control of each Inspector . 

{<) approve the programme of all inspectors subordinate to him with due 
regard to the cons enience of owners generally ; 

{/) examine and countersign the Insi>ector»’ Memorandum of Inspection Rook 
of evh boiler after each inpeetion , 

< 7 ) examine and pass orders on the diaries and return - *if inspectors ; 
fi) pass orders in all cases in which an Inspector p.roposes to increase or reduce 
the pressure allowed for any boiler under Section 11. or to revoke, ranM 
or refuse to renew the certiaeate of a boiler und»r Section 13, or U) eider 
important repairs, structural alterations, or renewals in a toiler unde- 
Si'ction 11 , 

1*5 



(i) pass orders ia all cases in wticb it is veTOrtcd that after due notice the 
* boiler has not been properly prepared for inspection ; 

(>) decide all appeals against the Older of an Inspector under Section 19 ; 

(1) sanction ptosecutiotfs under the Act ; 

(2) enquire into serious accidents to boilers. 

g T* .1..1I V- IL- J .1 * XV- riL^-C T_ .1.. X. . . T II • 

Instr • ■ _ . . 

dix. ' 

7. The Chief Inspector shall heep in his ofBce ; — 

Registers to be kept. 

(a) a Register in Form A of all boilers registei ed in the province, or tbe 
registry of rrhich has been transferred from another province. 

(i) The Registration Book and Memorandum of Inspection Book of all boilers 
borne on his register, 

(^) a Register of Appeals. 

(d) a Register of Accidents 

(e) a Register of Registration and Inspection fees received. 

8. The Chief Inspector shall be the controlling or countersigning authority In 
Control of bills. respect of all contingent bills and of travelling allowance 

. hills of olSceis Buhordlnate to him. 


Ill, — Duties of Inspectors, 

9. Inspectors shall be directly subordinate to and under the control of the Chief 
Subordinate to Chief i ordinarily be appointed to take 

Inspector. charge of specific areas. 


Genert 

•pectora 


ue the inspection 
■ipes. Inspections 
Pari If of the 
ese Roles, which 


must be very closely observed. 

11. In addition to the inspection and examination of boilers, it is the duty of 
Search for nnr ‘ t ed to s^rch for nnregistered or uncertificated 

boilOTi! « 


certificates. 

1 " 


boilers within their areas, nnd to see that certificated 
boilers aro worked in nccord.inco with the terms of their 


requireu in vien oi uic quuiuy vu waier useu. 


13. Inspectors shall — 

Speeifie dntles. 

(if) prepare a programme of inrpectionf with regard to the convenience of 
owners trcnerally and submit it at such periods as may bn prescribed, 
at least 1 1 Jays before the first date fixed in the progrtmme, to the 
Chief Insj'cetoT lor approval ; 

X. II — Inspentlon of lioilerv In ■••ason.it ysetortei ihoald ordinsrity bo flinl Immc'lislely 
aft tr tli'*dst* "'h"- wo*k In t’la fi'tory eeairs, ml ta all rises ,1 irio,? t'lO ol seasoi. 

(A) nivinbin a Mcnomndura of Tnspertlon Book for each boniT under their 
eharga and submit it to Iho t'liief Inspector for examination and 
eountersignslure after each inspection j 
llfi 



(f) keep a diary for weeMy BM^mssion to Itie Chiet Inspector, Bhorring pkcct 
Tisited, boilers registered or inspected with fees paid thereon, Tariations 
from the programme and any other important particulars ; 

(rf) receive applications for registration or inspection under Sections 8 or 9, 
proposals for repairs, alterations or renewals under Section 11 and 
reports of accidents under Section 17 ; “ . 

(e) enquire into accidents to boilers oi steam* pipes and report to the Chief 
Inspoctoi , 

(/) report to the Chief Insiwctnr cases of unreported accidents discovered at 
the time of inspection j 

(yl submit for the orders of the Chief Inspector • — 

(t) the ilemorandura of Inspection Books of all boilers proposed for 
registration under Section 8 , 

(n) pioposals for increasing or deaeasing the pressure of a boiler after 
inspection under Section 11 ; 

(«i) proposals for necessary repairs, structural alterations or renewals to 
a boiler under Sections 11 or 11 ; 

(luj proposals for revoking, cancelling or refusing to renew a certificate 
under Sections 13 or 11 ; 

(n) report when boilers have not been properly prepaicd for inspection 
under Section 10 ; 


(c») proposals for prosecutions under the Act 

14 Ko examination of a boiler shall be made by an Inspector for the purpose of 

registering or issuing a certificate for a boiler on a 
IuBpcctions nt ipecial Sunday or between the hours of sunset or sunrise 
without the specific oideis of the Chief Inspector in each 
case. In such cases a double fee may be charged, half of which may be payable to the 
Inspector. 

15 Under orders of the Chief Inspector, Inspectors shall attend during the 

. , hearing of appeals with regard to boilers under their 

luff of appeafs charge before the adef Inspector or the Appellate 

Authority. 


Kegistera to be kept 


IG Esery Inspector shall keep in his office — 


(a) a Register in Form A of all registered boilers situated within his 
jurisdiction , 

(h) a Register oi Accidents ; 

(cj a Register of Registration and Insjicction fees received. 


I V.— Administrative Instructions for Registration. 

17. Technical rcgukrtions for the icgistration of boilers and the scale of fees for 

Importance of rrmstra- are FPscnhcd in Part II of the Regulations. 

tion The details of measurement recorded at the time of 

, , , . , registration constitute a permanent record for the boiler 

and deteraine the onginal pressure at which the boiler is allowed to work. It is 
pwlsiotf^^ «^»»eotial that the work should K* done with the greatest care and 

18. Applications for registmtion shall be made under section 8 ( 1 ) either to the 

Itceeirt ol Brpheslieas Inspector, or to the Inspi'ctor of the local area ,n 

, . > , wl ich the poitpr i> -- 1 ,1 «ll », — . . . 

under ni.e J by a receipt for tSo ■ • ■ , . ■ 

without the rcceij.t. Xo boiler sliall . i 

tobedf icient, until the defic't hai b- ■ • 

ml tte time ef rem.tration. 
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28. Fees for instiection shall be calculated on the basis of boiler rating, as pres- 
cribed in part II, Section' I, Clause 5 of the Regulations. The following fees are . 

prescribed : — 


VI.— Accidents, 


29. On i-eceipt of a wpoit of an accident to ft boiler or steam-pipe under Section 
. , . I?, the Inspector should, with the least possible delay, 

InTestigfttion of sccidents jo the place to investi^te the accident. If the 

report is leceived by the Cliief Inspector, he should forward it at once to the Inspector, 
within whose jnnsdiction the accident has occnired, for necessary action. 

30 The Inspector at his enquiry a'nall malce a careful examination of the damaged 
Procedure darinccnqnirj-. sliall >\e such measurements and mahe such 

®ece note 

the ■ . the 

■dam ■ . . . • . . Pre- 

limi ; ■ . . _ 


31. Inspectors are authoriied to take the written statements of witnesses and all 

n/.... , • • persons immediately concci ned with the accident. In 

wrding! order to comply with the provisions of Section 17 (2). 

the Inspector should present to tiie owner or person in 
charge of the boiler a series of written q^iiestions on all points' that are material to the 
•enquiry. 

32. The Inspector must decide whether the use of tlie boilci can be permitted at 

, . . the same or at a lower pressure without repairs or pend- 

dent** iug the completion of any repairs or alterations that he 

m.av order. In no case should he issue ft piovisional 
■order or renewal ccrtitic.ite, until his orders hare been cairied out. 

33 The rcpoit should be sent without delay to the Chief Inspector ; if he consid- 
PrnoMnrn .n nf PI'S that the iHi cstigation has been sufficient, he will 

senous accidents record the facts in his Register of Accidents, and enter 

a brief account of the accident in the Registiution Rook, 

•a copy being made in the ileraorandum’of Inspection Book. If, however, the accident 
is of a serious nature and in all c.ises in which an explosion has occurred, the Qiief 
Insjicctor should after receipt of the Inspector’s report, jiroceed to investigate the 
accident personally or to move the Local Government to appoint & Commission to 
enquire into the accident. Rejiorts of such enquiries should be recorded as indicated ' 
above. 


Commissions of enquiry.'^ 
^^cfercnce in Annual 


3-i. Commissions apjwinted under the preceding rule 
should ordinaily consist of the Chief Inspector and one 
independent person. 

35 A brief account of all accidents and their causes 
should be included in the Chief Inspector's Annual 
Beport. 

_ . 1 -. 1 • time, the Inspector discords 

>nt, but which ins not been 
f Inspector for action uniler 


\ 


Flllnp tf •ppesl. 
rrvsrnlitlonetstprai. 


vn.— Appeals, 

j I 37. Kvrry petition of aipeal shsll be ms.le In PiJMhg 
I jnlher In Knghth or in the Vrrnnoutrtr at>»1 shsll I'Hl ft Re 1 
it ourt r'ee Ftamp. 

3'*. An apjirsl may bo preirntfil aHj.ef jtisep.iilt it 
by regisloisil p(.«t lo Ihi* nilof li'tj'oeh'h 

I4’» 



39. The petition of appeal shall be accompanied b^ the original order, notice or 
Form of Appeal report appcalcQ ogainit, or by a certified copy thereof, or 

“ ' where no such order, notice or report has been made in 

writing, by a clear statement of the facts apix^lcd against, the grounds of appeal and 
the referring lecticn of the Act. 

40. On receipt of an api)oa], the (liief Inspector shall, if the appeal is to bo heard 

FlUnff date for hearirff. ' 

a date for the bearing of t ■ . . 

ant that there should b* ■ • 

boiler is likely to put the i ■ . 

onlinanly be giren within 10 days from the receipt of the petition of apjieal. 

41. When lh(* fn*- t.-€ t 1., • 

, ■ ■■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ for hear- 

heard in 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ I in person 

• ■ . ■ 11 be sent 


42. in nil ap[«a1s tlic Clitcf Inspector shall elecide whether the presence of. the 
Presence of Inspector. Injector is neceasair, and shall issue oiders aecord- 

ingly, 

43 The Chief InspecUjf, when sitting as an appellate auUiority, and the apjwllate 
court shall have power to secure the attendance of 
Attendance of witnesies witnesses and to make local enijuiries under the pro* 
risions of the Code of Civil rroeedure, 

» 41 If the api'cllant is not jircsent on the date fixed, 

E* parts decisions. the ap[«al may be detided in iiis ahxcncc, 

43, The I.(,ca1 fiov eminent shall appoint an oflicer to be President of the Appol- 

„ ^ late Court for such period as it thinks fit. Tlic I’resid- 

Conrt* *** Appellate gjijd pg o/Iiccr with judicial or magisterial ex- 

perience. 

4fi. The Local Government slmll conslituto a ^«nel of assessors for the purpose of 
assisting m the heanng of appeals. Assessors must bo 
Panel of sssessors. fully i]uahlied meclianical engineers. 

47. Whenever the date for an appeal before the Appellate Court has been fixed, 
the Cliief Inipeclor iliall, undtr the orders of the Pre- 
Conititotion of Appellate sidcjitof the Court, arrange for tlio attendance of 3 mcm- 
Court. bers'of tho panel constituted under the preceding rule to 

act as Assessors. 

1 1 4S. An assessor shall be cnlitlrd to a fee of IlCO together with all tmrclling 
1 1 expenics inrurnd for any day on whitti ho altonds tlic 

/ 1 Fees of A»»c>sors appellate court, 

40. In ajijcals before “ . i* . n— •_ n ^ 

,* j Costs In sppeslf. * */ . . ■ , . 1 , 

■ I in which a local inspect ■ 

• I the full eciti tf such inajicetion. 

CO Any order on ajpcal Buthoriiing the registering of a boiler cr the grant or 
„ , . , ... renewal of a cert ii.eate shall be deemed to be subject to 

. ^*** ^ ' the tmyDientof such fei*s ss arc prescribed by rules or 

regulatiotis frame<l under the Act. 


Cettrs fraotH on appeal 



BoILZB IjfSPECTIOS pEPABIltEST. 



: ?sEa Ccf ?2«Siritzr. CcTtsss 1 tieciJ ccctaia ti« srd Icttm. 




FORM B. 


iKwiK Boilebs Act, 1921. 

^ Act of 1921. 

Kotiee for JExamination of Sailer vnder Section 10. 

No .of -192. . 

E 01 LEE iKSPECTIOy OFFICE, 

Bated ,the^ 192 . 


To 


In leply to your application dated you are hereby infoimed that 

Boilei Registry No at the above named premises ivill be 

by the Government Inspector on the — — 

To enable the examination to be made, you are lequiied to — 

(a) afford to the Inspector all ic.asonable facilities foi such examination and all 

such information as may reasonably be reqniied by him , 

(b) arrange that the boiler is piopeily piepaied for examination in the pies* 

cribed manner , 

(c) provide 'in the case of a boiler about to be registered such drawings, speci- 

hcations and certificates as may be prescribed. 

Voucher No. in achnowlodgment of Receipt No 

for Rs. — accompanies. 


Inspector of Soiters. 

{See reverse for preparation rejuired.) 
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(Severse <if Form B .) 

PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATION. 

Sek Part II, Sectio-v I of ins REortATiosa. 

(A) Prejiaration for Thorough Inspection, 

At evcrj mipcction of a boiler for the grant or renewal of a certificate, the boiler 
thall be empty and thoroughly clean in all its parts, all doors of manholes, handholes ' 
and sightholes and cleaning plugs and all caps in the headers and mud-drums of 
water-tube boilers, all firebars, bearers, front pdates, bridge plates, fire-bridges, brick 
arches, oil fuel burners and mechanical stoker fittings shml bo remored. All valves 
and cocks comprising the boiler mountings must be opened up and taken apart and> 
the valves or cocks ground, where necessary, before the Inspector’s visit - 

" ’ ’1 ' j. r. .1., , ..^1 pf lagging or brickwork or other ^ 

. ■ required by the Inspector, and for 

• ' . ‘ dimensions and weights. All smoke 

tubes, smokeboxes and external Hues must be swept clean. 

r> - ,1-- . 3 . ,1 r.n,, _ j Water 

■ 1 either by 

. . ■ or by the 

• ■ ■ ’ ■ they must 

No blank 


Notk — These provisions as to effective disconnection shall extend to every case wherein 
a person is sent or with tlie assent of the owner or person m cliarge goes, into a boiler for 
any purpose 


(B) Preparation for JlpdraitUc Test, 

'■ ’-11* ^ 

. * removed, 

' , ■ - a pressure 

'■ * - -ump-hose 

• _ • ■ ■ » ■ ■ The boiler 

tiutuiu lie completely niicd witn water, care being taxen to allow all air to escape and, 
if possible, a preliminary test not exceeding the working pressure of the boiler 
should be taken before the Inspector’s visit to teit the tightness of the joints. 

Prepaiation Koto Jteqttirel. — [A), iB). 


Ust certiEcate for the boiler thoaU be fbova to the iesptetor. 
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null.oripccl perron at,a sarrendered to the 


FORM D. 


__15o 1LEB IK9PECTIOS DEFAStitESI. 

CeriifmU Undtr the ladian BoiUrs Act of tU2 . 

Registry No o£ Boiler Type _Boilcr Rating — . 

Name o£ Owner . Place and year o£ manufactare, 

Sitnation of Boiler 

I hei-eby certify that tlie above boiler is permitted by O u ^^Ip " speetor '°”*^^*^ 
tbe provisions of Section Indian Boilers Act of 193 

to be -worted at a maximiim piessnre of lbs. to the square inch 

for a period of 12 months from — — 

to- 


I further certify that the steam-pipe was tested hydraulically to a n'Cisure of 
lbs. per square mcli last on _ — — _ 


Inspector. 


y.B — Details regard vug this boiler are recorded in Eegiatration Book No . f 

of wlach a copj maj he obtained on payment on application to the Chief Inspector 
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(See reeerse for “ C'onf/i/ioii#**.' 


Conditions. 


ri) Ko structural alteration or renewal shall be made to the boiler othei-wise than 
in accordance with Section 14 of the 'Act. 

(2) Under the prorisions of Section d of the Act this certificate shall cease to be in 
force on the occurrence of any accident as described therein, and the boiler shall not 
he used until a new certificate has been granted. 

(3J The boiUr shall not he used at a pressure greater than the pressure entered in 
the certificate as the maximum pressure nor with the safety val^e set to a pressure 
exceeding such maximum pressure. 

The boiler shall not he used otherwise than in a condition which the owner 
reasonably believes to be compatible with safe working. 


APPENDIX. 


' General worltng of Boilers. Instruetfons to Boiler Atiendants. 

*■ These instmctions should be frequently and carefully studied, with a view to 
keeping in mind the precautions to be obseiTed, and the ordinary pi ocedure to be 
followed in the safe worKing of boilers. 


Prceaufions before starttng the fires. 

Before starting the fires in a boiler, the attendant should — 

(1) see that there is sufficient watei in the boiler and that the gauge coots are 

woiting freely ; 

(2) ease safety valves, or open coot on top of boiler to allow air to escape, 

(3J see that the blow-off cock is fully closed and tight ; 

(4) see that the safety valves and feed check valve are free and workable ; 

(o) see that wafer is notleating from .any part of the boiler; 

(6) note if the pressure gauge pointer is at zero , 

(7) see that the feed pump is in working order 

lie must not rely on the supposition that the water he lias pieviously put in 
is still in the boiler, as it may have run out without his knowledge through a, leak or 
open cock, nni can he be sure that the gauge glass shows the true water level until he 

p 

as before 

” r ^ I p 1 • 

■ ' lid one 

• ■ oik is 

“ large 

■ mg up 

■ - height 

‘ free. 


Steam Pressure . — Ordinarily the safety vahe will prevent the steam from ris- 
ing much a bove the working ..pres sure, hut if the steam gauge shows so rapid an 
increase of pressure as^'inSicatc danger of exceeding the highest limit, water should 
be immediately fed into the boiler and the dampers partially closed in order to 
diminish the effect of the fire If, however, the water has fallen so low that there 
IS ^nger of an accident from this cause, the fires should be withdrawn before feed- 
ing in water, the safety valves cased, and if the engine i" at rest, it should be started 
BO as to reduce the pressure 

The Saf fly Valves Sire provided to guard against over-pressure. They should 
he moved 'by hand every day so as to prevent them from sticking If moved only 
occasionally, they are liable to leak 

The valve can be tested by slowly raising it a little, and when let down, it should 
close perfectly tight. It should never be opened by a sudden knock or pnll If Jt 
dee. not close tight, turn it on its seat until it fit*, or when its construction does not 
pemit this, raise it slowly a few times and let it down again, but on no account must 
the valve be screwed down further or loaded more th.an what ha* been allowed by 
the Inspector. 
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Safety valves must never be overloaded, and spring valves ehonld have ferrales 
or other piovisions against their being screwed down too far. In case of an accident 
resulting from wilful overloading, the culprit might be held criminally responsible 
at the official enquiry or inquest. * 

Zoio TFaier Safety Valves , — If tliere is a low water 'safety valve, test it occasion*, 
ally by lowering the water level to see that the valve begins to blow at the right’ 
point It should give warning “ hefoie *’ the water level has sunk too low, and before 
damage can be done. When the boiler is opened, examine the floats and lever and 

’ ‘ th the ordinaiy 

at its lowest 

WWcr GaKyei.—These will he kept best in older by ficqnently blowing 
through. The cocks arc thus kept in good working condition without leaking 
Blow thiough the diain cock at the !“*■* — i ^ 

steam and water coct s every few hours '' 
frequently when the water is dirty. Shoe 

01 whenever the water in the gauge g*jsa muves siuggisiu^, uie passages muss oa 
cleaned. This is best done with a wire The gauge glass is so amnged that its 
top cock connects with the steam space and its bottom cock is below the water line. 
The u ater line will ordinarily be near the centre of the glass tube. Always test the 


be kept open. 

If water and steam do not appear in pioper order the cocks are choked and the 
passages should be cleaned To lessen the risk of breaking the gauge glass the water 
cock should always be i eopened after the steam cock. 

Gauge ' ' ^ 

on the Bid 
especially 

The Government Boiler Kegulations require every water gauge glass to be fitted 
with a guard to prevent injury to the attendants See that it is always in place, 
and clean, when there is steam in the boiler. 

Special Note. — It does not follow that there is plenty of water in the boiler 
because theie is plenty of water in the gauge glass. Tlic passages may be choked, 
and empty gauge glasses are sometimes mistaken foi full ones, and explosions have 
resulted therefrom. Ifencc the importance of keeping the gauge cocks perfectly 
tight and clean and of blowing through the test cocks frequently, 

A large number of accidents have been duo to inoperative water gauges, and to 
negligence of the attendant in not caiefully leading the water level. 

The Bloio-oiff' Cock, — The Blow-off should he used daily if the water is at all 
dirty or sedimentary, especially with Locomotive type and Vertical Boileis, as their 
narrow water spaces aie liable to get choked with mud, which soon haidens into a 
solid mass The amount of water to be blown out depends on the size of the boiler 

. * .... . ' >T-, . , ,t , , Jj 

■ stai'ted) 

■ turn the 

cock round. 

The Scum CocA,— '^ ^'llen scum cooks are fitted, if the feed w.ater is dhtr, a little 
, ■ ■ ' ... , , ,, lound. Before 

. by the water-level 

. be blown from the 

nhcii the engino 

Jifanhole ami other door joints . — IVhen making such joints, the jointing 
■ “ ’ * ’ '* ’ '* ■ “ t bo taken that tho 

. . . 1 1 have resulted from 

, , • uh'n the clcarinco 
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iras only i inch. The nuts must he carefully and evenly tishtened. Further tighlcnl j 
ing should he made during the process of heating up the boiler when raising steam, \ % 
c . , . • t ' 1 . * 1 ♦ I » ’ Preijucntly. hoTv- 

^ ^ . t of uso» condensed 

>at care should he 

, . It * II •. .11 !«./•.»'..* i/ce ts openetf, other- 

ed sleaia pipes* and 


ScaU dnJ qrease — Roughly 


speahing, scale offers a hundr^ times as much 


causes ot boiler wear and tear. 

'Wear and tear.— Can be reduced and the life of n hoiler prolonged »£ scale and 
gi ease' are prevented fiom accumulating in a boiler The combined effect of scale or 
greace and artidcial draught are disastrous Scale or grease also causes waste of fuel. 

Grease -A. mistuve of Rcdimcntary watei, soda, and gieasc produces an adhesive 
scum Where this is suspected, the water level should never be lowered below the 
furnace top, unless the hoiler is afterwards entered and this scum cleaned off the 
furnace plate before firing again 

Seale Hemovat. — The customary method is not a satisfactory one. The boiler is 
cninticd and then cooled down by opening all the manholes, and the resoU is that the 
scale, which would otherwise he soft, luirdens through contact with the air, and 
requires laboiious chipping off. 

* — -W— f_. 1 I ■ - 

and I , .vater hose, 

hrual • . m ■ 


If time is a consideration, the cooling can be accelerated by adding cold feed to 
the hot water in the boiler and slowly running off the cooled water. Another method 
Is to blow off the boiler with the lowest possible pleasure (not more than 20 lbs.) and 
to keep it closed until cold. The scale will then be easily removed 

Treatment of feed wate/- —Many feed waters require soda or other chemicals to 
arrest corrosion or to change the nature of the scale. 

There is no karmleet chemieal which will rtimovc scale or sediment when it has 
once got into the boiler, and the only effective process is to purify the feed water before 
it enters the boiler. By this means the sediment, and generally, too, the added 
chemicals, can be deposited in tanks or m filters, and therefore never goi's into tho 
boiler V. , > . - T-purifying apparatus 

ought to ■ • three oi more boilers 

arc in CO . ■ , dvico as to the best 

treitmcp Ciicmical Laboratory 

and ascc • 


SpiNnal attenUon is drawn to the not infrequent hut eery to / practice of allowinir 


tii'V uiiy bwiaie over-Jieated and collapse 

It should be the first care of the Bovkt Owner, and the Boiler .Attendant to see 
that the feed waler is kept ai pure as possible Impure feed water means additional 
♦xpen«e on the upkeep of the boiler. 
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Preservation o/lotlers tchen rot in use . — Steam boilers when net >n use are- 
liable to deterioration from corrosion, and, unless a-cll cared for and made rust-proof, 
they may depreciate more rapidly than when in use. They should be thoroughly 
idratned and thoroughly dried anil all Talres, cochs and openings closed so as to esclude 
moisture. Another plan is to fill the boiler with water to which about .jJj per cent, 
caustic soda has been added. 


Special I.vsirl'ctioa- eoe Boiler No, 

This boiler should bo owned up and thoroughly cleaned after a period of wort 

which should not exceed — ^ A record of such 

cleanings should he maintained and plod need, when i-equircd by the Inspector 


Paled. 


Tn^j)ector of Boilers^ 
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GOVERKMENT OF INDIA 

BOARD OP INDUSTRIES AND MUNITIONS. 


SimZa, the tlth November 1^20. 


RESOLUTION. 

The Government of India have had foi some time undei consideration the 
winch. at present exist m consequence of the 
■ ' Prime Mover Acts m the different provinces 

bv the Industrial Commission in paragraphs 
nd that " trouble was caused to persons who 
purchase boilers from other parts of India or desire to employ engineers who hold 
certificates fiom other provinces 

•> St 11. . , 1 , • - ^ tjoder attendants, the Com- 

whcrc certification is required, engineers were 
uent than in those where this is not the case. 


acquisition ot a training, however imperfect, in the management of steam engines. 

sidered by the Industrial Commission related to the 
' ' ' ‘real legislation in respect of filers 


4, These questions were furthe; 
Indattnes bell « _t, •_ 

of * • • • I 

boil 


isidered bjr the confneace of Dlre.-tors of 



U 



. « » 1 r ‘ “ ’ 1 • 1 » ■ I 1 > jjjgy iccommended 

■ . . ‘ ‘ . charge of boilers might 

6, In the iTile# which have been draftc ' ' ■* • • • r « i - 

of Parliament under section 45-A of the ■ . • ' .*art 

II, ^ item 2G-d), it baa been proposed tba • to 

JegisJation br the Indian Lcgislatuio ; and it these mica are accepiett oj I'amaiucnt, 
no serious difiScultj" should arise in putting into effect the recommendations of the 
Industrial Commission, should thej bo supported by the fmther enquiry which hai 
been proposed by the conference of the Dhcctors of Xndushics and is accepted flf 
desirable by the GoveiumBot of India. 

6. Tho Government of India have, therefore, decided to constitute a committee to 
enquire into matters discussed in this Resolution, and tvilh the general object of a 
Dnilication of the acts and regulations relating to the inspection, worting and upheep 
■of boUen In India The Committee would consist of the following gentieraen : — 

President. 

Kr. P. n. Ascoli, I.C.S. 


JUemhefS 

ill. R. P. Adams, O.B E., A.Sf.I.E., Chief Inspector of Factories, Bengal. 
Hr. D. II. JIacIntosh, Chief Inspector of Steam Boileis, Bombay. 

7. The terms of reference are as follows : — 

(«) To consider the desiiability or otherwise of retaining the law at present in 
^ force in certain piovinces requiring persons in chaige of boilers to possess 
certificates. 

(6) To consider the possibility of intiodncinua uniform standaid thromrhout 
India for steam boilers. ' t , , j 

'v M rvi^sibilitv of the unification of the laws and 

^ ^ ■ . working and nnkeep of hollers, 

' , Is fts they may think suitable for 

this purisjse. ^ 


Ordered, that a tony of this Uesol 
Administrations, with the ' request t 
winch they may require and that any 
bv the Committee may bo complied witn. 


t- -n T.,...! riA, 


-“'-a 


J. C. B. DRAKE, 

Secretary, Board of Jnduttries o»<? Aiunilicw*. 
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GOVERNMENT OP INDJA. 


BOARD OF INDUSTRIES AND MUNITIONS. 


Delhi, the 19th November 1920. 


RESOLUTION. 


In supersession of paragraph 6 of the Government of India, Board of Industrie* 
and Munitions, Resolution No. A.‘6I, dated the 11th November 1920, it is notified 




Ordered, that a copy of this Resolution be fonrarded to all Local Governments and 
Administrations. 

j ii,.i e AT-, D_.-i A!-., u. '^j^arded to all Department* of the 

* ' ' tig. Stationery and Stamps, to the 

■ " ■ the Resolution be published in the 


J. C. B. DRAKE, 

Secretary, Doard of Induetries and Munittont. 



APPENDIX III (a). 
BOILER loAWS COMMITTEE. 


INSrr.CCTIOXS to pebsoxs ixaited to give EVIPEXCE before 
THE COMMI-rfEE. 


ffre net (a qKf^ti^at tio-t' cf til’ll iWmV»j/ 

cr /-?<• or jT^fW^^jon r•^ 5 r^pr^itutt \ixm o’-'biiI pirrrffi/'^ 
tfr eTp^enr*.] 

4 1 1 Tc<f qG«~»tio=« ia ava-^TapanTiEi: list Lave Kva franod ia cri^ ta cotk-, 
far a» iracticaW^. all the p-at* ir^laii il'En th** temi< cf nifcrrace 

'2i For ccr.vraicace cf rcfcreace, that part cf the Report cf the Ir<ib.a Indcstiial 
•Panprarf^* “I aa-i 222 Cos&iM’'^ wL'ch d?ali Tilh the adraia.5tratic3 cf tE»' 
at rap>-» Itl — Its cf the Bcner Act« U irpnatcd Ea Arpeadii A. 

Ecrort cf tie I&i aa la- 
da*trial Ccciaii**.'oa. 


'3 Tae Uir and rKmlatE''H» rirpaaltr^ the inrecttca. »criEr2 ard c 


•Bca-al Act. HI of 1ST9 
<ta ta Eilar a=il 

IkraUr Act. V cf 1017. 

ira-L-a^ Act. m of IfTl. 

Uc till rroTtcecs Act. Ill 
cf lots 

Paajtb Act. II cf IXt, 

Earraa Act. H cf 1010. 

C'ltral Prcriecc* Art. II 
cf 10«>7. 


fcilcr* are contaiEod ia KTca dlfTcreat Act*.* arapKred 
br dffFc.-cat *o*» cf trie* £rtrr«l crd-»r the Arta Tic 
appciataieat cf ccrti£catcd cc?rinccr», where reqai-rd, i« 
laid d:wr. En the Art* the=:»elce* ; detaHed EE*trrrtt^E* 
IcT the ir»7eirti‘''a cf K'iler* ard fc*- honc«- »t3ndard» are 
preterthi'd JO tale* ard rveatarji- n*. Ic i» aeccrdicj’le 
rcef’TMrrr to dI»tioraish Ktweea the pe^'ihditT ard 
aici*ah!'litT cf nnifTtEt: the Acts ca the ere hard 
ard 'ard recalrtjVr* rn the cth.’r fc.' tie »l:c?e cf 
Irdja. 


ill It i« r.vifs«rr to h*^c in mird that nrder the Kefom Schrtac it i* rropost'il 
that lecri'latiea remrdiaclcil-e^ »hoald rr*t with the GoTemraert cf Icdia. while thr 
adn'iaittratjea of the .\ct* s^e'aU n-rata wj'th Provineul G<5TTraTreat». 


QvXSTIOttXlIlE, • 

1. State thr aatarv and extent of the eii»-ie"ce that joa hare had of the toller 
law cf Tca*' p-tyrince cr of ether area*. 


‘ L — Cerfi/fe-Tfer/ JTaciaeer/. . 

2. I« it in TOar cpinVa adrisahl' that all jvr»oa« in charre of toilers, cr alter* 
aatlTcle all j<e-»r>n* in chart:.* of boiler* ei(a*>l.>r » ipvred fco.-»e power, shoald 
pc**-*** errtiacate* Plea*? *tate Tear rccLff^a*- 

3. Can Toa *tate frt**a exporj-ace whether aeciJeiit* to toHea* are ns'T’e fre<jaeat 
ia a*ea* wfe*e cc^ts'catej eacin*e-» are rot hr Law re-^aired? AretoiliT erci-eer* 
ia *ath a'en* prre*a!lT !e»i techatcal’r rjaali-ed thja in ether*? 

4. I* the'e ane reason to thinV that certi'cated en'rina.T* star te neei*»*a:T ia 

eetfala sreoa tr ! not ia ether* ? If eo, woJd rra lea re it to Preriaetxl GorerKiseB;* 
to deeid* wh rre arc ceeessa.'T ? „ 

5. f«^ If Txnr a-. we- to cja**tL-aj 2 I* io the afE.aaatice. shoaU a fcrtiheate 
granted in me poYiE -e te TalJd in all cthe-a? Wat <7aaIrca‘Jra* wcali yea 
aejept in IVa ct the c-dl-ary ccrtj“e»te ? 

7f^t 



r. Please state your views (if any) on the syllabus for a ccitificatc examination 
(U required) and on the constitution of the examining bodies. 

8. Is it a fact that employe! s dislike certificated enginceis on the giound that 
they are geneially not prcpaied to do practical woik in the engine-house because their 
retention is coinpulsoiy ? 

9 Is” it your opinion that wheic certificates for boiler engineers arc compulsoiy, 
the desire for a certificate as a bmler-engineer interferes with the ordinary training 
■of a mechanical engineer? If so, could this be remedied by an alteration in the 
syllabus for the certiheate? 

. II. — Introl urlion of a unifo)‘>n stitnlard. 

10 What piactteal disadiantages can you point to which aiisc fixiin the adoption 
of different standards for boilcis m diffeient piovinces? llaic any such instances 
•teen brought specifically to notice? 

11. Are there in your opinion any technical leasons why different ’standards 
should be adopted for diffeient jarts of India? 

12 Can you jxjint to any practical difficulties in la} mg down a uniform standard 
■or standaids for the whole of India 

13 What ciiticisin haie you to offei of the standard prescribed in youi pio\incc 

*' - • • > • ■ ce? Are the existing lulcs or regula- 

• ' Please gi\ e details foi any altciatioii 


.-iiice should be 
’ ■ tlie province 

HI.— of late. 

yqtt. — l^The important differences in the existing Acts may be classified as 
follows •— 

trt} Kxtent of ajpplic.ation to local areas 
ih) Kxchision or certain classes of boilers 
W ” * ■ ■ 

(d) * ■ ■ 

/) ■ 

IlJ[a) — iTxtcet if local apjiltralion 

17. Are then* any reasons (apart from difficulties of iospoctionl why the Act 
should not be applicable to boilers wherever situated ? If so, would vou give Local 
Governments lower to exclude areas by notitication, or should the power be exercised 
by the Gosernment of India P 

18. \\ hat areas in sour province are at present excluded from the operation of the 
•existing Act and for wliat reaioni ? 

— £xrf*nVa of ctrtai* cla**t$ of Iviltrt. 

19. What clasps of hoilers in your province are excluded feom the operation of the 
•.'listing A<t ("J ■hsoJuUly by the Act itself, (fcj by rules made under the Act? le 



thejr ejclasiDQ Jitltabld? If not, trhafc clsfsoi of boilers sboul3 be absolutol/ eicJuded* 
and what classes liable to exclusion bj rules or notilications under tbe Act. 

20. Would the same piinclple as legatds exclusion apply to both of the above 
classes throughout India ? Should tbe power to exclude in either case yest with the 
Gorerntnent of India or with the Provincial GoveinmeutP 

' f . 1 , 1 . i . ...1 

. ‘ . boilers 


III {c). — Inclution of prime-movers and other classet of machinertf. 

_ 23. Please state to wliat extent the present Act is applied in the inspection of 
prime-movei-s or other classes of machineij. Is this inspection eflScacious or necessary r 
^ 23. Having regal'd to section 18 of the Indian Factories Act (XII of 1911), do you 
think that any necessity exists for similai safeguards in establishments that do not 
come within the opeiation of the Factories Act P 

III (rf ). — Appointment and control of inspecting staff. 

21. What is the present constitution of the Boiler Inspecting Staff in yom piovince? 
Are the appointments made by Government oi by some other body ? Under wLoso 
conhol does the staff work? 

25. If the Act be extended to the whole of your piovince, and not only to notified 
areas, what increase, if apy, in the insiiccting staff Would be necessary? 

, I’ " ■■■ r ,1 r. IV. 5;. /'< V 4lie boiler 

' ' ct from » 

, chief or 

. . • raid this 

11 ,v. T j.. -r-j -1 ;.t tliit linitM insncction 

; ■ ■ ‘ ior 

• ict 

. . in* 

c-~ • , 1 - --..1 1 r'...>.v,i»ion j this principle 

be unsound that 
the management 
• mitigation of the 

, . , nt piovinces. l)o 

. . . ’ if tbe law and 


29. If the Act be cxtendcil to the whole of a provimm and not only to tiotilie>raica*, 
would the control of a Boiler Commission for each province bo effective ? 

• . n --- - .1 r*. . ~ - 1 . ._'n 1 ‘uin s'linMiistration of the 

. . . nilcs for inspeo* 

. . ; 0110 * to be framed 


III ^e' — Appellate authoridts, 

31. Describe the ayslem of appeal and the constitution of the appellate authority 
at present in force in your province. Is the system satisfactory, or wh.at nlterations 
would you suggest ? 

32. In view of the fact tint appeals are conconied nith technical matters is it your 
opinion that the nppeUate authority or the assessors (if on^) or both should no experts r 

33. Would a single appellate authority suffice for the whole of your province? 

34. Is there in yourjopinion any reason for the constitution of appellate bodies of 
different typos (a) in different provinws, (6J in ilifTercnt parts of your provinee P _ - 
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SxtraH from tfic Report of the Intltan Induttrtal Commttihn, 191S~19l8, 

* * # - » • 

Tee ADJiisisisATioit or tee Boilee ahd Peike.MoVbb Acts. 

221. IVitli reference to the Administration of the variouB provincial Boiler and 
Prime-Mover Acta, there is a gieat diversity of practice 
IHveraity of practice in which causes trouble to persona who pur* 

various provinces. chase hollers fi-om other parts of* India or desire to 

employ engineers who hold certificates from other province? IVe have enquired closely 
into the question of the certification of engineers and hoiler attendants. IVe do not find 
that m provinces where certification is required, engineers are better qualified or 
accidents less frequent than in those where this is not the case^.^ It is urged that 


undoubtedly the case that the possession of a certificate gives a fictitious value to its 
holder, and makes it more expensive to employ him on small installations. It is true 
that certain educational institutions owe many of their pupils to the fact that they 

5 repare them for boiler eeitificjite examinations, but this is beside the point The 
emand for qualified engineers is greatly on the increase, and a better class of man 
than the mere engine di iver “ must be pi ovided for the larger organised industries 
Accidents are usually due either to carelessness, or to defects in the plant. When 
due to Ignorance, which is seldom, they are likely to occur during the 
absence of the responsible attendant, a possibility that is at least as great in provinces 
whicb insist On certificates as in those which do not It must also he rememhered 
that at present the law does not apply to the case of internal combustion engines, 
which arc not less liahle.to accidents in their way than steam engines 


222 The Boiler Inspection Department is considered at length in the report of the 
Public Services Commission (page 126). The Commis- 
sioners lay down four principles for general guidance . — 


“ In tbe first place, tlie time has come to make the boiler inspect ore Government 

servants in every * i i „ -v., e— i . j general revenues 

both tlieir salari . the amount of fees 

earned. Secondly ■ iff is essential. Police 


uivutuiiig .»s iu«. uuiik lu Lte none is on a laige or smaii scaie. 

We endorse these recommendations, and would add the following — • 

(1) Boiler inipot-tion sbouldbe a duty of the provincial Departmentsof Indnstries 
(2l Thr P 


boilers 

(3) The laws corapelUng persons in charge of boiler* to possess wrtificate* should 
be abolished 

The second and third of the«e proposals would inTolte legislation. 


“chnical 
which 
aintain 
■ype* of 



APPENDIX III (b). 

Additional Technical Questionnaire. 

It is pioposed to formulate a set of rules for the material, design and construction 
of land boilers foi the whole of India and the Committee would bo glad to have youi- 
opinion on the following points : — 


Standanl Se^ulalio7is, 

fa) Should the standard conditions to be laid down in the rules for ma^eiial 
design and constraction of the various parts constituting a boiler (based on the latest 
Board of Tiade Rules and on the recommendations of the Biitish Maiine Engineer- 
ing Design and Constniction Committee) he adhered to by the Eoilei Inspection 

Depaitm— ^ ' • with the 

standaid . ■ standard 

mles in t ■ * on of an 

inspectin ideates at 

a lower ^ 


Steam-ptpes. 

2. ^ . * IS? (i) If BO, 

should ' [c) At what 

interv£ . ) IVhat hind of 

pciiodi . and hydraulic 

test ^ ^ _ sts foi material 

of stcam-pipes? (g) Should cast iron as material for stcam-pifcs he pinhihitcd for 
future main steam-pipe installations ? (A) Should the date of hydraulic test and 
pressure to which steam-pipes weie suhiectcd be shown in the boiler certificate? 
ii) Do you consider that provision should be made in the rules for the effective 
disconnection of steam and hot watci communication with another boiler during inspec- 
tion or at any time when a poison has to go inside? (j) If so, what in your 
opinion would be effective disconnection ? 


Safety Valves. 

(а) Should theic he more than one safety valve on a boilei f 

(б) If so, should one be a lock up valve-? 

(c) What in your opinion should be the minimum diameter of safety valve P 

(d) If two safety valves are desirable, would you agiee to them being in one chest? 
(s) Should a tee piece or distance piece be allowed between the safety valve chest 

and the boiler ? 

{^) Would you consider a safety valve chest to which the main stop valve is 
bolted a satisfactory arrangement P 

• . ■ 'itself, 

's • ■ s 1 ■ • ■ ■ • boiler 


jl/anAofrr. 
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and females 49,609; occup)ing 16,869 houses, in 3 towns and iio 
\ilbgcs. Hindus number 74,736 ; Muhammadans 7036; and 'others,* 
56,377. Along the ccnire of the island, from north to south, runs 
a broad range of hills s'hich alter subsiding into the plain near Kutia, 
crops up again in the southernmost point of the island at Trombay. 
The central and highest, Thina peak, is 1530 fectabose sea Icscl ; on the 
north is a detached, sharp l)caV, 1500 feet high. Spurs from the main 
range run west towards the sea, while the low lands are much intersected 
by tidal creeks, which especially on the north west split the sea face of 
the Sub-disision into small islands. There arc no large fresh-water 
streams; but the supply of svaicr from wells is of fair <iualiiy, and 
pretty constant. The staple crop is nee , and most of the uplands arc 
reserved for grass for the Bombay markcL The coast abounds in 
cocoa nut groves, and the palm)ra palm grovrs plentifully over most 
of the island. This beautiful island is rich in ncc-ficlds, diverst- 
Acd by jungles and studded with hills. The rums of Portuguese 
churches, convents, and villas attest its former importance, and its 
antiquities at Keneri still form a subject of interest Eighteen estates, 
consisting of 53 villages, were granted in Salscttc by the East India 
Company ; some freehold, and others on payment of rent, and liable 
to assessment The lines of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
and of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, traverse tlic 
Sub-division. 

Seized by the Portuguese early In the 16th centur)’, Salscttc should 
have passed to the English, together with Bombay Island, as part of 
the marriage portion of the queen of Charles ii. The Portuguese in 
1662, however, contested its alleged transfer under the marriage treaty, 
and it was not till more than a century afterwards that possession was 
obtained. The Mardthis took it from the declining Portuguese in 
*739- English captured it from the Mardlhds in December 1774, 
and it was formally annexed to the East India Company’s dominions 
in 1782 by the treaty of Salbdl 

Salsette affords a deeply interesting field for the geologist and natural 
historian, and it occupies several paragraphs in the official Manual of 
the GeoloQf of India. It will ever be associated with the name of 
Victor Jacquemont, as it formed the scene of his last labours; and 
from its jungles the bnlliant Frenchman carried away the fever of which 
he shortly afterwards died at Bombay. 

The cave architecture of Salsette deserves notice. The great chaitya 
at Keneri, however, is pronounced by Fergusson to be merely a bad 
copy of the Karli cave. It belongs to the beginning of the 5 th century, 
but nine of its vihdras seem to be of earlier date. Salsette had, however, 
a sanctity of its own early in the 4th century as containing a tooth of 
Buddha; at the period, says Fergusson, ‘when these relics were revolu- 
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SALT RANGE. 


tionizing the Buddhist world— at least at two diametrically opposite 
points of the coast of India, at Purf, and in this island. It may have 
been in consequence of the visit of this relic that the island became 
holy ; and it may have been because it was an island that it remained 
undisturbed by the troubles of the mainland, and that the practice of 
excavating caves lasted longer here than in any series above described. 
Be this as it may, the caves here go straggling on till they fade by almost 
imperceptible degrees into those of the Hindu religion. The Hindu 
caves of Slontpezir, Kanduti, and Amboli are so like them, and the 
change takes place so gradually, that it is sometimes difficult to draw 
the line between the two religions.' 

Of th? total area of 241 square miles, 37 square miles are occupied by 
lands of alienated villages. In iSyg-Uo, the holdings numbered 8808, 
with an average area of 6J- acres, paying an average Government 
assessment of jQi, rrs. 3d. In iS8o-Sr, 23,243 acres were under 
actual cultivation, of which 234 acres were twice cropped. Cereals and 
millets occupied 22,094 acres, of which 21,952 acres were under rice. 
In 1884, the Sub-division contained 4 civil and 9 criminal courts; 
police circles [ihdrtds), 2 ; regular police, 197 men, inclusive of police at 
head-quarters. Land revenue {1883), jCi4,T2^. The average annual 
rainfall for the thirteen years ending i88r was 97*6 inches. Head- 
quarters at Thana. 

Salt Bange. — Hill system in Jehlam (Jhelum), Shdhpur, and Bannu 
(Bunnoo) Districts, Punjab, deriving its name from its extensive 
deposits of rock-salt. Lat. 32“ 41' to 32* 56' n, and long. 71* 42' to 
73* E. The main chain commences in the lofty hill of Chel, 3701 feet 
above the sea, which is formed by the convergence of three spurs 
cropping up from the Jehlam river, and divided from the Himdlayan 
'sOutliers only by the intervening river valley. The most northern 
of these spurs rises abruptly from the river bank at Sultdnpur, and 
ri^ns nearly parallel with the Jehlam at a distance of 25 miles, till it 
join^ the main chain after a course of 40 miles. It bears the local 
namk of the Nfli Hills. The second spur, known as the Rotds range, 
runs Khlf-way between the Nfii Hills and the river, parallel with both. 
It contains the famous fort of Rotds, and the hill of Tilla, the sanita- 
rium oA Jehlam District, with an elevation of 3242 feet above sea-level. 
The thir?! or Pabbi spur rises south of the Jehlam river, dips for a while 
On approtf.ching the rher valley, and rises once more on the northern 
bank, till i\'^ finally unites with the two other chains in the central peak 
of Chel. T'hence the united range runs westward in two parallel ridges, 
till it culmfljnatcs in the mountain of Sakeswar, in Shdbpur District, 
'^hich has an^^ elevation of 5010 feet above sca-Icvcl. Between these 
lines of hills, ^ nd topped by their highest summits, lies an elevated and 
fertile iablc-lan?d, picturesquely intersected by ravines and peaks. In 
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its midst nestles the beautiful bVe of Kalhr Kahir. TliC streams 
uhlch take their rise in the table Ian J, ho»c\cr, become brackish before 
reaching the lonlamls. 

The beds of salt, from whicli the range dcriscs its rumc, occur in 
the shape of solid rock on the sIo]>cs of this tabic-bnd, and form the 
largest knovni deposits in the vrorld- The mineral is r,uanicd at the 
Mayo Minus, in the neighbourhood of the sillagc of Kheura, a few 
miles north-east of Find Didan Khin, in Jchlam District ; at Warcha 
inShihpur, and at Kalaoach in Ilannu District. The great bulk of 
the salt is CAcavated from the Ma)o Mines, uhich, dunng the 35 
)cars ending 1SS3-S4, base )icldcd a total outturn of 40.712,943 
tnaundtfOT about 18,750 tons, paying a Gosemment resenue in the 
shape of duty of 103,984. The supply is practically incxhaust* 
iblc. In 1SS3-S4, of an entire out-turn of 1,605,671 maunds^ or 
57,886 tons, from the Salt llange, 1,332,064 nuiunds, or 48,763 tons, 
were from the Mayo Mines. The total receipts m the shape of duly in 
1S83-S4, from the Majo, Wdreha, and Kilabdgh mines, amounted to 
.^^330,83 2, and the charges to ^27,879, lca\mg a net resenue of 
^302,953. The construction of a permanent bridge across the Jchlam 
river at or near Find Dadan Khan, in place of the present bridge of 
boats, now under the consideration of Government, will bring the 
Ma}0 Mines into direct railway communication wath the rest of India, 
and avoid the delay and loss at present caused by transhipment. 

Coal also occurs in the Salt Range both in oolitic and tertiary strata; 
the former at Kalabagh, emplojcd as a fuel for the Indus steamers, and 
the latter between Jaldlpur and Find Dadan Khdn. It is of inferior 
quality, however, consisting of a brown lignite, difficult to set on fire, 
and yielding a very large proportion of ash. 

From Jehlam District, the Salt Range stretches into Shdhpur and 
Bannu. The long spur which projects into Shdhpur terminates in the 
hill of Sakeswar, and comprises a number of separate rock-bound alluvial 
basins, the largest of which, the Sdn and Khabbakki valleys, occupy 
the northern half, while the south consists of a broken countr)’, cut up 
into tiny glens and ravines by a network of limestone ridges and 
connecting spurs. In the northern portion of the range, the drainage 
gathers into small lakes, and trees stud the face of the country ; but 
southward, the streams flow through barren and stony gorges, inter- 
spersed with detached masses of rock, and covered with the stunted 
alkaline plants which grow on soil impregnated with salt. The Bannu 
portion of the range runs north-westward tow’ards the Indus, which it 
meets at Mdri, opposite Kalabacii, and rising again on the western 
side, is continued in the KiiAiTAK-ilAiDANi Hills. The scenery 
throughout the Range is rugged and often sublime, but wanting in 
softness and beauty. In many parts it becomes simply barren and 
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uninviting. Besides salt and coal, many other valuable minerals occur 
in these hills. 

Salt-Water Lake (or DhdpS). — Lake in the District of the 
Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal ; situated about 5 miles east of Calcutta, 
between the Hiigli and Bidy^dhari rivers, and covering an area of 
about 30 square miles. LaL 22® 28' to 22*36' n,, and long. 88* 25' 30" 
to 88* 30' 30* E. It contains a section of the Inner Sundarbans Passage 
for boats bound to Calcutta via Bdliighdta. The neighbourhood of the 
Salt-Water Lake is intersected by innumerable watercourses and rivers, 
which flood the country at spring-tides. A part of the lake is now 
in course of reclamation, by the sewage of Calcutta being deposited 
in it. 

Salumbar. — ^Town in the State of Udaipur (Oodeypore), Rdjputdna; 
situated 30 miles south of Udaipur town. Population (1881) 5574, 
namely, Hindus 4831, and Muhammadans 743. The residence of 
the most powerful of the feudatories of the State, the head of the 
Chanddwat clan of Rdjputs. Salumbar gives its name to an estate 
comprising 109 villages. A masonry wall surrounds the town, which is 
protected on the north by lofty and picturesque hills, one of which, 
immediately overlooking it, is surmounted by a fort and outworks still 
in good repair. An artificial lake, overlooked by the chiefs palace, 
lies to the west of the town. 

Saltir. — Tdluh or Sub-division and zaminddri, Vizagapatam District, 
Madras Presidency. Area, 64 square miles. Population (1881) 80,466, 
namely, males 39,756, and females 40,710. Hindus number 79,701 ; 
Muhammadans, 727 ; Christians, 3 ; and ‘ others,* 35. Number of houses, 
i7,2'c5 ; villages, 155. The zamltiddr was originally feudatory to Jaipur 
(Jey^re), and afterwards to Vizianagram. The last-named confiscated 
the zamlnddri in 1774, but the Company restored it to the old family 
twentjd j'ears later. The zaminddr pays a peskkash or fixed revenue 
of total rental, ^^11,588. 

Sallir. — Chief town of Sdldr tdluk and zamlnddri^ Vizagapatam 
District, Madras Presidency. Lat 18* 30' 40" n., long. 83* X4' 50" e. 
Population (1881) 11,856, namely, males 5746, and females 6110. 
Kindles number 11,426; Aluhammadans, 425; Christians, 3; and 
‘ othern,* 2. Number of houses, 2564. Sildr is the residence of the 
zamhi^lr. Sub-magistrate's court, post-office, dispensary, and good 
school. 

Salw 0. ( 5 b/K’««). — River of Burma, with a general north and 
south CO irsc. The source of this river has never been explored; 
but the St authorities agree in stating that it is in proximity 
to the sou 'cc of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy), far up in the snowy 
range which lies eastward of Assam in lat. 28* n., and forms part 
of the Hi layan system of mountains. After traversing Yunan, 
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a Chinese rro\tncc, anci the Shan and Karen nf Suites I>in3 south 
of itf the Sainfn enters I^ucr Uurma at its extreme north-eastern 
comer, and for some distance, as far as the Thaimg->in nver, marks 
the eastern limits of the ProsinCc. In this part of its course, the 
Salwin is a broad, swift stream, navigable by boats, and Hawing between 
high, densely wooded mountains. Fartlicr south, these gorges become 
narrower; and near the mouth of the Thautlg-jin, the breadth of the 
stream contracts so much that at places its bed does not occupy more 
than 30 yards. 

A few miles lower down, and about 100 miles from the sc,i, arc the 
great rapids, fomicd by a bar of rocks stretching completely across the 
rher, and impassable even by canoes during the dr)- season. In the rains, 
when the Sal win is swollen by the vast volume of water brought down 
from the extensive tract of country which it and its tributaries drain, 
the current is so strong, and the violence of its efforts to pass the rocky 
ledge so great, that even massive logs of timber arc dashed to pieces. 
Farther south arc other but less formidable rapids, impassable in the 
rains. Below, there arc numerous islands and shoals covered during 
the floods, when the water rises 30 feet A few miles low'cr down, after 
the Salwin has received the Yun-za-lin from the west, the hills on the 
eastern bank recede, and those on the western dimmish considerably in 
altitude; and the river traverses a more open and level country, with 
outcrops of limestone on both banks, rising abruptly out of the plain 
into lofty serrated ridges. 

At Maulmain, the Salwfn receives from the eastward the Gvaing, 
formed by the junction of the Hlaing-bw'e and the Haung-tharaw, and 
the Attaran, which joins the Gyaing at its mouth. Here the Salwin 
splits into two mouths — the northern, flowing between BMii-g>’wdn and 
the old town of Martaban, is un navigable now by reason of sandbanks, 
but some centuries ago was the principal entrance. The southern 
branch flows past Maulmain, and falls into the sea at Amherst by a 
mouth 7 miles wide. By this channel vessels of the largest size can 
reach Maulmain, but navigation is rendered difficult by the shifting of 
the sands. 

Vast quantities of teak from British and foreign forests arc annually 
floated down the Salwin, and shipped at Maulmain for export. The 
timber is dragged into the forest streams by elephants, marked, and 
then washed in the rains into the Salwin, by which it is carried down in 
whirling masses until checked by a rope stretched across the river at 
Kyo-dan, about 56 miles above Maulmain. Large numbers of salvors 
assemble here in the season, and raft as many logs as they can, to be 
claimed by the owners, who pay salvage. 

The area of the Salwin basin is 62,700 square miles; it is 800 miles 
in length, but seldom more than 100 miles in breadth. The upper part 
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uninviting. Besides salt and coal, many other valuable minerals occur 
in these hills. 

Salt-Water Lake (or DhdpS). — Lake in the District of the 
Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal j situated about 5 miles east of Calcutta, 
between the Hugh and Bidyddharf rivers, and covering an area of 
about 30 square miles. Lat 22° 28' to 22“ 36' n., and long. 88* 25' 30" 
to 88* 30' 30" E. It contains a section of the Inner Sundarbans Passage 
for boats bound to Calcutta via Bdlidghdta. The neighbourhood of the 
Salt-Water Lake is intersected by innumerable watercourses and rivers, 
which flood the country at spring-tides. A part of the lake is now 
in course of reclamation, by the sewage of Calcutta being deposited 
in it 

Salumbar. — Town in the State of Udaipur (Oodeypore), Rdjputdna; 
situated 30 miles south of Udaipur town. Population (1881) 5574, 
namely, Hindus 4831, and Muhammadans 743. The residence of 
the most powerful of the feudatories of the State, the head of the 
Chandawat clan of Rdjputs. Salumbar gives its name to an estate 
comprising 109 villages. A masonry wall surrounds the town, which is 
protected on the north by lofty and picturesque hills, one of which, 
immediately overlooking it, is surmounted by a fort and outworks still 
in good repair. An artificial lake, overlooked by the chiefs palace, 
lies to the west of the town. 

Sdllir. — Taluk or Sub-division and zaminddri^ Vizagapatam District, 
Madras Presidency. Area, 64 square miles. Population (1881) 80,466, 
namely, males 39,756, and females 40,710. Hindus number 79,701 ; 
Muhammadans, 727; Christians, 3 ; and ‘ others,’ 35. Number of houses, 
17,^5 ; villages, 155. ^hczamlnddr was originally feudatory to Jaipur 
(Jeyptore), and afterwards to Vizianagram. The last-named confiscated 
the zXriitiddri in 1774, but the Company restored it to the old family 
twentj\ j'cars later. The zaminddr pays a peshkash or fixed revenue 
of ;£^3\99; total rental, ^11,588. 

Chief town of Sdldr idluk and zaminddrl, Vizagapatam 
Districn, Madras Presidency. Lat. 18* 30' 40* n., long. 83* 14' 50" e. 
Popul ation (i88r) 11,856, namely, males 5746, and females 6110. 
Hind IS number 11,426; Muhammadans, 425 ; Christians, 3 ; and 
‘other ■»,* 2. Number of houses, 2564. Sdldr is the residence of the 
:amln ir. Sub-magistrate’s court, post-ofiice, dispensary, and good 
school. I 

Salwf. !! {Salween ). — ^River of Burma, with a general north and 
south co'nrsc. The source of this river has never been explored; 
but the test authorities agree in stating that it is in proximity 
to the sou -cc of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy), far up in the snowy 
range which ‘ lies eastward of Assam in lat 28* n., and forms 'p^ri 
Of the Hi layan system of mountains. After traversing Yunan, 
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a Chinese ProMece, and ihe Shan and Karen nf Stages Ivinj w-th 
cf it, the Sa!*in enters Ix>«cr B-rma a: »:$ catrense north-eastern 
comer, and for some d.sur.cc, as far as the Thaan^ j;a rrscr, marks 
the eastern hmits cf the IhosincTc. In this part of its coarse, the 
Sal*in IS a broad, sw::: smeam, nasr^able bjr boats and doirin- between 
high, densely wooded mountams Farther sooth, these gorges become 
narrower; and near the mouth of the Thaudg-)in, the breadth of the 
stream contracts so much that at places lU bed docs not oecapy more 
than 30 )-ards. 

A few miles lower down, and about 100 miles from the sea, arc the 
great rapids, formed by a bar of rocks stretching completely across the 
nver, and impassable csen by canoes during the dry season In the rairrs, 
when the Sal win is swollen by the \ast volume of water brought down 
from the eatcnsi^c tract of country which it and its tributaries drain, 
the current is so strong, and the s-iolcncc of its cKons to pass the rocky 
ledge so great, that cs'cn massive logs of timber arc dashed to pieces. 
Farther south are other but less formidable rapids, impassable in the 
rains. Below, there are numerous islands and shoals covered during 
the doods, when the water rises 30 fccL .V few miles lower down, after 
the Salwin has received the Yun-ra-lin from the west, the hills on the 
eastern bank recede, and those on the western diminish considerably in 
altitude; and the river traverses a more open and level country, vvith 
outcrops of limestone on both banks, rising abruptly out of the plain 
into lofty serrated ridges. 

At Maulmain, the Salwin receives from the eastward the Gvainc, 
formed by the junction of the Hlaing-bwe and the Haung-ihaiavr, and 
the Attar.\n, which joins the Gping at its mouth. Here the Salwin 
splits into two mouths — the northern, flowing between Bi lil-g)-wdo .ind 
the old town of Martaban, is unnavigable now by reason of sandbanks, 
but some centuries ago was the principal entrance. The southern 
branch flows jiast Maulmain, and falls into the sea at Amherst by a 
mouth 7 miles wide. By this channel vessels of the largest size can 
reach ^Iaulraai^, but navigation is rendered difficult by the shifting of 
the sands. 

Vast quantities of teak from British and foreign forests are annually 
floated down the Salwin, and shipped at Maulmain for eaporL The 
timber is dragged into the forest streams by elephants, marked, and 
then washed in the tains into the Salwin, by which it is carried down in 
whirling masses until checked by a rope sirctdicd across the river at 
Kyo-dan, about 56 miles above Maulmain. Large numbers of salvors 
assemble here in the season, and raft as many logs as they can, to be 
claimed by the owners, who pay salvage. 

The area of the Salwin basin is 62,700 square miles; it is Soo miles 
in length, but seldom more than too miles in breadth. The upj>er inrt 
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is contenninous on ihe east with that of the Me-kong ot Cambodia 
river; low’er down, it is bounded by the Meinam river, which belongs 
to Siam. The length of the main stream of the Salwfn is estimated at 
750 miles. 

Salwin Hill Tracts. — British District in Tenasserim Division, 
Lower Burma ; extending from the northern frontier southwards to 
KaW'ka-rit on the Salwin fiver, and occupying the whole of the country 
between that river on the east and the Paung-Iaung Mountains on the 
west. On the north it is bounded by Karen-nf (Kareng-nee), on the 
east by Zin-me, on the south by Amherst and Shwe-gyin, and on 
the west by Shwe-gyin and Taung-ngu (Toung-ngoo). Estimated area, 
4646 square miles. Population (1881) 30,009 souls. From the annexa- 
tion of Pegu until 1872, the Hill Tracts formed a Sub-division of 
Shwe-gyin District, but in that year they were erected into a separate 
jurisdiction. The administrative head-quarters are at Pa-pun. 

Fhysical Aspects . — The whole country is a wilderness of mountains. 
Even the valley of the Yun-za-lin, the principal river after the Salwin, 
is, strictly speaking, only a long winding gorge. The direction of the 
mountains, of which there are three principal ranges, is generally north- 
north-west and south-south-east, but the spurs from the main system 
appear to be thrown in bewildering eccentric masses. The slopes are 
so precipitous, and so densely u coded, that the passage by laden 
animals is in many places impossible, and that of travellers on foot 
difficult and fatiguing in the extreme. It is through these hills that 
Shan caravans come dowm annually to Rangoon and Afaulmain; and 
with the exception of the routes used by them, there are no roads 
over which laden bullocks can pass, baggage being carried on men's 
shoulders. 

The country is drained by three principal rivers — the Salwin, the 
Yon-2a-lin, and the Bi-lin — fed by numerous mountain torrents rush- 
ing down narrow ravines, over rocks and boulders, on their way to the 
larger streams, which partake of the nature of their impetuous tribu- 
taries, and dash themselves in foam over masses of rock, or whirl in 
wild eddies through ravines shut in by beetling crags and gigantic 
forest trees, covered with brilliant flowers or creepers. IVhen these 
rivers emerge into the low country they entirely lose their picturesque- 
ncss, and sink into muddy streams, with no trace left of their former 
slate but the rapidity of their currents. The Yun-za-lin is navigable in 
the dry season as far as Pa-pun. Within the limits of this District, 
the BMin is impracticable, except for rafts and small boats. The 
Salwfn is impeded by impassable rapids. 

In the mountainous region the soil is reddish clay. Outcrops of 
gneist shale are met with in places, .also indurated sandstone. Lime- 
stone occurs in isolated cavernous hills and along the Livchlok range, 
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\ilicrc it conu'mj br^c fiuanliticj of rich galcrra. A lead mine hai 
been ojjcncd on the IdvchloV, the v,otking of ^^hich had not, up to 
i88a-8j, been regularly commenced. 'I he valley of Yun-za hn is 
calcnaivc, and contains vast quantities of valuable limber. 'Ilic toil is 
rich loam in parts, and nearer the river it apitcan to be alluvial clay 
and very fertile. Great facihiics exist for irrigating the land in this 
valley, as ^^crcnnial streams flow down at riglit angles to the river at 
short intervals. 

'Fhe popubtion in 1872 was returned at 36,117 , m 1877, at 26,649; 
and in i83i, at 30,009, namely, males r 5,509, and females 14,500. 
Number of villages, 209; occupied bouses, 6387 ; unoccupied bouses, 
57. Average density of j<opubtion, 6 46 |/crvons ],ct s/|uarc mile. 
Classified according to age, there were— under 15 years, boys 6,797, 
and girls 6007; total children, 12,504, or 417 percent, of the popu- 
bation: 15 years and upwards, mates 90x3, and females 8493; total 
adults, 17,505, or 58*3 per cent. 

According to religion, the ix)publion was thus distributed in i88i 
— Buddhists, 5100 ; Sal-worshipjATs, or persona of indigenous religion, 
24,738; Hindus, 35; Muhammadans, 105; and Christians, 31, By 
race, the inhabitants arc almost entirely Karens ; a few ylans ate settled 
in the neighbourhood of I’a-pun. 'Ihc eastern portion of the Hill 
Tracts was formerly inhabited by Yun Shans, whence the name 
Yun-za-lin; but the majority of these were earned away by Abungp.ija 
to what is now the Synam township of Pegu, 

Salwin District contains no town, 'fhe head quarters station, I^a- 
PUJt, contains less than a thousand mhabiunts, 'I'hc remaining 
villages, 208 in number, arc small, and of no importance; 158, or 
75'6 per cent,, contain less than two hundred inhabitants; 46 between 
two and five hundred ; and 4 between five hundred and one thousand. 

AgrUuHurc. — Of the total area of 4646 square miles, only 31 sr^uatc 
miles were returned in 1883^84 as under cultivation, and 3116 as 
cultivable waste, 'fhe chief crops arc rice and arera nuts. In 1883-84, 
437 acres were under licc (excluding the iaungyai), 1524 acres under 
aiccamuts, and 34 acres under mixed fruit-trees. The cultivation is 
almost entirely earned on in taung)a$ or nomadic clearings in the hills, 
except near Ta-pun, and in the arcca-nut groves, which ate permanent. 
Area (1883-84) under laun^ya cultivation, 11,270 acres; total area 
under actual cultivation, 13,265 act ci. 

'fhe revenue is raised almost entirely from the land and capitation 
taxes, and amounted in 1883-84 to ^^1964, of vfhich ^^940 was land 
icvcnuc. Area of reserved forests, 70 square miles. The education of 
the District is carried on by the Buddhist priests. Dispensary at the 
head-quarters station I’a-pun; number of patients treated (i883-g4>, 
2814. Kainfall (1883), 137T9 inches. 
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Adminisiraiion, — The District is administered by a Commissioner, 
stationed at Pa-pun, on the Yun-za-lm. Under him are an extra- 
Assistant Commissioner and the iMgyi of the six circles of Pa-pun, 
Kaw-lii-do, Kaw-ka-rit, Ka-daing-ti, Me-waing, and 'Win-pyaing. The 
District in 1883-84 contained 2 civil and 2 criminal courts. The 
average distance of each village from the nearest court is 25 miles. For 
some years after the country became British territory, it was in a very 
unsettled state, but the risings were speedily quelled. In 1867, fresh 
and more serious disturbances broke out. A chief named Dlpa 
attacked and plundered the villages, and threatened Pa-pun ; and from 
that time dacoities or gang robberies became frequent. This District 
forms the basis of operations of those who have purchased the right to 
fell timber in the vast teak tracts beyond the Salwin river.' These 
foresters come up with large sums in cash, which they require for the 
payment of their rvorkmen, or for dues to the ■various chiefs ; and in 
consequence, the whole of the neighbouring country beyond the borders 
has become the haunt of men who acknowledge no fixed authority, but 
collect in bodies under some daring leader, fall upon the foresters, and 
attack the villages of the District. In order to remedy this, the Sahvin 
Hill Tracts were separated from Shwe-gyin in 1872, and formed into a 
distinct administration, and the police ■were considerably strengthened. 
The Commissioner of the District is ex officio Superintendent of Police, 
and in 1883-84 had a force under him of 19 subordinate officers and 
232 men, of whom 12 w^ere river police; of these, 156 were Karens, 
who work well but will not serve for long. The constabulary is 
quartered at Kaw-lii-do, at Kyauk-nyat, and Da-kwin on the Salwfn, 
with a strong resen'C at Pa-pun. [For further information regarding 
the Salwfn Hill Tracts, see the British Burma Gazetteer, 2 vols., com- 
piled' by authority (Rangoon Government Press, 1S79 and 1S80) ; the 
British Burma Census Report for 1881 ; and the several annual Admini- 
stration and Departmental Reports of the Government of Burma.] 

Samadhidla. — Petty State in the Gohclwdr division of Kdthidwir, 
Bombay Presidency; consisting of i village with 2 separate tribute- 
payers or shareholders. Area, r square mile. Population (l88r) 957. 
Estimated revenue, ;^8oo; ^51 is paid as tribute to the Gdekwdr of 
Baroda, and i6i to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Samadhidla Ohabhdria. — Petty State in the Gohelwdr division of 
Kdthidwdr, Bombay Presidency; consisting of 2 villages, with 5 separate 
tnbutc-pa)crs or shareholders. Area, 62 square miles. Population 
(1S81) of the State, 1414; and of Samadhidia Chabhdria vjlbgc, 689. 
Estimated revenue, ; ^£'189, 2s. is paid as tribute to the Gdekwdr 
of Baroda, and ;;^38, 18s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

SamadJiiila Chdran. — Petty State in the Gohclwdr division 
of Kdthidwdr, Bombay Presidency; consisting of i village, with 
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2 separate tribute ‘pajers or shareholders. Area, 6 square miles. 
Population (iSSt) 135. Estimated revenue, ;;C8o; no tribute is 
paid, 

Samadhpur. — Village in Khuidhan Jaunpur District, North- 

Western Provinces; situated in lal. :6* 3’ 55' n., long. 82* 31' 3* v. 
Population (1S81) 2020, chiefly Muhammadans. The \illage ^V3S 
originally called Binspurwa, owing to its site being covered nith bam- 
boos; subsequently named Samadhpur from Samadh P 4 ik, the ancestor 
of the present zamtndJr, by whom the village was peopled. Bi-weekly 
markets on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

SdmagUtingf. — Frontier outpost station and former head-quarters 
of the Ndga Hills District, Assam ; situated m laL 25* 45' 30* n., and 
long. 93* 46' E., on a tributary of the Dhaneswan (Dhansiri) nver, 2477 
feet above sea-level, about 67 miles south of Goldghit in Sibsagar 
District. Sdmaguting was chosen as a British station in 1867, but 
abandoned in favour of Kohima in 187S, as being better situated for 
the supervision of the Ndgis; the site more healthy ; the water-supply 
secured by an aqueduct ; and the garrison strongly stockaded. The 
country round Simaguting is inhabited by the Kachd tribe of Nagds. 
Rainfall, 63 inches. 

Sdmalkot. — ^Toun in Cocandda /Jluk, Godavari District, Madras 
Presidency . — See Chamarlakota. 

S^imarkha. — ^Town m Kaira District, Bombay Presidency. Lat. 
22* 36' N., long. 73* 2' E. Population, including numerous hamlets 
(1S72), 5231 ; not separately returned in the Census Report of 1S81. 

Sambalpur. — British District in the Chief Commissionership of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 21* 2' and 21* 57' n. lat., and between 
83* 16' and 84’ 21* E. long. Area {exclusive of the ])etty Native States 
attached to the District), 4521 square miles Population m 1881, 
693,499 souls. The seven attached Native States of Karond or Kal.v- 
HANDIjRaIGARH, SUR.ASGARH, PaTNA, SoNPUR, RAlRAKHOL,and Bamra 
(all of which see separately) have a total area of 11,897 square miles, 
and a population of 960,46 1 souls. Total area of British District and 
Feudatory States, 16,418 square miles; total population, 1,653,960 
souls. Inclusive of the attached States, Sambalpur is bounded on the 
north by Chutid Ndgpur ; on the east and south by Cuttack District, 
Bengal; and on the west by Bilispur and Rdipur Districts. It is the 
easternmost District of the Chhatisgaih Division. The administrative 
head-quarters are at Samiivlpur Town. 

PAj’fiea/ Asjve/f . — Though included in the Chhat/sgarh Division, 
Sambalpur forms no part of Chhatisgaih proper, cither geographically 
or historically. The k/iJlsa or Government portion of the District lies 
along the valley of the Mahinadi, and constitutes a centre round which 
are clustered the feudatory States and chiefships of B.amr,a, K-\rond, 
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Adminislraiion. — The District is administered by a Commissioner, 
stationed at Pa-pun, on the Yun-za-Un. Under him are an extra- 
Assistant Commissioner and the thugyi of the six circles of Pa-pun, 
Kaw-lii-do, Kaw-ka-rit, Ka-daing-ti, Me-waing, and Win-pyaing. The 
District in 1883-84 contained 2 civil and 2 criminal courts. The 
average distance of each village from the nearest court is 25 miles. For 
some years after the country became British territory, it was in a very 
unsettled state, but the risings were speedily quelled. In 1867, fresh 
and more serious disturbances broke out. A chief named Dipa 
attacked and plundered the villages, and threatened Pa-pun ; and from 
that time dacoities or gang robberies became frequent. This District 
forms the basis of operations of those who have purchased the right to 
fell timber in the vast teak tracts beyond the Sahvin river. These 
foresters come up with large sums in cash, which they require for the 
payment of their workmen, or for dues to the various chiefs ; and in 
consequence, the whole of the neighbouring country beyond the borders 
has become the haunt of men who acknowledge no fixed authority, but 
collect in bodies under some daring leader, fall upon the foresters, and 
attack the villages of the District. In order to remedy this, the Salwin 
Hill Tracts were separated from Shwe-gyin in 1872, and formed into a 
distinct administration, and the police were considerably strengthened. 
The Commissioner of the District is ex ojjicio Superintendent of Police, 
and in 1883-84 had a force under him of ig subordinate officers and 
232 men, of whom 12 were river police; of these, 156 were Karens, 
who work well but will not serve for long. The constabulary is 
quartered at Kaw-ld-do, at Kyauk-nyat, and Da-kwin on the Salwfn, 
with a strong reserve at Pa-pun. [For further information regarding 
the Salwin Hill Tracts, see the British Burma Gazetteer, 2 vols., com- 
piled' by authority (Rangoon Government Press, 1879 and 1880); the 
British Burma Census Report for 1881 ; and the several annual Admini- 
stration and Departmental Reports of the Government of Burma.] 

Samadhi^la. — Petty State in the Goiielwdr division of Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay Presidency; consisting of r village with 2 separate tribute- 
payers or shareholders. Area, i square mile. Population (1881) 957. 
Estimated revenue, ;^8oo; ^51 is paid as tribute to the Giekwir of 
liaroda, and iGs; to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Samadhidla Chabhdria. — Petty State in the Gohelwdr division of 
Kithidwdr, Bombay Presidency; consisting of 2 villages, W'ith 5 separate 
tnbute-pajers or shareholders. Area, 62 square miles. Population 
(1S81) of the State, 1414; and of Samadhidia Chabhdria village, 689. 
Estimated revenue, ;){r65o; ;^i8g, 2s. is paid as tribute to the Gdekwar 
of Baroda, and ;^38, i8s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Samadiiidla Ohdran. — Petty State in the Gohclwdr division 
of Kdihiiwdr, Bombay Presidency; consisting of i village, with 
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2 separate tribute - i»>crs or shareholders. Area, 6 square miles. 
Population (iSSi) 135. Estimated resenue, ;^So; no tribute is 
paid. 

Samadhpur. — Village in Khutdhan taksUy Jaunpur District, North- 
Western Prosinces; situated in lat. 26*3' 55' .s\, long. S2*3r3‘’E. 
Population (iSSx) 2020, chiefly Muhammadans. The tillage was 
originally called Bdnspurwa, owing to its site being covered with bam- 
boos; subsequently named Samadhpur from Samadh Pdik, the ancestor 
of the present zaminJJr, by whom the \ illage was peopled. Bi-weekly 
markets on Tuesdays and Fridajs. 

Sslmagutingf, — Frontier outpost station and former head-quarters 
of the Ndgd Hills District, Assam ; situated in laL 25* 45' 30’ n., and 
long. 93* 46' E., on a tributary of the Dhaneswan (Dhansiri) river, 2477 
feet above sea-lcvel, about 67 miles south of Goldghit in Sibsdgar 
District Sdmaguting was chosen as a British station in 1S67, but 
abandoned in fa%‘our of Kohima in 1878, as being better situated for 
the supervision of the Nagds; the site more healthy; the water-supply 
secured by an aqueduct ; and the garrison strongly stockaded- The 
country round Sdmaguting is inhabited by the Kachd tribe of Nigds. 
Rainfall, 63 inches. 

Sdmalkot. — ^Town m Cocandda /dlui, Godavari District Madras 
Presidency . — See Chamarlakota. 

Sdmarklia. — Town in Kaira District, Bombay Presidency. Lat. 
22* 36' N., long. 73* 2' E. Population, including numerous hamlets 
(1872), 5231 ; not separately returned in the Census Report of iSSr. 

Sambalpur. — British District in the Chief Commissionership of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 21* 2' and 21' 57' n. lat, and between 
83* 16' and 84* 2i' E. long. Area (exclusive of the petty Native States 
attached to the District), 4521 square miles. Population in 1S81, 
693.499 souls. The seven attached Native States of Karond or Kauv- 
HANDi, Raigarh, Surangarh, Patna, Sonpur, RairiVK H olland Bamr.\ 
(all of which see separately) have a total area of 11,897 square miles, 
and a population of 960,461 souls. Total area of British District and 
Feudatory States, 16,418 square miles; total population, 1,653,960 
souls. Inclusive of the ’attached States, Sambalpur is bounded on the 
north by Chutid Ndgpur ; on the east and south by Cuttack District, 
Bengal ; and on the west by Bilaspur and Rdipur Districts. It is the 
eastentmost District of the Chhatisgarh Division. The administrative 
head-quarters arc at Svmb-M-pur Tovv'N. 

Physical Aspeets . — Though included in the Chhatisgarh Division, 
Sambalpur forms no part of Chhatisgarh proper, either geographically 
or historically. The hhdlsa or Government portion of the District lies 
along the valley of the MahdnadI, and constitutes a centre round which 
are clustered the feudatory States and chiefships of Bamra, Karoxd, 
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Patna, Raigarii, R^\ir.vkhol, Sarancarh, and Sonpur, which are 
noticed in their respective alphabetical places. This tract spreads out 
m an undulating plain, with ranges of nigged hills rising in e\er) 
direction. The largest of these is the Bara Pahdr, a mountain chain 
which covers 350 square miles, and attains at Debrfgarh a height of 
2267 feet above the ])lain. The main portion of this network of hills 
is situated in a bend of the Mahdnadi, by which river it is almost sur- 
rounded on three sides, but to the south-west an outlying ridge projects 
about 30 miles, as far as Singhora ^hdt or Pass, wdiere the road from 
Raipur to Sambalpur winds through it From this point the hills continue 
in a southerly direction through Phuljhar, when they turn off abruptly 
to the westward. Singhora Pass has been the scene of many an action 
ctween the predator)’ Gonds of Phuljhar and their more civilised 
assailants from the Chhatisgarh country; and in 1857, our troops under 
Gaptain Wood, under Major Shakespear, and under Lieut R}bot, had 
successively to fight their way through, when marching to the relief of 
Sambalpur. Another important range is that of Jarghati, which crosses 
the Lhutia Nagpur road 20 miles north of Sambalpur town. This also 
allordcd a stronghold to the rebels. Its highest point is 1693 feet 
a ove t e p am. To the southward a succession of broken ranges run 
^lahinadi for about 30 miles, the highest points being 
n ar, 1563 feet, and Boddpili, 2331 feet. Of the isolated hills 
n sma mnges scattered ov er the District, the/ loftiest are— Sunart, 
1049 feet; Chela, 1450 feet; and Rosord, 1646 feet. 

e only important river is the Maiianadi, which rises in Rii>f 
r Sambalpur, flows east and south-east for 

tonn 5 relies, passing Chandrapur and Padmapur, till it reaches the 
isf-it-n It then rolls on towards the south for 45 rriil<^ 

in where it bends to the east, finally falling into the sea 

lion.^ Uu, f Chandrapur, its bed is fairly free from obstiuc* 

evrn'tr that point to bejond Bod, boulders, jangle, and 

are current The principal affluents in Sanibalpnr 

arc the Ib, KcH, and Jhiia, 

wher^t^b 'veil cultivated, especially west of the Mahinadi, 

have hVen of ‘he Bard Pahdr tract, the jungle and forest 

and "“'’’■’S left but mango, «« 

IIZ tS r and deep, but nonhete faced..* 

tSLcd ti covered n.th dense iungle; but 

nestle m villages, with a fringe of culmauon, 

hitlc valuahl »\i*^^** ’^hc or State lands, however, ) fold “ 

Vo.]/ end'^'''V• Tbcen,«W,W, contain tracUofrd/,/.^;./^^'. 

■■hnl smead .trkufc/Lf ° 
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In Sambalpur, the soil is generally light and sandy. Crystalline 
nietaraorphic rocks occupy the greater part of the District ; but part of 
the north-west corner is composed of the sandstone, limestone, and 
shale, which coscr so large an area in Chhatfsgarh. In the north occur 
outlying patches of soft sandstone. Iron-ore is found in most of the 
zcmlndaAs and in the Garhjdt or Feudatory States, the finest quality being 
supplied by RAirakhol. Sambalpur has excellent sandstone for building 
purposes. Limestone also abounds ; and the Mahdnadi, near Padma- 
pur, contains large masses of this rock of a punty resembling marble. 
Gold dust is yielded by the Mahdnadi and the Ib ; and diamonds are 
occasionally found at the junction of these ri\ ers, near an island called 
Hirakhudi or the Diamond Isle. In neither case, however, is the 
supply such as to make the business of collecting remunerati\e. 

History . — According to tradition, the first Raja of Sambalpur was 
Balrd.m Deva, a brother of Narsingh Deva, the 12th Mahdrdjd of Patna, 
then the head of the Garhjit States. (5fe Patna State.) Balrdm 
Deva obtained from his brother a grant of the jungle country l>ing 
beyond the Ung, a tributary of the Mahdnadi, and gradually act^uired a 
considerable territory by conquest from the neighbounng chiefs of 
Sargujd, Gangpur, Bonai, and Bdrard. His eldest son, Harf Ndrdyan 
Deva, who followed in 1493, settled the country now called Sonpur on 
his second son, Madan Gopal, whose descendants still hold it. During 
the next two centuries the power of Sambalpur steadily increased, 
while that of Patni continued to decline. When Ubhaya Singh 
succeeded in 1732, these aggressive chiefs first came m contact with 
the spreading power of the Mardthds. Some guns of large calibre 
were passing from Cuttack up the Mahdnadi, m order to be transported 
to Ndgpur. Akbar Ra)a, the minister, caused the boatmen to scuttle 
the boats in deep water, and many Mardtha artillery'men were drowned. 
Akbar Raya subsequently recovered the guns, and had them mounted 
on the Sambalpur fort The Rajd of Nagpur sent a strong detachment 
to avenge the insult and regain the guns, but it was repulsed with 
slaughter. 

About 1797, in the reign of Jeth Singh, successor to Ubhaya Singh, 
another quarrel with the Mardthds arose. Nani Sdhib, a relation of 
the Ndgpur Raja, with a large party, was making a pilgrimage to 
Jaganndth, when he was treacherously attacked by the people of Saran- 
garh and Sambalpur, as well as of Sonpur and Bod. He pushed on, 
however, to Cuttack, where he found some Mardthd troops. Return- 
ing with these, after some severe fighting, he took prisoner the Bod 
chief and Prithwi Singh, the chief of Sonpur. As soon as the rains 
were over, he appeared before Sambalpur, and regularly invested the 
town. Jeth Singh, however, had raeamime strengthened the fort, 
and it was only after a five months’ siege that the Nana succeeded 
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Lo crCis'ng the moat and forcing the SaniUi gate. After a fierce 
oc-atest, the ^^aritha5 captured the fort, and carried off Jeth Sin5 
ar.d his son Mahardj Si, as prisoners to Nigpur. Bhup Singh, a 
itaritha/awaVJr, was left to administer Sambalpur on behalf o t^e 
Xa^ur Government. Soon, however, he assumed an indei>cnaen^ 
prosition ; and when a large force was sent from Nagpur to compc 
his obedience, he called in the aid of the Rdigarh and Sirangar 
people, and routed the Marathis at the Singhora r.oss. A sccoO 
force was sent from Nigpur, and assisted by Chamra Gionthijd, 
enmity Bhdp Singh had provoked by plundering his village, seized t e 
pass, and almost annihilated BhUp Singh's army. The conQuered te 
fled to Sambalpur, and, taking with him the Ranfs of Jeth Singh, ma e 
his way to Koldbiri. While there, he implored the help of the 
on behalf of the Kinis; and Captain Roughsedge, with a portion 
the Rimgarh local battalion, was sent to Sambalpur in 1804. R *5 ’^1 
Bhonsla, the Riji of N.igpur, however, remonstrated with the BritiS 
Government for thus interfering with a country he had fairly conquered, 
and the British restored Sambalpur to him. 

For some years, the District continued under Slarithi rule, wm 
Jctli .Singh and his son remained in confinement at Chindij but 
Major Roughsedge pleaded their cause so energetically, that m 
1817 jeth Singh was restored to power. He died in the 
following year. After some months, during which the Britis 
Government held the country, RIah.'irij Si, his son, was made RiF> 
though without the feud.al superiority of his predecessors over the 
other chiefsliipa ; while ifajor Roughsedge was established at Sambal- 
pur .as A.ssistant Agent. Mah.-inij Sd died in 1S27, and his widow, 
litinl Mohan Kuiudri, succeeded. Disturbances immediately broke 
out, the most prominent of the rebels being Surendra Si and Govind 
Singh, both Cliauhins and pretenders to the chiefship. Villages were 
plundered to within a few miles of S.anibalpurj and though Lieutenant 
Higgins drove off the lebcls, it became necessary for the Agent, 
C.ipt.iin llMkifison, to proceed from Hazinbigh to Sambalpur. After 
hanging soiV of the insurgents. Captain Wilkinson deposed the Rini, 
and set Up her place Nira>an Singh, a descendant by a woman of 
inferior castAfroni Baliar Singh, thhd Rija of Sambalpur. Nirdjan 
Singh acccpte\his elevation very' unwillingly, foreseeing the difficulties 
which follow rile withdrawal of the British troops- 
Balabhadra Sd, \he Gond chief of Lakhanpur, was the first to rise, 
but at length he vVs killed at his refuge m the Bard Pahdr hills. 

In 1839, Major wuselcy became Assistant Agent at Sambalpur; and in 
the same year great Uisturbanccs occurred, caused chiefly by Surendra Si, 
who claimed the thnone as being descended from Madhukar Sd, fourth 
Rijd of Sambalpur, ^ In 1840, he a of liis relations murdered 
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the son and father of Dar>io Singh, chief of Rjmpur, and were sent 
as life prisoners to the jail of Chutii Kdgpur. In 1S49, N'dr:I)an 
Singh died without male issue, and Sambalpur lapsed to the British 
Government. The first acts of the new rulers were to raise the revenue 
assessments by one-fourth ; and to resume the land grants, religious or 
otherwise. The Brahmans, a powerful community in Sambalpur, went 
up in a body to Rinchi to appeal, but gained no redress. In 1S54, a 
second land settlement again raised the assessments everywhere by one- 
fourth. Such a system of exaction and confiscation produced its natural 
results. When the Mutiny broke out three )cars later, the sepo)s 
released Surendra Si and his brother from jail, who immediately pro- 
ceeded to Sambalpur. Nearly all the chiefs at once joined them, 
though Govind Singh, the rival pretender of 1827, held aloof. 

Surendra Si established himself with a large force in the ruins of the 
old fort, but was induced to give himself up to Captain Leigh, Soon 
afterwards, however, he escaped, and joined the rebels m the hills. 
From that time to 1S62, the British troops in vain endeavoured to hunt 
him down. The most daring atrocities were committed by his band: 
villages friendly to the Government were plundered and burnt; Dr. 
Moore, a European officer, was murdered , and Lieutenant Woodbridge 
was killed in a fight on the Bard Pahar, and his head carried off. The 
proclamation of amnesty failed to win the submission of the rebels. 
In 1861, Major Impey was placed in charge at Sambalpur, and adopted 
a conciliatory policy. By lavish rewards to the chiefs who gave them- 
selves up, he succeeded in dispersing the rebel band, and procuring the 
surrender m May 1862 of Surendra Sa himself. The next year, however, 
the disturbances recommenced. Sambalpur had recenily been incor- 
porated with the Central Provinces, and the opportunity was scued of 
the first visit of Mr. Temple, the Chief Commissioner, to present a 
petition praying for the restoration of native rule in the person of 
Surendra Si. This was followed by the rising of Kama! Singh, one 
of Surendra Si’s captains during the rehelUon, and by the recurrence of 
aggravated outrages. At length, on 2grd January 1864, Surendra Si 
was finally arrested. No legal proof of his complicity with the rebels 
was forthcoming ; but he w-as placed in confinement with some of his 
relations and adherents as a dangerous political offender, and since 
then profound peace has reigned throughout the District. 

Fopulation. — The Native States attached to Sambalpur District 
arc elscvvhcre noticed in their respective places. (!See Kauond, 
SosPUR, Rairakuol, Raicarh, Bamra, Patna, and Sarancaru.) 
The following statistics will therefore be confined to the khiha 
country— 'the British District. .V rough enumeration of the population 
was uken in rS66, but its results cannot be relied on in this District 
The Census of 1S72 disclosed a population of 523,034 persons. The 
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last enumeration in 1881 returned a total population of 693,499, 
showing an apparent increase of 170,465 persons, or 32 6 per cent., m 
nine jears. The increase of registered births o\er deaths accounts for 
i3’i per cent, of the increase, the balance being attributed almost 
entirely to defective enumeration in 1872, especially in the zaminddti 
tracts. 

The results arrived at by the Census of i8Sr may be summarized 
as follows: — Area of District, 4521 square miles, with i tonnand 3256 
villages ; number of houses, 168,381, namely, occupied 160,359, 
unoccupied 8022. Total population, 693,499, namely, males 346,549, 
and females 346,950. Average density of population, 153 persons 
per square mile; towns and villages per square mile, 072; persons 
per town or village, 213; houses per square mile, 35’5; persons per 
house, 4-3. ' Classified according to sex and age, there are — under 15 
jears, boys 157,661, and girls 150,836; total children, 308,497, or 
44'5 percent, of the population : 15 }ears and upwards, males i88,S8S, 
and females 196,114; total adults, 385,002, or 55*5 per cent. 

Religion . — Classified according to religion, the population of Sambalpur 
District consists of — Hindus, 632,747, or 91 '2 per cent. ; Kabfrpantlu's, 
10,120; Satnamis, 212; Kumbhipdthias (only found in Sambalpur 
District), 692; Muhammadans, 2966; Christians, no; and tribes pro- 
fessing aboriginal religions, 46,652. The total aboriginal population by 
race as apart from religion, however, is returned at 231,520, namely, 
Gonds, 57,327; Sai^ars or Sauras, 65,845; Baigas, 40,696; Kurds, 
*8,643; Kandhs, 16,672; Kols, 40,696; Kawars, 2303; and Bhils, 
421. 

Among the recognised Hindu castes, Brdhmans number 21,828; 
Rdjputs, 5644; and Kdyasths, 2159. The lower-class Hindus, who 
comprise the great mass of the population, include the following castes : 
— Gaur, 79,079; Ganda, 78,622; Kolta or Kohta, 67,102; Keut or 
Kewdt, 27,453; Tell, 22,250; Mali, 10,824; Chamdr, 9523; Dumdl, 
9006; Dhobi, 7387; Pankd, 6637; Ghasia, 6543; Lohdr, 6557; 
Kurabhdr, 6148; Kallar, 6061; Ndi, 482S; Banjdri, 4370; Korl, 
3486; Marar, 2596; Kurml, 2156; Koshtl, 1941; Sondr, 1895; and 
Mahar, 1286. 

Toion and Rural Population. — The population is entirely rural, and 
Sambalpur town (population m i88i, 6658) is the only place which 
contains upwards of five thousand inhabitants. Of the 3256 villages, 
no less than 2064 are mere hamlets with less than two hundred in- 
habitants; 923 contain between two hundred and five hundred; 244 
between five hundred and a thousand; 21 between one thousand and 
two thousand; 3 between two thousand and three thousand; and i 
between three thousand and fi\e thousand inhabitants. 

As regards occupation, the Census Report divides the male popula- 
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tion into the following svx classes: — (i) Professional class, including 
civil and mill tar)*, 5206 ; (2) donvcstic class, including inn and lodging- 
house keepers, 2597; (3) commercial class, including bankers, mer- 
chants, traders, carriers, etc., 3917 ; (4) agricultural and pastoral class, 
including gardeners, 166,420; (5) manufacturing and industrial class, 
including all artisans, 31,845 ; and (6) indefinite, non-productive, and 
unspecified class, comprising general labourers and male children, 
3 = 99 - 

Agriculture . — Of the total area of 4521 square miles in the British 
District, only 1125 square miles v^ere cultivated in 1SS3-84; and of 
the portion Ijing waste, 8SS square miles were returned as cultivable, 
while 2508 square miles are uncuUivable. Of the total area, how- 
ever, lOi miles are held revenue - free, leaving 4360 square miles 
assessed for Government resenue, of ^^hich ioi8 square miles were 
cultivated, 8S0 square miles available for cuUhation, and 2462 square 
miles uncuUivable waste. Even of this area, 2891 square miles are 
comprised within 20 estates or zamlndiiri chiefships, paying a quit- 
rent or tribute of only ^^1401, or an average of one penny per culti- 
vated acre. The Government land revenue proper is derived from 
1469 square miles, of which 49S square miles are cultivated, 37 square 
miles available for cultivation, and 934 square miles uncuUivable 
waste. Total Government land revenue with local cesses, excluding 
the zaviitidcith^ or an average of 7^d. per cultivated acre. 

Irrigation in 1883-84 was practised on 79,515 acres, entirely by 
private enterprise. 

Rice forms the staple crop, and m 1883 occupied 579,991 acres. 
No wheat is grown, but ‘other food grains ’ W'ere produced on 61,748 
acres; while 31,563 acres were devoted to oil-seeds, 33,484 acres to 
cotton, and 9449 acres to sugar-cane. The agricultural stock in 
1883-84 was thus returned — cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, 222,053; 
horses, 684 ; ponies, 963 ; sheep and goats, 39,202 , pigs, 1063 ; while 
carts numbered 12,138, and ploughs 51,177. 

Of the adult male and female agncultural population in 1881, namely, 
252,419, landed proprietors were returned as numbering 4411 , tenant 
cultivators, 147,745 > assistants in home cultivation, 262 ; agricultural 
labourers, 33,65 1 ; the remainder being made up of graziers, tenants of 
unspecified status, estate agents, etc. Area of cultivated and cultivable 
land available for each adult agriculturist, 5 acres. The ordinary price 
of rice in 1883-84 was 3s. per cwL Skilled labourers earn from 6d. to 
8d. per day, and unskilled labourers 2 Id. to 3d. per day. 

Trade and Commerce. — The manufactures of Sambalpur are few and 
unimportant. The Koshlfs, however, we.vv e iasar silk cloth of an ev en 
texture and unfading lustre ; and the Kdnwdrs manufacture vessels of 
brass and bell metal. Nearly ever)* village also contains weavers of 
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coarse cotton cloth, and the Sondrs make rude ornaments of gold and 
silver. The principal exports from the District are rice, oil-seeds, raw 
sugar, stick-lac, iasar silk, cotton, and iron. Principal imports — salt, 
refined sugar, European piece-goods, cocoa-nuts, muslins, fine cloths of 
native make, and metals. The chief trade is with Cuttack and Mfrzdpur. 
In the Orissa famine of 1S66-67, no less than 30,178 (about 
1100 tons) of rice, valued at ^^10,171, were exported to Cuttack. 
None of the roads in Sambalpur are bridged or metalled. The chief 
lines of communication arc the roads from Sambalpur torni to Rdipur 
via Sankra on the Jonk river; and to Cuttack vi&. Rairdkhol and Angul. 
Tracts also lead from Sambalpur to the Bildspur frontier, by Padmapur 
and Chandrapur, to BInka, and towards Ranchi. The Mahdnadi affords 
means of communication by water for 90 miles. 

Administration . — In 1S61, Sambalpur ’i^as formed into a separate 
District of the British Government of the Central Provinces. It is 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner, with Assistants and tahsil- 
* ddrs. Total revenue in 1883-84, ^22,445, of which the land yielded 
jCii> 387. Total cost of District officials and police of all kinds, 
^9537; number of civil and revenue judges of all sorts within the 
District, 8 ; magistrates, 9. Maximum distance from any village to 
the nearest court, 66 miles; average distance, 25 miles. Number of 
regular and town police, 365, costing ^^4721 ; being i policeman to 
.about every 12 '4 miles and every igoo inhabitants. The daily average 
number of conv lets in jail in 1S83 was 127, of whom 11 were females. 
The number of Government or aided schools in the Distnet under 
Government inspection in 18S3-S4 was 136, attended by 7817 pupils. 
The Census Report of 1881 returned only 3434 boys and 171 girls 
as under instruction, besides 10,1 14 males and 298 females able to read 
and write, but not under instruction. 

Medical Aspects . — The average temperature in the shade at the civil 
station during 1S83 is returned as follows;' — May, highest reading 
ii 6 - 2 * F., lowest 7S‘3“ F. ; July, highest ioi'3“ F., lowest 72*3* F.; 
December, highest 79*7’ F., lowest 46*8* F. The rainfall for that year 
amounted to 78-51 inches, the average being 57-5 inches. The climate 
of Sambalpur is considered very unhealthy. The prevailing disease is 
fever, especially from September to November. It proves most fatal 
to new-comers, natives as well as Europeans. Bowel complaints are 
also common and deadly, and cholera appears nearly every hot season, 
owing to the gatherings at the temple of Jaganndth at Purf. In 1883, 
two charitable dispensaries afforded medical relief to 21,035 *n-door and 
out-door patients. The death-rate per thousand in 1883-84 was 
returned at 26’! 9, the mean of the previous five years being 26-07, hut 
these figures cannot be trusted. [For further information regarding 
Sambalpur, see the Central Pnrdnces Gazetteer, by Mr. (now Sir 
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Charles) Grant (N’igjiur, iS;o). Also the Report of the ZanJ Settlement 
fif Samhalpur Districtf between 1S73 and 1S77, by Mr. M. Russclli 
published rSS^; the Central Provinces Census Report for iSSi ; and 
the several anniul Administration and Departmental Reports of the 
Central Prosinces Gosemment.] 

Sanabalpur. — Tahsil or Sub-duision of Sambalpur District, Central 
Prosinccs. Area, 1500 square miles, with t town and 1499 villages, 
and 69,418 houses. Population (1S81) 297,361, namely, males 147,973, 
and females 149,388 ; average density of the population, iC9’i 
persons per square mile. Of the total area of the tahsil, 893 square 
miles arc comprised within nine zaminJari estates or chiefships, which 
pay only a nominal tribute or quit-rent ; while 1 35 square miles are held 
entirely revenue-free. The Government revenue-paying lands occupy 
an area of 730 square miles, of which 241 square miles are cultivated, 
14 square miles arc cultivable, and 475 square miles are uncuUivablc 
waste. Total adult agricultural population, 67,462, or 40 'i 7 per cent, 
of the whole population in the or Government tract. Average 

area of cultivated and cultivable land available for each adult agricul- 
turist, 3 acres. Total Government land revenue, including focal rates 
and cesses levied on land, ^^3960, or an average of 5d. per cultivated 
acre. Sambalpur tahsil contained m 1883, 5 civil and 7 criminal 
courts (including the District head - quarters courts) ; with 4 police 
stations {thdnd^) and 1 1 outpost stations, a regular police force number- 
ing 97 men, and a village watch or rural police of 7 15 chaukiddrs. 

Sambalpur. — Principal town and administrative head-quarters of 
Sambalpur District, Central Provinces. The town is situated in lat. 
21* 27' 10' N., and long. 84* i’ e., on the north bank of the Mahdnadi, 
which, during the rainy season, becomes nearly a mile broad, but at 
other times flows m a small stream 50 yards in width. Opposite the 
town and station, the river bed is a mass of rocks covered with thick 
jungle; on each side the banks arenchly wooded with mango and 
other grov es, while to the south rises a stately background of lofty hills- 
Populaiion (1872) 11,020, (iS8i) 13,939, namely, males 6658, and 
females 7281. Hindus number 10,619; Muhammadans, 1298; Kum- 
bhidpathids, 79 ; Kablrpanlhfs and Satndrais, 6 ; Christians, 104 ; and 
tribes professing aboriginal religions, 1833. Muniapal income in 
1882-S3, X'SoS, of which ^£1531 was denved from taxation; average 
incidence of taxation, 2 s. 3|d. 

The town proper has been much improved since 1S64, when a cart 
could only with great difficulty pass through the main street. To the 
north-west lie the ruins of the fort— a crumbling stone wall on the river 
face, and a few mouldering bastions. The moat can still be traced ; 
but no gateway remains except that of Samldi, near the temple of the 
goddess of that name, who was apparently the tutelary divinity of 
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Sambalpur. Within the fort stand several other temples, the principal 
of whicli are those of Padmeswari Devi, Bari Jaganndth, and Anant 
Sajja, all built during the x6th centur)*. They are of uniform design, 
and remarkable neither for elegance nor solidity. Be)ond the fort 
extends the Bari Bazar, originally a mere market-place, but now a 
populous suburb. Besides the Government court-house and theSub- 
dtvisional office on the river bank, the principal buildings are the Com- 
missioner’s circuit-house, post-office, a jail lately built on the standard 
plan, and 2 siirdis, as well as a handsome terrace-roofed market-place. 
A n.alivc gentleman has lately built a dispensarj* with female wards, and 
a District schoolhousc: Till recently, cholera visited the town almost 
every jear, owing chiefly to the inllux of pilgrims returning from Puri. 
Of late, however, sanitary' precautions have done much to prevent the 
epidemic, and the increase of vaccination is gradually restraining the 
ravages of small-pox. 

Sambhah — Tahiiloi Moradibid District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying in the plain country between the Sot and the Ganges, conterminous 
with Sambhal It is about 32 miles long by 15 miles broad, 
and consists of two great natural divisions, the katthr ot ‘hard,’ and 
the bhur or sandy tracts. Their border-line runs north-cast and south- 
west, down the centre of the tahsll^ parallel to the course of the Sot. 
The low lands of that river form a belt of from two to three miles 
wide, right through the >tij /Mr tract. The soil of the described 

.as of a dark colour, assimilating in appearance to Tua/ijJr; and some 
villages in which it predominates are among the finest in the DistricL 
The M;/ror sandy tract consists of ridges of loose, soft sand, alternating 
with extensive flats of more cohesive soil, in which there is a very slight 
admixture of loam. All over the b/nir tract are large unploughed 
w.astcs, utilized in dry seasons as grazing grounds. Several important 
but unmc tailed roads meet at Sambhal town. 

The total area of Sambhal /aAs!/ in iSSx-Sa was 468*74 square 
mites, of which 443'13 square miles were assessed for Government 
revenue, namely, 36 d' 34 square miles cultivated, 55‘69 square miles 
cultivable, and 27*10 square miles uncult ivable. Pop'ulation (iSSi) 
248,107, namely, males 130,441, and females 117,6665 average density 
of population, 530 persons per square mila Classified according to 
religion, Hindus numbered 173,8505 Muhammadans, 73,8085 Chris- 
tians, 273 5 and Jains, iSa Of the 465 towns and villages comprising 
the Ar/;« 7 , 323 h.ad less than five hundred inhabitants 5x11 between five 
hundred and a thousand 5 28 between two and three thousand ; and 3 
upwards of five tiiousand inhabitants. Total Government land revenue 
(1881-82), ^35,291, or including local rates and cesses levied on land, 
.^39.832. Total rental p.aid by cultivators, including cesses. ;/J‘Si,iSi. 
Sambhal /absU contained in 18S5, i civil and 2 crimin.1l courts; 
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number of police circles 3 } sUcnijlh of rcsular police, 79 

men; \ilbgc watch or rural police {(haukUJrs), 424. 

SambhaL — Town anil municii>ality in Moraddbiil District, 
North -Western Prosinccs, and head- quarters of Sambhal tahiU', 
simated in lat zS* 35' 5' N., and long. 7S* 36' 43' n,, on the AUgarh 
toad, 13 mdes sonvb-west. of Moraddbdd town, and 4 wiles west of the 
Sot ri\cr, in the midst of a cultnatcd and well-wooded plain. The 
modern town covers the summit of an extensive mound, comjKised of 
remains and d'chrU of the ancient city. Two heaps of ruins, known 
as Bbalcswai and Ihkteswar, mark the old bastions of the city wall. 
The town formed the head-quarters of the local Government from 
the earliest period of Muhammadan supremacy, and was the capital 
of a Jr under Akbar, Topulation (iSSi) 21,373. namely, males 
10.659, ind females 10,714; number of houses, 4710. Classified 
according to religion, Muhammadans number 13,965 ; Hindus, 
7333; Jains, 38; and Christians, 37. Municipal income (1883-S4), 
^1588, of which derived from taxation ; average incidence 

of taxation, lod. per head of the population {35,196) within municipal 
limits. 

Sambhal is a prettily situated town, with the houses mostly built of 
brick. Only in the tow n and suburbs are there any metalled roads ; 
but unmetalled ones connect it with Moradabdd, Bildri, Amrohd, 
Chandausi, Bahjoi, and Hasanpur. The public buddings include the 
iahdU or sub-coUectoratc offices, tnunstfi or subordinate judges’ court, 
police station, post-office, dispensary, American mission church and 
schools, several municipal schools, distiller)', and a sanU or native inn- 
Refined sugar is the chief manufaciuie, and also the principal article of 
trade. Wheat and other grams and ghi are also exported, and there is 
some export of hides. Cotton cloth is manufactured, but chiefly for 
local wants. 

Sdmbbar. — Great salt lake in the States of Jaipur (Je)'pore) and 
Jodhpur, Rdjputdna. The lake lies between 26° 52’ and 27* 2' n. 
lat,, and between 74* 57' and 75* 16' e. long, on the joint border of 
the States, 40 miles north-west of Ajmere, and within the line 
of hills which mark the general north-westward run of the AravalU 
range as it begins to lose continuity and to subside. The land all 
round slopes towards the lake, which thus forms a great basin with no 
outlet, containing a shallow sheet of water. The surrounding country 
is arid and sterile, being composed of rocks abounding m limestone 
and salt, and belonging to the Permian svstem, and it is supposed 
that the salt of the lake is derived from the washings of these rocks. 
The bottom consists of a tenacious black mud, resting on loose sand. 
When full, the lake forms a sheet of water measuring about 20 miles m 
length, from 3 to xo miles in breadth, and from i to 4 feet in depth. 
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After the rains, in August and September, the waters of the lake begin 
to evaporate, and this process goes on almost uninterruptedly from 
October to June. In very hot and dry summers, the wet bed is little 
more than a mile in length and less than half a mile across. The lake’s 
longest stretch is nearly east and west j and the deeper portion, w’hich 
never dries up, and which is locally called ‘ the treasury,’ is situated 
near the centre of the lake, almost opposite a bold rocky promontory 
(Mita-ki-de\i) which juts out from the southern shore. 

In the dry season, the view of the lake is very striking. Standing on 
the low sandy ridges which confine the basin on the south, one may see 
what looks like a great sheet of snow, w ith pools of water here and, 
there, and a network of narrow paths marking the near side of it. 
What appears to be frozen snow is a white crisp efflorescence of salt. ' 
The salt is both held in solution in the water of the lake, and also 
pervades in minute crystals the whole substance of black mud that 
forms so large a part of its bed. 

This valuable property has often been fiercely contested. The lake 
nas worked by the Imperial administration of Akbar and his successors 
up to the time of Ahmad Shdh, when it fell back into the hands of the 
Rdjput Chiefs of Jaipur and Jodhpur. The eastern shore, and part of 
the southern shore, are now the joint possession of Jaipur and Jodhpur j 
the rest belongs to Jaipur. During the ten years 1835 to 1844, the 
Government of India, m order to repay itself a portion of the expenses 
incurred in repelling the predatory incursions of the Rajputs into 
British territory, took the salt-making into its own hands ; but with 
this exception, the lake has been owned and worked jointly by the 
Jaipur and Jodhpur Governments from the 17th century to 1870, when 
the British Government became lessees under separate treaties con- 
cluded with the two chiefs. 

As soon as the salt is formed, native labourers of both sexes wade 
out to it through the mud, and placing their hands under the salt crust, 
lift it off m good-sized cakes into baskets. A man brings to shore in 
this way about half a ton of salt a day. The salt is also made in shallow 
pans, into which the brine is baled ; and in walled enclosures, the beds 
of which are sunk below the level of the lake. Nearly the whole of the 
salt extracted is white or slightly discoloured. Some portions are blue 
and red, the varieties being said to be due to the presence of micro- 
scopic algae. The Sdmbhar lake supplies nearly all the chief salt 
marts of the Punjab, the North-Western Provinces, and Central 
India. The town of Simbhar within the joint jurisdiction of Jaipur 
and Jodhpur States, and Naw^a and Gudha in Jodhpur State on the 
opposite side of the lake, have recently been connected by a branch 
Imc with the Rijputdna-Mdlwd Railway. According to travellers in 
the early part of this centurj, the dimensions of the lake W'ere larger 
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than they arc at present, and reached as much as 50 mites in length by 
10 in breadth during periods of heavy rain. 

The average yearly out-turn for the 15 years ending 1SS3-S4, since 
the Government of India leased the lahe, has been 2,800,000 f.'taunJs 
(about 100,000 tons). The ascrage cost of storage and extraction, 
about 6 /iVi (three farthings) a maunJ (Sat lbs.). From the begin* 
ningof the lease to 1SS3-84, the quantity of salt manufactured was 
42,039,480 mauiiJi (about 1,500,000 tons) ; the total sales amounted 
to 3r, 998,365 vijuttjst jicldinga revenue of ;^i,393,739 ; total charges, 
including treaty payments, r»2io,983 ; net credit balance, ;£i82,756. 
In iSS3~S4, the total quantity of salt manufactured at Sarabhar laUc 
was 7,1*1,353 mautids. Gross rcalirations, including duty, ;^5So,6o6; 
the direct barges amounted to ;^^5S,3g5, and payments made under 
treaties, ;£7 5,495 ; toUl, X*33*S9o, leaving a surplus of ;^746,7r6- 
The labour employed in XSS3-S4 was — labourers, 421,925; carts, 

3 ^, 757 ; 33,987. 

Simbhar. — ^Town within the joint jurisdiction of Jaipur and Jodhpur 
Slates, on the bank of the Sdmhhar lake, Rajputina ; situated 39 miles 
south-west of Jaipur city. Population (rSSi) 5574. Hindus number 
4831, and Muhammadans 743 ik station on the Sdmbhac branch of 
the Rdjputdna.Mdlwd Railway. Dispensary and post-olfice. 

Sambhuganj. — Village m Maimansmgh District, Bengal; 3 miles 
east of Nashdbdd. Population (18S1) 938. One of the busiest marts 
in the District for country produce of all kinds; large exports of 
jute. In 1876-77, the registered exports from Sambhuganj included 
72,000 maunds of jute (mostly sent direct to Calcutta), 31,000 ntaunds 
of rice, ami 9500 mauttdi of muataid seed. No later trade statistics 
are available. 

Sameswati {Someswari, or Samsdn^ — River in the Giro Hills, 
Assam. Rising near the station of Turd, it flows first in an easterly 
direction along the north of the Tura range, and then turns south 
through a picturesque gorge and finds its way into the plains in the 
Bengal District of lilaimansingh. It finally empties itself in to the Kanks 
river in par^and Busing. Both m size and utility, the Sameswari is 
the most important riv er in the Giro Hills. It is nav igablo up-stream as 
high as Siju, about ao miles within the hills. Here Its channel is inter- 
rupted by a bed of granite rocks and rapids. In several other portions 
of its course it again becomes navigable for canoes. Valuable outcrops 
of coal have been discovered and surveyed in the Samesuan valley, 
but none has jet been worked. Limestone of good quality abounds on 
the river banks, and there arc some curious caverns in the limestone 
formation. The largest of these eaves lies near Siju, and has been 
explored for a whole day without reaching the source of a small stream 
which issues from the cav e, , Above Siju, the Sameswari flows through 
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a met of MniUtone, in which eMensivc coal-beds luvo been disco\ercd 
on both sides of the ri\cr; bui up to 1SS4 they had not been worked 
oiherwiic than c\perimctuaily. In its upper course arc se\eral inagnih- 
cent gorges, with rocky cliffs, clothed in tropical ^ egetation. The water 
swarms with fislt, including the excellent n^ihsir; and the Garos are 
enthusiastic fishermen. 

StUUL — ^Townin R.idhanpur St.ne, llomluy rresidcncy . — Ste SnvMi. 

Sttiuho. — Petty State in tlie Jluldw.ir division of Kdthidwdr, llombay 
Presidency; consisting of 2 villages, witlr 4 sqnr.uc trihuie-pajcrs or 
shareholders. Area, 13 square miles. Population (iSSr) of the State, 
1330 ; and of S,unla v illage, 75;. Estimated revenue, ; of which 
^96 is paid as tribute to the Priiidr Government, and 
the X.aw',\b of Juivigarh. 

Siianagivr.— Town in the Twemy-fout Parganls District, Ikngal. — 
tS*/ SV.VMSAGAK. 

SaiUOd, — Town in Jaipur State, R.ijput.in.o. A large and tlourishing 
town, the principal pkace of S,imod It is defended by a fort 

of some strength on the summit of a bill, at the Kvse of which the town 
stands, S.amod is held by one of the principal f^Jiurs of 

J.upur State, and jiclds an .annual revenue of i,coo, 

S.'Unpnjl Qbtit, — One of the passes connecting South K.liura Dis* 
Itict, M.adras Presidency, with Coorg. Good raid ; pnciic,able for 
\\ heeled carriages. 

SAmpgaon. — Subdivision of r>clgdum District, Ilomb-ay Proidcncy. 
Area, 4^5 square miles; villages, 1^3. Population (iS;2) 131,504; 
(iSSi) 119,343, namely, m.alcs 59,565, and females 60,27s. Hindus 
numlKf 106,552; Muhammadans, 10,027; and * others,’ 3264. S.im|v 
gion has great variety of soil and surface. From the hilly west, the 
country gradually .sinks ca^tw'ards into a great black cotton plain. In 
the soutli-wesl, ranges of qiiarta .and ironstone, about 150 feel high, 
and a quarter to half a mile .ajurt, run nearly north and soutla. The 
M.alprabha riicr crosses the middle of the Sub-division from west to 
CAit. Of a tol.al area of 424 square miles, 22 square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. Thereat cont.\ins 217,1 79 .acres of 
cultivable land, ofwhielv 52,99s acres are alienated lands in Govern- 
ment villages ; 4223 acres uncultivable hand ; 1277 acres grass ; 16,627 
aacs forests; .and 12,927 acic-s village sites, roads etc. In iSSt-Se, 
out of 1 53,320 .acres held for tilkige, 13,598 acres were under gT.i,ss. Of 
the remaining 139,722 acres * 7*7 - <5 aacs were twice aopped, Ceauls 
and millets occupied 115,281 aacs; pulses t'^*6j7 acres; oil seoils 
3504 .vacs; fibres, 16,452 acres; and tuiscclkancous cnqvs, 3574 acres. 
In 1SS3-84 the Subdividou cont,ai nod— criminal courts 2; police 
circles (rUsdr), 6 ; regular ivolice, 49 men ; viU.agc watclv 
489. IjinJ revenue, 
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Sdmpgdon.— fonn in Belgium District, Bombay Brcsidcncy, ami 
head-quarters of Sdmpgdon Idluk; situated about iS miles south-east of 
Belgium town, in lat. 15* g6's., long, 74*50' e. Population (18S1) 
3629, Besieged and captured in 16S3 by Akbar's son, Prince Muham- 
mad Muarzam. Towards the end of the sc\entccntlj century, the 
founder of the Kittur Dcsii family settled at Simpgion, which lapsed 
to Government after the Kittur outbreak in 1824. Simpgion has a 
few looms; weekly market on Sunda>s, when cattle, cloth, cotton, and 
grain arc sold. I’ost office ; library ; two schools, one for girls ; and an 
old mosque. 

Sdmplil. — East central iahsll of Roiitak District, Punjab. Area, 
417 square miles; towns and villages, 123; houses, 19,855; families, 
30,516. Total population (18S1) 142,177, namely, males 76,004, 
and females 66,173. Average density of population, 341 persons 
per square mile. Classified according to religion, the population 
consists of — Hindus, 129,508; Muhammadans, 12,394; Jains, 263; 
Sikhs, il ; and ‘others,’ i. Of the 123 towns and villages, 33 con- 
tain less than five hundred inhabitants; 37 between five hundred and 
a thousand; 52 between one and five thousand; and i between five 
and ten thousand inhabitants The average area under tillage for 
the five years ending 1881 -82 is returned at 306 square miles, or 
195,909 acres, the area under the principal crops being as follows: — 
jadr, 47,134 acres; bdjra, 41,043 acres; gram, 32,265 acres; wheat, 
25,036 acres ; barley, 17,076 acres , other food-grains, 1 352 acres; cotton, 
14,279 acres; sugar-cane, 6078 acres; the remainder consisting of a 
little vegetables, indigo, and tobacco. Revenue of the tahsU, .3^^25,898. 
The local administrative staff consists of a taksUddr and an honorary 
magistrate, presiding over i civil and 2 criminal courts. Number 
of police circles, 3 ; strength of regular police, 69 men , village watch or 
rural police, 217. 

S^mpla. — ^Village in Rohtak District, Punjab, and head-quarters of 
Sdmpla (ahsil; situated m lat, 28* 47'’ n., and long. 76* 49' e., on the 
Rohtak and Delhi road, half-way between Rohtak town and Bahddur- 
garli. TahsUiy police station, post-office, village school, and iardi, 

Satura {Semra). — Town in Ihtimadpur tahsU, Agra District, North- 
^Yestem Provinces; situated m lat 27* 19' 26* n., long. 78* 7' 10" e., 
14 miles north-west from Ihtimadpur town. Population (i88r) 4797. 
Bi-weekly market, and village school. 

Samrala.— Eastern iahsH of Ludhidna District, Punjab. Area, 28S 
square miles. Population (1881) 152,509, namely, males 84,838, and 
females 67,671 ; average density of population, 530 persons per square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there are — Hindus, 89,154 ; 
Muhammadans, 46,223; Sikhs, 16,893; and ‘others,’ 239. Revenue 
of the /j/irf/, 2 7,5 2 7. The local administrative staff consists of a 
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tahsildar zxiA a munsif, presiding over i criminal and 2 civil courts. 
Number of police circles {thdnds), 3 ; strength of regular police, 58 
men; village watch or rural police, (chaukiddrs\ 244. Samrala, the 
head-quarters of the tafisil^ is a small village, and was only chosen as 
such on account of its central position. 

Samsa Parvat. — Peak of the Western Ghats bordering on South 
Kdnara District, Madras Presidency, 6300 feet high. Lat. 13* 8' n., 
75' ^ 8' E. The hill is used as a sanitarium by the European 
residents of South Kdnara; there are two bungalows, but no village; 
easy access by road (56 miles) from Mangalore. The climate, except 
from June to September, during the south-west monsoon, is delightful; 
and for sportsmen there is abundance of game. Wood, water, and 
grass are also plentiful. There is no plateau, properly speaking, but 
undulating ground along the line of the mountain for some miles. 
English fruits, flowers, and vegetables grow well, and in most respects 
the climate and soil resemble those of Coonoor (Kunur). 

Samthar {Sampthar^ Swnpter). — Nativ e State in Bundelkhand, 
under the political superintendence of the Bundelkhand Agency, Central 
India; lying between 25° 42' and 25" 57' n. lat , and betw’een 78* 51' 
and 79* 1 1' E. long. Area, 1 74 square miles. Population (1881) 38,633, 
namely, males 20,403, and females 18,230; occupying 7131 houses, 
in I town and 87 villages. Hindus number 36,195; Muhammadans, 
2284; Jains, 56; Christians, 5; and aboriginal tribes (Moghias), 93. 
Estimated revenue, ;^4o,ooo. Samthar is bounded on the north 
and west by Gwalior; on the south-west, south, and south-east by the 
British District of Jhdnsi ; and on the east by JaMun District. The 
State of Simthar was separated from Datqa only one generation pre- 
vious to the British occupation of Bundelkhand. WTien the British 
first entered the Province, Rdja Ranjit Singh requested to be taken 
into the friendship and under the protection of the British Government ; 
but nothing definite was done till 1817, when a treaty was concluded 
with him. The chief is entitled to a salute of ii guns. He has 
received the right of adoption. The military forces of the State are 
300 cavalry and 2000 infantry, with 35 guns and 150 gunners. 

Sdmtbar. — Chief towm of Sdmthar State, Bundelkhand, Central 
Indix Lat. 25* 51' N., long. 78* 55' e. Population (1S81) 7891, 
namely, Hindus, 6905 ; Muhammadans, 980 ; and ‘ others,’ 6. 

Sdmuikota {Chdmarldkcta ). — Town in Cocandda tdluk^ Godavari 
District, Madras Presidency . — Ste Chvmarlakota. 

Sandla. — Petty State in the Gohelwar division ofKdthiiwdr, Bombay 
Presidency; consisting of i village, with 2 separate tribute-payers or 
shareholders. Area, 51 square miles. Population (1881)500. Esti- 
mated revenue, .£270; ^30, 14s. is paid as tribute to the Gdekwdr of 
Baroda, and 305, to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 
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Sdnand. — Sub^JUision of AhmaddbdJ District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 360 square miles. Population (rSja) 73,229; (1881) 76,964, 
namely, males 39,249, and females 37,715; occupying 20,194 houses, 
in I town and 84 villages. Hindus number 68,Sii; Muhammadans, 
4690 ; and ‘others,’ 3463. Except an undulating strip of land on the 
west, Sdnand is in the centre a nch plain of light soil with well-wooded 
fields ; and in the south and west a barer stretch of black soil The 
people live in prosperous \ illages, with sev eral fine ponds. Water-supply 
generally good. Of a total area of 360 square miles, 162 square miles 
belong to alienated and tdlukJdri villages. The remainder contains 
126,547 acres of occupied land, of which 38,696 acres are alienated 
land in Government villages; 69,525 acres cultivable waste; 39,703 
acres uncultivable waste; and 17,319 acres village sites, roads, etc. 
In 1S60-61, the )car of settlement, 5674 holdings were recorded, with 
an average area of 12^ acres, paying an average Government assess- 
ment of j£i, 9s. ojd. In 1877-78,74,517 acres were under actual 
cultivation, of which 657 acres were twice cropped. Cereals and 
millets occupied 62,144 acres; pulses, 2771 acres; oil -seeds, 1264 
acres; fibres, 8163 acres; and miscellaneous crops, 832 acres. In 
1883 the Sub-division contained — criminal courts, 2 ; police circle 
{//tdrtd), i; regular police, 54 men, village watch {chattkldars\ 292. • 
Land revenue, .;^^i7,628. 

Sdnand. — Chief town of the Sdnand Sub-division of Ahmaddbid 
District, Bombay; situated 16 miles west of Ahinaddbad city, in lat. 
22* 59' N., and long. 72“ 25' 30" e. Population (1881) 6984. Hindus 
numbered 5463; Muhammadans, 299; Jams, 1212, Christian, i; 
and ‘others,’ 9. Sdnand is a station on the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway, iS miles from Ahmadabdd. Post-office, dis- 
pensary, and dharmsdld. 

Sanavdrapeta. — ^Town in Ellore /JIuk, Goddvari District, Jfadras 
Presidency. Population (1881) 3200. Hindus numbered 2773, and 
Muhammadans 427. Number of houses, 597. 

Saudwan. — Northern /a/u// of Muzaffargarh District, Punjab; con- 
sisting of a high central upland, almost barren, known as the ikal, 
together with two strips of lowland along the banks of the Indus and 
theChendb. Area, 1327 square miles; number of towms and villages, 
127; houses, 15,413; families, 17,177. Population (1881) 80,851, 
namely, males 43,656, and females 37,195. Average density of popu- 
lation, 61 persons per square mile. Classified according to religion, 
Muhammadans numbered 71,584; Hindus, 9555; and Sikhs, 712. 
Of the 127 towns and villages, 76 contain less than five hundred; 
29 between five hundred and a thousand; and 22 between one and five 
thousand inhabitants. The average area under tillage for the five 
years ending iSSi-82 is returned at 158 J square miles, or 101,438 acres, 

vqu XII. ' ^ 
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the area under the principal crops being — wheat, 51,796 acres j jodr, 
6960 acres; btijra, 6504 acres; gram, 2795 acres; 2052 acres; 

barley, 1S29 acres; rice, 633 acres; cotton, S3 3 4 acres; indigo, 39S1 
acres; tobacco, 259 acres; sugar-cane, 105 acres; and \ egctables, 3S2 
acres Revenue of the /ti/zr//, ^14,099. The local administrative stall* 
consists of a tjhslUdr and an honorary magistrate, presiding over i 
civil and 2 criminal courts. Number of police circles {thdndi)^ a ; 
strength of regular police, 51 men; village ^\atch or rural police 
{fhjiik\ddrs)y 105. 

Sandwar. — I’lot of land in Simla District, Punj.ab. Made over by 
the British Government in 1S52 as the site of the Lawrence Militarj' 
Asylum. The buildings stand in lat. 30* 54' 35' x., and long. 77* 2* 
10* c., on a wooded hill facing Kasauii, whicii is 3 miles distant. 
They consist of boys and girls’ schools, and the residences of the 
Principal, with a staff of teachers, .and a church. The institution, 
which is unden0mination.1l, accommodates from 400 to 500 children. 
In September 1SS3, there were 424 bojs and girls on the rolls, includ- 
ing 64 in the oriihan.ige. 

Sdnehi. — Village in the Native State of Bhopal, Central India; 
situated on the left bank of the Betwa ri\er, about 5V miles south- 
west of Bhfls,!, and 20 miles north-c.ist of Bhopal city. Sdnchi is 
famous as the site of some of the most extensive and rcmark.iblc 
Buddhist remains in India, the centre of the great group described by 
General Cunningh.im under the name of * TIu BhUsa Tl’/rj.' 

The present village of S.Inchi is situated on a low ridge of sand- 
stone, the gcner.1l direction of whicli is from north to south, thc'whole 
summit of the hill being coienedwith ruins. The hill is fl.it-toppcd 
and isolated, with a steep cliff to the eastward, and to the westward an 
easy slope, coiered with jungle at the foot, and no.ir the top broken 
into steps by horizontal ledges of rock. 

The princijial buildings which now remain occupy only the middle 
lurt of the le\ cl summit, and a narrow bell leading down tbe hill to the 
westward. They consist of one great stu^a or lope, with its railing 
and other adjuncts; about ten smaller siu^js, some now’ showing 
nothing more than the foundations; a stone bowl, 4^ feet in dhimetcr 
and aj feet deep, supposed to ha\e once contained Buddha's holy 
nettle, and other objects of antiqu.irian interest. The summit of the 
lull, on which these remains are found, has a gentle slope in the 
same direction as the dip of the strata; and the Ie\cl of the court 
of the great j/a/vi is about 12 or 15 feet below that of a ruined Tthdra 
and temple on the eastern edge of the precipice. The hill, which is 
about 300 feet in height. Is formed of a light red sandstone, hard .ind 
cotnp.ict in texture, but subject to split. This stone has been used for 
all the lopes and other buildings where mere hardness and durability 
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were required; but for the colonnades and sculptured gatcw3)s, a finc- 
gramed white sandstone was brought from the Uda)agiri Hill, 3^ 
miles to the northward. The Milage is now very small; but the 
numerous ruins scattered o\cr the hill between Sinchi and Kdnakhcra 
show that there once uas a large town on this site. Plaster casts of 
the gatewajs, etc., of the topes have been sent to England. 

Fergusson (Iliitory of Indian and Eastern Architecture^ ^876, page 
61) thus writes of this group of remains : — 

‘The principal of these, known as the Great Tope at Sanchi, has 
been frequently described, the smaller ones are known from General 
Cunningham’s descriptions only; but altogether they have excited so 
much attention that they are perhaps better known than any group in 
India. We are not, however, perhaps justified in assuming, from the 
greater extent of this group as now existing, that it possessed the same 
pre-eminence in Buddhist times. If we could now see the topes 
that once adorned any of the great Buddhist sites in the Dodb or 
Behar, the Bhilsa group might sink into insignificance. It may only 
be that, situated in a remote and thinly peopled part of India, they 
have not been exposed to the destructive energy of opposing sects of 
the Hindu religion, and the bigoted Moslem has not wanted their 
materials for ‘the erection of his mosques. They consequently remain , 
to us, while it may be that nobler and more extensive groups of 
monuments have been swept from the face of the earth, 

‘Notwithstanding all that has been written about them, we know 
very little that is certain regarding their object and their history. Our 
usual guides, the Chinese Pilgrims, fail us here, Fa-Hian never was 
within some hundreds of miles of the place ; and if Hiuen Tsiang 
ev'cr was there, it was after leaving Ballabhi (Valabhf), when his journal 
becomes so wild and curt that it is difficult, sometimes impossible, to 
follow' him. He has, at all events, left no description by which we can 
now identify the place, and nothing to tell us for what purpose the 
Great Tope or any of the smaller ones were erected. The Mahdivanso, 
it is true, helps us a little in our difficulties. It is there narrated 
that Asoka when on his way to Ujjain, of which place he had been 
nominated governor, tarried some time at Chetjagiri, or, as it is else- 
where called, Wessanagara, the modem Bfsnagar, close to SanchL He 
there married Devi, the daughter of the chief, and by her had twin 
sons, Ujjenlo and Mahindo, and afterwards a daughter, Sangharaitta. 
The two last-named entered the priesthood, and played a most 
important part in the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. Before 
setting out on this mission, Mahindo visited his royal mother at 
Chdtyagiri, and was lodged in “a superb vihdraf which had been 
erected by herself. In all this there is no mention of the Great Tope, 
which may have existed before that time; but till some building is 
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found in India which can be proved to have existed before that age, 
it will be safe to assume that this is one of the 84,000 topes said to 
have been erected by Asoka. Had Sinchi been one of the eight 
cities which obtained relics of Buddha at the funeral pyre, the case 
might have been different ; but it has been dug into, and found to be 
a slupa, and not a daghoba. It consequently was erected to mark some 
sacred spot or to commemorate some event, and we have no reason to 
believe that this was done anywhere before Asoka’s time. 

‘ On the other hand, two smaller topes on the same platform con- 
tained relics of an undoubted historical character. That called No. 2 
Tope contained those of ten Buddhist teachers who took part m the 
third great convocation held under Asoka, and some of whom were 
sent on missions to foreign countries, to disseminate the doctrines 
then settled; and No 3 Tope contained two caskets. One of these 
enclosed relics of Maha Moggalana, the other of Sanputra, friends and 
companions of Buddha himself, and usually called his right and left hand 
disciples. It does not of course follow that this daghoba is as old as the 
time of Buddha ; on the contrary, some centuries must elapse before a 
bone or rag belonging to any mortal becomes so precious that a dome 
is erected to enshrine it. The great probability seems to be that these 
relics were deposited there by Asoka himself, in close proximity to the 
sacred spot which the Great Tope w’as erected to commemorate. The 
tope containing relics of his contemporaries must of course be much 
more modern, probably contemporary with the gateways, which are 
subsequent to the Christian era.’ 

San-daw {Tshan-daiJ). — A small pagoda situated amid the hills on 
the left bank of Sandoway town, Sandoway District, Arakan Division, 
Lower Burma. Built in 784 a.d. by King Nyo-kin, to ensbrme a hair 
of Gautama. The inhabitants of Sandoway towm spend one day at this 
temple m March, June, and October of each year, spending the other 
dajs during which their feasts last at the pagodas of An-daw and 
Nan-daw. 

Sandi. — Pargand in Bilgrdm lahsib, Hardoi District, Oudh. Bounded 
on the north and w'est by pargands Bdwan, Barwan, and Katiari; on the 
south-west and south by the Ganges and pargand Bngrdm j and on the 
cast by pargand Bangar. The pargand is intersected by the Garra river 
from north to south, and the Rdrogangd flows irregularly along or near 
its western and south-western border. It is divided into two distinct 
portions by an irregular sandy ridge, which, running from north to soutli 
immediately to the east of Sdndi town, marks the hank of an ancient 
channel of the Ganges, long since abandoned by the nver in its gradual 
Westward recession. All the villages on and to the cast of this ridge arc 
poor, unc\cn, and sandy. Irrigation is scanty and diflicult. On the other 
band, all the country to the west of the ridge, or about four-fifths of the 
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otal area of the /ijr^tjnd, is a disiincUy aUu\ial tract, k\eUe(l and 
nrichcd by the floods of three Himdla)an rivers, the Garra, Kdmgangi, 
>nd Ganges, and by minor streams such as the Sendlia, All this 
ract is /arJi, that is to say, it has been scooped by flu\ial action out of 
he adjacent barts^r or original plateau; and in it the water Icsel is 
ilways so near the surface, that in the dry months percolation largely 
npplies the want of irrigation, ^\hlle in the rainy season it is more or 
ess completely flooded. It constitutes, in fact, the flood basin of the 
hree rivers named above. In hea\7 floods such as those of 1871, 

1 sea of waters spreads from Sdndi to Fatchgarh, 20 miles west. The 
rivers bring down a rich alluvial deposit locally called sco, which fertilidcs 
the Submerged fields and makes manuring unnecessary. The sill 
brought down by the Riinganga in heavy floods is sometimes spread 

2 feet thick over the fields. Area, 16S. square miles, of which 107 
square miles are cultivated. Chief products — 'Wheat, barley, nee, 
^Jjra, gram, yotfr, and arhar. Population (1881) 72,830, namely, 
males 39,749, and females 33,081. Of the M* villages in the 
parsariiif 80^ ate held by Rijputs, 26 by Muhammadans, ii^ by 
Btdhmans, 5^ by Lodhs, 4 by Kdyasihs, by Ahirs, and 12 by Goi em- 
inent. TiilukdJrt tenure prevails m 30I villages, zavundari in 61 and 
pattidin m 49. Government land revenue, ;£r2,o56; equal to an 
average of 3s. 6d, per cultivated acre, or 2s 3d. per acre of total 
area. 

S^lldL — Town and municipality in Hardoi District, Oudh, and head- 
quarters of Sandi par^and ; situated on the left bank of the Garra river, 
on the old route from Shdhjahdnpur via Shdhdbdd to Lucknow'. Lat. 
27* 17’ 15" N,, long- 79“ 59' 45" E. A considerable lowm, with a popu- 
lation (1S81) of 9S10, namely, Hindus, 6780, Muhammadans, 3022 , and 
Christians, 8, Municipal income (18S3-84), t, of which X366 was 
derived from taxation ; average incidence of taxation, gd. pet head, 
Sandi has a local reputation for the manufacture of a description 
of cotton carpets {kalni). Numerous handsome mosques and tombs of 
Muhammadan saints. A fine sardi or travellers’ rest-house is situated 
in the market m the Nawifbganj quarter of the town. 

Sandila . — TaJisil or Sub-division of Hardoi District, Oudh, lying 
between 26* 53' and 27* 21' n. lat, and between So* rS' and 80' 55' l, 
long. Bounded on the north by Hardoi and Misnkh, on the east by 
Mahmuddbdd, on the south by MaUhabdd and Mohan, and on the west 
by Bflgrdm iahsUs. Area, 557 square miles, of which 31 7 are cultivated, 
population (1S81) 250,406, namely, Hindus 22 5,496, and Muhammadans 
24,910. Number of males, 132,37a; females, 118,034; number of 
villages, 415; average density, 449 persons per square mile. This 
laJisll comprises the four par^andf of SandlU, Kaljdnmal, Baldmau, and 
Gundwa. In 1SS3 it contained 4 civil and 6 criminal courts, including 
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a bench of Honorary Magistrates ; number of police circles {i/tdnds), 4 ; 
strength of regular and town police, no men; village watch or rural 
police {chaukiddrs), 681. 

Sandfla. — Pargand of Hardoi District, Oudh. Bounded on the 
north by Gopamau; on the east by Gundwa and Kalyanmal; on the 
south and south-west by Mohan, Auris, Safipur, and Bangarmau ; and 
on the west by Bdlamau and Mallanwiln pargands. A poorly wooded 
tract, with a large area of barren and sandy soil. Area, 329 square 
miles, of which 170 square miles are cultivated. Chief products — 
barley, wheat, bdjra^ gram, arhar^ maj/;, and jodr. At the time of the 
survey, barley occupied a fourth of the cultivated area; wheat a 
fifth; bdjra and gram together, rather more than a fifth; while another 
fifth was under arhar, ffiasbi, jodr, and rice. Other crops— cotton, 
sugar-cane, poppy, tobacco, and indigo. Population (1881) 151,440, 
namely, Hindus 130,910, and Muhammadans 20,530. Of the 213 
villages comprising the pargand, 82 are held by Rdjputs, 81 by 
Muhammadans, 41 by Kdyasths, 5 by Brihmans, 2 by Kurmfs, and 
I each by Kalwdrs and Lodhs. Tdlukddri tenure obtains in 1 1 4 villages, 
70 are zaminddri, 26 imperfect paitiddri, and 3 bhdydchdra. Govern- 
ment land revenue, ;^i8,299; equal to an average of 3s. 4d. per 
cultivated acre, or is. gd. per acre of total area. The principal land- 
holding families are Sayyid Musalmdns. 

Sandila. — Towm and municipality in Hardoi District, Oudh, and 
head-quarters of Sandfla tahsil and pargand; situated 32 miles north- 
west of Lucknow, and 34 miles south-east of Hardoi town. Lat. 27® 
4" ^5" N., long. 80“ 33' 20" E. The fouith largest town in Oudh, and 
the second largest in Hardoi District. Population (1S81) 14,865, 
namely, males 7366, and females 7499. Muhammadans number 74S7 ; 
Hindus, 7373 ; and Christians, 5. Municipal income (1S83-84), 
.^74S» of which ^724 was derived from taxation ; average incidence 
of taxation, i i|d. per head of the population. The town contains the 
usual Sub-divisional civil and criminal courts, police station, drspensarj-, 
and Anglo-vernacular school. No buildings of special interest or 
antiquity. The bdra kaiiibha or liall of twelve pillars, a stone building, 
was erected about 150 years ago. ^Markets are held tuace a week, at 
which pdn and ghi arc sold for export in considerable quantities. 
Station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. During the Mutiny, 
two severe actions were fought at Sandila on the 6th and 7th October 
1858. 

Sandoway — British District in the Arakan Division, 

I^wcr Burma. Area, 3667 square miles. Population (1S81) 64,010 
souls. Bounded on the north by the M.a-f river, separating it from 
Kyauk-p)-u District; on the cast by the Arakan Jlountains; on the 
south by the Gw a river; and on the west by the Bay of Bengal. Its 
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eMiemc length is 136 miles j Us breadth in the north 4S, and in the 
south 24 miles. The adininisuativc head-quartets are at Sajjdoway 
Town. 

Ph^sual Sandoway District is a mountainous country, the 

Atatan range sending out siiurs winch reach to the coast. These 
in their turn gUc off numerous sub-spurs, running for the most part 
Ijarallel to the mam chain. The surface configuration of the District 
is so disrupted by the influence of igneous action that not more than 
one-eighteenth of the area can be called plain ; and except m this plain, 
and on the hillsides, where clcanngs are made for rau«g>'n or nomadic 
cultivation, the District is cohered with dense forest. From the mouth 
of the Sandoway river northwards, the coast is indented with navigable 
and mtercomraunicating tidal creeks, by means of which communication 
can be kept up without going out to sea. Southwards, it presents a 
rugged and rocky hairier to the ocean, and has few avmlahle harbours. 
The rivers draining the District are but mountain torrents to wUhm a 
few miles of the coast. The principal of these are — the ila-f and 
the Tan-lwe, falling into the arm of the sea which divides Raniri 
island from the mainland j the Taung-gup (Toung-goop), which enters 
the Bay of Bengal by several mouths, between lat. 18* 44' and r&* 50’ 
N. j the Sandoway, a tidal river, navigable by the largest boats as far 
as Sandoway tovvn ; the Gv\a, which falls into the sea in about lat. 17* 36' 
N., forming a good anchorage for steamers and vessels drawing from 9 
to 10 feet of water, though the entrance is rendered difficult by rocks 
and a sandy bar. 

The main range of the Arakan Yoraas has in the north a direction 
south-east by south, but it gradually curves towards the west, and, at 
the source of the Gwa, runs nearly due north and south. In the north, 
some of the peaks attain an elevation of httle less than 5000 feet, 
which falls to 3200 feet at Shauk-bin, where the Taung-gup road 
crosses the range. South of laL iS* 21' 26" N., the height rapidly 
diminishes, and at the sources of the Gwa is only about 890 feet. 
The chief pass is that from Taung-gup to Pa-daung on the Iravvadi 
(Inavvaddy) in Promc District, a route followed by the mam body 
of the Burmese in their invasion of Arakan in 1784, but found im- 
practicable for troops or beasts of burden m 1825-26. Since then, the 
road has been considerably widened, and rendered fit for the passage 
of an armed force. It is now mostly used by traders from Pegu, and 
the telegraph line to Calcutta is carried along it Another pass con- 
nects Gwa with Le-rajet-hna in Bassein. 

The three most important timber-trees found in the District arc — 
j/yti'^ado (Xylia dolabriformis), used in house-building and for railway 
sleepers i w (^Diptcrocatpus tuberculatus), and La-gnyin (Dvptciocarpus 
alatus), from which ore cMracted resin and oil respectively. Pyin-ma 
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(Lagerstrcemla FIos-Reginx), thin-gan (Hopea odorata), ka-gnyaung 
(Dipterocarpus turbinatus), and many other trees abound. The low 
ground within tidal limits is covered with dense mangrove jungle. 
The area of reserved forest in 1883-84 was 307 square miles. 

Owing to the wild and inaccessible character of the greater portion 
of Sandov\ ay District, its geological structure has received very cursory 
examination. The existence of cretaceous rocks was first established in 
1872. Mr. Theobald says that they extend down from Kyauk-pyu 
District, in lat. 29° 30' N., certainly as far as Kyein-ta-l{ in Sandoway, a 
distance of 94 miles. Limestone occurs about 4 miles south-south-west 
of hla-i, where it is quarried and burned for local use. The rock is 
argillaceous, very homogeneous in grain, and occasionally seamed with 
calcite. Other outcrops, also belonging to the cretaceous age, are 
found in various parts of the District. It is very probable that on 
examination, the formations in the plains ivould give evidence of 
frequent alterations of marine with fresh-water sediments. They 
certainly indicate nothing of the consolidation of ^older systems. 
Limestone, intermixed ivith the tertiary clajs and sands of the lower 
lands, is abundant and very pure ; yielding on analysis carbonate of 
lime (with traces of iron), 93 6 per cent. ; insoluble clay, 6*4. Veins 
of steatite and white fibrous quartz also occur in the District. 

Hiiiory . — According to the palm-leaf chronicles, there reigned in 
Baranathi (Benares), at a time w hen the duration of human life W'as 90 
millions of years, a descendant of the first Buddha of the present epoch, 
who had sixteen sotisj to the eldest of whom, Tha-mii-tl-de-wa, was 
allotted the country now forming Sandoway District. For him the 
spirits or Nats built a city, Dwa-ra-w^ad-di, near the modern Sandoway, 
Many ages later, Sek-kya-ivad-df, the embrj-o Gautama Buddha, was 
King of Baranathi; and to his son, Kan-myin, he ga\e all the lands 
inhabited by the Burmese, Shan, and Malay races. Kan-niym came to 
Dwa-ra-wad-df ; dispossessed the descendant of Tha-md-ti-de-wa ; and 
was succeeded by kings of his own line, who ruled for a period 
represented by a unit folio w’ed by 140 ciphers. During the reign of 
Na-rcin-da, the last of these monarchs, the country was attacked by the 
grandsons of a king w'ho ruled in hfo-gaung. 

The legend runs thus : — Arriving at the mouth of the Than-dw'C 
(Sandow-ay) river, they failed in their attempts to find the city, owing 
to the devices of its guardian BMii-ma, or, as some say, to its miraculous 
power of soaring above the earth in times of danger. At length the 
gu.irdian, being propitiated, withdrew her protection; and the ten 
brothers then bound the city to the earth with an iron chain, and 
divided their conquest in ten shares, making Than-dwe (* iron-bound ’) 
their capital. But the eight younger brothers w ere slain in combat w ith 
the people, who appear to hai e risen against them, and the two elder fled. 
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Henceforth Sandoway appears only as a pro\mcq of the Arahan 
kingdom, ra\agcd alternately by the Burmese and Takings until the 
conquest of Arakan by the Burmese in 17S4. It was then formed 
into a go^ ernorship, and its was one of the commanders of the 
Burmese army which im aded Bengal at the commencement of the 
first Anglo-Burmese war. The country Avas ceded to the British by 
the treaty of Yandabu in 1S26 ; and on the withdraw'al of General 
Morrison’s array, one regiment of Native infantry’ was left at Sandoway. 
A fcAv years later, the military head-quarters were transferred to Kyauk- 
pyu, and subsequently the small detachment of two companies was 
also AAithdrawn. 

A/itiguitits. — On the hills close to Sandoway arc three small white- 
washed pagodas, the An-daw, Nan-daw, and San-daw’. The An-daw 
is said to have been erected in 761 A-D. by King Min-tsek-kyup, to 
coA’cr a tooth of Gautama. The building is 242 feet in circumference 
and 63 feet high. The Nan-daw stands on a hiH 480 feet abOAe 
the level of the plain, and is 38 feet high ; it is said to ha\e been built 
in 763 A.D. by Min-bra, to enshrine a rib of Gautama. The San-daw is 
assigned to iSIin-nyo-khin (784 a,d ), and cosers a hair of Gautama 
brought from Ceylon. Three times a year pilgrims resort to these 
pagodas, remaining one day at each temple on each occasion. Two 
stones inscribed in Sanskrit of the 8th century have been found near 
the Sandoway n\er. Silver coins struck by ancient kings of Arakan 
are occasionally met with, some of which have the dates and names in 
Burmese characters, whilst others bear Persian or Nagari inscriptions. 
Celts or stone implements are abundant. 

Population. — Mountainous and forest-clad, Sandoway District seems 
to have been ahvays sparsely inhabited, but the increase of population 
since the British occupation has been proportionately larger than in 
other parts of Arakan. In tSaS, the number of inhabitants was 19,538 ; 
by 1852, it had risen to 42,886 j in 1S72, to 541725 ; and m i8Sr, to 
64,010, namely, males 32,706, and females 31,304. Number of villages, 
469; occupied houses, 11,639, unoccupied houses, 773; average 
density of population, 1766 persons per square mile. Classified accord- 
ing to age, there were — under 15 years, boys 14,058, and girls 13,486 ; 
total children, 27,544, or 43 per cent, of the population: r3 years 
and upwards, males 18,648, and females 17,818; total adults, 36,466, 
or 57 per cent, of the population. 

Buddhists number 56,458; Nat-worshippers, or persons of non- 
Buddhist indigenous religion, 4SS8 ; Muhammadans, 2509 ; Hindus, 
124; and Christians, 31. Taken by language — persons speaking 
Burmese (including Arakancse) numbered 58,061 ; Chin, 5045; Karen, 
107 ; Shan, 59 j Bengali, 399 ; Hindustdni, 263 ; and a very few 
speaking English, Greek, Chinese, Tamil, Telugu, and ManipurL 
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(Lagerstrcemia Flos-ReginDc), thin-gan (Hopea odorata), kagnyaung 
(Dipterocarpus turbinatus), and many other trees abound. The low 
ground within tidal limits is covered with dense mangrove jungle. 
The area of reserved forest in 1883-84 was 307 square miles. 

Owing to the wild and inaccessible character of the greater portion 
of Sandoway District, its geological structure has received very cursory 
examination. The existence of cretaceous rocks was first established in 
1872. Mr, Theobald says that they extend down from Kyauk-pyu 
District, in lat. 29“ 30' N., certainly as far as Kyein-ta-H in Sandoway, a 
distance of 94 miles. Limestone occurs about 4 miles soulh-south-n est 
of Ma-f, where it is quarried and burned for local use. The rock is 
argillaceous, very homogeneous in grain, and occasionally seamed with 
calcitc. Other outcrops, also belonging to the cretaceous age, are 
found in various parts of the District, It is very probable that on 
examination, the formations in the plains would give evidence of 
frequent alterations of marine nitli frcsh-iiater sediments. They 
certainly indicate nothing of the consolidation of ^older systems. 
Limestone, intermixed with the tertiary clays and sands of the lower 
lands, is abundant and very pure; yielding on analysis carbonate of 
lime (with traces of iron), 93-6 per cent-; insoluble clay, 6'4. Veins 
of steatite and white fibrous quartz also occur in the District. 

Hiitory , — According to the palm-leaf chronicles, there reigned in 
Baranathi (Benares), at a time when the duration of human life w'as 90 
millions of years, a descendant of the first Buddha of the present epoch, 
who had sixteen sons; to the eldest of whom, Tha-mii-ti-de-na, was 
allotted the country now forming Sandoway District. For him the 
spirits or Nats built a city, Dwa-ra-wad-dl, near the modern Sandoway. 
Many ages later, Sek-kya-wad-di, the embryo Gautama Buddha, was 
King of Baranathi ; and to his son, Kan-myin, he gave all the lands 
inhabited by the Burmese, Shan, and Malay races. Kan-myin came to 
Dwa-ra-wad-di ; dispossessed the descendant of Tha-mii-ti-de-wa ; and 
was succeeded by kings of his own line, who ruled for a period 
represented by a unit followed by 140 ciphers. During the reign of 
Na-rcin-da, the last of these monarchs, the country w’as attacked by the 
grandsons of a king w'ho ruled in Mo-gaung. 

The legend runs thus : — Arriving at the mouth of the Than-dwe 
(Sandoway) river, they failed in their attempts to find the city, owing 
to the devices of its guardian Bi-lu-ma, or, as some say, to its miraculous 
power of soaring above the earth in limes of danger. M length the 
guardian, being propitiated, withdrew her protection ; and the ten 
brothers then bound the city to the earth with an iron chain, and 
divided their conquest in ten shares, making Than-dwe (‘iron-bound’) 
their capital. But the eight younger brothers were slain in combat with 
the people, who appear to have risen against them, and the two elder fied. 
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Henceforth Sandoway appears only as a province of the Arakan 
kingdom, ra\ aged alternately by the Burmese and Talaings until the 
conquest of Arakan by the Burmese in 1784. It was then formed 
into a governorship, and its n'w« was one of the commanders of the 
Burmese army which invaded Bengal at the commencement of the 
first Anglo-Burmcsc war. The country was ceded to the British by 
the treaty of Yandabu in 1826; and on the withdrawal of General 
Morrison's army, one regiment of Nati\ c infantry was left at Sandoway. 
A few' jears later, the military head-quarters were transferred to Kyauk- 
pyu, and subsequently the small detachment of two companies was 
also withdrawn. 

AnitguitUs . — On the hills close to Sandoway arc three small white* 
washed pagodas, the An-daw, Nan-daw, and San-daw. The An-daw 
is said to ha\e been erected in 761 a.d. by King Min-tsek-kyup, to 
co\er a tooth of Gautama, The building is 242 feet in circumference 
and 63 feet high. The Nan-daw stands on a hill 4S0 feet abo\e 
the level of the plain, and is 3S feet high; it is said to have been built 
in 763 A.D. by Xlin-bra, to enshrine a rib of Gautamx The San-daw is 
assigned to Slin-nyo-khin (784 A.D.), and coders a hair of Gautama 
brought from Cejlon. Three times a 5 ear pilgrims resort to these 
pagodas, remaining one day at each temple on each occasion. Two 
stones inscribed in Sanskrit of the 8th century have been found near 
the Sandoway ri^er. SiUer coins struck by ancient kings of Arakan 
are occasionally met w'ith, some of w hich have the dates and names in 
Burmese characters, whilst others bear Persian or Nagan inscnptions. 
Celts or stone implements are abundant. 

'Mountainous and forest-clad, Sandoway District seems 
to have been abvays sparsely inhabited, but the increase of population 
since the British occupation has been proportionately larger than in 
other parts of Arakan. In 1828, the number of inhabitants was 19,538 ; 
by 1852, it had risen to 42,886; m 1872, to 54,725 ; and in 18S1, to 
64,010, namely, males 32,706, and females 31,304. Number of villages, 
469; occupied houses, 11,639; unoccupied houses, 773; average 
density of population, 17 "66 persons per square mile. Classified accord- 
ing to age, there were — under 15 jears, boys 14,058, and girls 13,486 ; 
total children, 27,544, or 43 per cent, of the population; 15 years 
and upwards, males 18,648, and females 17,818; total adults, 36,466, 
or 57 per cent, of the population. 

Buddhists number 56,458 ; Nat-worshippcrs, or persons of non- 
Buddhist indigenous religion, 4SSS ; Muhammadans, 2509 ; Hindus, 
124; and Christians, 31. Taken by language — persons speaking 
Burmcse(including Arakanese) numbered 58,061 ; Chin, 5045; Karen, 
107; Shan, 59 ; Eengali, 399; Hindustani, 263; and a very few 
speaking English, Greek, Chinese, Tamil, Tclugu, and ManipurL 
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The Muhammadans are of two classes. The Me-du, who ascribe 
thek origm to members of a colony from near Ava, who originally 
came as soldiers with the invading Burman army, and who, about 70 or 
more years ago, were joined by many of their co-religionists who left 
Burma during a famine. The Kaman, who claim to have come 
originally from Delhi, and to be descended from the followers of the 
unfortunate Shah Shuja, who was put to death by the King of Arakan, 
with whom he had sought refuge from his brother Aurangzeb. Neither 
of these classes differ much from their Buddhist neighbours, except in 
religion and education, of which they have less. The Hindus are 
mainly convicts transported from India many years ago, when Sando- 
way was a convict station. Chin, a race of mountaineers, have long 
inhabited the north and east, and of late years ha\e spread into the 
plains. See article Thayet-jiyo. 

There is (i88r) no town in the District with more than 2000 inhabitants, 
and by far the greater number of villages, namely, 381, have few'er than 
200; 80 only having from 200 to 500 ; 6 from 500 to looo; and i from 
1000 to 2000 inhabitants. These are nearly all situated between the 
sea-coast and the slopes of the Arakan Yomas. The chief places in 
the District are — Saudoway, the administrative head-quarters, situated 
on the Sandoway river, and containing the usual public buildings ; 
population (1881) 1901 : Taung-gup, on the Taung-gup river, and 
head-quarters of a township; population 1778: Gw’a, a trading village, 
w'ith a population of 1072 ; Kyein-ta-li, a small village at the mouth 
of the river of the same name. 

A^ncuUure . — Of the total area of the District, namely, 3667 square 
miles, only 60 square miles were letnnicd in 18S3-84 as cultivable, and 
about 75 as under actual cultivation. In 18S1, the total agricultural 
population numbered 53,662, or 83*83 per cent, of the District popula- 
tion. Total amount of Government assessment, including local rates 
and cesses on land, ^6441, or an average of 2s. p^d. per cultivated acre. 
The chief crops are rice, sesamum, tobacco, cotton, pepper, sugar-cane, 
dAattt palms, and jams. In 1883-84, the area under the various crops 
was as follows: — Rice, 36,754 acres; oil-seeds, 981 ; sugar-cane, 1044; 
cotton, 336; vegetables, 292; palms, 2355; tobacco, 1874; 

plantains, 664; mixed fruit-trees, 6q6; chillies, 320; taunsya, or hill 
gardens, 3986 ; miscellaneous crops, S96. Land suited for rice yields 
on an average 940 lbs. per acre ; cotton, 480 lbs. ; oil-seeds, 400 lbs,; 
sugar, 1040 lbs. ; tobacco, 400 lbs, ; and chillies, 240 lbs. Sesamum 
and cotton arc grown principally with rice in taungya or hill gardens. 
The cultivation of tobacco is extending ; the best is grow n on the alluvial 
sod deposited during the south-west monsoon by the torrents of the 
Yoroa range in their short course to the sex The Cuba plant was 
introduced by Captain (now Sir A. P.) Phayre and Captain (now 
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Liculenanl-Gcncnil) F>tchc, and ihmcs well ; but ts considered by the 
naU\es inferior in fta\our to ihcir own tobacco, which is said to ha\c 
been originally brought from Chitia. Madder ts produced near the 
Gwa, and the cultivation is very profitable ; it is exported to Basscin. 

As an almost universal rule, the land in the plains is held by small 
proprietors directly from the State ; the ax erage sue of the holdings is 
5 acres. In 1SS3-8.I, the ax erage rent of land suited for rice xxas 7s. 
an acre; oil-seeds, sugar, cotton, tobacco, and chillies, 3s, 3d. Land is 
not often mortgaged, but x-eiy high interest is charged for loans. If a 
large amount is required, the land is generally made ox er to the mort- 
gagee for several years on the payment of a lump sum, for xxhicli no 
other interest is charged. Labourers engaged for ploughing rcceix'c 
2 rupees, or 4s., per acre and their food j and xxhen hired for trans- 
planting or reaping, a bushel of grain per diem. IVhen land is leased 
the rent is almost invariably paid in kind, and averages one-third 
of the yield. In 18S3-84, the average prices per maUfiJ of So Jbs. 
were — cotton, 12s. ; rice, 5s. j sugar, 8s. ; salt, as. 3d. j tobacco, 8s. ; 
oil-seeds, 8s. ; cliillies, 24s . ; plough bullocks, ^3, ics. each , sheep and 
goals, each j buffaloes, ^£4, los. The wages of skilled labour xxere 
from is. to IS. 6d., and of unskilled labour, gd. a day. In 1SS3-84, 
the agricultural stock and implements consisted of — Cow sand bullocks, 
11,777 > buffaloes, 25,147 » pigs, 2355 ; sheep and goats, 484 ; horses and 
ponies, 32; elephants, 7 ; ploughs, 14,592 , carts, 790, boats, 1692. 

Mafiu/aciures, etc . — The most important manufacture is thatch from 
the leaves of the if/jjnf(Nipa) palm, which is in great demand m Akyab 
and Kyauk-pyu, as xxcU as locally Colton cloth and silk dresses are 
woven by the women in almost every house. The silk used is obtained 
from the southern township, where silkworms are bred, and from the 
valley of the Irawadi. There is a large export trade with Akyab, 
Kyauk-pyu, and Bassein in rice, tobacco, sesanmm, plantains, salt, salt- 
fish, or fish paste, and boats. The imports consist of piece-goods, 
cotton twist, betel-nuts, crockery, and hardware. In 1S83-84, the total 
length of xvater communication in Sandoway District was 130 miles ; of 
roads, 2oi miles. 

AdmmUtratioJi . — Under Burmese rule, the regular revenue was de- 
rived from transit dues, a poll tax, and a tax on land. Five baskets (each 
holding 40 lbs ) of rice m the husk were taken for each pair of buffaloes 
used, and half a basket was claimed by the keeper of the roj al granary 
as ‘wastage.’ But there was no fixed rate, and the governors often 
exacted more. In 1S2S, it xx'as calculated that every head of a family 
pmd ^t, 155. a year to the Government, whilst the annual cost of living 
for four persons was only _;{^4, 4s. In 185 1, the revenue amounted to 
j in 1871, to including local funds. In 1877-78, the 

imperial revenue was ;^i4,433» of which ^5685 was land revenue; 
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the local revenue was ;^58o. The incidence of taxation of all kinds 
was 3s. o\d. per head. In 18S3-S4, the gross revenue was;^i3,978, of 
which ;^6 749 was land revenue. In Burmese times, the country was 
administered by a tjun or governor, under whom were the stVA’e, viyo- 
uk thugyi, and other subordinates. It appears from the records at 
Sandoway that the thugyi generally levied their demands thus: — 
From married people, well off, with families, bond servants, cattle, etc , 
ji^i, 14s. j married people not so well off, los. ; married people 
dependent upon their own labour, or too old for work, and newly married 
people with means, iSs. ; newly married people wdth little or no sub- 
stance, 7s. Pt'ui^h (priests), the maimed and infirm, Government 
servants, and bachelors, were e.xerapt from taxation. 

For some time after the British occupation, the country was in a 
disturbed state. It has now settled down into a peaceful District, 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner wdth extensive judicial powers, 
who is the chief revenue authority under the Commissioner of the Divi- 
sion. Under him are the extra- Assistant Commissioners. The regular 
police consisted in 1SS3-S4 of 19G officers and men, or about i police- 
man to every iS sq^uare miles or every 327 inhabitants. There is a jail 
at Sandoway town ; the daily average of prisoners in 1SS3 was 15. The 
total cost was ^£”41 9. The hospital and civil dispensary, also at the 
head-quarters town, gave relief in 18S3 to 83 in-door and 5889 out-door 
patients. Little education has, till lately, been given except by the 
Buddhist monks. The Census of iSSi showed 2371 bo)s and 83 
girls as under instruction, besides 9051 males and 105 females able 
to read and write, but not under instruction. The Muhammadans were 
still more backward ; in towns the children are belter instructed, and in 
some cases learn both Arabic and Hindustan f. A middle-class school 
was opened in 1S76, and had 44 pupils on the rolls at the end of the 
)car, and 116 in 1SS3-S4. Total number of schools in 1883-84 under 
public management, indigenous and priv'ate, 20; number of scholars, 
6S3. 

Climate. — From Kovember to February’ the dews are exceedingly 
heavy, and the nights very chilly, the terrestrial radiation thermometer 
often recording only 38* F. From February to May, dense fogs rise 
during the evenings, and the wind blows from the west. Towards the 
middle of May, storms of thunder and lightning are of frequent 
occurrence. The average rainfall registered for the twenty years end- 
ing 1S81 was 2 t 2'03 inches. Total rainfall in 1S83, 223’iS inches. 
The maximum temperature was 103'* F., and the minimum 6x* F. The 
town of Sandoway is considered by some to be the healthiest place in 
.\rakan. The prevalent diseases of the District arc agues and fevers. 
[For further information regarding Sandoway, sec the JSriits/t Burma 
Gazetteer, compiled by authority, voL iL pp. Oo6-626j the linlish 
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Jiurma Ctmus Rtporl for 18S1 ; and the sc\cral Administration and 
Departmental Reports of the Go\ eminent of Burma.] 
Saadoway.^Chief town and head -quarters of Sandoway District, 
Arakan Division, Loner Burma j situated in lat. 18* 27' 35* s,, and 
long. 94’ 34' 36' E.', on the Sandoway rncr, about 15 miles from its 
mouth, but only 4^ miles from the sea in a direct line. The town 
lies in a basin about 12 miles long by i broad, which n cultivated with 
rice, and surrounded by lulls, the only outlets being those through 
which the river flows. The larger portion of the town, which is laid 
out regularly, lies on the left bank of the river ; whilst on the right 
side is a long straggling suburb, buried m trees, and presenting the 
appearance of an independent village. It contains the court-houses, 
police station, maiket, jail, hospital, dispensar)', and circuit-house. 

Sandoway is a very ancient town, and is often mentioned in Arakanese 
history as the capital of a kingdom, or more probably a petty chieftain- 
ship. Its original name was Dwa-ra-\vad-dl ; but according to a 
current legend it was called Than-dwe (by which appellation it is now 
known to the Burmese and Arakanese, Sandoway being an English 
corruption), from its having been miraculously fastened to the earth by 
iron chains. 

After the capture of Arakan town m 1S24, a force was sent south- 
wards to attack Ramri and Sandoway. General MacBean reached 
Sandoway on the 3olh of April, and occupied the town without resist- 
ance, After the cessation of the war, u remained for some jears 
the head-quarters of the troops garrisoning Arakan. The garrison has 
now been altogether withdrawn. When the British first took the town 
the number of inhabitants was found to be 4500. In 1S77-78, the 
population was returned at 1617 ; and m 18S1, igoi, 

Sandoway carries on a small coasting trade in rice, vegetables, etc,, 
and aland traffic in silk and other piece-goods with Prome and Bassein 
over the Arakan Mountains valued at ;^2ooo per annum. Owing to the 
numerous creeks intersecting the coast, boats can get as far as Akyab 
without entering the open sea. In the neighbourhood of Sandoway are 
the three pagodas of An-daw, Nan-daw, and San-daw, to which pilgrims 
resort three limes a year, spending one day on each occasion at each 
shrine. 

Sandoway. — River in Sandoway District, Arakan Division, Lower 
Burma. It rises m the Arakan Hills, and, flowing west-north-west, falls 
into the sea in about lat iS’ 31' n. About 15 miles up the river is 
Sandoway town, which can be reached by large boats. The anchorage 
Inside the mouth is from 5 to 6 fathoms j the tide is felt for a short 
distance above Sandoway town. About 50 miles from the entrance is 
a sulphuretted hjdrogcn spring in the bed of the river, the water of 
which attains a heat of no* F- 
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Sandoway Myoma. — Township in Sandoway District, Lower 
Burma, sometimes called the central township. Bounded on the west 
by the Bay of Bengal. It comprises 14 revenue circles ; chief town, 
Sandoway, on the Sandoway river. In 1881, the cultivated area was 
20,667 acres; products— rice, tobacco, scsamum, cotton, pepper, sugar- 
cane, cocoa-nuts, hemp, and miscellaneous garden stuff, E.\ports — 
agricultural produce; imports — European cotton and woollen goods, 
silk goods from Prome and Bassein, and earth-oil and lacquered ware 
from the latter District. Good communication by boat. 

Sandru. — Pass m Bashahr (Bussahir) State, Punjab, across the Hima- 
layan range in Kunaw'ar. Lat. 31“ 24' n , long. 78" 2' e . (Thornton). 
Said to be open during only two months of the year. Elevation abo\ e 
sea-level, about 16,000 feet. 

Sandur {Sundoor, Sandhnri ). — Native State within the British 
District of Bellary, Madras Presidency, Ijing between 14“ 58' and 15* 
12' N. lat., and between 76’ 28' and 76“ 43' e. long. Area, 164 square 
miles, of which a large proportion is hill jungle. The State is bounded 
on the south by the Kiidligi tdhik, and on all other sides, save a small 
portion bordering on Mysore State, by the Hospet taluk of Bellary 
District. The tract is elliptical in shape, stretching from north-ivest 
to south-east, and is almost entirely shut in by hills, which isolate 
it from the neighbouring country. Population of the State (18S1) 
10,532. The annual revenue from all sources somewhat exceeds 

Physical Asf>£cts . — One chain of hills on the western limits of the 
State is known as the Sanddr or Ramandrug range ; and from 
the north, the Timmappa Hills run down to form us eastern boundary. 
These are crossed by three principal passes. On the east, the Yettinhatti 
or Bhimagandi connects the State with Bellary; on the south-west, 
through the Oblagandi gorge, runs an excellent cart-road for through 
traffic. The Rdmangandi valley between the two main converging 
ranges is the northern entrance, and has a good road to Hospet. The 
principal elevations are the Ramandrug, Kumdrasw'ami, and Komba- 
tharavu plateaux. All these attain an elevation of about 3000 feet. 
The sides of the hills are in most places forest-clad, but indiscriminate 
felling and charcoal-burning have done much to keep down the more 
valuable timbers. 

Several streams water the State. These, for the most part, find an 
outlet in the Sandur river or Ndri Ndld through the Yettinhatti gorge, 
and feed the Daroji tank in Hospet. On the hills, tigers, leopards, hogs, 
porcupines, bears, sdmlhar deer, and jungle sheep are found. The 
prevailing rock is a chloritic slate, often highly impregnated with oxide 
of iron, and crested in many places with mural ridges of ferruginous 
quartz rock, tinted with a variety of colours, from a stccl-grcy to a deep 
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livcr*brottn. This rock often forms whole hiilocU, alua)s, houc^cr, 
o\crl)ing the slate. On the hills generally, iron-ore is obtained. It is 
often of a rich quality, easily got at, and usually of a friable description. 
On Ramandrug, Various coloured clays arc procurable without difticulty. 
The presailing soil in the valley is a rich hcav^ loam, interspersed here 
and there with patches of black cottomsoil. In various parts, Umc i> 
obtained near the surface, chiefly in nodular form. The ascent to the 
Kumdraswdmi pagoda passes over an extensive bed of lava conglo- 
merate j and the same feature characterizes part of the Ramandrug 
range. 

History. — The founder of the Sariddr family was a Mardlhd named 
Malaji Rdo Ghorpae, an officer in the Bijdjiur army, whose sou 
Birdji entered the service of SivajI the Great. The State had been pre- 
viously held by a Bidar Poligdr, but Birdjf's son Sidaji took SandUr 
from the Bedars, and his conquest was confirmed to him and his heirs 
by Sarabhajf, the successor of SivajL Sidaji died m 1715, and was 
succeeded in Sandiir by his second son, Gopdl Rdo, whose fate is in- 
volved in JDbscurity. AH that is known is, that Sandiir was taken by 
Haidar Alt some time after his capture of Gooty (Guti) m 1779; that 
Haidar began, and Tipii completed, the fort , and that Gopdl Rdo’s 
son, Siva Rdo, was killed m battle m 1785, in a vain attempt to recover 
his patrimony. 

In 1790, Siva Rao’s brother, Venkat Rao, acting on behalf of his 
nephew Sidaji, expelled Tipii’s garrison, but did not attempt to occupy 
Sandiir till the fall of Senngapatam, I'hc Peshwa then claimed the 
State as his own, and presented it to Yaswant Rao Ghorpae, a distin- 
guished officer of Sindhla's army, who belonged to the same family as 
the former holders. Yaswant Rdo did not enter into possession, and 
the widow of Sidaji, who died in 1796, adopted Siva Rao, a son of 
Khandi Rao, the younger brother of Yaswant Rdo. The Peshwd made 
an unsuccessful attempt upon Sandiir in 1815, and at his request in 
I Si 7, the British Government, in conformity with the provisions of the 
treaty of Basscin, sent a force under Sir Thomas Munro to reduce it. 
In October of that year, the fort and State were surrendered. On Sir 
Thomas Munro’s recommendation, Siva Rao received as compensation 
a jdgir of ;;^iooo. 

In 1818, however, after the downfall of the Peshwa’s Government, Siva 
Rdo was restored to his State ; and in 1826 he received a sanad from 
Government confirming the lands of Sandiir to him and his heirs free 
of any pecuniary demands. Siva Rao was succeeded m 1S40 by a 
nephew named Yenkat Rdo, who died in iS 6 i. His eldest sod, SiVa 
Shan Mukha Rio, being then a minor, did not receive the sauad till 
1863. On the 24ih January 1S76, Lord Xorthbrook, then Governor- 
General, conferred on liim the title of Raja, as a hereditary distinction 
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lo be assumed by his successors on formal recognition of their succes- 
sion. Siva Shan Mukha Rdo died in May 1878, and was succeeded 
by Ins half-brother Rdm Chendra Vittala Rdo, the present Rdji, to 
whom the sa/iad was granted m February 1879. The Rdji has llic 
entire management of tiic revenue and police of his State, and the duty 
of adinnnstcring civil justice. In the administration of criminal justice, 
he is required to refer all cases calling for capital punishment for the 
orders of the Madras Government. The Collector of BclKiry acts as 
Government Agent. The chief holds a saruui conferring rights of 
adoption, gmnted by the British Government. 

In the ofllce of the Agent of the Rdjd at Sandiir is a copper-plate 
document evidencing the grant of land in tmfi/i to vilhagc carpenters, 
and the building of villages by a ‘Narpati’ king. 

Population , — The population of Sandiir State in 1865 was 13,962. 
At the Census of 1871 it was returned as 14.9945 and the Madras 
Administration Report for 1S77-78 gives the number as 14,999. It is 
probable that tliis estimate was considerably in excess of the actual 
population, as the Census iias taken a few days previous to the Kumd- 
r.as\vdmt fesihal, when there Mas a considerable influx of strangers. 
The Census of iSSi gives the popukation as r 0,532. q'he decrease of 
nearly 30 per cent, since 1S71 is due to the loss caused by death and 
emigration during the famine of 1S76-7S, and the subsequent removal 
of the military depot from Rdmandrug. According to the Census of 
iSSi, males numbered 5298, and females 5334, occupying 2173 houses 
in 23 villages. Hindus numbered 90005 Muhammadans, 1521 5 and 
Christians, 11. In caste and race, the jicoplc arc identical with those 
of the surrounding District of Bcllary. On the plateaux there is a hill 
tribe of hunters, called Bedars, divided into two clans. 'I'hcy arc a 
healthy and industrious people 5 and although possessing peculiar 
customs, they arc probably Dravidian Hindus, and in no w.iy connected 
with the aboriginal tribes, such as Mala) dl is, etc. 

Platts of Infertst. — The two places of most interest in the State are 
the important sanatorium of Ramanmal.\i, situated 3150 feet above 
the sea, and used chiefly .as a convalescent depot for troops 5 and the 
temple of Kumdraswdmi, of which New bold gives the following descrip- 
tion : — * It is situated near the basin of a ravine, not far from the 
summit of the south-west part of tlic range of hills that enclose the 
valley 5 and after an ascent of 4 miles. The temple is neither large nor 
magnificent, but has an air of antiquity, of whicli its whitewashed ex- 
terior and gilded cupola cannot entirely divest it. The ^t^o/nrani faces 
the cast; on tlic left of tlic entrance is the slirinc of the goddess 
I’drv.'ili, consort of Siva; lo the west is the image of her son Kumiras- 
w.amt, the presiding genius of the place; and to the riglii stands the 
shrmc of tlic desiro)cr Siva. In front is a square pool called “Agusic 
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Tirtha.” In front of the gopuram is a small octangular column of hewn 
stone, at the foot of uhlch lie three trunkless stone heads. The largest 
is that of the giant Tarakosam, slain by Kumdraswami. The great 
festival occurs tnennially, and at this the number of pilgrims has latterly 
amounted to 25,000 or 30,000; the temple revenue averages from 
15,000 to 20,000 rupees (say ;;Ci5oo to ^2000) annually. K^ioaanam 
in old Kanarese is still preserved, which grants the endowment of the 
temple. It was given in S. 615 (713 a.d.) by a king of the Maiala 
dynasty, named Bijala Ndyak.’ The climate of Kumdraswdmi is 
described as very agreeable, although, owing to its easterly position, it 
is not so cool as that of Ramandrug. 

Revenue.— rev enue of the State is at present about ^{^3700, of 
which ^1800 is derived from land. The land revenue includes grants 
of land to dependants and service lands ; other lands to the annual 
value of ^1300 are alienated. It has been the policy of the present 
Rajd to increase the security of the land tenures, and render them 
permanent. The peasants may cut wood for all agricultural purposes 
free of payment ; nor are they liable to be charged for firewood which 
they themselves carry home. The poorer classes were formerly per- 
mitted to cut firewood and grass in the jungles, and to sell it in the 
haz&r free of tax , but under recent regulations each headdoad of fire- 
wood brought for sale is subject to a tax of 3 pits (or ^). In 1882, an 
arrangement was entered into between the Rdja and the Government, 
according to which 40,000 acres of forest land were leased to the latter 
for 25 years at 4 annas (6d.) pet acre per annum, reserving to Govern- 
ment the option of renewing the lease on the same terms at the end of 
that penod, and every succeeding period of 25 jears. 

The average annual rainfall of Sandiir is about 36 inches. The chief 
village is Sandiir; population (1881) 4096, occupying 793 houses. 

Sandur {Sundoor^ or more properly Rdmandru^. — Hills in Bellary 
District, Madras. A range of hills about 15 miles long, running from 
south-east to north-west, ending abruptly near Hospet. This range forms 
the greater part of the western boundary of the Native State of Sandur, 
dividing it from the Hospet taluk. Ramandrug, 3150 feet above 
the sea, is the principal peak, and was selected as far back as 1846 for 
the sanitarium of Ramanmalai. The range consists of gneiss much 
weathered. The upper part of Rdmandrug is clay ironstone, and the 
slopes consist of a variety of schistose rocks containing manganese and 
antimony. Tigers are found in these hills, and much useful wood 
comes from them. 

Sandwip Island in the Bay of Bengal j situated off the 

cost of Chittagong and Noakhili, and forming part of the latter District. 
Lat. 22* 24' to 22* 37' s,, long. 91* 22' to 91* 35' e. The largest of many 
chars formed by the Mechn'a as it enters the sex For long, a process 
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of diluvion went on in the south of Sandwi'p, but the soil re-formed and 
reappeared in 1865 as the Kali chary many miles long, Ijing parallel 
with the south face of the island, at a distance of 2 or 3 miles. This 
char already acts as a bar to protect Sandivi'p from further diluvion, 
and will eventually, in all probability, become attached to it by the 
silting up of the intermediate channel. 

Sandwip early attracted the notice of travellers. Cresar Frederick, 
the Venetian (1565), described the inhabitants as ‘ Moors and stated 
that the island was one of the most fertile places in the country, 
densely populated, and well cultivated. He mentions the extra- 
ordinary cheapness of provisions ; and adds that 200 ships were laden 
yearly with salt, and that such was the abundance of materials for 
shipbuilding, that the Sultan of Constantinople found it cheaper to have 
his vessels built here than at Alexandria. Purchas {circ. 1620) states 
that most of the inhabitants near the shore were Muhammadans ; and 
there are several mosques on Sandwip Island two hundred years old. 
Sir Thomas Herbert {circ. 1625) bears testimony to the fertility of the 
island, which he describes as one of the fairest and most fruitful spots 
in all India. The cocoa-nut palm flourishes in Sandwip, and the nuts 
are exported to Chittagong and Akyab. Sugar-cane is also cultivated 
to a small extent. 

The island of Sandwip figured conspicuously in the contests of the 
i7lh century between the Arakanese, Muhammadans, and Portuguese 
(see Chiitagong District), and during that period numerous forts 
were erected. In one of these, the Muhammadan troops took refuge in 
March 1609, when the Portuguese landed on the island. But the fort 
was besieged and captured, and the defenders put to the sword. In t6i6, 
Sandwip was taken from the Portuguese by the Arakanese. In 1665, 
Shdist^ Khdn, the Muhammadan Naw'db of Bengal, determined to 
reconquer the island. An interesting account of his expedition, by 
the French traveller Bernier, was translated in the Calcutta Review 
for 1871, and is quoted in The Statistical Account of Ben^at, vol. vi. pp. 
243-246. 

Until 1822, the island formed part of Chittagong, but in that 
year it w’as made over to the newly formed District of Nodkhdli. It 
had, from the time when it came under British administration (1760), 
formed a constant source of disquiet. It afforded an asylum for the 
refuse of the river Districts from Dacca southwards, and had a 
mixed population of Hindus, Muhammadans, and Maghs, who formed 
agricultural colonies, fishing settlements, piratical villages, and robber 
communities. The subordinate tenants kept up a bitter quarrel with 
the landholder-in-chief, and every class seemed to have a grudge 
against the rest, and some complaint to make to Government. But 
the firm administration of the British officials gradually produced its 
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cfiTect A Commissioner was appointed to measure and partition the 
island. His appearance, howc\ cr, was at first only the sij;nat for new 
disorders. On the one hand, he complained of ‘obstructions and 
difficulties’ thrown in the way of executing his duty; on the other 
hand, the tilukdcn forwarded a bitter petition and lament. An enter- 
prising natUc gentleman proposed, in May ly^Si to relieve the officials 
of further difficulty by taking Sandwfp in farm. But the Gosemment 
was resolved to have the work thoroughly done, and rejected his offer. 
Accordingly, the troublesome island was placed under the direct 
management of the Collector, who was ordered to conduct a land 
settlement. 

The administration of justice in Sandwfp was formerly under the 
authority of an officer called a Jaujddr^ resident in the island. But 
from a Report (dated September 1779) by Mr. Duncan, specially 
deputed to Sandwfp, it appears that when Government ceased to main- 
tain a fortress on the island, the fauj'dSr w'as no longer retained, and 
justice was administered by an inferior officer with the title of ddre^d. 
This official had not, however, uncontrolled jurisdiction. From the 
>eax x;6o, if not from an earlier date, he was entirely under the autho- 
rity of the ndtb ahadddr. It was the duty of the ddro^d and his assis- 
tants to prepare eases for hearing; and on fixed dajs in each week 
the ndib akad-ddr would sit in his court of justice, attended by the 
ddrogds^ kdttun^oi^ and zaminddrs^ to dispose of all cases brought 
before him. ‘This court,’ writes Mr. Duncan, ‘took cognizance of all 
matters, civil and criminal — its jurisdiction being only restrained as 
to matteis of revenue, the cognizance of which rested with the akad-Jdr 
in his separate capacity. In matters of debt, the court retained the 
fourth part of the sum in litigation, and enacted disercuonary fines for 
theft, gang-robbery {ddkdiii), fornication, assaults, and the hkc.‘ 

Among the miscellaneous inquines conducted by Mr. Duncan in 
1779, was one relating to complaints of slaves, or persons reported 
to be slaves, against thcir^ masters. ‘This unfortunate race of man- 
kind,’ sajs Mr. Duncan, ‘hears in Sandwfp a larger proportion 
to the other inhabitants than perhaps in any other District in the 
Provnnee; there is hardly a householder, however indigent, who has 
not at least one slav e, and the majonty hav e many in their famihes. 
Their number also very soon increases by marnage, in which they 
arc encouraged by their masters, the custom of the country being such 
that a free woman, on marrying a male slave, reduces herself and 
her family to be the perpetual slaves of her husband’s master, who 
continues ever after to retain them in the same bondage.’ One man 
alone was said to possess more than 1500 slaves. The principal cause 
assigned by Mr. Duncan for the great extent to which slavery prevailed 
in Sandwip, was ' the extreme cheapness and abundance of grain in 
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of diluvion went on in the south of Sandwi'p, but the soil re-formed and 
reappeared in 1865 as the Kalf char^ many miles long, l}ing par^lel 
with the south face of the island, at a distance of 2 or 3 miles. 'Ihis 
char already acts as a bar to protect Sandwfp from further diluvion, 
and will eventually, in all probability, become attached to it by the 
silting up of the intermediate channel. 

Sandwlp early attracted the notice of travellers. Cresar Frederick, 
the Venetian (1565), described the inhabitants as ‘ Moors;' and stated 
that the island was one of the most fertile places in the country, 
densely populated, and well cultivated. He mentions the e.\tra- 
ordinary cheapness of provisions ; and adds that 200 ships were laden 
yearly with salt, and that such was the abundance of materials for 
shipbuilding, that the Sultan of Constantinople found it cheaper to have 
his vessels built here than at Alexandria. Purchas {circ, 1620) states 
that most of the inhabitants near the shore were Muhammadans; and 
there are several mosques on Sandwfp Island two hundred jears old- 
Sir Thomas Herbert {circ. 1625) bears testimony to the fertility of the 
island, which he describes as one of the fairest and most fruitful spots 
in all India. The cocoa-nut palm flourishes in Sandw/p, and the nuts 
are exported to Chittagong and Akyab, Sugar-cane is also cultivated 
to a small extent. 

The island of Sandwjp figured conspicuously in the contests of the 
xyth century between the Arakanese, Muhammadans, and Portuguese 
(see CHn-TAGONO District), and during that period numerous forts 
were erected. In one of these, the Muhammadan troops took refuge in 
IMarch 1609, when the Portuguese landed on the island. But the fort 
was besieged and captured, and the defenders put to the sword. In 1616, 
Sandwfp was taken from the Portuguese by the Arakanese. In 
Shdistd Khdn, the Muhammadan Nawdb of Bengal, determined to 
reconquer the island. An interesting account of his expedition, by 
the French traveller Bernier, was translated in the Calcutta Pevteaf 
for 1871, and is quoted in The Statistical Aaount of JBengah vol. vi. pp- 
243-246. 

Until 1822, the island formed part of Chittagong, but in that 
jearitwas made over to the newly formed District of Nodkhill. It 
had, from the time when it came under British administration (1760), 
formed a constant source of disquiet. It afforded an asylum for the 
refuse of the river Districts from Dacca southwards, and had a 
mixed population of Hindus, Mulianimad.ins, and Maghs, who formed 
agricultural colonics, fishing tellkmcms, piratical villages, and robber 
communities. The subordinate tenants kept up a bitter quarrel with 
the landholdcr-in<hicf, and every class seemed to have a grudge 
against the rest, and some coinj>laint to make to Government. But 
the firm atlmmisuaiion of the British officials gradually produced its 
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effect. A Commissioner as appointed to measure and partition the 
island. His appearance, however, was at first only the si;;nal for new 
disorders. On the one hand, he complained of ‘obstructions and 
difficulties’ thrown in the way of executing his duty; on the other 
hand, the idlukddrs fonvarded a bitter petition and lament. An enter- 
prising native gentleman proposed, in May 1785, to relieve the officials 
of further difficulty by taking Sandwfp in farm. But the Government 
was resolved to have the work thoroughly done, and rejected his offer. 
Accordingly, the troublesome island was placed under the direct 
management of the Collector, who was ordered to conduct a land 
settlement. 

The administration of justice in Sandwfp W'as formerly under the 
authority of an officer called a fatijdir^ resident in the island. But 
from a Report (dated September 1779) by Mr, Duncan, specially 
deputed to Sandwfp, it appears that when Government ceased to main- 
tain a fortress on the island, the faujddr was no longer retained, and 
justice was administered by an inferior officer with the title of ddrogd. 
This official had not, however, uncontrolled jurisdiction. From the 
jear 1760, if not from an earlier date, he w’as entirely under the autho- 
rity of the ndtb ahadddr. It was the duty of the ddrogd and his assis- 
tants to prepare cases for hearing ; and on fixed days in each wxek 
the ndib ahad-ddr would sit m his court of justice, attended by the 
ddrogds, kdnungosy and zaminddrs, to dispose of all cases brought 
before him. ‘This court,’ writes Mr. Duncan, ‘took cognizance of all 
matters, civil and criminal — its jurisdiction being only restrained as 
to matters of revenue, the cognizance of which rested wath the ahad-ddr 
in his separate capacity. In matters of debt, the court retained the 
fourth part of the sum in litigation, and enacted discretionary fines for 
theft, gang-robbeiy {ddkditi), fornication, assaults, and the like.’ 

Among the miscellaneous inquiries conducted by Mr. Duncan in 
*779i was one relating to complaints of slaves, or persons reported 
to be slaves, against their^ masters. ‘ This unfortunate race of man- 
kind,’ says Mr. Duncan, ‘bears in Sandwfp a larger proportion 
to the other inhabitants than perhaps in any other District in the 
Province ; there is hardly a householder, how’ever indigent, who has 
not at least one slave, and the majority have many in their families. 
Their number also very soon increases by marriage, in which they 
are encouraged by their masters, the custom of the country being such 
that a free woman, on marrying a male slave, reduces herself and 
her family to be the perpetual slaves of her husband’s master, who 
continues ever after to retain them in the same bondage.’ One man 
alone was said to possess more than 1500 slaves. The principal cause 
assigned by Mr. Duncan for the great extent to which slavery prevailed 
in Sandwfp, was ‘ the extreme cheapness and abundance of grain in 
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the island, so that as often as there is any scarcity in Dacca District, 
it attracts people to Sandwip, where it has been common for many of 
them to sell themselves and their posterity for maintenance.* Although 
Mr. Duncan in 1779 set at liberty only 15 slaves and their families, 
yet none of his proceedings created more general apprehension than 
his taking cognizance of this particular grievance, because all the 
principal people were immediately interested. 

From its low-lying position, Sandwip is peculiarly exposed to inun- 
dation from storm-waves, and suffered severely in loss of life and 
property by the cyclones of 1864 and 1876. The calamity of the 
latter year was the severest on record. The following account of the 
inundation is quoted from a report by Mr. Pellew, the Collector of 
Nodkhali ; — ‘ The people in the villages on the south-western coast 
stated that the inundation commenced with a w’ave at least 6 feet high, 
^vhich burst over the land from the south-east. Very shortly afterwards, 
another wave, 6 feet higher, came from the south-west. These waves 
came suddenly, just like the bore, mounting up and curling over. The 
second wave is described as lifting the roofs of the houses, and whirl- 
ing the contents — human beings,’ furniture, etc, — violently outside. 
The mat avails, with their wooden posts, were swept away, the latter 
being either broken off short or wrested out of the ground. All this 
was done suddenly; people described it as occurring in one second 
of time. Behind each wave the w’ater did not fall again, but re- 
mained, so that after the second wave there was 12 feet of water over 
the land. 

‘ In the centre of the island the tvater came up less suddenly. The 
Government Pleader at Hanshpur was taking refuge from the storm 
in his new office. Suddenly an alarm w'as raised that the water was 
coming. He got on the w'ooden dais, but the water immediately 
covered this. He then went up to his neck in w'ater, along a raised 
path, to the bank of his tank, which is about ta feet high. He told 
me that the rising of the water did not take longer than tw’o minutes 
from hrst to last, and that he was only just m time. The bank of the 
tank was not more than 10 yards from his office.’ 

In many vilbges whole families w’erc swept aw'ay, and in some of 
the chan the entire population w’as destrojed. ‘ In the village of 
Na)dnusli,‘ wTites Mr. PcIlew, ‘one man was the sole sunivor of 
thirteen ; four men were the survivors of a household of twenty-five. 
The women have perished in immense numbers. Most of the men 
who remain are wifeless. In Kangili Char, the Sub-Inspector of 
Police found nothing but two wild buffaloes alive, and the corpses of 
men, cows, and buffaloes. In Char Maulavi, out of 177 people, 137 
died.’ 

lor the first few days after this cyclone of 1S76, there were several 
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attempts at plundering, and demoralization prc\ ailed among the low 
Muhammadan population. Men, in gangs and singly, armed ^^ith 
cudgels, bills, and hatchets, \^crc, the Collector reported, \\andering 
about the inundated tracts, and breaking open and looting all they 
could lay their hands upon, ^\hethcr under the care of owners or not. 
This lawlessness was, ho\Ycvcr, rapidly suppressed ; and the people 
soon returned to the sites of their former houses, and busied themselves 
in drying their grain and in sa\mg \Yhat they could of their property. 
Throughout the devastated tracts, ‘the demeanour of those who really 
bore the brunt of the storm svas,’ Sir Richard Temple states, ‘ marked 
by that enduring fortitude under suffering which distinguishes the native 
character.’ 

The number of deaths was officially estimated at 40,000, out of a total 
population of 87,016. Cholera set in soon after the cyclone had passed 
over. Although a large medical staff was immediately despatched to 
the District, the epidemic continued to rage to such an extent, that 
when. Mr. Pellew visited the Sandwfp islands, the mortality from the 
plague threatened in some places to exceed that from the storm itself. 
The returns for thirty-three police-beats in South Sandw’fp, with a 
population of 10,855 souls, gave the deaths by drowning as 1063, 
whereas those from cholera in the same tract had by December 1876 
amounted to 764. The pollution of the tanks and watercourses, both 
by the salt-water inundation and by the corpses of men and the 
carcases of cattle, added to the other evils resulting from the cyclone j 
while the stench from the dead tainting the air throughout the inun- 
dated tract aggravated the plague of cholera Nearly all the scavenger 
animals — jackals, dogs, and even vultures — perished by the storm and 
the wave; and for weeks after the inundation, the land was covered 
with the dead bodies of men and cattle, preserved by the salt-water 
from rapid decomposition. The total population of Sandwip Island in 
1S81 was returned at 72,467, showing a decrease since 1872 of 14,549, 
or r6’72 per cent. 

Sdngakherd. — Village in Hoshangdbid /aAsi/, Hoshangibad District, 
Central Provinces. Population {1881) 2957, namely, Hindus, 2592; 
Muhammadans, 118 ; and non-Hindu aborigines, 247. 

Sangala. — Rums in Jhang District, Punjab ; standing on a small 
rocky hill, upon the border of Gujrdnwdla District; now* known as 
Sanglawdla Tiba, and identified by General Cunningham with the 
Sdkala of the Brdhmans, the Sdgal of Buddhism, and the Sangala of 
Alexander’s historians. The hill rises to a height of 215 feet above 
the surrounding plain on its north side, and slopes southward till it 
ends in an abrupt bank only 32 feet in height, crowned m early times 
by a brick wall, traces of which still exist. The whole intervening 
area is strewn uilh large antique bricks, great quantities of which ha\c 
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been removed during recent years. An extensive swamp covers the 
approach on the south and cast, the least defensible quarters, with a 
general depth of 3 feet in the rains, but dry during the summer. This 
must have been a large lake in the days of Alexander, which has 
since silted up by detritus from the hill above. ‘ On the north-east 
side of the hill, General Cunningham found the remains of two 
considerable buildings, \\ith bricks of enormous size. Close by, stands 
an old well, lately cleared out by wandering tribes. On the north-west 
side, about 1000 feet distant, rises a low ridge of rock, known as 
Munda-ka-pura, 30 feet in height, also covered by brick remains. 

The earliest notice of the locality occurs in the Afa/tdbhdraia, where 
Sakala figures as the capital of the Madras or Jatakas, and the Bdhikas, 
situated upon the Apagd rivulet, west of the Irdvati or Rdvi, and 
approached from the east by pleasant paths through the Pilu forest. 
The neighbourhood bears the name of Mddra-des, or country of the 
Mddras, to the present day. The Apagd rivulet has been identified by 
General Cunningham \vith the Ayak nadt, a small stream which has its 
rise in the Jammu hills north-east of Sidlkot, but which is now quite 
dry in the neighbourhood of Sdngala, 

In Buddhist legends, the city reappears as Sdgal, whither seven kings 
made their way to carry off Prabhdvati, the wife of King Kusa. That 
monarch, however, met them outside the gates, mounted upon an 
elephant, and shouted with so loud a voice that his words were heard 
o\er the whole world, and the seven kings fled away in terror. Arrian, 
Curtius, and Diodorus all notice Sdngala, ‘a great city, defended 
not only by a wall, but by a swamp,’ which was deep enough to drown 
several of the inhabitants who attempted to swim across. Alexander 
seems to ha\e turned out of his direct line of march to punish the 
Kathxans of Sdngala, who had withheld their allegiance. He stormeil 
■ the outpost of Munda-ka-pura, crowded with fugithes from other 
cities, and then, breaching the w'alls by means of a mine, captured the 
town by assault. Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, who 
visited Sakala in 630 a,d., found the fortifications in ruins, but traced 
their foundations for a circuit of 3^ miles. In the midst of the remains, 
a small portion of the ancient city, i mile in circuit, was still inhabited, 
and contained a Buddhist monastery with 100 monks, and two stupas, 
one of them founded by the famous Emperor Asoka. The accurate 
details of the (jhincse traveller have been principally instrumental in 
settling the identity of Sdnglawdla Tiba with the historical site, 

Sangam. — ^\lnicut and village in Kcllore District, Madras Presi- 
dency; situated the I’cnncr river, 38 miles from the sea and 20 
miles above the lanicut at Ncllore town. The object of the anicut is 
to extend irrigation along the northern bank of the Penner, commanding 
an area of 220 square miles. This tract of country already contains many 
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tanks, and is partially irrigated by cuts from llic Penner. The con- 
struction of the anicut ^^I11 render certain the existing irrigation, and 
will largely increase it. Present irrigation, 44,053 acres j estimated 
increase, 49,947 acres j total, 94,000 acres. From the anicut, a main 
channel, leading from ahead sluice on the north bank of the ri\cr, 
will supply t«o large existing reservoirs, namely the Kanigiri and 
Duvur tanks. From the former, the irrigation channels will be taken 
off. 

When finished, the anicut vvill be 4290 feet in length, or nearly 
three times the length of the Penner anicut at Nellorc. Its crest will 
be 7 feet above the deep bed of the river, or 105 feet above mean sea- 
level. Tire head sluice (which was finished in 1884) has 21 vents of 
6 feet span, and is designed to carry 4800 cubic feet of water per 
second (when the water in the river is flush with the anicut crest). The 
water vvill be distributed in the following proportion to the reservoirs ; — • 
Kanigiri tank, cubic feet per second, 45 76 "5 ; Duvur tank, cubic feet 
per second, 223*5. The present capacity of the Kanigiri tank is to be 
greatly enlarged. The total capacity of the tn o reservoirs will ultimately 
be — -Kanigiri tank, 6419 millions of cubic feet; Duvur tank, 1043 
millions of cubic feet ; total, 7462 millions of cubic feet. When finished, 
the Kanigiri tank will be the largest reservoir in the lladras Presidency. 

It is estimated that the works will be completed in 1S89-90. The 
estimate of the work amounts to .^£^35 6,905, and was sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State m February 1881. It is anticipated that, on com- 
pletion of the works, the annual revenue will amount to .3^23,800. 
The estimate of annual working expenses is ^^5026, and the net 
revenue should therefore be 8,7 74, or 5*26 per cent on the total 
capital 

Sangam village is situated on the north bank of the Penner river, 
20 miles above Nellore town. Population (1881) 1212, occupying 
250 houses. 

Satjg’ameshwar. — Sub-division of Ratnigiri District, Bombay 
Presidency. Area, 557 square miles. Population (1881) 104,640, 
namely, males 50,379, and females 54,26 r, occupying 20,434 houses 
in 179 villages. Hindus number 99,249 ; Muhammadans, 477S; and 
‘others,’ 613, The chief river is the Shastn, which cuts the Sub- 
division nearly in half. Fair amount of alluvial soil in the river valle3s, 

) ielding average crops of nee and pulse. Almost all the rest of the 
Sub-division is crumbled trap. The area of actual cultivation tn 
1S77-7S was 20,423 acres , cereals and millets occupied 19,136 acres ; 
pulses, 736 acres ; oil-sccds, 467 acres ; fibres, 28 acres ; and miscel- 
laneous crops, 56 acres. In 1SS3 the Sub-division contained i civil 
and 2 criminal courts ; {lolice circles {thdnds), 7; regular police, 59 men. 
Land revenue (1S7S), 12,620. Head-quarters, since 1S7S, at Deorulh 
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he in the >.‘.n.v,nAncr Sohthx.x.on, 2227 aucx »n litKAtion 

tAtfx XAty tsOi.i 2v to Kiv jKr Aetc, 'Ihc AKA i.ntkr AlluO xtikixAiton 
I.x teSt-Sj WAX 204,020 At.fx; xckaIx Ami to.lktx oei.Aj-;c<l tor**!?'* 
.♦tfs «.( whiih tSTjJxr.J Atiex were nmh-r ii.,Vc.l tmlkl (I'cnnoctum 
t)j.h...ik.,rA) t jokes 4764 Aitts; oilicciis ^>62 Aticxjf.htcs it 
Aitex; as .4 lAP. e’.k.nco.,x ‘u j s i.jtj*, .aocn H.c lOAmtiu ti.tex ate 
ii/tti.ix .'.ml >,;h ih'/ih, ti.Owv.is 'xmxlkn hhiActx, Kxn.^ks Ami >Ahi>cUc. 
<h the 2t.sj l.w.'.x in the ^.ihihx.xiwn, 2000 Aie in the town of 
^arJ,xJ.1r.ef. In ih.x.j the S'..k-»iiMx.on » oniA.ncil 2 *'nil Ami 2 «iiiv*nAl 
i. .Ux; jx, 5 ,.c i.Sile t ; 44 men, Xjll\.^e wAt*h 

Kx.-iil Kxf r...e, ,^* 7 « fA 

Str.^Atr.Rcr, — t'h.cf ti.wn ot the S',r...^x,niKr ^..hO.x.Mon ‘f 
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Ahmadnagar District, Bombay Presidency ; situated 49 miles north-west 
of Ahmadnagar city, in lat. 19* 34' 30' s., and long. 74* 16' 10*1:. 
Population (iSSr) S796. Hindus numbered 7079 j Muhammadans, 
1603 ; Jains, 104 ; Christians, 7 ; and ‘others,’ 3. Besides the ordinary 
Sub-disisional revenue and police offices, Sangamner has an Assistant 
Collector’s bungalow, post-office, dispensjr}-, and four schools ; marhcls 
on Wcdnesda)s and Saturdays. Municipality, established in tS6o, had 
in 1883-84 an income of ;C7°5 > mcidencc of taxation per head of 
population, is. 4d. Bnsk trade; number of looms, 2000 

Sangaaer. — ^Town in Jaipur State, Rdjputana; situated on the bank 
of the Amdn-i-Shdh rner, 7 miles south-\scst of Jaipur city, and 3 miles 
from the Sangancr station on the Rdjputdna-Maiwd State Railway, Its 
principal features of interest arc temples and Jain edifices, one of 
which is said to be over a thousand jears old. Celebrated for d>cing 
and printing of cotton stuffs. 

Sangarh. — Northern ta^sU of Dera Ghdzi Khdn District, Punjab ; 
consisting of a narrow strip of land between the Suldimdn mountains 
and the Indus. Area, 628 square miles; towns and villages, 136; 
houses, 8389. Population (1881) 51,779, namely, males 27,730, 
and females 24,049; a\erage density of population, 82 persons per 
square mile. Muhammadans number 46,205 ; Hindus, 5452 ; and 
Sikhs, 122. Of the t36 towns and villages m the ict/isll, 102 con- 
tain less than two hundred inhabitants; 20 from fite hundred to 
a thousand; and 14 from one thousand to five thousand There is 
' no town of Sangarh, nor any place with a population exceeding fi\c 
thousand inhabitants. The ta/isil takes its name from a little mountain 
torrent, the Sangarh ; and the head-quarters are at the \ illagc of Taunsa. 
Principal crops — wheat, ddjra, jodr^ and cotton Reienue of the 
tahsU, ;^4977. The administrative staff consists of a tahnlddr and an 
honorary magistrate, who preside over 2 civil and 2 criminal courts ; 
strength of regular police, 28 men; village watch or rural police 
{chauk\ddr£)^ 38. 

Sdugarhl — Town in Sakoli tahsil, Bhanddrd District, Central 
Provinces; situated in lat. 20’ 58' n., long 80* e., 24 miles south east 
of Bhandird town, and 3 miles south of (he Seonf Bake (i 
SeonibandJ. Population (rSSi) 3172, namely, Hindus, 2637 , 
Muhammadans, 178; Jains, 7; and non-Hindu abonguxq i;c 
Manufactures of cotton cloth, which is larstiv exnorl(.d. 'I..I ••I: 
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I mile from the right bank of the Rohtak branch of the Western Jumna 
Canal. Population (iSSi) 5194, namely, Hindus, 4621; Muham- 
madans, 545; Jains, 25; and ‘others,* 3. Number of houses, S44. 
Rather an agricultural village than a town, with a school and post- 
office. 

Sangli. — Native State in the Political Agency of the Southern 
hlaratbd Countr)*, Bombay Presidency; consisting of six separate 
divisions — a group of villages near the valley of the Kistna; a second 
group between the Kolhdpur territory on the west and Jamkhandi 
State; a third group in Sholapur District, hear the junction of the Man 
and Bhtma rivers; a fourth in Dharudr District; a fifth just north of 
the town of Belgium; and the last to the south of the nver Malprabha 
and to the north-east of Kittiir in Belgium. The State contains a total* 
area of S96 square miles, of which about gi square miles are under 
forest. Population (1872) 223,663 ; (iSSi) 196,832, namely, males 
98 >o 37, and females 98,795, occupying 31,183 houses, in 5 towns and 
235 villages. Hindus number 172,257; Muhammadans, 13,082; 
and ‘others,’ ii,H93- 

The portion of the State of Singh watered by the Kistna is flat, 
and the soil particularly rich. The remaining divisions are plains 
surrounded by undulating lands, and occasionally intersected by ridges 
of hills. The prevailing soil is black. Irrigation is carried on from 
livers, wells, and tanks. The climate is the same as that of the 
Deccan generally, the air being very dry, especially when east winds 
prevail. The most common diseases are cholera, small-po.v, and fever. 
The chief products are millet, rice, wheat, gram, and cotton; and the 
manufactures coarse cotton cloth, and native articles of apparel. 

The chief of Sangli is a member of the Patwardhan family, whose 
founder Haribhat, a Konkan Brdliman, rose to military command 
under the first Peshwd, and receiv*ed grants of land on condition of 
n'^Uitary service. In 1772, Miraj descended to Chintiman Rao, grand- 
son, of Govind Rao Hari, the original grantee. Chintiman Rao being 
a cliUd of six )cars, the State was managed during his minority by his 
untlACangidhar Rio. When the minor came of age, he quarrelled 
with h?s uncle, who attempted to keep him out of his rights. Eventually 
the cstite was divided between them, the uncle retaining Miraj, and 
Cliintim\n Rio taking Singli. The revenue of Sangli was ^1^63, 518, 
and of MJraj, .;i^47.9So; the estates being respectively subject to a 
service of '^20 and 1219 horse. Chintiman Rio, the father of the 
present chie^of Singli, became a feudatory of the British Government 
on the downfall of the Peshwd in 1S1S-19. In 1846, the East India 
Company presented him with a sword in testimony of their rcsjjcct for 
his high character, and in acknowledgment of his fidelity and attach- 
ment to the British Government. Chintiman Rio died tn 1831. The 
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Wcf of Singli docs noi now any coninb’-l;on on accc-nt of ndhiary 
crvicc, ha\ing ceded lands of ibc annual \aluc of ^* 4 . 5^3 **' 
hercofl The family hold a liilc authoriiing adoi-lJotu 
The vwesent chief U Dhundi Rio Chmiiman.a Hindu of the Krih- 
nan caste. He ranVs as a ' hrsKlass’ Saulir in the Southern Mariihi 
>umr)*, and has jxjwcr to try capital offences without the cxi'tcss 
letmission of the Volitical Aecnt. Tins \>owcr, howeser, appl.cs to his 
jwn subjects only. In consequence of misgovctnmcni by the chief, an 
English officer was in 1873 appointed as Joint .\dminibtraior. The 
iharc of the chief in the administration consists in signing such papers 
is are placed before him. E\ cry impioi ement has proceeded from the 
Joint Administrator. The chief cnjo>san estimated gross reicnuQ of 
^98,135, and maintains a police force of 473 men ; of these, 43 arc 
mounted, 24 are cmplo) cd in the State band, and u o arc armed. There 
were in 18S3-84, 60 schools, of which 4 "cre guls' schools and 4 
Anglo-vernacular; number of pupils, 3611. Indigenous schools num- 
bered 36. There are in the State 5 municipalities; the largest has 
an income of 238, and the smallest of 1x7. In the eight jails 
of the State, 732 persons were confined in 18S3-S4- 

S§.nglL — Chief town of Singh Slate, Bombay Btesidency ; situated 
in lat. 16* si' 35" N., and long 74* 3&' ao" c,, on the river Kislna, a 
little north of the confluence of the Wdrna, and north-east of Kolhdpur. 
Population (1872) 12,961 , (1881) 13,272, namely, males 6755, and 
feroales65i7. Hindus numbered 10,786, Muhammadans, 1660; Jains, 
S20; and Chnstians, 6. The income of the mumcipalily in 1883-84 
Y‘“ The fon, in which is the chiefs palace and most of the 

public offices, was built about 80 5 ears ago- Dispensary and ten schools, 
including one for girls. 

Sangod. — Towm in Kotah State, Rdjputdna, Population (18S1) 
5006, namely, Hindus, 4261 ; Muhammadans, 582 ; and ‘others,’ 163. 

S 4 ng 0 l£l. — Sub-dnision of Sholapur District, Bombay Presidency, 
situated in the south-west cornet of the District, lait. 17® 8' to 
17* 4 ®' N’l and long. 74* 59' to 75* 32' e. Area, 649 square miles. 
Population (1S72) 62,960; (18S1) 62,849, namely, males 31,797, and 
females 31,052, occupying 8196 houses, in i towm and 75 villages. 
Hindus number 60,540, Muhammadans, 2197; and ‘others,’ 112. 
Sdngola is a level plain with a few treeless hillocks fringing its southern 
border. It is mostly bare of trees. V lUages are three or four miles apart. 
The chief river is the Mdn, which drams the Sub-division from west to 
nonh-cast for about 35 miles. Most of the soil is stony and barren j 
and much of it fu only for grazing. In 1882-83, including alienated 
lands, the total number of holdings was 3259, with an average area of 
about 54 acres. In iSSi-Sa, the area under actual cultivation was 
215,894 acres, of which 80x9 were twice cropped. Cereals and millets 
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occupied 187,840 aaesj pulses, 16,9825 oil-seeds, 9801 acres; fibres, 
5599 acres; and miscellaneous crops, 3691 acres. In 1883 the Sub- 
division contained 1 civil and 2 ciimmal courts ; police circles {th&n&i), 
3; regular police, 37 men; village watch ichaukiddrs)^ 115. Land 
revenue, ;^8454. 

Sdngola. — Chief town of the Sdngola Sub -division of ShoUpur 
District, Bombay Presidency , situated 19 miles south-west of Pandhar- 
pur, in lat. 17" 26' 30" N., and long. 75“ 14' 15" E. Population (1881) 
4726, namely, Hindus, 4294 ; Muhammadans, 403 ; and Jains, 29. 
Besides the revenue and police officers of the Sub-division, Sangola has 
a post-office, two schools, and a fort. The fort, which is now occupied 
by the Sub-divisional offices, is said to have been built by a Bijapur 
king ; and so prosperous was the town which grew up round it, that until 
it was plundered by Holkar’s Pathins m 1802, it was locally called the 
Golden Sangola {Sonydc/ie Sdn^o/d). The town has never recovered 
the sack of 1802, Mumcipalit), established in 1855, had an income in 
1883-84 of ;^i 46 ; incidence of taxation per head of population, 7d. 

Sangrdnipur. — Town m Champaran District, Bengal; situated in 
lat 26° 28' 38" N., and long. 84° 44' e., on the river Gandak. Population 
(1872) 6181. Not separately returned in the Census Report of 1881. 

Saegri — One of the Simla Hill States, Punjab. Area, 16 square 
miles. Sangri is situated south of the river Sutlej (Satlaj), and formerly 
belonged to the Rdjis of Killu, whose main possessions lay north of 
that river. Population (1881) 2593, all Hindus, residing in 435 
houses; number of families, 550. When the Gdrkhas were expelled 
by the British in 1815, the estate was restored to the Rija of 
Kulu. Hts territories north of the Sutlej were, however, conquered 
by the Sikhs, and the Rdjd took refuge in Sangri, where he died 
childless m 1841. On the country falling under British poner after 
the first Sikh war, his nephew was recognised, in 1847, as chief of 
Sangri The present (1884) Tika of Sangri is Hira Singh, a Rajput. 
Estimated gross revenue, ;^ioo. The chief products are opium and 
gram. 

SangTL — Sub-division of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Bengal, formed 
in March 1867. It comprises the tract of country between the rivers 
Sangu and Mdtdmuri, along the north-eastern frontier of Bengal, Owing 
to the manner in which the Census of tSSi was taken m this backward 
District, no separate details of population, etc arc available. In 18S3 
the Sub-divisioa contained i cUil and i criminal court, with a regular 
police force of 32 men, and a semi-military frontier police numbering 
* 35 - 

Sangu. — RKer of Chittagong, Bengal ; rises in the range of hills 
dividing Arakan from the Chittagong Hill Tracts, near the hill of 
Kuding. After a circuitous course of about 125 miles, generally 
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Ronhcily, o\cr a rocVy bc^J, u lUn<U;b-n, tt 

taVcs a lonuous ttc'-lcx))* tJjuiiii-n ibtuw^h Ct'****'*;;''"* ir.*J 

firally cmjtucs ii».cU into Vbe Uiy t-f Ikngal, in Ul. i :* 6' ar.J kr.,:- 
9 t* 53* about lo imlc» v>Jth of tJ.c *lbc ;» 

UiUlasfaras BaniUiban ; iv» bed bcic i» v^r.iU. tba.'y* in 

ordinary iTmcs during ibe tarn* lhi» n\cr l^cfotnc* deej', tiar.^cious 
and njAd. In its uyj*cr teaches the w called \iy the h.ulntcn 

the Rigray Khyaung; m;dwa>, before tntenns it.c v^uis it u knoan 
as the Sabik Khyaung. U i» na%igablc by Urge cat go lK»ai\ for a 
distance of 30 miles throughout the year. 'I'hc viinciiul tiibutaiy i% 
the Dolu. 

Sajlivarsautc. — Abr/'J or admimsiralitc Iicad<tuaitcrs of Yclusa* 
virashime tJM, in the icrniory of Coorg lacs on the Met kata 
Kodlipet road. Distance from Merkira, 3S miles. Population (iSSlt) 
390. The name of the village is dtriscd from a weekly fair held on 
Saturday. Manufacture of coarse cloth. 

SabjiLu. — Small village in Tliina (Tanna) District, Rombay Presi- 
dency, and a station on the llombay, llaroda, and Central India Rail- 
way. Believed to have been formerly a large town, and tlic place uhcrc 
the Pitsls first landed in India. Known to the Portuguese, and long 
after their time, as ‘St. John ’ 

Saatjeli. — Petty State of Rewd Kdntha, Bombay Presidency. Area, 
33^ square miles, contains 12 villages. Po[)ulation (tSSt) 3751. 
Estimated revenue, ;^i7oo. No tribute is paid. 'I'hc chief is named 
Thdkur Pattdb Smhji. The land is fertile, but the people are Bhlls 
and poor husbandmen. 

Sankaridnig {Sanka-^iri —Village m Tnehengod td/ul-, 

Salem District, Madras. Lat n' 28' 52" n., long 77* 55' 40* e. 
Population (iSSi) 1302, dwelling in 280 houses. Sub - magistrate’s 
court, railway station, Roman Catholic chapel, and telegraph office. 

The village is situated at the foot of the Durgam or Drvig, a square 
mass of gneiss rising 1000 feet above the plain, and 2345 feet above 
sea-level, completely terraced with fortifications, while half-w'ay up, 
like a pearl set m emeralds, a white mosque nestles amongst the rich 
foliage which still covers part of the hiU. On the summit is a small 
plateau, with a good supply of water stored in the rock. Viewed from 
below, the hill is a source of interest to the geologist, from the very fine 
specimens of granite veins piercing the gneiss, which have been exposed 
in the course of ages. 

The Drdg was a place of great strength, and was not attempted 
by Colonel IVood in 176S, when he captured all the surrounding 
forts. The fortifications on the summit show traces of European 
engineering. 

SaakarkatL — ^\'illage in Khdlna District, BengaL Noted for its 
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numerously attended fair held during the Dtir^d-puja^ Z>»V, and Rath 
Jdtrd festivals. Bi-weekly market 

SankarnainarkoiL — Tdluk or Sub-division of Tinnevelii District, 
Madras Presidency. Area, 712 square miles. Population (iSSi) 
181,064, namely, males 89,566, and females 91,498, occupying 37,817 
houses, in 3 to^vns and no villages. Hindus number 172,633; 
Muhammadans, 2666; Christians, 5761; and ‘others,’ 4. The tdluk 
lies at the foot of the ghdU^ and contains both red and black soils. 
The red-soil country is broken into \'alleys and ridges by numerous 
small torrents and streams descending from the mountains. Its 
principal wealth lies in its irrigated lands. Rice, plantain-gardens, 
and betel- vines are the products grown under irrigation. One-fourth 
of the whole area is black cotton soil, being a portion of the great 
cotton plain which occupies the north and north-east portion of 
Tinne%elli District. The greater portion of the cotton soil of the 
tdluk is poor. In 1SS3 the tdluk contained 2 criminal courts; 
police circles (tkJnJs), S; regular police, 52 men. Land revenue, 
^26,464. 

SankarnailiarkoiL — Town in Tinnevelii District, Madras Presi- 
dency; situated in lat. 9* 10' 10' x., and long. 77’ 34' 35' E., 10 miles 
east of the road from Madura to Tra\ancore. Population (iSSi) 8212, 
dwelling in 1543 houses. Hindus number 7679; iluhammadans, 
455 ; and Christians, 78. A large, well-built tmvn, with fine temples 
and tanks; and the head-quarters of Sankamainirkoil tdluk. Post- 
othce. 

Sankarpnr. — Town in Chanda District, Central Provinces ; situated 
in laL 20* 3S* X., and long 79* 34’ e., 16 miles nonh-north-east of 
Chimar, Population (iSSi) 1758. Government school Under the 
Marathis, a cannon foundry’ was worked in Sankarpur, and some half- 
finished guns >et remain. 

Szmkeswar (more correctly Skuukkfszc’ur or ‘the A god '). — 

Town in Belgium District, Bombay Presidency ; situated in lat 16* 
15' X., and long. 74" 31' 30’ £,,27 miles north by west of Belgium 
town. Population (tSSi) Si 09. Sankeswar has a large traffic carried 
on by about 50 traders, who caport cotton and import drj' cocoa-nuts, 
dates, spices, and currj* stuff. The ordinal)* industiy* is the weaving of 
waist-cloths, women’s robes, and blankets. Post-office, three schools, 
two of them private, an old temple, and a monasterj*. 

Sankh. — River of Chutii Xagpur, Bengal ; rises in the west of 
Ixihardagi District, and after a tortuous course of 120 miles, first 
suuih-wcstcrly and then south-easterly, joins the South Koel m Gangpur 
S'vite. The united stream, under the lumc of the Brihmanf, enters 
the sea in the north of Onssa. The confluence of the Soutli Kocl and 
ll'.c fcankh is the most picturesque spot in Ganepur. Local tradition 
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numerously attended fair held during the Diirgti~j)ujdf Dol^ and Rath 
/J/rd festivals. Bi-wcekly market. 

SankamainarkoiL — TdJuh or Sub-divisloa of Tinnevelli District, 
Madras Presidency. Area, 712 square nnles. Population (rSSi) 
181,064, namely, males 89,566, and females 91,498, occupying 37,817 
houses, in 3 towns and iro villages. Hindus number 172,633; 
Muhammadans, 2666; Christians, s?6i; and 'others,' 4. The /dh/k 
lies at the foot of the ^hdts, and contains both red and black soils. 
The red-soil country is broken into valleys and ridges by numerous 
small torrents and streams descending from the mountains: Its 
jirincipal wealth lies in its irrigated lands. Rice, plantain-gardens, 
and betel-vines are the products grown under irrigation. One-fourth 
of the whole area is black cotton soil, being a portion of the great 
cotton plain which occupies the north and north-east portion of 
Tinnevelli District The greater portion of the cotton soil of the 
td/uk is poor. In 1883 the td/uh contained 2 criminal courts; 
police circles {thands)^ 8 ; regular police, 52 men. Land revenue, 
;^ 26 , 464 - 

Sankarnaindrkoii. — Town in Tinnevelli District, Rtadras Presi- 
dency ; situated in lat. 9“ 10' 10'' N., and long. 77* 34' 35" E., 10 miles 
east of the road from ^^ad^ra to Travancore. Population (1S81) 8212, 
dwelling in 1542 houses. Hindus number 7679; Muhammadans, 
455 ; and Christians, 78. A large, well-built town, with fine temples 
and tanks; and the bead-quarters of Sankarnaiiufrkoil idiuk. Post- 
office, 

SankarpUT. — Town m Chandd District, Central Provinces; situated 
in lat 20* 38' V., and long 79“ 34' E, 16 miles north-north-east of 
Chimdr. Population (1881) X758. Government school. Under the 
Mardthas, a cannon foundry was worked m Sankarpur, and some Iialf- 
fmished guns yet remain. 

Sankeswar (more correctly Sftankhtnmr or 'the Shankh god'), — 
Town in Belgium Distnet, Bombay Presidency ; situated in lat 16* 
15' .V,, and long. 74* 31* 30 ' e, 27 miles north by west of Belgium 
town. Population (1881)8109. Sankeswar has a large traffic carried 
on by about 50 traders, uho export cotton and import dry cocoa-nuts, 
dates, Spices, and curry stuff. The ordinary industry is the weaving of 
waist-cloths, women’s robes, and blankets. Post-office, three schools, 
two of them private, an old temple, and a monastery. 

Saakh. — Uiicr of Chutia Nagpur, Bengal; rises in the west of 
l.obardagi District, and after a tortuous course of rao miles, first 
south-westerly and then south-easterly, joins the South Koel in Gang|)ur 
Suite. The united stream, under the name of the Brihmanf, enters 
thv sea in the north of Orissa. The confluence of the South KocI and 
the isankh is the most picturesque spot in Gangpur. Local tradition 
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of the temple moAind, at a distance of 400 feet, lies the capital of an 
ancient pillar, bearing an erect figure of an elephant, wanting the trank 
and tail. The capital is described by General Cunningham as being of 
the well-known bell-shape, reeded perpendicularly with a honeysuckle 
abacus, as in the pillar at Allahabad ; and it evidently belongs to the 
same period, the 3rd century B.C. Hence General Cunningham con- 
siders it identical with Asoka's monument, mentioned by the Chinese 
Pilgrims, although the latter was said to be crowned by the figure of a 
lion — a discrepancy which the learned arclioeologist explains away by 
supposing that the trunk was already broken off in the i^th century a.d , 
and that the animal could no longer be distinguished at a height of 50 
feet above the ground. | 

South of the temple of Bisari Devi, again, at a distance of 200 feet, 
occurs a third small mound of ruins, apparently the rema|ns of a stupa; 
while, 600 feet due east is a fourth mound, 600 feet by 500, known as 
Nivi-ka-kot, which seems to contain the remains of some large enclosed 
budding like a Buddhist monastery. The fort and the various mounds 
which surround the temple form a mass of rains 3000 feet in length 
by zooo in breadth, or nearly 2 miles in circuit; but this sppce appears 
only to enclose the citadel and the religious edifices whic^ gathered 
round the three holy staircases by which Buddha descended^ upon the 
earth. The city itself, which surrounded the central holy vendosure, 
was girt by an earthen rampart upwards of 3^ miles in circumference, 
and suU distinctly traceable in the shape of an irregular doldecagon. 
Three openings which occur in the rampart are traditionalJy\pointed 
out as the gates of the ancient city. South-east of the Sankiaa ruins 
lies the tank of the Ndga, known as Karewar, land identified With a 
‘ dragon tank ’ described by Fa-Hian. The city w’as pcobably desiroyed 
during the wars betwxen Prithwi Rij of Delhi and Jai Chand of KAnauJ. 
Other interesting ruins occur in the neighbouring village of sAbai- 
Aghat, J mile distant north-west. ^ * 

Sankos (or Suvarnakos ; so called from its golden sands). — RJvcr 
of North-Eastern Bengal, flowing through the low tract of counV/ 
between the Himalayas and the Brahmaputra, where no river preserves 
its identity amid the frequent fluvial changes that laj^e place )ear iV 
>car. It can only be affirmed that the name is giv'^y is idiifcrcnt parti 
of its course, to a river that flows southward fro’kffjcc, thhutdn Hills, I 
and ultimately joins the Brahmaputra, in lat. 25* Sc. d long. S^yi) 

52' E. The main channel of this river forms the l>etwccn[ 

the Eastern and Western Dwdrs, thus separating Bengal from Assam. 
Its chief tributaries arc the Kiljaiif and Rdidlmk on the right bank,| 
and the Gadidhar on the left. The name of the Gauadiiar is commonly| 
applied to the united stream. 

Sdnkabi — Customs division in Koldba District, Bombay 
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Presidency. Under Sinksbi are two ports — Antora, the port of Pen 
on the Pen creek, and Ndgolhna at the head of the Rewas creek or 
Amba ruer. Average annual value of sea-borne trade for the five )ears 
ending 1883-84 — Imports,;^42,69o; exports, ;^87, 172; total, 29,862. 
In 1S83-S4 the trade amounted to — imports, j;^l4 2,041 ; exports, 
^^87,498; total, 29,539. 

Sdnkshl (also known as Badr-tid-diii or Dargahcha Kila, from a tomb 
or dargah of the saint Badr-ud-din at its foot) — Fort in the Pen Sub- 
division of Koliba District, Bombay Presidency ; situated on a hill about 
five miles north-cast of Pen town. The scene of repeated struggles 
between the Gujarat and Ahmadnagar princes and the Portuguese, 
passing into the possession of cither power more than once. In 1827, 
Sinkshi was the scene of an encounter between a detachment of the 
4th Rifles and a band of fanatical dakdits, m which three European 
soldiers w ere killed. The place was the head-quarters of a Sub- division 
until 1866, when they were removed to Pen. 

Sann. — Town in the Mdnjhand tdluk of Sehwin Sub-division, 
Kardchi (Kurrachee) District, Sind, Bombay Presidency; situated in 
lat. 26* N., and long. 63* 8' e., close to the western bank of the Indus, 
at the mouth of a torrent that issues from the Laki Hills ; on the main 
road from Kotri to Sehwdn, being 1 1 miles north of Mdnjhand, and 1 1 
south of Amri. Sann station, on the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Raihvay, is 
a little more than two miles from the town. To the south-west of 
Sann is the ruined fort of Ranf-ka-kot, said to have been constructed 
by two of the Talpur Mirs early in the present century, at a cost of 
12 /dkksoi rupees (say ^120, Qoo) Originally the river flowed near the 
walls, but when its course changed, the fort was abandoned. Sann has 
no trade or manufactures of any consequence ; but as it is situated on the 
trunk road, kdjilas (caravans), w ilh various commodities from Kandahar 
and Kheldt, pass through it Sann is the head-quarters of a tappaddr ; 
it also contains a post-office, school, dhannsdla, and a small police post. 
Population (1872) 1798, namely, 1362 Muhammadans and 436 
Hindus ; not separately returned in the Census Report of 1881. 

- Sanosrsu — Petty State in the JhiUwdr division of Kithiiwar, 
i‘>''ibay Presidency ; consisting of 3 v illages, w ith i shareholder or tnbutc- 
p^_er. Area, 13 square miles. Population (1881) 1140. Estimated 
revenue, ;^403» of which 12s. is paid as tribute to the British 
Government, and ^^3, os. 2A. to the Nawdb of Junigarh. 

Sansar Dbdrx — Grotto and place of pilgnroage in Debra Dun 
District, North-Weslem Provinces. LaL 30* 21' N., long. 78* 6’ e- 
A waterfall gushes from a deft in the rock, with a grotto behind it, 
in which stalactites are formed. The Hindus consider it sacred 
to Mahadeva, and visit it in considerable numbers. Distant from 
Mussoorce (Masilri) about 1 2 miles. 
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SANTAL PARGANAS, THE. 

Santil Parganis, The. — District m the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bengal, lying between 23* 48' and 25* 19' n. lat,, and between 86’ 30' 
and 87’ 58' E. long. Area, 5456 square miles. Population, according 
to the Census of 1881, 1,568,093 souls. The Santal Pargands form 
the southern portion of the Bhagalpur Division. They are bounded 
on the north by the Districts ofBhdga/pur and Purniah; on the east by 
Maldah, hlurshiddbad, and BirbhUm ; on the south by Bardwdn and 
Manbhum j and on the west by Hazdribagh, Monghyr, and Bhagalpur. 
The administrative head-quarters are at Dujika. 

Physical Aspects . — Three distinct types of country are represented 
in the Santal Parganas. In the east of the District, a belt of hills 
stretches with a semicircular curve for about a hundred miles from the 
Ganges to the Niinbil river. West of this is a rolling tract of long 
ridges with intervening depressions, covering an area of about 2500 
square- miles. The third type is exemplified by a narrow, almost 
continuous, strip of alluvial land about 170 miles in length, lying 
for the most part along the loop-line of the East Indian Railway. The 
total area of this alluvial tract is about 650 square miles. The undulating 
upland tract, which includes the Sub-divisions of Deogarh and Jamtara 
and the southern portion of Goddd, is m many parts overgrown with 
jungle ; and the gneiss, which forms the geological basis of the District 
generally, is here overlaid by the carboniferous shales and sandstones 
that form the Deogarh coal-field. 

The Rajma-Hal Hills, w-hich abruptly rise from the valley of the 
Ganges, were, until very recently, regarded as a continuation of the 
Vindhyan range of Central India. It has been found, however, that 
not only are they physically quite detached from the Vindhyan 
hill system, but geologically there is nothing m common between the 
two. The Rijmahdl Hills occupy an area of about 2000 square miles, 
of which 1366 square nu 7 es are in the Government estate of the Diman- 
i-koh; they nowhere rise higher than 2000 feet above the sea, their 
average elevation being considerably less. Among the highest ridges 
arc Mori and Sendgarsa, each about 2000 feet above the sea. The 
principal ranges of the Rdjmahdl Hills outside the Ddman-i-koh arc the 
Niini, Sankara, Rdmgarh, Kulanga, Sarbor, Sundardthi,.Lakshmanpiir, 
and Sabdialx Singanmat, a peak in the Sankara range, is well know n as 
a landmark for all the country round. Most of tiicsc hills arc covered 
almost to their summits with dense jungle, and are difficult of access. 
There arc, however, numerous passes tlirough the successive rangc.s 
over which good roads might witliout difficulty be made. 

The Ganges forms the northern and a large part of the eastern boundary 
of the Santal P.argands, and all the rivers of the District eventually 
flow either into it or into the Bhdgirathf. The chief of these rivers 
are the Gumdnf, the Moral, the Bdnsloi, the Brdhmanf, the Mor or 
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Mordkhi with Us tributary the Naubil, the Ajai, and the Barikhar. 
None of them is navigable throughout the year. 

Foresls. — Although the face of the country is to a large extent 
covered with jungle, there are no forests in the Santdl I’arganas 
which contain timber of much commercial value. Government obtains 
a small revenue by leasing out the right to cut timber for fire- 
wood in the Diman-i-koh; and trifling amounts are realized by the 
landholders in the form of royalties on every axe employed in 
cutting wood. The characteristic tree of the jungles of the District 
is the s 6 l, large numbers of A\hich are floated down the Mor during the 
rains, while still more are exported during the dry season on sagars or 
block-wheeled carts. 

Jungle Products , — The principal jungle products of the Santdl 
Parganas are the following : — Lac, found on the polds, ier, and pipal 
trees, and exported in small quantities from the Mahdrdjpur station, 
but not locally manufactured, Tasar silk cocoons are gathered in 
large quantities by the Santdls and Pahdrids. Dhinid or resin is obtained 
by girdling the sdt tree. Beeswax, catechu, honey, sdbui grass, konju, 
and Jouibdr, tw'o creepers used for making rope, and also a variety 
of edible products, are collected in the jungles. The use of jungle 
products as a means of subsistence is confined, for the most part, to 
Pahdrids, Santdls, and Bhui)ds. Patches of grazing ground are to be 
found in all the hills and jungles, but cattle are not brought from other 
Districts for grazing. 

Minerals, — Coal and iron are found in almost all parts of the 
Santdl Pargands, The various attempts that have been made to work 
coal-mines, and to quarry building-stone in the District, are noticed in 
a subsequent paragraph. In 1850, some copper and silver ores were 
dug up by Captain Shenvill in the Sub-District of Deoghar. Fourteen 
pounds of silver ore were treated in Calcutta by Jlr. H. Piddington, 
Curator of the Museum of Economic Geology, and yielded 154 
grams of pure silver, showing it to be ‘far above an average ore.’ 
The copper ore was found to be very poor. Picturesque waterfalls 
are formed near the villages of Kuskir^ Sinhpur, and Mahdrdjpur, and 
there are several mineral spnngs in the District. 

Ftrce Natura, — Tigers, leopards, bears, hj’xnas, deer, and wald 
hog, with a variety of small game, are common almost everywhere. 
Elephants and rhinoceros used to be seen, but have now almost died 
ouL Wild ducks, pigeons, geese, snipe, partridges, and quail abound 
in the marshes of the alluvial part of the District. 

History , — The administrative history of the Santdl Pargands is the 
history of the gradual withdrawal of the territory now comprised in the 
District from the operation of the general Regubtions ; that withdrawal 
being throughout dictated by a regard for the peculiar national 
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character of the two races of Pahdrids and Santdls. The policy was 
in the first instance set on foot by ifr. Augustus Cleveland, Collector 
of Bhdgalpur, in the rules which he proposed for the management of 
the Paharias between 1780 and 1784. These rules, which are referred 
to in the article on Bhagalpur District, were incorporated in Regula- 
tion L of 1796, so that Cleveland has a fair claim to be considered 
the author of the Non-Regulation system. It followed, however, from 
confirming the Paharias in possession of the hills, that disputes arose 
between them and the Hindu zaviinddrs of the plains as to the right 
of grazing cattle and cutting timber along the lower slopes. That 
the hills had really or nominally belonged to the zaminddrs, there can 
be no doubt j but the troubles following the British accession, and 
shortly afterwards the great famine of 1769-70, had weakened or 
destroyed their control. Cleveland practically assumed possession of 
the hills on behalf of Government; they were excluded from the 
Permanent Settlement in 1793 ; and finally in 1823, the Government by 
Resolution declared its proprietary right in the hills, and ordered that the 
tract covered by this declaration should be demarcated. Accordingly, 
in 1825, two Government officials were deputed to demarcate with 
solid masonry pillars the present area of the Ddman-i-koh or ‘ skirts of 
the hills,’ a work which was not completed till 1833. The great central 
valley still remained the property of the zamhtddr of pargand Bhagal- 
pur till 1839, when it too was resumed. The permission to Santdls 
to settle in the valleys and on the lower slopes of the Ddman-i-koli 
stimulated Santdl immigration to an enormous extent ; and it might 
be supposed that the natural consequence of that immigration would 
have been the admission of the Santdls to the exceptional privileges 
which the Pahdrids already enjoyed. But this measure, although more 
than once proposed, was not approved by Government; and the next 
phase in the history of the District is the Santdl rebellion of 1855-56. 

The story of that rebellion, and the causes which led to it, w'ould 
occupy more space than can here be given ; but the reader will find an 
exhaustive account of it in Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal, and 
a shorter sketch under article Indiv {anfe, Vol. vi.). The Santdls, 
starting with the desire to revenge themselves on the Hindu money- 
lenders who had taken advantage of their simplicity and improvidence, 
found themselves arrayed in arms against the British Government. 
The insurrection was not repressed without bloodshed, but it led to 
the establishment of a form of administmtion congenial to the Santdl 
immigrants ; and a land settlement has recently been carried out on 
conditions favourable to the occupants of the soil 

Population . — No estimate of the population of the entire District 
exists previous to the Census of 1873. That enumeration disclosed 
a total of 1,359, 287 persons; while the last Census in iSSi returned 
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a total of 1,586,093, or an apparent increase of 308,806, or 24*52 
per cent., in 9 years. This increase, however, is to a >ery large 
extent only nominal, and is mainly attributable to the much greater 
accuracy of the enumeration in 1S81. The results of the Census 
of 1881 may be summarized as folIo\YS ; — Area of District, 5456 
square miles; towns 4, and \iUagcs 11,250; number of houses, 
252,486, namely, 246,746 occupied, and 5740 unoccupied. Total 
population, 1,568,093, namely, males 785,330, and females 782,763. 
Average density of population, 287*4 persons per square mile ; towns 
and Milages per square mile, 2’oG; persons per toi\n or village, 139; 
houses per square mile, 46*28; persons per occupied house, 6*36. 
Classified according to sex and age, there were — under 15 years of age, 
boys 368,939, and girls 358,530; total children, 727,469, or 46-4 
per cent of the population: 15 years and upwards, men 416,391, and 
Vkomen 424,233; total adults, 840,624, or 53*6 per cent. The 
abnormally large proportion of children is due to the fact that the 
aboriginal Santdls are one of the most prolific races in Bengal, 

Rcli^on, — Classified according to religion, the Census of iSSi 
returned the population as follows; — Hindus, 8^7,590, or 534 per 
cent; Muhammadans, 108,899, or 6*8 per cent., Christians, 3057; 
Buddhists, 132; Sikhs, 54; Jains, 2; Jews, 6; and tribes professing 
aboriginal religions, 608,353, or 38 4 per cent , of whom 559,602 were 
Santdls and 11,995 K-ols, the remainder being made up of other 
tribes. 

Among the higher Hindu castes. Brahmans number 36,075 , Rajputs, 
28,124; Babhans or cultivating Brahmans, 5406; Kayasths, 7820; 
and Baniyds, 28,124. The lower or Siidra castes of Hindus include the 
following: — Ghdtwdl, not properly a caste, although returned as such 
in the Census Report, but a branch of the aboriginal race of Bhuijds. 
They, however, take the name of Ghdtwdl as a caste designation to 
denote their occupation as guardians of the hill passes. They keep 
fqwls and pigs; but the well-to-do members of the tribe claim to be 
Kshattnyas. The number of Ghdtwals returned as such in the Census 
Report of 1881 was 38,032. Godld, the most numerous caste in the 
District, 88,544; Dorn, 35,723; Chamdr, 33,546, Lohdr, 26,433; 
Teli, 24,986; Ndpit, 21,714; Kumbhdr, 21,484, Mdl, 20,533; Sunri, 
t 9 i 059 > Musahar, 18,588; Baurf, 18,515; Kahdrs, t6,GoS; Koerf, 
13,589; Madak, 13,462; K-urmi, 13,177, Dhanuk, 12,162; Kalu, 
10,929; Dosddh, 10,801; Kaibartta, 10,749, Han, S894; Tdntf, 
S864; Dhobi, 8052; Raj war, 6215; Barhii, 5841; Bagdi, 5104; 
Kalwdr, 4673; Sonir, 4156; Mali, 3S07 ; Tainbuli, 31S6; ^^allah, 
2799 ; Kandu, 2772 ; Chisd, 2626 ; Sadgop, 2471 ; Tasi, 2420 ; Tatwd, 
2401; Tior, 2381; and Barui, 2218. Caste-rejecting Hindus were 
returned at Si 93, of whom 6346 were Vaisbnavs. 
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The Muhammadans in i88i numbered 108,899, or 6*33 per cent, 
of the population, classified according to sect into — Sunnis, 96,736; 
Shids, 2607 ; and unspecified, 9556. The Musalmdn population of 
Deogarh Sub-division is said to have been introduced early in the i8(h 
century by the Muhammadan Raja of Nagar in BIrbhutn District, of 
whose zamitidari or principality it formed a part In Dumka Sub- 
division, the Muhammadans mostly belong to the low weaving castes, 
whose adherence to the religion of Isldm is little more than 
nominal. A few Wahdbi revivalists are found in Rdjmahdl Sub- 
division, where the landholders are Muhammadans, and memories of 
Musalmdn domination still survive. Taking the Santal Parganas as a 
whole, the Muhammadans do not hold a high social position, and are 
a far less wealthy and less influential body than the Hindus. 

Of the aboriginal population, 608,353 are returned as still professing 
their primitive faiths. Of these, 559,602 are returned as Santdis, 1 1,995 
as Kols, and 36,756 as belonging to other aboriginal tribes. Besides 
these, the Census returns show 108,355 aborigines among Hindus, 
consisting of — Bhuiyds, 61,640; Santdis, 914S ; Bhumijs, 3880; Khdr- 
wdts, 2862; Kols, 2094; Gonds, 571; and other tribes, 28,160. The 
Paharids are not returned separately in the Census of 1881, and are 
probably included with the general body of Santdis. Total Hindu and 
non-Hindu aboriginal population, 716,708. This, however, does not 
include aborigines converted to the faith of IsUm or to Christianity; 
and the list of Hindu castes includes several undoubted aboriginal and 
semi-aboriginal tribes ; the Ghdtwdls, Baun's, Binds, etc. An 
account of the Santdis forms the subject of the following article in 
this volume. 

The Christian population of the Santdl Pargands amounted at the 
time of the Census of 1881 to 3057 souls, namely, Europeans, 
Americans, and Africans, 1S2 ; Eurasians, 108; natives of India, 2718; 
and ‘others,' 49. Nearly all the converts belong to the aboriginal 
races who are engaged in agriculture; and Christianity hits produced 
little effect upon the general Hindu population, or on the more civilised 
inhabitants of the towns. The Church Missionary Society has stations 
in the District at Hiranpur, Tdljhari, Godda, Bhagaid, and Bahdwa; 
as also has the Santdl Home Mission, with its head-quarters at Dumka. 
A private mission carries on work in Jamidrd. Within the past few 
scars, attempts have been made, through the Rev. L. O. Skrefsrud, 
the head of the Santdl Home Mission, to improve the condition of 
the converts by establishing Christian colonics of Santdl agriculturists 
in Assam, where unlimited spare land is available. Between 1880 and 
• 885, nine such villages, with a total population of between 600 and 
;co men, women, and children, had been settled in the Gumd dwdr 
trad 0/ Goilpdri District. The Rev. II. P. Boerrensen, in charge of 
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the Settlementj reported in September 1885, that the colony had suc- 
cessfully passed the initial stage of experiment ; that a considerable 
area of land had been reclaimed from jungle and brought under culti- 
vation j that, free from the pressure of Bengali landlords and usurers, 
and with a splendid soil yielding rich crops, the colonists, with three 
or four individual exceptions, had all become well-to-do, and many of 
them rich according to Santal ideas. The whole of the debt due to 
Government, incurred in the shape of advances made to start the 
undertaking, has been paid off by the settlers. 

Ethnical Division of the People , — The distribution of the races in the 
Santil Parganis is traceable rather to the controlling action of Govern- 
ment, than to the geographical position or physical conformation of the 
District. The colony of Pahirids which occupies the Rdjmahdl hills 
is like an advanced outpost, cut off from the main body of the abori- 
ginal races farther west by the great Aryan line of communication 
between Bengal and Bebar. Although the crests of the ranges are 
barren enough to deter any other race from contesting their possession 
with the Pahdrids, yet there is little doubt that but for the ring fence 
erected by Government between 1825 and 1833, all the lands of the 
low er le% els would have been occupied by Bengali or Hindustdnl immi- 
grants. Since the enclosure of the Ddman-i-koh, however, a continual 
stream of Santdl immigrants has been pouring mto the District from 
Hazdnbdgh and Mdnbhum, and occupying the valleys and lower slopes 
of the hills which the Pahdrids do not cultivate. The remaining in- 
liabitants of the District are either Bengali immigrants from the south- 
east, op Hindustanis from the north-west; but the Census returns afford 
no means of estimating the relative strength of the two nationalities in 
the Santdl Pargands. With reference to the three tracts of hilly, un- 
dulating, and alluvial country into which the District is divided, it may 
be laid down with approximate correctness that the hilly country is 
inhabited mainly by Santils, Pahdrids, and other aboriginal Inbes ; the 
undulating region by semi-aboriginal races, w ith a smaller proportion of 
aborigines and a fair spnnkUng of Ary an settlers ; and the alluvial strip 
of country almost entirely by Ary’ans. 

Tkti'/j and Rural Population . — The population is almost entirely 
rural, and the only places with upwards of five thousand inhabit- 
ants are Dcogakh, population (iSSi) 8005 \ Sahibganj, the 
great commercial mart on the Ganges, population 651a. The only 
other places with any pretensions to be called towns are Dumka, the 
administrative head-quarters of the District, 2075 ; and Rajiuhal, 
3S39. Of the 11,250 villages, as many as S99S contain less than two 
hundred inhabitants ; rSSi between two hundred and five hundred ; 335 
between five hundred and a thousand ; 33 between one thousand and two 
thousand; and 3 between two thousand and three thousand inhabitants. 
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As regards occupation, the Census Report returns the male popula- 
tion under the follow ing si\ classes;— (i) Professional class, including 
civU and miUtary, 7x34; (2) domestic class, 14,625 j (3) commercial 
class, including traders and citriers, 15,3235 (4) agricultural and 
pastoral class, including gardeners, 325,7185 (5) manufacturing and 
industrial class, including all artisans, 27,593 5 and (6) indefinite and 
unspecified class, comprising general labourers and male children, 

394,937. 

Apiculture. — Rice forms the staple food-grain of the DistricL JirSn 
ox Jman nee, the winter croj) of the )ear, is of two kinds — bdo, which is 
sow n broadcast 5 and n’/J <//;*/«, which is transplanted 5 of these, forty 
varieties arc named. In the alluvial strip of country which runs along 
the eastern boundary of the District, rice is largely cultivated; and the 
lower slojics of the ridges in the undulating tract, as well as the swampy 
ground between those ridges, arc also sownw'ith rice. Level terraces 
arc cut out of the hillsides, which thus present the appearance of a 
series of stciis varying from one to five feet in height. These rice 
terraces arc tloodcd as soon as possible alter the rains set in, small 
banks being left round the edge of each plot to hold the water. 
Among the other crops of the District arc millets, wheat, barley, 
inaiic, various pulses and oil-seeds, jute, lla\, sugar-cane (of which 
four varieties arc distinguished), cotton, and indigo. There arc 
two seasons for sowing indigo; the spring sowings arc put into the 
ground in March, and reaped in June; and llic autumn or October 
sowings are also cut in the following June. 

No accurate statistics are available showing tlic area under different 
crops; and it is evident from what has been said regarding the physical 
aspects of the District, and the mode of rice cultivation in the un* 
dulaling tract, that there would be considerable ditUculty in esti- 
mating the aggregate area under rice. The food crops grown in 
the District are, (i) nee, (2)_/j;jrVd or maize, and (3) other grains, such 
as millet and pulses. Of tliis food supply locally produced, nee 
forms elev cn - siMcenths 5 jjuuJ three - siMccnlhs. Tlicrc arc large 
stn^'tches of spare land all over the District, and cultivation is being 
grailyally extended to them, 

N^seicniific s}stem of rotation has as jet been dc\ c!oi>cd, but a 
soil oKrotation is followed on high lands only recently brought under 
cuUivau^, which arc sown for three successive jears with oil-seeds or 
puLcv yn homestead lands around the cultivator’s house, which 
cMu bo tho^i’jghly manured, it is a common practice to alternate Indian 
Corn wuh mjyurd. Manure, consisting of cow-dung, wood ashes, ami 
mud iiotn th\ bottom of tanks, is commonly used for sugar-cane, and 
fur sueh higl> iVd t-tops as Indian torn, tobacco, and mustard, when 
ll.kj aic m the v^g,\ibombood of the house, and caiv conveniently be 
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attended to. Rice is not manured at all. Irrigation is cfTccted for the 
most part by bdndhs or small embankments thrown across the upper 
and narrower ends of the trough-hke hollows uhich make up the surface 
of the countr)'. Each embankment thus holds up the natural drainage 
and forms a small rcser\oir at a high level. Land below the 
growing a rice crop can be irrigated by leading the water round the 
edges of the embankment, or by cutting the embankment itself j while 
the wheat, barley, sugar-^:ane, and poppy crops of the adjacent high 
lands can be watered by a lift Wells arc not used for irrigation. 

There is no tendency towards the formation of a distinct landless 
labouring class. Such a class formerly existed m the kamids or bonds- 
men, the nature of whose servitude is described in the article on 
‘Hazaribigh District (\ol. v. pp. 376, 377)- This system, however, was 
put an end to in the Santdl Pargands by the late Sir George Yule, when 
Commissioner of the Bhdgalpur Division, who ordered the cancellation 
of all kamid bonds, and sent the kamids to work upon the railway then 
under construction. The agricultural day-labourers, ^YhlIe finding their 
regular employment in working for others, are not, as a class, absolutely 
landless, and generally have small patches of cultivation of their own. 
Of such labourers there are two kinds, known as knshdns and bliagidr. 
The krishdn cither uses his own agricultural implements and takes 
one-half of the produce, or uses his emplojcr's implements and gets 
only one-third. In any case, the eniplojer pajs the rent and provides 
the seed. The i/mg-zlfr works on less advantageous terms, as he not 
only contributes his personal labour and the use of his own agricultural 
implements, but also finds the seed, and only receives one-half of the 
produce. 

In consequence of the enhanced demand for labour on the railway 
and public works, wages have risen materially of late years. Prices of 
food-grams and of all agricultural produce have also risen. Common 
rice in iSS3~84 sold at the rate of 19^ sers per rupee, or 5s. gd. per 
cwt.; and wheat at 14^ sers per rupee, or 7s. 9d. per cwt. These prices 
are rather abov e the average, owing to the ) ear being one of deficient 
rainfall 

Natural Calamities. of a serious kind is not known in 

the Santal Parganis. Owing to the completeness of the natural 
drainage, floods are almost impossible o\er a large area; on the rare 
occasions on which the crops in the ailu\ial tract have been injured 
by flood, the loss thus caused was more than compensated by the 
increased yield of the high lands. Drought caused considerable 
distress in the Santal Pargands in i SCO, and again m 1S74, In the 
former year the price of rice rose in July to 7} sers, and in August to 
63 sers for the rupee j in the latter year the highest price was 10 sers. 
The fact of rice rising to 10 or 14 sers, or paddy to 20 or 35 sers. 
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would indicate the approach of famine, and relief measures would 
become necessary. It has been remarked that abundant crops of 
wild fruit are usually concomitants of famine years j and this was 
the case both in t866 and in 1874. The waAuu tree, which is very 
common in the Santdl highlands, yielded in 1874 a bounteous crop of 
edible blossoms and seeds ; and the mango w'as also plentiful, and formed 
a sensible addition to the food supply of the people, W’ho live much 
on wild fruits and herbs. In 1866, the people in this District, as in 
other parts of Behar, w'ere forced by want to eat the mangoes while 
still unripe, and thousands of deaths by cholera were the result In 
1874, relief was afforded on such a scale that the fruit was allowed to 
ripen before being plucked, and there was no^ outbreak of disease. 

Commerce and Trade, etc . — ^The trade of the District is carried on 
by means of permanent markets. The chief exports ate rice, Indian 
corn, oil-seeds, //rror^silk cocoons, lac, smalhsizcd timber, hill bamboos, 
and stone. The imports include European piece-goods, salt, and brass 
or bell-mctal utensils for household use. The principal mart, both for 
railway and rivet trade, is SA.KieGA.Nj, on the Ganges. This place is 
most favourably situated on the deep channel of the river, which flows 
at all seasons close under the town, and the railway station is quite 
near. Rajmahal, on the loop-line of the East Indian Raihvay, is another 
important mart. Both Sdhibganj and Rdjtnahdl mainly depend upon 
their through traffic. They are, in fact, depots, where the agricultural 
produce of the trans-Gangetic Districts of Maldah, Purniah, and 
Bhdgalpur is collected for transmission by rail to Calcutta. The 
manufactures of the District ate insignificant. Iron is roughly smelted; 
coarse cloth is woven, silk-spinning is earned on, a few bell-metal 
utensils are made, and indigo is manufactured on a small scale. There 
are altogether about 500 miles of road in the Santdl Pargands ; and the 
Dlsirici is traversed on the east by the loop-Une, and on the west by 
the chord-line of the East Indian Railway — the total length of both 
lines, including a portion of the small branch connecting Maditupur 
with the Karharbdn callienes, being about 130 miles. Coal is found 
m the District, but of such inferior quality that all attempts made to 
work It have failed. Slone is quarried by an English firm under leases 
from Government and the and exported down the Ganges 

to Calcutta for use as road-mclal. 

Aditiinistration.~—\x\. iSOo'di, the total revenue of the S.intdl Par* 
ganis amounted to 2,680, and the expenditure to ^^*6,845. In 
1S70-71 the revenue was .£38,901, and the expenditure .£i4»39t- 
In 1SS3-34 the five m.ain items of Government revenue aggregated 
•£45>437» made up as follows;— Land revenue, ;£32,SS6; excise, 
£^‘*-758; bumjis, £)96G8 ; registration, £^740; municipal taxes, 
Xjr*- Cost of civil administration, .£16,438, Xunibcr of criurinaJ, 
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civil, and revenue courts in 1870, 10; in 18S3, 17. The Deputy 
Comnjissioncr is also the District Judge. 

The police of the Sant.il Pargands was organized in 1856 under what 
was called the ‘no police' system, according to which the village officials 
alone perform police duties. The regular police system was, however, 
partially introduced in 1863-64; and in i88t extended to the rest of the 
District, except the Diman-i-koh, and Dumkd and Jamtird Sub-divi- 
sions, where the village system sti)l exists unimpaired. The reserve 
police force of Western Bengal, 100 strpng, is now stationed at Dumkd, 
which has also become the training ground for the police of the western 
part of the Province, the police of other Districts being sent there to be 
drilled in batches of 10 men from 10 Districts at a time. In 18S3 the 
regular and municipal police force numbered 392 men of all ranks, 
maintained at a total cost of ^^6724. The rural police or village 
watch, including the Ghdtwals and Pahdrids, numbered 3891, maintained 
at an estimated cost in money or rent-free service lands of ^4868. 
The total machinery, therefore, for the protection of person and 
property consisted of 4283 men of all ranks, giving i man to every 
i'2 7 square miles of area or to every 336 of the population. The 
total estimated cost was 1,592, equal to an average of £,2y 2s. 6d. 
per square mile and i|d. per head of population. In 1883 the police 
conducted 3062 cases of all kinds, the proportion of convictions to 
persons brought to trial being 40 6 per cent 

Ddkditi or gang-robbery is very uncommon, the explanation being 
that the people of the District are so poor that there is no inducement 
to this particular crime. There was i jail and i lock-up m the Santal 
Pargands in 1883. The average daily jail population in the Dumkd 
and Godda jails was 20 prisoners. 

Education has made rapid strides in the Santdl Pargands during the 
last few jears. In 1864, there was not a single Government school in 
the District; in 1870-71, there were only 47, and m 1871-72, 42 
Government and aided .schools, attended by 1169 pupils. In 1872-73, 
owing to the admission of village pal/tsd/as to the benefit of the grant- 
in aid rules, the number of Government and aided schools had risen 
to 1 01, with 2206 pupils. In 1883, when Sir George Campbell’s 
education reforms had received their full development, the number of 
primary schools in the Santal Pargands under inspection by the Educa- 
tion Department had increased to about 975, with about 17,000 pupils. 
Of these, 148 were under missionary' nuinagcment. The Census 
Report of iSSi returned only 8S50 boys and 504 girls as under 
instruction; besides 17,310 males and 661 females able to read and 
write, but not under instruction. 

For administrative purposes, the Santil Pargands arc divided into 
6 Sub-divisions, rumely, (i) Dumki, {2) Rdjtnahil, (3) Deogarh, (4) 
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I’ikaur, (5) JaiiuinJ, and (6) Godda. There are 32 fiscal duisions 
{J>ir^cn}ds) in the District. Tlie gross wunidpal income of Deogarh 
and Sihibganj (the only municiixilities in the Santil I’argands) amounted 
in 1SS3 to of whiclt w-as derived from taxation; average 

incidence of taxation, js. per head of the population (14,296) within 
municipal limits. 

J/ejVnr/ — The climate of the Santal Parganis varies in the 

different tmets which have been referred to in describing the physical 
features of the District. Tlie aUu\ial strip of hand has the damp heal 
and moist soil characteristic of Pengal ; while lire unduhiting and hilly 
portions .ire swept by the hot westerly winds of llchar, and resemble 
in their rapid draliuage and drj' subsoil the lower plateau of Churii 
Xdgliur. In this undulating tract the winter months are xet^* cool, 
but the hot season is correspondingly trying. The .ivcrage annual 
rainfall is 60-23 inches. Rainfall in 1833-84,47-34 inches, or 12-39 
inches below the axerage, Xo thennometrical returns are axailable. 
The prex ailing endemic diseases of the District are fexers of the 
oixlinaty ijpe, bowel complaints, and skin diseases. The hill tmets of 
R.ijmah.il are xcry maharious. Epidemics of cholera and small-pox 
brc.\k, out from time to time, but luxe been for the most part confined 
to the town of Deogarh, There are 5 cliaritable dispensaries in the 
Santal Parganis which afforded medical relief in 1SS3 to 7569 in-door 
and out-door juiicnts. [For further information regarding the Santal 
i'aTgauds, see 2 '/:e by W. A\\ Hunter, \-ol. 

xix-. pp. 265 to 3 84 (Trubner, 1S77); also the Census JCi/iyr/ (or 

iSSi ; and the sex oral .Vdiuinistration and Dejiarlmeiital Reports of the 
Gox eminent of IJcngal.] 

Santdls, The. — .Vn aboriginal Kolari.an tribe, inhabiting a tract of 
country forming a strip of Bcng.al ; about 350 miles in length, extending 
from the Ganges at lih.agalpur to the Baitarani nver in Orissa. Tlic 
Inipcrul Census Rcixirt of iSSi docs not return the number of Sanlils 
to be found throughout India ; but, with the exception of a small body 
of about 7000, xxho haxe emigrated to .Vss,am as coohes on the tea 
estates, or as labourers, and a few isolated cases of indixiJuals scattered 
elsewhere, the whole Santil population inhabits the strip of Bengal 
above died. The Census Report of Bengal for iSSi returns the total 
Santal jxopjlaiion of the Province, excluding Christian converts, or any 
who ma) luxe embmeed the faith of Hhin, at 1,087,202, comprising 
Hindus 203.264, and non-Hindus 883,938. .V htllc more than one- 
lutf, namely, 546,694, or 30-3 jxcr cent (of whom only 91 48 .are 
Hindus), arc found in the single District of the Santal Pargamts which, 
howextr, as cxplainxJ btlow, and m the District .article, i> not the 
original home of the mce, but ilut in winch the) luxe settled dunng the 
I resent cer.iur)-. The foKowirg uble, compiled fio.n the Bengal Census 
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Report of rSSr, shows the distribution of the Santdis in the different 
Bengal Districts in iSSi, classified into Hindus and non-Hindus : — 


Sanwls in Ben'cal i.v iSSi. 


Oistkicts. 

Mcn-IliDdu<i 

Iluidui. 1 Total. | 

Santdl Par^.ands, ... 

Manbhum, 

Midnapur, 

nintuid 

Haadnbigh, ...... 

Sinshbhuin 

Birbhpm, , 

UhdKalpur 

Bardttdn 1 

Mongbjr . 

Ratasor 1 

Onssa Tnbu Uiy Slates 

Other Bengal DistncU 

537. S4S 

^4,539 

56.593 

648 
14,172 
»3'384 
6,4*8 1 

6.938 

4.S06 

633 1 
4.074 

9.148 

86.403 

565 

30.034 

51.954 

726 

42 

S.806 

339 

532 1 

27.325 

546.694 

129,103 

112,627 

104.593 

56.598 

52,603 

14,898 

13.436 

12.224 

6.938 

4.545 

1.555 

31.399 

Grand Total, 

883,938 

203,264 

1 ,087,202 


The folloivjng paragraphs, quoted in a slightly condensed form from 
Colonel E. T. Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal^ describe 
generally the history of the Santils, so far as ascertained, their physical 
appearance, habits, and mode of life . — 

History . — * The Santdl Parganas or Santdha, said to contain upwards 
of 200,000 Santdls [546,694 in i88r], may now be regarded as the 
nucleus of the Santdl race, though it does not appear to have been 
one of their original seats. Dr. Buchanan -Hamilton, m describing the 
lull tribes of Bhdgalpur and its vicinity, makes no mention of Santdls, 
The aboriginal tribes he fell in with are called “ Malairs,” the Rdjmahdl 
lull'men proper and their kindred, who are a Dravidian people. It 
is singular that no old colonies of Santdls or other Kolarian tribes 
arc found between the Himdlayas and the Ganges, The Santal Settle- 
ments that now border on that river or skirt the Rdjmahdl hills are 
readily traced back to more southern Districts ; and their own traditions 
hardly support the theory of their northern origin. Indeed, when wc 
find that the Kolanan races have left their trad in Assam; that it may 
be followed throughout the Siam States and Burma to the Pegu Dis- 
trict, and is faintly discerned in the adj'oining islands , that it may be 
taken up at Point Palmyras and clearly traced along both banks of the 
Dimodar river till it reaches the hills *and table-land of Chutia hTdgpur, 
— it is scarcely reasonable to assume that they have all come direct 
from the Himdlayas. The Dimodar, rising in Paldmau, dirides the 
Hazinbigh and Chutii Nagpur plateaux, and draining the northern 
face of the one, and the southern face of die other, discharges itself 
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into the HugU near the mouth of the latter river. It is the terrestrial 
object most venerated by the Santdls ; and the countr)* that is most 
closely associated with their name, >\hich they apparently regard as 
their fatherland, is between that river and the Kasai. There is 
no doubt, however, that Santdls colonized parts of Hazaribigh Dis- 
trict and of Birbhum at a very remote period, and it is chiefly 
by migrations from these colonies that the modern Santdlla has been 
formed. 

‘ In 1832, a considerable impetus was given to the northward move- 
ment, in the action taken by Government to secure to the Rajmahdl 
highlanders their pbssessions in the hills that form the turning-point of 
the Ganges at Sdhibganj. To prevent the encroachments of the low- 
land zaminddrs of Bhdgalpur, which were constantly e.\citing reprisals 
from the highlanders, a tract of country measuring nearly 300 miles in 
circumference was separated and marked off by large masonry pillars. 
Of the land within these pillars the Go\ernment was declared to be 
direct proprietor, and the hill people were informed that their rights in 
It would be respected so long as they conducted themselves peaceably. 
But the hill-nien only cared for the highlands ; and the tract included 
within the pillars, called the Diman-i-koh or skirts of the hills, and the 
\ alleys running into the hills, were available for other settlers, and were 
speedily taken up by Santdls. In a few* years the Santdl population bad 
increased from 3000 to 83,000 souls, w'hen the colony received a check 
by the Santdl insurrection of 1S54. 

‘For a histor)' of this rebellion, and the causes that led to it, the 
reader may be referred to the Annals of Rural Bengal, The Santdls, 
starting with the desire to revenge themsehes on the money-lenders 
who had taken advantage of their simplicity and improvidence, found 
themselves arrajed in arms against the British Government. It was 
not without bloodshed that the insurrection was suppressed; but it led 
to their being re-established under a more genial administration in what 
are now called the Santdl Parganas. In the Ddman-i-koh, their own 
form of self-government is to some extent restored to them. The 
villages arc fanned to the head-men, called mJnjhls, who are also the 
sole guardians of the peace, a svstem that had been already introduced 
with success into the Kolhan of Smghbhum. 

Mtgralary Jlali/s. — ‘In marked contrast to the Kolaruns of the 
Munda and Ho Divisions, the Santdls, as a rule, care little for perma- 
nently locating themselves. A country denuded of the primeval forest 
which affords them the hunting grounds they delight in and the virgin 
soil they prefer, docs not attract them; and when, through their own 
labour, the spread of cultivation has affected this denudation, they 
select a new site, however prosperous they may have been on the old, 
and ’retire into the backwoods, where their harmonious flutes sound 
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sweeter, tlieir drums find deeper echoes, and their bows and arrow s 
may once more be utilized. The traditions of their ancient migrations 
are rendered obscure by the succession of dissolving n tews to which this 
nomadic habit introduces us, but they nevertheless tenaciously cling to 
a wild and remote tradition of their origin. Though much scattered 
and intermingled with other races whose creeds and customs they have 
partially adopted, they are still characterized by many old practices ; and 
they arc one of the tribes which has preserv'ed the form of speech that 
in all probability predominated in the Gangetic Provinces before the 
Aryan conquest. 

‘ But though prone to change, the Santdls arc not indifferent to their 
personal comfort, and are more careful in the construction of their 
homesteads and villages than their cognates. Their huts, with carefully 
formed mud walls and well-raised plinths and snug verandahs, have a 
neat and, owing to their love of colour, even a gay appearance. They 
paint their walls in alternate broad stripes of red, white, and black, — 
native clays and charcoal furnishing the pigments ; moreover, the houses 
are kept perfectly clean, and, by means of partitions, decent accom- 
modation for the family is provided 

‘For the sites of their villages they generally seek isolation, and 
would gladly, if they could, exclude all foreigners, especially Brahmans. 
But as they clear lands that they do not cate to retain and render 
habitable — regions that would otherw-ise be given up solely to wild 
beasts — they are soon followed into their retreat by the more crafty and 
enterprising Hindus; and the result often is they have to submit to or 
give way to the intruders. It frequently happens that the Hindu immi- 
grant, improving on the Santal cultivation, and making more money by 
U, obtains from the landlord a lease of the village at a rent the Santil 
would not think of pa> ing, and so the pioneers of civilisation are pre- 
maturely forced to move on. 

Physiognomy . — ‘ The Santdls, like the Khdrw drs, belong to, or have 
routed much with, the dark races of India. The Cheros, Hos, and 
Ivlundas are on the whole fairer, and possess more distmet traces 
of the Tartar type. The Santdls are noticeable for a great vague- 
ness in the chiselling of the features, a general tendency to round- 
ncss of outline where sharpness is more conducive to beauty, a blubbcry 
style of face, and both in male and female a greater tendency to 
corpulency than we meet in their cognates. Their faces are almost 
round ; cheek-bones moderately prominent ; nose of somewhat a 
rctiousde style, but ‘ generally broad and depressed , mouth large, 
and lips very full and projecting; hair straight, and coarse, and black. 
Mr. Mann remarks of them, and 1 concur in the remark, that their 
cast of countenance almost approaches the Negro ty pe. “ The females,” 
he says, have small hands and feet, and are o\<v ed, and these are 



diancidjUiics wliich the ttibcs hnmtisiicAUy .tlUeii to them iJo not 

T>U.i} Tthhumi, — **rhe &.tni.Us, liVc the UracUtes, aic tUvukil 
into t\wUe tiibcs (i) Siran ; (a) Murma; (.0 ; (4) KiiVu (5) 

ViC'cra; (6) UAmUa; (7)*riUh; (S) lU^Vt ; (9) Uemtow; (to)Kar\\.k; 
(u) Chorai ; (la) . . , , Kxccpi Ko. 11, the al^o^c agice with the 
notnenciauttc of tribal iliviMOns of Sant,H trihea in ^(r, Mantt’auoih; 
nuinhcis 1, ?♦ 4, f>, 7, anJ u with the names of the ie\cn sons of 

the fiisi j>nem» as i;i\en in the Jmj.j/i ./ 7 'V?/c.jA Nnmhers a, 

3, t(, 9, anit 1 1 ate fonml in the li^i of the tribes of the isin'^hblnim I^iha 
Kills or Ilo-w 'i’his is icmarkahle, as tlic let^cnds of on'iiin haiukil 
ihnm amoni; the 1 -atVas ha\e Utile in common with the trailUionsof 
the Santils, 'r)ion];h the former aUo asiiii^n twelve sons to the fir>t 
juicnt'-, ihc>e Were the pTimoL;cniior>, not of the \aiions iiVis or tribes 
of lliw, lint of lUffetcni families of mankiml, inchnhnc' Hindus viiul 
j^.iin.ils, ihc latter Ucinit the uftVjMinj; of the )onn^;e^l jxnr, who, when 
told to M.juraie from the family, selected jiit; as their staiilc food. ‘I'he 
names lin*-*' •''hove include only one to whiclt a meanins is ati.n.hcd, via. 
Mvuma, which sittuiUcs tlie k/ 4 ' 7 » (I’ottax \cl Antelope pictus); and the 
Mnrnns may not kill the .annual who>e name they adojii, nor touch its 
Jh-sh. 

/'nfK'jlSt .JH./ /u.Yi;.v?j. — ^Thc polity of the Sant.ils 
is Very ^vvliiauhal In each village there is(i) ,a who^c 

mo>l im}H.Mtanl duty is .ippaiently to hniV alter the morals of the 
bojs .and i;itls; (2) a whose business it is to .attend to 

the farmini; airanitements -n'd to appoiiion the lands. He disallows 
.any mono\Hdy of j^ecuharly ftrnie rice lands; .all inust take their 
sluic of hi'O'l He has to look .afitr the interust of new 

seitUrs, .and to provide for i^ucsts, Icvjin^ romnhuiions for that 
puijwisc on the vil!.w;crs, .\U the otiices ate heiedit.ary; when .a 
ijcw scJllcincnt is formed, the oliice-beaiers arc Hccted, after that 
the ncvl of kin svuieeds. (i)*lhcrc is .a \dlai;c piiest who is called 
(K.naij, vulj^o /.y.i). 'Hiis is a won! of Sanskrit dciiv.aiion, 
.and as ihc SantaU have no name in their own laitjju.ijrc for such .an 
olf.ic, it IS proluhly nor an oiij;in,al mstilution. He has lands 
.i>.^^J^ncd tohun; but out of the \uolits of his cst-vtc he lias to feast 
live people twue m the )car at the festival of the held tov\.atds 

the end of Matsli, when the i.i 7 ttee blossoms ^nd at the M,i Mutt 
tisVvval, Iwld hv the vnonth vd,\swm (Atptcwbct-Ovto'.svrkfor a bkss> 
ni,t *'n the Slops At the Iroj the harvest home, m necembsT, 
the tnU'i tains the j’sople, and the s.aidc arc anointcvl 

wnhswl and daul cvl with vermilion, .and .a share of ricelvcr (W«74 j) 
i» K*'en to ca^h wninul Kvery thud )car in naosi Ivouncs but iiv 
vouc essty fouith or filth )car, the head uf the tamily oiTcii a gsvit 
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to the sun-god, Singh Bonga, for the prosperity of the family, especially 
of the children, “ that they may not be cut off by disease, or fall into 
sin.” The sacrifice is offered at sunrise, on an open space cleaned 
and purified for the occasion. A very important distinction is ob- 
served by all the Kolarians in the motives of the sacrifices to the 
supreme deity, and of those by which the minor gods are propitiated. 
To Singh Bonga the sacrifice is to secure a continmince of his mercies, 
and for preservation. The other deities are resorted to when disease 
or misfortune visits the family, the sacrifice being to propitiate the spirit 
who is supposed to be afflicting or punishing them. 

' * Ancestors are W'orshippcd, or rather their memory is honoured, at 

the time of the Sohrai festival, and offerings are made at home by each 
head of a family. In the meantime the nai^d propitiates the local 
devils or bhuis. In many villages the Santals join with the Hindus irt 
celebrating the Diirgd Fuja^ the great festival in honour of Devi, and 
the Holi, in honour of Krishna. Their own priests take no part in the 
ceremonial observances at those Hindu feasts, which are left to the 
Brahmans. 

‘ The person or persons who have to offer sacrifices at the Santdl 
feasts prepare themselves for the duty by fasting and prayer, and 
by placing themselves for some time in a position of apparent 
mental absorption. The beating of drums appears at last to arouse 
them; and they commence violently shaking their heads and long 
hair, till they work themselves into a real or apparent state of involun- 
tary or spasmodic action, which is the indication of their being pos- 
sessed. They may then give oracular answers to interrogatories re- 
garding the future, or declare the will of the spirit invoked or about 
to be propitiated. ^Vhen the demoniacal possession appears to have 
reached its culminating point, the possessed men seize and decapitate 
the victims, and pour the blood into \ essels ready placed for its rccep- 
tion. Among the Santals in Chutid Nagpur, Singh Bonga, or the sun, 
is the supreme god, the creator and preserver. The other deities 
are Jahir Era, Monika, and Marang Buni, who are all malignant and 
destructive. In the eastern Districts the tiger is worshipped, but in 
Rdmgaih only those who have suffered loss through that animal’s 
ferocity condescend to adore him. If a Santdl is earned off by a 
tiger, the head of the family deems it necessary’ to propitiate the Bagh 
Bhdt, the tiger ; and to be sworn on a tiger skm is the most solemn 
of oaths, 

‘Santals who, under the example and precept of Bengali Hindus, 
have abjured some practices considered impure by the latter, are called 
Sat Santals, that is, pure Santdls ; but there is a national antagonism 
between the Santals and the Hindus that prevents any close frater- 
nization or communion between the races. The Santdls arc not over 
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particular about fodd, but nothing null induce them to eat rice cooked 
by a Hindu, or even by a Brdhnian, Unfortunately, during the famine 
of 1866 this was not known to us. The cooks who prepared the 
food distributed at the relief centres ^Yere all Brdhraans, and it was 
supposed that this would suit all classes ; but the Santdls kept aloof, 
and died rather than eat from hands so hateful to them. They have 
no tradition to account for this bitter feeling. The animosity remains, 
though Its cause is forgotten. ' 

Social Customs ' The Santdl parents have to undergo purifi- 

cation five days after child-birth; a kind of gruel is prepared, and 
after a libation to Singh Bonga or htarang Buru, it is served out to 
the mother and the other members of the family. An eldest son is 
always named after hh grandfather, other children after other rela- 
tions. The Santdls have adopted as a nte the tonsure of children, 
and do not appear to recognise the necessity for any other cere- 
monial observance till their marriage when adult. Child marriage is 
not practised. 

* There is no separate dormitory for the boys and girls in a 
Santdl village. Accommodation Is decorously provided for them in 
the house of the parents, but the utmost liberty is given to the youth 
of both sexes. The old people, though affecting great regard for 
the honour of the girls, display great confidence in their virtue. Un- 
restrained, they resort to markets, to festivals, and village dances in 
groups; and if, late in the evening, they return under escort of the 
young men who have been their partners in the dance or have plajctl 
to them, no harm is thought of it. 

Music . — * The peculiar emblem of the Santdls should be the flute ; 
they are distinguished from all people in contact with them by their 
proficiency on that instrument, ilade of bamboo, not less than one 
inch in diameter, and about 2 feet in length, their flutes are equal in size 
to the largest of our concert flutes, and Iiav'C deep rich tones. This 
faculty of playing the flute and a general knowledge of singing and 
dancing were, they say, imparted to them by their first parents ; and it 
was also by their first parents that they were taught the mysteries of 
brewing rice-beer, and they therefore consider there can be no grc.'it 
harm in freely indulging in it. 

Dances . — ‘There is always reserved an open space in front of itic 
ja^-manjh'is house as a dancing place. To this the young men 
frc<iucnlly resort after the evening mcak Tlic sound of their flutes 
and drums soon attract the maidens, who smooth and adjust ihcir 
long hair, and, adding to it* a flower or two, blithely join them. It 
is singular that, in tins national amusement of tiic Santdls, wc h.tvc 
handed down to us a most vivid living representation of one promi- 
nent scene in the sjjoiis of Ktislma in Braj.a and Brinddban. There is 
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nothing in modem Hinduism that at all illustrates ‘the animated scenes 
so graphically delineated in the Purdms ; but the description of the 
Rasa dance in chapter xiii., book v., of the Vishnu Purdna might be 
taken literally as an account of the San tdl /«;«/«>. AVe ha\e in both 
the maidens decked \Yith flowers and ornamented with tinkling bracelets, 
the young men nith garlands of flowers and peacocks’ feathers, holding 
their hands and closely compressed, so that the breast of the girl 
touches the back of the man next to her, going round m a great circle, 
limbs all mo\ ing as if they belonged to one creature, feet falling in 
perfect cadence, the dancers in the ring singing responsive to the 
musicians in the centre, who, fluting, drumming, and dancing loo, arc 
the motive power of the whole, and form an axis of the circular niove- 
ment- Thus, as the phot for the dances, sometimes sported Krishna 
and his favourite companions, making sw eet melody with s oiccs and 
flutes;” but more frequently they took their places in the ring, “each 
feeling the soft pressure of tw o maidens in the great circling dance.” 
AVe are told that Krishna, when he thought the lovely light of autumn 
propitious for the Rasa dance, commenced singing sw’eet low strains in 
various measures, such as the Gopis (milkmaids) loved, and they, as 
soon as they heard the melody, quitted their homes and joined him. 
Just so, on a moonlight night, the Santdl youth invite the Santdl 
maidens. Professor AAMson, in his note on the passages of the Vishnu 
Purdna referred to above, observes that the Rds jdtra is celebrated 
in various parts of India in the month of Kdrtik (October), but 
that a circular dance of men and women does not form any pro- 
minent feature at these entertainments, and he doubts if it ever is 
performed. In the late autumn months the Kols and Utions have 
numerous jdtras^ at which these circular dances are performed by 
thousands. 

Marriage Ceremonies. — ‘ With such freedom of intercourse, it 
follows that marriages are generally love matches, and, on the whole, 
happy ones ; but it is considered more respectable if the arrangements 
are made by the parents or guardians, without any acknowledged 
reference to the joung people. The price to be paid for the girl, 
averaging five rupees, with presents of cloths to her parents, having 
been determined on, a day is fixed for a preliminary feast, and after- 
wards for the marriage itself; and a knotted string, which shows the 
number of days that intervene, is kept as a memorandum. Each 
morning one of these knots is remov ed by the impatient lover, and, when 
the last is loosened, the bridegroom and his fnends, with noisy music, 
set out for the abode of the bndc. j\s they approach the village, the 
jj^-mdnjhi comes out to meet them, attended by women with water 
to wash the feet of the guests, who are then escorted to the house of 
the bride, and the two mingUng together merrily sing, dance, and feast 
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in front of the bride’s chamber. At the last quarter of the night, the 
bridegroom makes his appearance, riding on the hips of one of his 
comrades, and soon after the bride is brought out by a brother or 
brotherrin-law in a basket. Then comes the inevitable sindra ddn. 
The groom daubs his lady-love on the crown and brow very copiously 
with vermilion (s{ndur\ and the assembled guests applaud with cries 
of hari hoi. The bride and bridegroom, having fasted all day, now 
cat together, and this is supposed to be the first time that the girl has 
sat with a man at her food It is creditable to the Kolarians that 
this custom has been retained through ages, notwithstanding the 
derision with which it is viewed by all Hindus. On the following 
day, before the party breaks up, the young people are thus admonished 
by one of the sages \ — “ Oh boy 1 oh girl ! you are from this day forth 
to comfort each other in sickness or sorrow. Hitherto you have only 
plajed and worked (as directed), now the responsibility of the house- 
hold duties is upon you ; practise hospitality, and when a kinsman 
arrives wash his feet and respectfully salute him." No priest officiates 
at a Santdl marriage. The social meal that the boy and girl eat 
together is the most important part of the ceremony. By this act the 
girl ceases to belong to her father's tribe, and becomes a member of 
her husband’s family. Sanidls seldom have more than one w ife, and 
she is treated with most exemplary kindness and consideration. 
Should the husband be for any reason, as her barrenness, induced to 
seek a second partner during her lifetime, the first wife is never deposed 
from her position as head of the household j the second wife must 
obey her and serve her. 

Hunting Expeditions. — ‘ A Santdl in prosperous seasons leads a 
pleasant life. He is either busy with his cultivation, or playing his 
flute, or dancing with the girls, or engaged in the chase. He throws 
himself with ardour into the latter pursuit, and in hunting down beasts 
of prey he evinces great skill and powers of endurance and indomitable 
pluck. The Santals have every year a great hunting festival, in which 
thousands take part. These expeditions arc organized with as much 
care and forethought as if the hosts engaged in them were about to 
undcrt.vkc a military camiialgn. They take place in the hot season, 
when the beasts have least cover to conceal thcmscKcs in. When 
the array of hunters reaches the ground on which operations arc to 
commence, they form a line of beaters several miles in length, every 
man armed with a bow and arrows and a baUlc-a\c, and accompanied 
by dogs, who, though ugly creatures to look at, appear, like their 
masters, to be endowed with a tme hunting instinct. When they 
emerge from the woo<ls on open spaces, the game of all kinds that 
are tltivcn btforc them suddenly apjxiar. Birds take wing and are 
beaten down with slicks or shot with arrows; quad rU]>cds, great and 
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small, are similarly treated, and in this way deer, pig, jungle-fowl, 
peafowl, hare, etc., are bagged ; but tigers and bears on these occasions 
of open warfare are generally avoided. These hunting excursions 
last for four or fne days, and at the end of each day the Santals feast 
merrily on the contents of their bags, and thoroughly enjoy themselves. 
The rule in regard to possession of an animal killed is that it belongs 
to him who first wounded it, no matter by whom the coup de may 
have been inflicted. 

‘ The Santdls employed in the police force arc very highly spoken 
of by an officer who long commanded them. They may not be 
expert detectives in tortuous cases; but in following up ddhiUts, and 
attacking them when found, they are far superior to the ordinary 
Bengali constables, and many instances of their activity and pluck 
have been related to me. Living as they generally do on the edges 
of forests, their constitutions are proof against malaria, and they may 
be employed on outpost duty m localities that are deadly to most 
people. They have been thus utilized on the Grand Trunk Road in 
places where the jungle comes down to the road. 

Dress. — ‘The Santals dress better than most of their cognates. 
This also, it appears, is derived from the instruction of their first 
patents, who appointed the size of the garments that were to be worn 
respectively by male and female, but omitted to leach their offspnng 
how they w ere to be made. They have no weavers among their own 
people. The w'omen wear ample saris, a large thick cloth, not less 
than six yards in length, wuth a gay red border. One-half of this 
forms the lower garment, secured at the waist, but not so as to im- 
pede the free action of the limbs ; the other half is passed o\er the 
left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder, arm, and part of the breast 
free, and allowed to hang down in front, It is not, as with Hindu 
maidens, used also as a veil. The heads of young girls are generally- 
uncovered, displaying a mass of black, rather coarse, but sometimes 
Wavy hair, gathered into a large knob at one side of the back of the 
head, ornamented with flow ers or w ith tufts of coloured siik. 

‘“Their arms, ankles, and throats,” writes Colonel Sherwill, “arc 
each laden with heavy brass or bell -metal ornaments. 1 had a 
quantity of these ornaments weighed, and found that the bracelets 
fluctuated from two to four pounds; and the entire weight sustained 
by one of these belles was ascertained to be no less than thirty-four 
pounds of brass or bell-metal. The average may be estimated at 
about twelve pounds,” 

‘ Jn Funeral Ceremonies the Santal varies from the practice of the 
Ho and Munda tribes. The body is borne away on a eharpii or 
cot by kinsmen; and when it reaches a cross-road, some parched 
rice and cotton -seed arc scattered about, as a charm against the 
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malignant spirits that might throw obstacles in the way of the 
ceremony. It is then taken to a funeral pile near some reservoir or 
stream, and placed on it. The son or brother is the first to apply 
fire to the body, by placing a piece of burning irood on the face of 
the corpse; and soon all that is left are ashes and a few charred 
fragments of bones of the skull, which are carefully preserved. 
Towards evening, it is customary for a man to take his seat near the 
ashes nith a winnowing fan, in ivhich he tosses rice till a frenzy 
appears to seize him, and he becomes inspired and says wonderful 
things. After the incremation, the immediate relatives of the 
deceased have to undergo a quarantine, as impure, for fi\e days. 
On the sixth they shave themselves and bathe, and sacrifice a cock. 
In due course, the bones that have been saved are taken by the 
nearest of kin to the Ddmodar. He enters the stream bearing the 
sacred relics on his head in a basket; and selecting a place where 
the current is strong, he dips, and commits the contents of his 
basket to the water, to be borne away to the great ocean as the 
resting-place of the race. AH inquirers on the subject appear to 
have arrived at the conclusion that the Santlls have no belief in a 
future state. The pilgrimage to the Ddmodar with the remains is 
simply an act of reverence and affection, unconnected with any idea 
that there is a place where those who have left this world may meet 
again. It is to be observed that ivhen the Santdis in disposing of their 
dead differ from the Mundas, they approximate to the Brdhmanical 
custom. It IS, in fact, a rough outline of the Brdhman ritual, and 
only wants filling in. 'J'he halting at cross-roads and the scattcrins 
of rice, the application of fire first to the head by a relation, the 
collecting of the charred bones, especially those of the head, arc all 
included in the ceremonies enjoined on Brahmans and orthodox 
Hindus. The Brahman, like the Santdl, carefully preserves the bones 
in an earthen vessel, he is ordered to bury them in a safe place till 
a convenient season arrives for his journey to the sacred river — in his 
case, the G.inges — where he consigns the vessel with its contents to 
the waters.’ 

Sdntalpur-with-Chddchat. — Native Swic in the I’olitical Superin- 
tendcncy of Pdlanpur, Gujardt, Bombay Presidency. The two Sub- 
divisions of Sdntaljiur and Chddchat together form an estate ruled by 
a number of petty chieftains. Bounded on the north by the Morwira 
and Suigdm estates, on the cast by the States of Wdrdhi and Rddhanpur, 
and on the south and west by the Rann of Gulch. The two estates 
measure together about 37 miles in length, and 1 7 miles in breadth. 
Arc.a, 440 square miles. Population (1881) 20,466; estimated yearly 
rcvtjjur, .^3500, The country is flat and open. Gfiattd or self- 
j.roduccd sail is found in Urge quantities. There arc no rivers, but 
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many ponds exist, \\hich in normal seasons retain \\atcr till March, 
when the inhabitants ha\c to depend upon wells for their supply. 
Fe\cr is common. The holders of this State arc Jdreja Rdjputs, 
kinsmen of the Rao of Cutch, by whom the country was conquered 
about 400 years ago. The ruling family hold no authorizing 

adoption; in matters of succession they follow the rule of primo* 
geniture. One school with 49 pupils m 1882-83.— 5 fe also ChaD' 
CHAT. 

SatltapUly [ScntapHli ). — ^Village and lighthouse in Vizagapatam 
District, Madras Presidency . — Set ChaktapH-li. 

SaHtipiU'. — ^The most populous town m Nadiyd District, Bengal ; 
situated on the river Hiiglf, m lat. 23' I4' 24* n , and long. 88* 29' C'e. 
Population (iS8r) 29,687, namely, males 13,708, and females 15,979. 
Hindus number 20,701; Muhammadans, 8945; and ‘others,' 41, 
Municipal income (1883-84), ;£2 288, of which derived 

from taxation; average incidence of taxation, is. 2|d. per head. 
Sdntipur is famous for its cloth manufactures, which were at first spread 
throughout the whole District, but afterwards became centralized m this 
town, owing to its being the site of a commercial residency and the 
centre of large factories under the East India Company. Considerable 
local trade. The Rds-j&iri festival, m honour of Krishna, is cele- 
brated at Santipur on the day of the full moon m Kdrlik (October or 
Noi ember). The fair is visited by about 25,000 persons, and con- 
tinues for three da) s, on the last of which there is a procession along 
the high-road. Sdntipur is also a celebrated bathing-place. 

San-ywe (Tjan-ru'f). — The southern tow nship ofTharaw'adi District, 
Pegu Duision, Lower Burma, In the east, the country is mountainous 
and foresl-cla(J, producing teak and other laluablc umber ; in the west, 
it is low and liable to inundation. The township is traversed from 
north to south by the Hlaing river, w hich receiv es drainage from the 
Pegu Yoma range, and communicates ivith the Irawadi on the west. 
Population (18S1) 70,430. Land revenue, 10,876. Head-quarters 
at San-ywe village, containing a court-house and police station; popu- 
lation (18S1) 615. 

S&. 0 IL — ^Town in Chdnda District, Central Provinces; situated in 
lat 20* 5' N., and long. 79* 50' e., 7 miles east of Miih Population 
(18S1) 3680, namely, Hindus, 350S ; Muhammadans, 28 , Jains, 9 ; 
and non-Hindu aborigines, 135, Manufacture of cotton cloth; and 
trade in cotton, cotton cloth, grain, groceries, and §^ur, Sdoli has a 
weekly market, and contains a Go^ emment school 

Sdolfgarh.->-Staie forest, yielding teak and jJ/, in the north and 
hortlvwcst of Betiih District, Central Provinces, Comprises several 
blocks of hills between the Moran nver on the east and north, and 
Rijibordi on the west. ^Mca, 130 square miles. 
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Sooner (So/tdir). — ^Thriving town in Nigpur District, Central Pro- 
vinces; situated in lat. 21" 23' n., and long. 78* 58' e., 24 miles north- 
west of Ndgpur city, near the main road to Chhindwara, with which 
place a good branch road connects the town. Population (1881) 
5023, chiefly agricultural. Hindus number 4739; Muhammadans, 
232 ; Jains, 7 ; and non-Hindu aboriginal tribes, 45. Municipal 
income (1882-83), ^159; average incidence of taxation, 7id. per 
head. The Kolir river flows through the town, which stands in a 
fertile and well-cultivated plain. It has a circular market-place, with 
large masonry platforms, from which two broad metalled, roads lead 
south-west and west through the most populous quarters, and are 
connected by a third street of similar character. Chief manufactures — 
cotton cloth, which is largely exported, and an inferior snuif, made by 
the Musalman population. A large cattle fair is held weekly. Saoner 
has a travellers’ bungalow (rest-house), handsome sardi (native inn), 
police station, and school, in which English is taught. The fort in 
the centre of the town, now ruined, must once have been large and 
strong. Tradition relates that it was built by Gauli chiefs before the 
days of the Gonds ; but for many generations Sioner has belonged to 
the Gond family of Swasthdnik. 

Siiorgaon. — Village in Kdtol /a/isU, Ndgpur District, Central Pro- 
vinces. Population (1881) 3241, namely, Hindus, 3039; Muham- 
madans, 172; Jains, 9; and non-Hindu aborigines, 21. 

Saptagram, — Ruined town in Hugh District, Bengal. — 
Satgaon. 

Sar. — Lake in Puri District, Bengal, A back-water of the Biiab- 
GWI river, situated to the north-east .of Puri town; its length from 
cast to west is 4 miles, and its breadth from north to south 2 miles. 
Lat. (centre) 19” 51' 30' N, long. 85“ 55' c. This lake has no outlet 
to the sea, and is separated from it by sandy ridges, which arc 
entirely destitute of inhabitants. The Sar is not used to any extent 
for fisheries; its water, howexer, is employed for irrigation when the 
rainfall proves deficient. 

Sird. — in Hardoi District, Oudh ; bounded on the north 
by Alamnagar, on the cast by Idansiirnagar, on the south-east and 
south by Gopimau and Biwan, and on the west by Shdhdbdd. A 
/ari;iinJ witli a fertile soil, and a large area occupied with jAl/s 
and marshes. Area, 90 square miles, of which 49 arc cultivated. Tlie 
main products arc wheat and barley, which occupy nearly one-half the 
total cultivated area. Population (1881) 34,5271 namely, 35, * 4 ° 
Hindus and 1387 Muhammadans. Of the 85 villages in the /ar^ 
xand, 59 arc owned by Chamdr Caurs. Only i*of these villages is 
held in (dlukJdri tenure, 40 in zamlnJJrf, 43 in irnjjcrfect /jtdJiiA, 
and 3 in tenura Government land revenue, 
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equal to an a^e^age gf 3s. 7d. per cultivated acre, or as. per acre of 
total area. 

SArigaj (or Lancia ). — Hill range in the south of Sylhet District, 
Assam, running northwards as a spur from the State of Hill Tipperah. 
Estimated area, Si square miles ; height above sea-level, itoo feet. 

Saragur {Sargur ). — Municipal village in Mysore District, Mysore 
State; situated in lat la* o' 10* N , and long. 76' 25’ E., on the right 
bank of the Kabbani river, 36 miles south-west of Mysore city. Since 
1870, the head - quarters of the Heggaddevankot /JfuL Population 
(1871) 1626; not separately returned m the Census Report of i88r. 
Owes its administrative importance to its healthy position, the neigh- 
bourhood being free from jungle. 

Sarfi,h&Il. — ^Town in Bashahr (Bussahir) State, Punjab ; situated in 
lat. 31’ 30' N., and long. 77* 50' e., m a wooded amphitheatre, 3 miles 
from the left bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj), and backed up by’ the snow- 
clad summits of a spur of the Himalayas. Thornton describes it as 
the summer residence of the Bashahr Rdja. Tasteful houses in 
Tibetan style, with pent- roofs, balconies, and intricate carved wood- 
work, Handsome temple dedicated to the goddess Kali. Northern 
limit of the Brahmans, none of whom reside to the north of the town. 
Elevation above sea-level, 7246 feet. 

Sardi Aghat. — -Town and mins in Etah District, North-lVestern 
Provinces. Distant from Etah town 43 miles south-east, from Sankisa 
three-quarters of a mile north-west. Lies on either side of a ravine of 
the Kali Nadi. Population (iSSi) 2SS0. of well- built houses, 

leading to a central market-place. Police outpost station, village school. 
Trade in cotton, grain, and indigo seed Founded towards the close 
of the 1 7th century by three Afghdn leaders, who came from Farukh- 
dbdd District, and built the Sarai Abdur Rasiil and a mosque. West 
of the V illage stands a lofty and extensive mound, 40 feet m height 
and about half a mile in diameter, the northern portion being built over 
with brick houses. It bears the name of Aghat, derived from Muni 
Agastiya, the mythical regenerator of the Deccan. The houses on the 
top have been built of bricks from the mound, part of which has been 
honeycombed by excavations in search of building materials. Images 
of Buddha, together with gold, silver, and copper coins of all ages, 
frequently occur. In 1843, about ^£2000 worth were found among 
the mins. Aghat probably formed part of the ancient aty of S.vnkisa. 

SiVrdi AkiL — Town m Chad iahsll, Allahdbdd Distnct, North- 
Western Provinces; situated in lat. 25' 22' 43' N , and long. 8i* 33' 
is' e., 20 miles west-south-west of ^Mlalidbad city*. Population (iSSi) 
2S23. The towm U noted for Us colony of Thathents, whose brass- 
work and metal ornaments have more than a local reputation. Bi- 
weekly markets on Tuesday s and Saturdays. Post-office, police station, 
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and village school. A small house-tax is le\ied for police and conser- 
vancy purposes, realizing in iSSx-S?. 

Sardil^ld. — Political estate in Singhbhum District, Bengal, lying 
betiveen 22* 33' and 22“ 54' 30" n. lat., and between 85“ 53' and 86’ 
13' E. long. Area, 457 square miles. Population (1872) 66,347, 
inhabiting 568 villages or townships {Mauzds)^ and 13,675 houses. 
Not separately returned m the Census Report of 1881. 

SEri.ikal^ — Village m SariikaH estate, Singlibhijni District, Bengal. 
l.at. 22* 41' 52" N., long. 85* 58' 28" E. Weekly market for local pro- 
duce and articles of trade. Bengali school. 

Kheta. — Village in Khutahan Jaunpur District, North- 
Western Provinces, and station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway ; 
situated in lat. 25“ 58' 16" n,, and long, 82° 43' 21" E., 6 miles east of 
Khutahdn town. Population (1881) 2921. Bi-weekly market, and large 
sardi (native inn). Post-office. 

Sarai Hlr. — Town in Azamgarh District, North-Western Provinces. 
Population (1881) 5238, namely, Hindus 2993, and Muhammadans 
2245. A small municipal revenue is raised for police and sanitary 
purposes. 

Sarai Saleh. — Town in Haripur taluil, Hazdra District, Punjab. 
Population (iSSi) 3533. Stands in the Haripur plain, of which it forms 
the ancient commercial centre. Considerable local traffic. Prosperous 
colony of weavers. Manufacture of brass and copper vessels. Large 
cultivation and export of turmeric. Goldsmiths from this place have 
been in the habit for generations of visiting Afghanistan and Central 
Asia in pursuit of their trade. 

Stirdi Sidhu. — Northern iahsU of Mdltdn (Mooltan) District, 
Punjab ; consisting of a lowland strip on either bank of the Bcas (Bids) 
river, together with an extensive tract of barren upland. Area, 1752 
square miles, with 299 towns and villages, and 11,361 houses. 
Number of families, 16,147. Population (rSSi) So,oi2, namely, males 
44,535, females 35,477. Average density of population, 46 persons 
per square mile. Classified according to religion, the population con- 
sists of — Muhammadans, 66,796; Hindus, 13,084; Sikhs, 126; and 
Christians, 6. Of the 299 towns and villages, 252 contain less than 
five hundred inhabitants; 35 between five hundred and a thousand; and 
12 between one thousand and five thousand inhabitants. Of a total 
average cultivated area of 99 square miles, or 63,561 acres, for the five 
)cars ending 1881-82, wheat occupied 40,639 acres ; jodr^ 4275 acres; 
gram, 28 06 acres ; barley, 2386 acres ; and cotton, 2025 acres, Rev enue 
of the ;(^io,i 84. The local administration is in the hands of a 

UhiUddr, who presides over 1 civil and i criminal court; number of 
I«olicc circles {Jhdndi), 3; strength of regular police, 77 men; village 
watch or rural police [(kdukiddn')^ 89. 
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Sarii SidliU. — Town in Multan (MooUan) District, Punjab. Lat. 

30* 35' 30" >'•> long. 72' i' E. 

Siran. — District in the Licutcnant-Go\ ernorshij) of Bengal, lying 
between 25' 40’ and a6* 3S* n. laL, and between 83* 58' and 85* 
14' E. long. Area, 2622 square miles. Population (iSSi) 2,280,382 
souls. Sdran forms one of the north-western Districts of the Patnd 
DKision, It is bounded on the north by the Distnct of Gorakhpur in 
the North-Western Provinces; on the cast by the Bengal Districts of 
Champdran and MuzafTarpur, the boundary line being formed by the 
river Gandak; on the south by the Ganges, which separates it from 
Shdhdbdd and Patnd Districts; on the south-west by the District of 
Azimgaih in the North-Western Provinces, the Gogra forming the 
boundary line; and on the west again by Gorakhpur District. The 
administrative head-quarters arc at Ciiapra, which is also the most 
populous town of the District. 

Jurisdiction . — Sdran formerly constituted one District with Cham- 
pdran. The revenue areas of the two Districts were not finally 
separated until 1866, but the magisterial jurisdictions were first divided 
in 1837. The Judge of Sdran still holds sessions at Motihdri in 
Champdran. The Sub-div ision of Sewan was opened in 1848, and a 
second Sub-division at Gopalgan; was sanctioned in 1875. 

Physical Aspects . — Sdran forms a vast alluvial plain, bounded on 
three sides by the great rivers Ganges, Gandak, and Gogra (Ghagra), 
and intersected by numerous tiadts or water-channels, which flow m a 
south-easterly direction, and carry off the drainage of the District, 
The rivers run on a higher level than the adjacent country, which is 
therefore liable to inundation when they overtop their banks. Beneath 
these high banks lie the basins in which the surface drainage primarily 
collects, to be discharged into the running channels at a lower stage 
in their course. The District has the shape of an isosceles triangle. 
The base, which is very irregular, lies to the north-w est , one of the 
sides is formed by the Gandak, and the other by the Gogra and 
the Ganges; while the apex is at the south-east corner, where the 
Gandak and the Ganges join at Son pur. From this spot, the levels 
slope very gently up tow'ards the western parts of the District. Kochai 
Kot, in the north-west corner, is 222 feet above mean sea-level, while 
Sonpur is only 168 feet. The whole District is beautifully wooded, 
and mango -groves are very numerous. The lower levels arc but 
sparingly used for rice cultivation ; high rice lands predominate, and 
on these indigo, opium, wheat, bailey, and several kinds of pulse are 
also grown. The soil is in many places saliferous, and saltpetre is 
extracted by the Niinijds, a poor and hardy caste. There are no hills 
in Sdran. 

The only riters which are navigable all the jear round are the three 
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great streams already mentioned — live Ganges, Gandak, and GogRA. 
Among the smaller fiadis, many of which dry up altogether in the hot 
weather, are the Sundf or Ddhd, the Jharihf, the Gandaki, the Gangrf, 
tlve Dhanal, and the Khatsa, all of which ultimately fall into the Gogra 
or Ganges. Alluvion and diluvion are constantly taking place along 
the banks of the large rivers. One bank of the river, on which the 
current strikes, is generally high and abrupt, while the other is shelving; 
but these characteristics may be reversed in a short space of time. Tlve 
high bank is gradually eaten away, and the current then turns to tlve 
opposite side, where a similar process is repeated. Large sandbanks 
form in the bed of the river one year and are swept away the next, 
sometimes making changes in jurisdiction •necessarj*. Thus, in 1S72, 
an alteration in the deep stream of the Ganges transferred seven alluv ial 
estates {Jiifnis) from Siran to Azvmgarh District in the North-Western 
Provinces. The drainage of the District is from north-west to south- 
east, and is carried off by the many small rmJis into the larger streams. 
When the rainfall is unusually hea\y, these riadis are unable to contain 
all tlve water, and large tracts of cultivated ground are inundated. The 
consequences are specially disastrous when the mouths of the naJh o.xc 
stopped by high floods in the great rivers into which they flow'. - 

There is v cry little jungle in Sdran, and hardly any forest products. The 
lac insect is found on the ///.z/ tree, and it is estimated that about 200 
t/iaurids of the dj e arc annually exported. Shells are largely gathered for 
burning into lime. The minerals found in Saran District are Glaubeds 
salt sora) ; and nodular limestone of excellent quality, which is 

locally used for metalling the roads, and is exported in large quantities 
to Patna, Large game is not met with, although both tigers and leopards 
arc said to have been at one time ver)’ common in the District. Wolv'cs 
and wild hog arc still numerous. Among the game birds found are 
quail, wild duck, snipe, plo\ er, partridge, ortolans, ami green pigeons, 
Snakes are ver)* numerous. Crocodiles are common in the large rivers, 
and the rivers and marshes abound In fish. 

— Several early estimates were made of the population of 
Sdran. In tSoo, a calculation based on an enumeration of the houses 
gave 1,10.4,000 as the number of inhabitants; but this included the 
present District of Channiiran, v\hich w’as not separated from Siran 
until 1S37. Lsiimatcs based on similar enumerations were made in 
1843, 1847, 1854, 1S5S, and 1S60, the earliest giving a population 
of 1,376,215, and the latest 1,271,729. The first accurate Census was 
that taken in 1872, which disclosed a total jxvpulatlon of 2,063,860. 
The hast enumeration in iSSi returned the population of Saran District 
at 2,280,382, showing an increase of 216,522, or 10*49 cent., m the 
ninc>cars since 1S72. 

Tlic results arrived at by the Census of iSSi may be summariicd as 
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follows: — Area of District, 2622 square miles, with 7 towns and 4372 
villages. Number of houses, 376,787, namely, occupied 326,699, ami 
unoccupied 50,088. Total population, 2,280,382, namely, males 
1,083,765, and females 1,196,817 , proportion of males, 47*4 per cent. 
The slight excess of females is due to emigration of males from the 
more thickly populated tracts, to seek labour elsewhere. As re- 
gards density, Sdran is the most thickly populated District within the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal (except the suburban District of 
Howrah), with an average pressure on the soil of 870 persons per 
square mile ; as against S60 per square mile in MuzafTarpur, and S45 
per square mile in Patnd, both neighbouring Districts. Siran is one of 
the most purely agricultural Districts in Bengal, with a very fertile soil; 
and in tracts like the police circles (f/id/ids) of Mashrak, Digwdrd, and 
Mdnjhf, with no towns or large trade centres, the density reaches the 
enormous a%erage of 1240, 1134, and 1047 per square mile respectively. 
The most sparsely populated //idnd is Baidgdon, with an a\erage of 689 
per square mile. The number of villages o\ er the whole District area 
averages i'67 per square mile; persons per town or village, 521 ; 
houses per square mile, 1437 ; inmates per house, 6-g. Classified 
according to sex and age, the population consists of — under 15 years 
of age, boys 461,553, and girls 442,538; total children, 904,091, or 40 
per cent of the District population; 15 jears and upwards, males 
622,012, and females 754,279 ; total adults, 1,376,291, or 60 per cent 
Religion. — Classified according to religion, the Census Report of 1S81 
returns the Hindus at 2,010,958, or 8S‘2 per cent of the population ; 
Muhammadans, 269,142, or ii‘8 per cent ; and Christians, 2 82. High- 
caste Hindus are strongly represented, numbering 579,800, or 25’3 per 
cent of the total Hindu population, namely. Brahmans, 173,362; Rajputs, 
243,972 ; Babhans, or zamlnddri Brahmans, 84,733; IWyaslhs, 51,067; 
and Baniyds, 26,666. The Siidra or lower Hindu castes include the 
following : — Goili, the herdsman caste, and the most numerous in the 
District, 256,513; Koerf, 150,354; Kandu, 120,310; Kurmi, 112,570; 
Chamdr, 111,144; Dosidh, 79,593; Nuni}d, 68,720; Teli, 63,087; Lohdr, 
42,057; Kahar, 35,537; Ndpit, 31,844; Kumbhdr, 24,594; Kalwir, 
23,979 ; Mallah, 22,599; Sondr, 21,472 ; Bind, 19,127 ; Dhanuk, 17,801 ; 
Dhobi, 17,103; Barhii, 16,936; Tatwd, 10,826; Barui, 10,386; Gareri, 
9S81; Dorn, 9506; Mali, 6909; Musahar, 6465; and Pisi, 5562. Castc- 
rejccting Hindus are returned at 3476, of whom 2320 arc Yaishnavs. 
Aboriginal tnbes number 20,953, including 11,428 Gonds (?); but all 
arc returned as professing Hinduism. The Muhammadan population, 
classified according to sect, consists of— Sunnis, 23*. 533; Shids, 4072 ; 
and unspecified, 33,537- Of riic 2S2 Christians, 13S are Eurojieans by 
race, xo Eurasians, and T34 Natnes of Indix By sect 71 belong to 
the Church of England, 43 are Roman Catholics, 31 Protestants 
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without distinction of sect, and 34 are Lutherans; other sects and 
unstated, 103. A branch of the Lutheran Evangeiical Mission has 
been stationed m Chapra town since 1840. The uiajonty of the 
native Christians are very poor, nearly all being cultivators, domestic 
servants, or labouiers. 


ToiJti and Rural Population . — The Census Report returns 7 towns 
as containing upwards of five thousand inhabitants, namely, Chapra, 
population (i88t) 51,670; SnWAtl, Rrvi:lg.vnj, 12,493; 

Panapur Chagwan, C425 ; Ranfpur Tcngrahi, 6197 ; Manjhf, 606S; and 
Parsa, 5735. The total urban population thus disclosed is 101,907, or 
4*4 per cent, of the District population. Only the three first-named 
jdaces, however, are towms in any sense of the ivord, and they constitute 
the only municipalities within the District The other places are merely 
large \ilbges or collections of hamlets, in the midst of which arc con- 
ducted all the operations of agricultural life. The income of the three 
municipalities m 1883-84 amounted to ^^5302, of which ;^3S 56 ^yas 
derived from taxation ; average incidence of taxation, i id. per head of 
the population (76,942) within municipal limits 

Of the 4372 villages, 1209 contain less than two hundred inhabitants; 
1696 between two and five hundred ; 989 hetween five hundred and a 
thousand, 392 between one and two thousand; 65 between two and 
three thousand; and 21 between three and five thousand inhabitants. 

As regards occupation, the Census divides the male population into 
the following six classes: — (1) I*rofessional and otficial class, 14,915; 
(2) domestic servants, inn and lodging-house keepers, etc, 27,432; (3) 
commercial class, including merchants, traders, carriers, etc., 36,640 ; 
(4) agricultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, 479,076; (5) 
manufacturing and industrial class, including all artisans, 63,040; and 


\ (6) indefinite and non-productive class, comprising general labourers 
'and all male children, 473, ;6a. 

\ The Matitial Condition of ike J\ople can hardly be good in a 
dmvsely crow ded agticulUtr.al District like Siran, 'I'hc District is un- 
usu.illy ferule, and almost every available acre highly cultivated. The 
larger husbandmen, and classes who hold at privileged rates of rent, 
arc imabled to live in comfort in ordinary good se.\sons. Hut, con- 
sidering the rise of rents in late years, it is doubtful whether the 
great iLdy of cultivators, in spite of the general rise in prices of grain, 
arc l)Ctt\;r off than formerly. In many parts of the District, too, the 
increxsln^ number of indigo fatiories, and llic demand for Kind on this 
account, are 'i.aid to iuve further unfavourably affected their condition. 
ThcweMUhi\r classes live in brick lioiiscs; tlie country shopke*cpcrs. anti 
hushandiucnVn mud huts. ‘I he better class of houses in the town of 
Cluj.fv h.uc \ veraiuhali, ofieu ornamented with c.arvings in wootl. 
'I he* house of \n ordinary cultivator consists of three* or four loom*-, 
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^ilth an outer and an inner \crandah j and sometimes a covered place in 
the centre, where the family sit and receive visitors The huts of the 
poorest classes arc of a very primitive character, and consist merely of 
walls of common thatching grass, with a thin roof of the same materials, 
supported by a few bamboos. Colds or granaries for keejung rice 
are common. The estimated living expenses for a household of six 
members belonging to a well-to-do shopkeeper is estimated at about 
7s- per month ; and for a similar family of the ordinary cultivating 
class, at a little below jQi a month, at the ordinary market prices. The 
husbandman, however, himself produces nearly all his food requirements; 
and he very seldom has to purchase anything beyond cloth and salt in 
the bdzdr. 

Agriculture . — Rice is, perhaps, the most important crop grown in 
Sdran; though the area under rice is largely exceeded by the collective 
area under such inferior grains as makat, kodo, and mantd. It consists 
of two great harvests — the bhadai or autumn harvest, and the aghdm 
or winter harvest, the latter being by far the larger of the two. The 
bhadai is generally sown broadcast on high ground in June, and reaped 
in September. Its chief varieties are, (i) sathi^ (2) sarha^ {3) katki or 
mungUy and (4) karhdni. Aghdni rice is sown on low ground. In June, 
after rain has fallen, a nursery is selected, and ploughed three or four 
times before the seed is sown. It is afterwards transplanted, and is 
harvested in December or Januarj'. The 33 principal varieties of 
this rice are as follows: — (i) Bhoinslali, (2) kaiiugd, (3) k/idhd, (4) 
(5) senegray { 6 )jasaridy (7) thanomi, (8) sdroy (g) serdy (10) salldy 
(i i) shakhjirdy (12) kaluuji, (13) sdtuly (14) scld, (15) Idnji, (16) batardni, 
{17) kdjri, (18) /dlddnayJjL^) umatk, (20) rathgoliy (21) dachm, (22) 
bellauTy (23) bahaniiy [^^bdnsmatiy { 2 ^)sdmjird, (26)jdgary { 2 ‘i)khera, 
(28)rij, (29) pahdridy (30) sUighdr, \^i) sydmsundary {^2) karanga, and 

The other cereals cultivated are wheat, barley, and Indian corn. 
Green crops comprise snatar or peas, khesari, gram, arhary vtugy urid, 
beans, sweet potatoes, mustard-seed, etc. Cotton, hemp, and flax are 
also grown. Pan or betel-leaf is generally cultivated on high land 
situated near a well or tank, in the vicinity of the homestead. Special 
crops comprise tobacco, sugar-cane, indigo, and opium ; the latter being 
cultivated only under Gov ernment licence. The total area under indigo 
is {1S84) estimated at 48,750 acres, yielding an average out-turn of 
10,250 cwts., valued at .^£^3 15,000. The total area under poppy is about 
48,700 acres, with a >ield of 733,360 lbs. Manure is used whenever it 
can be procured, and irrigation ts largely practised for the cold-weather 
crops. 

The poorer class of cultivators are, as a rule, deeply in debL Rents 
arc high, the following being returned as the average rates throughout 
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the District ; — ^Transplanted rice, 9s. CJd. per acre ; broadcast rice, 
6s. gd. j Indian corn, wheat, wanui, arhar^ and cotton, irs. 3(1. ; kodo^ 
barley, and pulse, gs. sid. ; poppy, 15s. 8d. ; indigo, 10s. 4|d} and 
sugar-cane, gs. iid. It is very common to find Brdhmans, Bdbhans, 
Rdjputs, and other high castes holding the best lands in a village at 
rates varying from 50 to 75 per cent, below nvhat a low-caste man pays 
for inferior land. Rents are now almost invariably paid in money, 
instead of in kind, as was formerly common. As a general rule, the 
cultivators claim to hold under a right of occupancy, but such tenures 
are rarely transferable, except with permission of the landlord. Tenants 
holding their lands without liability to enhancement do not number 
more than 5 per cent, of the ^\hole. AVages have increased about 30 
per cent, of late years. The rates for ordinary day-labourers vary from 
3d to 44d. per day, according as they are employed in the country or the 
town , women and boys receive from ad. to 3d. per day. Bricklayers 
and blacksmiths get from 6d. to 7id. a day; sawyers, 6d, ; and carpenters, 
from 4^(1 to 7^d. a day. Prices of food -grains have risen in like 
proportion. In 1882-83, which may be taken as an ordinary year, 
40 lbs. of common nee could be obtained for the rupee ; while in 
1883-84, a year of deficient r.ainfall, the iirice rose to 31 i lbs. for the 
rupee. In 1877-78, when scarcity prevailed owing to an ill-distributed 
rainfall and excessive exportation to Southern India, only 27 lbs. of rice 
were to be got for the same money. Old records show that in 1 790 the 
price was 150 lbs. for the rupee. 

Natural Calamitits. — ^The District is subject to blight, flood, and 
drought. The most common kind of blight is called hrtdd, a mildew 
which attacks wheat and barley. Insects do considerable damage ; 
and also hailstorms in the cold weather. Saran District, being 
bounded on two sides by large rivers, which flow on ridges and carry 
enormous volumes of water, is peculiarly exposed to inundation. The 
northern side of the District is now’, how^ever, completely protected 
by the Gandak embankment. Towards the south, along the banks of 
the Ganges and Gogra, protective works are still required, as large 
tracts are inundated nearly every jear. The old records are full of 
complaints about these inundations, which m many cases rendered a 
remission of revenue necessary. The most noteworthy floods of late 
years occurred in 1871 and 1874. Droughts have occurred several 
times, the worst known having taken place in 1866 and 1S74, both of 
which were caused by the failure of the local rainfall. During the 
scarcity of 1874, relief wmrks on an extensive scale were undertaken by 
Government, and in the first fortnight of June a daily average of 229,885 
persons were eraplo>ed m road-making. Advances of grain were made 
to the extent of 324,831 maunds. Prices w’sre kept down, however, by 
Government importations, and the highest rate reached for common 
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rice in 1S74 was las. lid. per cwt., as against^:, is. lod per cwt. 
in 1S66. To remedy this liability to drought, a scheme of irrigation 
was commenced in 1878, by ^^hich the waters of the Gandak are now 
kd ihiough the centre of the District. The total cost amounted to 
;^7o,ooo, on which sura a few planters and zaminddrs have guaranteed 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent. The total irrigated area is 
estimated at 163,800 acres. 

Jfeans Coinr/turticati(fn, Trade^ efc,- — The District possesses a 
total length of 916 miles of made road ; and the Bengal North-Westem 
Railway (opened in 1884) runs east and west through the District, 
with stations at Sonpur, Chapra, Sew in, and Mainva, The principal 
manufactures are indigo, sugar, brass-work, potter)', saltpetre, and doth. 
The chief exports from Siiran are oil-seeds, indigo, saltpetre, sugar, 
and grain of all sorts, e-vcept rice; the principal articles of import 
are rice, salt, and European piece-goods. The great trading mart 
of the District is Resclganj. In 1876-77, the total registered river 
traffic of Saran District, including both imports and exports, amounted 
to just two millions sterling. A great portion of this total is merely 
through traffic, which comes down from Oudh and the North-lVestem 
Provinces, and changes boat at Revelganj and Semuria, on its way to 
Patnd or Calcutta. Revelganj is perhaps the largest mart for oil-seeds 
(chiefly linseed) in all Indix In 1876-77, the total registered import 
of oil-seeds into the District was valued at ;£’265,ooo ; the total export 
was ;;^370tOoo, thus leaving a balance of more than ^100,000 for the 
local produce- As regards food-grains, however, the figures show 
decisively that Sdran fs unable to supply its own dense population. 
In 1876-77, the imports of food-grains of all kinds nere valued at 
^326,000, as compared >rith exports ralued at only j^ij8,ooo. The 
other principal items of export were indigo (^179,000), and saltpetre 
and other saline substances (;^6 7,000). Salt was imported to the value 
of ^143,000. Owing to an alteration in the system of collecting trade 
statistics, later figures than those for 1876-77 are not available, 

Administration . — In 1794, the net revenue of the District (which 
then included Chatnpiran) amounted to 95,254, with a civil 
expenditure of 7,496; in iS5o-5r, the revenue (still including 
Champaran) was ;£‘a3o, 567, with an expenditure of ^^24,131 ; in 
1S70-71 (after the separation of Champinm), the net revenue of Siraa 
alone was ^^185,072, VMth an expenditure ofj£^43,S26. In 18S3-S4, 
the six main items of Government revenue aggregated ^^203, 734, 
made up as follows : — Land revenue, ^122,612 ; excise, ;^34,362 ; 
stamps, ^26,086 ; registration, j^24g2 ; road cess, ^^14,625 ; 
municipal taxes, 2^3557* Cost of officials and police of all kinds, 
^24,532. The total number of estates in Siran District in J8S3-S4 
was 4207, nith 45i593 registered proprietors or coparceners; average 
VOL. xn. K 
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is ever really absent from the District ; and it commits great ravages 
towards the end of the hot and beginning of the rainy season. 
Small'pox comes next in intensity, but the people are beginning to 
avail themselves of vaccination. Both these diseases are said to be now 
on the decrease, owing to the improved habits of the people and the 
high state of cultivation. The people who live in the neighbourhood 
of low lice lands suffer a good deal from fever. Djscntery, the result 
of bad water and insufficient clothing, is sometimes \ery severe. Six 
Government charitable dispensaries afforded medical relief in 1883 
at Chaprd, Sewdn, Hatwjf, Bhori, Gopdlganj, and Revelganj to 60,243 
patients. Cattle disease exists in the form of guti or nnderpest, and 
iur/id or foot-and-mouth disease. [For further information regarding 
Saran, see TAe Siaiis/ical Account of Bengal, by W. W. Hunter, vol. xi. 
pp. 225-371 (London, Trubner & Co., 1877); the.^c«^a/ Census Report 
for 1881 ; and the several Administration and Departmental Reports 
of the Bengal Government.] 

Sdran. — Head-quarters Sub-division of Siran District, Bengal. 
— See CuAPRA. 

Sdranda. — Hill range m the extreme south-west corner of Singhbhilm 
District, bordering on Gangpur State, Bengal. Consists of a grand 
mass of mountains, rising to the height of 2738 feet, known as 
‘ Sdranda of the seven hundred hills.* The population inhabiting this 
region is scattered o^er a few poor hamlets nestling m deep valleys, 
and belongs for the most part to one of the least reclaimed tribes of 
Kols. 

Standi. — One of the pbs or groups of villages of the Kolhan, in 
Singhbhum District, Bengal. According to the Census of 1881, the pfr 
contains 88 villages, assessed at a Government revenue of Lat. 

22* i' 15* to 22* 30' N., long. 85* 2' to 85* 28' E. 

Sirangarb. — Native State attached to Sambalpur District, Central 
Provinces, formerly one of the At/nira Garhjit or ‘Eighteen Forts;’ 
lying between 21* 21' and 21" 45' n. lat, and between 82* 59' and 
83* 31' E. long. Bounded on the north by the Chandrapur chtefship 
and Rdigarh State, on the cast by Sambalpur District, on the south by 
the Phuljhar chiefship, and on the w est by Bilispur District Population 
(1881) 71,274 (of whom 63,231 were Hindus), residing in 442 \illages 
and 25,406 houses. Area, 540 square miles, of which 320 were 
culthated in 1877, while of the portion lying waste So square miles 
were returned as cultivable. Density of population, 132 persons per 
square mile. 

The country is generally level, but in the south and cast rise two 
considerable ranges of hills. The Mahdnadi flows through the north 
of the State and affords water communication for a length of 50 miles j 
the only other river worth mention is the Ldih. Though no large 
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forests remain, patches of soj, dhdurJ, taidu^ etc. are met with here and 
there. Bison, formerly numerous, have now abandoned the State; 
but tigers, bears, and leopards .still range the hills and jungle. 
The soil is for the most part light and friable, luth a strong admixture 
of sand Rice forms the staple crop; but pulses, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, 
cotton, and a little wheat are also produced. The only manufactures 
are /asar-sWk and coarse cotton cloth ; and though iron-ore abounds, 
no mines are worked. 

The chief is a Gond, and traces his origin through 54 generations up 
to Jagdeva Sd, a son of Narcndra Sd, Rdjd of Ldnjf in Bhanddri about 
91 A.V. In return for military assistance, bfarsingh Der‘a, Rdj.i of 
Ratanpur, presented Jagdeva Sd «iih a i/uVa/ or personal mark of 
distinction, and conferred on him the title of diwdti, together with 84 
villages in the Sdrangarh tract. Forty-two generations Jater, trhen 
Kalydn Sd was diwdn, Raghuji Bhonsla of Ndgpur was stopped on his 
way to Cuttack by the Phuljhar people, who held the Singhora Pass 
against him. Raghuji applied to BtitiO}!, Riji of Ratanpur, who 
directed Kalydn Sd to clear the pass For this service, Kal}dn Sd 
received the title of Rdjd, with the right to carry a standard. The title 
was con tinned by Raja ChhatraSi ofSambalpur, when Sdrangarh became 
a dependency of his kingdom; and by their military assistance from 
time to time to the Sambalpur princes, succeeding Rdjds of Sdrangarh 
gained further grants of villages and fargands, and gradually made 
Sdrangarh a State of some importance. The only remarkable building 
in the State is the temple of Samleswar Deva, erected in 1 748 by Aditya 
Sd Diwdn. Sangrdm Singh, the late Rdjd, established a good school 
at his chief town, and there are also indigenous schools in other parts. 
During the minority of the present Rdjd, Bhawini Pratdp Singh, the 
State has been under British management The young chie^ who was 
educated at the Rdjkumar College at Jabalpur, attained his majority 
in 1885. The tribute is ^^135 ; revenue (1883-84), ;;^385o. The 
climate is unhealthy, and f^ever prevails widely from September to 
Kovember. 

Sdrangarlt-^Chief town of Sdrangarh State, Central Provinces, 
and residence of the Rdjd. Population (i8St) 4220, namely, Hindus, 
3638 ; Kabirpanthis, 35 ; Aluhammadans, 230 j and non-Hindu 
aborigines, 317. 

Sarangpur.— Town in Dewds State, Central India Agency ; situated 
On the right bank of the Kdli Sind river, on the trunk road 
between Gdna and Indore, 92 miles from the former, and 80 miles 
from the latter. Population (i88t) 13,543, namely, males 66io, and 
females 6933. Hindus number 8776; Muhammadans, 4737; 

‘ others,' 30. 

Saraspur {Sarhhpur or Siddhtiuuar).~~Id.\\\ range in the south of 
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Assam> forming the boundary between Cachar District on the cast and 
Sylhet on the west. The height varies from 600 feet to aooo feet 
above sea-level. At Badaipur, at the northern extremity of the range, 
is an ancient temple dedicated to Siva, who is worshipped under the 
name of Siddheswar (Lord of the Pure). An annual fair takes place 
here, which is numerously attended. 

Saraswati (.Sarj?///).— Sacred nver of the Punjab, famous in the 
•early Brdhmanical annals. Rises in lat. 30* 23' N., long. 77* 19' e., 
just beyond the British border, in the low hills of Sirmur (Sarmor) State ; 
emerges upon the plain at Zadh Budri in Ambdla (Umballa), a place 
esteemed sacred by all Hindus; flows m a general south-westerly 
direction, and loses itself more than pnee in the sands, but reappears 
again with little diminished volume ; passes by the holy town of 
Thanesar and the numerous shrines of the Kurukshetra, a tract cele- 
brated as a centre of pilgrimages, and as the scene of the battle-fields 
of the Mahahharata ; enters Karnal District and Patiala State, where it 
finally joins the Ghaggar (lat. 29* 51' n., long. 76* 5' e.). 

In ancient times, the united stream below the point of junction 
appears to have borne the name of Sarsuti, and, undiminished by 
irrigation near the hills, to have flowed across the Rdjputdna plains, 
debouching into the Indus below Us confluence with the Punjab rivers. 
The deserted bed can still be traced as far as Mirgarh in Bahdwalpur; 
but the i\ater now penetrates no farther than Bhatner in Rdjputana, 
where its trickling streams finally disappear by evaporation. The 
numerous dams across the hill torrents at the foot of the mountains 
probably account for the drying up of the ancient channel 

The name of Saraswati, ' the river of pools,' sufficiently describes the 
character of the stream in its upper portion, w here it dnes up partially 
in the early months of the year, becoming a mere succession of separate 
ponds. To each of these is attached a legend and a shnne, visited by 
thousands of pilgrims every year. According to Hindu legend, the 
disappearance of the Saraswati in the sands is accounted for as 
follows : — Saraswati was the daughter of Mahideo ; but her father one 
day, in a drunken fit, approaching her with the intention of violating 
her modesty, the Hindu Arethusa fled, and dried underground when- 
cv cr she saw her pursuer gaming upon her ; and the n\ cr, w hich sprang 
up in her track, still disappears underground at the self-same spots. By 
devout Hindus the Saraswati is supposed to flow m a subterranean 
course till it joins the Ganges and the Jumna (Jarauna) at Aixauasad, 
where the moisture on the walls of the ciypt in the temple of the 
Undjing Banian tree forms a conclusive proof of its existence m the 
eyes of the faithful. The real direction of the Saraswati basin, how- 
ever, lies towards the Indus below MiihinkoL Some of the earliest 
Aryan settlements in India were on the banks of the Saraswati, and the 
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surrounding country has from almost Vedic times been held in high 
\eneration. The Hindus identify the river with Saraswatf, the Sanskrit 
Goddess of Speech and Learning. [See Muir's On^, Sanskrit Texts, 
vol. i., many passages (cd. iSGS); General Cunningham's Anc. Geog, 
Ind. pp. 331-33 (ed. 1871); Prof. Dowson’s DicU Hindu MythoL 
p. 284 (ed. 1879); and article India, ante, Vol. vi.] 

Saraswatl. — Silted up channel in Hiigli District, Bengal. Formerly 
the mam stream of the Ganges, and navigable by large vessels as far 
as Satcaon, the royal port of Bengal, from the earliest historical times 
up to the 1 6th century. At one lime, this was a broad river flowing 
between high banks, at places 600 feet apart. It carried the main body 
of what is now the Hvigli, and enjoyed religious honours as the true 
continuation of the Ganges. According to Sanskrit legend, the 
sanctifying waters of the Saraswati enter the Jumna at Allah 4 bdd, and 
leave the Ganges at Tnbeni Ghdt, 36 miles above Calcutta, in lat. 22* 
59' N., and long. 88" 26' 45' e. By the beginning of the l6th century, 
the Saraswatf mouth had so far silted up, that the Portuguese abandoned 
Sdtgdon, and established a new port of their own a few miles lower 
down the HiigH at Gbolghdt, which grew* up into HiigU town. At the 
present day, the Saraswati at Tnbeni is a mere tidal ditch. The site 
of Sdtgdon IS left high and dry, but remains of old ships have been 
frequently discovered buried many feet in the ground. The course of 
the dead river can still be traced to the south-west of Tnbenf by a 
series of pools and marshes, until after throwing off a branch into the 
Damodar near Aniptd, the main stream regains its character of a 
navigable channel near Sdnkrel in How'rah District, where it re-enters 
the Hiigli a short distance below the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

Saraswati. — River of Western India, rising in Mount Abu, Rdj- 
putdna. Flowing through the Pdlanpur and Rddhanpur States of the 
Alahi Kdntha Agency, and through the Patan Sub-division of Baroda 
State, the Sarasw’atf, after a south-westerly course of over 100 miles, 
enters the Rann of Cutch to the east of the State of that name. In 
the vicinity of Sidhpur and Patan towns, by which the river passes, 
the Saraswati is said to have a subterranean course of several miles, 
reappearing before it enters the Rddhanpur territory’. The river is 
fordable almost everywhere ; its banks and bed are generally sandy ; it 
IS nowhere navigable. The only importance of the Saraswati consists 
in Its sanctity. It is visited by Hindus, especially those who have 
lost the/r mothers ; Sidhpur on this river being considGred the appro- 
pnate place to perform rites in honour of a deceased mother, as 
Gaya in Behar is assigned for ceremonies in honour of a deceased 
father. 

Sdrathd. — Port on the Sdrathd river, in Balasor District, Orissa. 
Lat. 21* 34' 45" N., long. 87" 8' 16" E. Frequented by native rice 
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sloops, the river being navigable as far as NaKtagaih, 8 miles from the 
sea. The sister port of Sirathd is Chhanuva. 

Sarath Deogarh.“Sub-division and town in the Santdl Parganas, 
Bengal. — See Deocarh. 

Sarauli. — ^Village in Khakrcm tahAlf Fatehpur District, North- 
Western Provinces ; situated in laL 25“ 40' 21" n., long. 81* o' E., 
4J miles from Khakreru town, and 22 miles from Fatehpur. Popula- 
tion (1881) 3228 ; prevailing caste, Lodhds. 

Sardyan. — River of Oudh. Rising in Kheri District in lat, 27" 46' 
N., and long. 80° 32' e., after a course of 49 miles in a south-easterly 
direction it enters Sitdpur District, where it receives the Jamwdri on its 
left bank, in lat. 27* 32' n., and long. 80" 47' E. Thence it flows for 
about 3 miles in a north-westerly course, and, resuming its previous 
direction, joins the Gumti in lat. 27* 9' n., and long. 80" 55' e. Total 
length, about 95 miles. It causes destructive floods in some years, as 
it drains a considerable area of country with its numerous affluents. 

Sdrda. — River of North-Western India and Oudh. Rising in 
the loftier ranges of the Himalayas, which separate Kumiun from 
Tibet, at an altitude of 18,000 feet, it debouches from the hills 
at Barmdeo, 148 miles from its source, in lat. 29“ 6' N,, and long. 
80* 13' E., at an altitude of 847 feet above sea-level. The riier 15 
here 450 feet broad, with a minimum discharge of 5600 cubic feet per 
second. Shortly after leaving Barmdeo, it divides into several channels, 
which reunite 9 miles farther down at Banbasa, but again separate, and 
finally join at Mundid Ghdt, 168 miles from its source, W'here the last 
rapids occur, and the stream becomes an ordinary river of the plains. 
Eleven miles lower down, it touches British territory in Khairigarh 
par^and, Oudhj and ii miles farther on, or 190 miles from its source, 
it joins the Chaura near MoChia Ghdt. From this point the united 
stream takes the name of the Chaukd, till it falls into the Gogra on its 
right bank, in lat, 27’ 9' n., and long. 8i* 30' e. 

Sarddr Shahr (sirddr Shir ), — Town in Bikaner (Bickaneer) 
State, Rdjputdna; situated about 75 miles north-east of Bikaner town. 
Population (1881) 5841. Hindus number 274S ; Muhammadans, 851 ; 
and * others,* 2242. 

Sardhiina. — Tahsil of Meerut (Merath) District, North-Western 
Provinces, lying on cither side of the Hindan river, and watered by 
the Ganges and Eastern Jumna Canals ; comprising the par^cinds 
of Sardhdna and Bamdwar. Area, 251 square miles, of which 184 
square miles were cultivated. Population (iSSi) 159,422, namely, 
males 85,855, and females 73,567. Hindus number 117,803 ; Muham- 
madans, 33,770 ; Jains, 7267 ; and Christians, 582, Number of towns 
and V illagcs, 1 23, of which 40 contain less than five hundred inhabitants j 
29 from five hundred to a thousand; 51 from one to five thousand; 
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and 3 upwards of five thousand inhabitants. Land revenue, 
;^3 o, 043 ; total Go\cmmcnt revenue, ;^33,05i j rental paid by culti- 
vators, ;£^S5,455. In 1SS3 the UhiU contained 1 criminal court, with 
3 police circles f^thanis) j strength of regular police, 36 men j rural 
police or vilhgc walclt {chaukuUri\ 276, 

Sardhdna. — Town in Meerut (Meralh) District, North-Western 
Provinces, and fonner capital of the notorious Bcgam Sararu ; situated in 
lat 29’ 9' 6’ N’., and long. 77' 39' 26* e., on a low site near the Ganges 
Canal, re miles north-west of Meerut city, A station on the Sind, 
Punjab, and Delhi Railway, Population (iSSr) 13,313, namely, males 
6S5S, and females 6455. Hindus number sSgS ; Muhammadans, 
5764 ; Jains, 1070 ; .and Christians, 5S1. 

The town has a poor and decajed appearance, being in a de- 
cadent condition since the death of the Bcgam Samru, Nortliward 
lies Lashkarganj, founded by the Begam as a camp, and the old 
fort ; next succeeds a w Idc parade-ground ; and southward stands the 
town itself. Local tradition assigns the foundation of Sardhdna to one 
Rdjd Sarkat at a period anterior to the Muhammadan conquest. Its 
modem history is interesting from its connection with die two European 
adventurers Walter Reinhardt and George Thomas. 

The following sketciv is condensed from an account given in 
ihc official Gazetteer of Meerut. Waller Reinhardt, better known 
by the name of Samru or Sombre, was a butcher by profession, 
and a native of Luxemburg. He came to India as a soldier in 
the French army, and deserting that service, took employment with 
the British, where he attained to tlic rank of sergeant Deserting 
again, he rejoined the French service at Chandamagar, and on the 
surrender of that settlement accompanied M. Law in his wanderings 
throughout India from 1757 to 1760. In the latter year. Law’s party 
joined the anuy of Shdh .\lam in Bengal, and remained with die 
emperor until his defeat in 1760 at Gaji liy Colonel Camac, in his 
attempt to reconquer Bengal from die Nawdb. Samm neat entered 
the service of Mir Kdsira, by whom he w-as employed to murder the 
English prisoners at Patna (Pat.s'a District, ^.xv) in October 1763. 
He succeeded in escaping into Oudh, and afterwards entered the service 
of several native cliicfs, until in 1777 he entered the service of ili'rza 
Najf-Khdn, the general and minister of Shdh .iUam ii., and received the 
pargav.d of Sardhdna in fief, as an assignment for the support of his 
battalions. He died here in the following year, and was succeeded 
by his widow, the Bcgam Samru, who continued to maintain the 
niihtatj' force. This remarkable woman, the illegidmatc daughter of a 
Musalman of .Vrab descent, and the mistress of Reinhardt before 
becoming his wife, assumed the entire management of the estate, and 
the i>ersonal command of Uic troops, which numbered 5 battalions of 
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sepoys, about 300 European officers and gunners, willr 50 pieces of 
cannon, and a body of ineguhr horse. 

In 1781 the Begam was baptized into the Roman Catholic Church, 
under the name of Johanna. Her troops rendered excellent service to 
the Delhi Emperor in the battle of Gohalgarh in 1788, where a charge 
of Sardhana troops, personally led by the Begam and the celebrated 
adventurer George Thomas, saved the fortunes of the day at a critical 
moment. In 1792, the Begam married Levassoult, a Frenchman in 
command of artillery. In 1795, her European officers became dis- 
affected, and an illegitimate son of Reinhardt, kno\vn as Zafar^db Rlidn, 
put himself at their head. The Begam and her husband were forced 
to fly. In the flight the Begam’s palanquin was overtaken by the rebels, 
and she stabbed herself to prevent falling alive into their hands; 
whereupon Levassoult shot himself, in pursuance of a vow that if 
one of them was killed the other would commit suicide. The Begam’s 
wound, however, w'as but a slight one, and she was brought back to 
Sardhdna. Another account is that the Begam had become tired 
of her husband, and that her self-inflicted wound was only a 
device to get rid of him. Howxvcr, all her power passed temporarily 
into the hands of Zafarjdb Khdn, and she was treated with great 
personal indignity, till she was restored to power some months later by 
her old general George Thomas. Henceforth the Begam remained in 
undisturbed possession of her estates till her death in 1836. 

After the battle of Delhi, and the British conquest of the Upper Doab 
in 1803, the Begam submitted to the new rulers, and ever after remained 
distinguished for her loyalty. Her possessions were numerous, and 
included several considerable towms, such as Sardhana, Baraut, Barniwa, 
and Dankaur, lying in the immediate neighbourhood of great marts 
like hicerut, Delhi, Khiirja, and Bdgpat. Her income from her 
estates in Meerut District alone amounted to ^^56,7 21 per annum. 
She kept up a considerable army, and had places of residence at 
Khirwa, J alii pur, Meerut, and Delhi, besides her palace at Satdhina. 
She endowed with large sums the Catholic churches of Madias, Calcutta, 
Agra, and Bombay, the Sardhina Cathedral, the Sardhana poor house, 
St. John’s Roman Catholic College, and the Meerut Catholic Chapel. 
She also made over a /Jih of Sonat rupees to the Bishop of Calcutta 
for charitable purposes, and subscribed liberally to Hindu and Musal- 
min institutions. 

Zafarj-ab Khan, the son of Samru, died in 1803, and left one 
daughter, whom the Begam married to Mr Djee, an officer in her 
service. David Ouchtcrlony Dyce Sombre, the issue of this mamage, 
died in Paris, July 1S51, and the Sardhana esuies passed to his widow, 
the Hon. Mary .\nnc Forester, daughter of Viscount St, \ 1 ncent 

The Begam's residence, on the east of the town, is a fine modem 
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house, with a grand fljght of steps at the entrance and eatensive 
grounds. It is well furnished, and contains some good pictures. The 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, built in 1822, stands south of the town, 
and is an imposing building, surrounded by an ornamental wall. St. 
John’s College, for trainmg pnests, occupies a low masonry house, once 
the Begam’s prn ate residence. Four Jain temples. Schools. Ta/isili, 
police station, post-office. Old fort at Lashkarganj in ruins. Sardhdna 
IS now essentially an agricultural town, «uh little trade and no manu- 
factures. 

Two excellent papers on the Sardhdna estate, and a biography of 
George Thomas, in the Calcutia Revieiu for January and Apnl 1S80, 
by Mr. H. G. Keene, B.C.S., differ in some unimportant points from 
the history of the estate as given above. 

Sarenl. — Pargaiid m Ddimau ialuU^ Rdi Bareli District, Oudh ; 
bounded on the north by Khiron, on the east by Ddimau, on the south 
by the Ganges, and on the west by Daundia Khera. Area, 114 square 
miles, or 72,968 acres, of which 41,679 acres are cultivated. Popula- 
tion (1881) 63,823, namely, Hindus 61,236, and Muhammadans 
2587. Of the 169 villages in the pargmid, 143 are htld'andti iJluMdri 
tenure, Bais Rdjputs being the chief proprietary body; 23 villages are 
zarn'inddri ; and 3 are pattiddri. Government land revenue, ^8924. 

Sargfija. — The largest of the Native States of Chutid Nagpur, 
Bengal; lies between 22* 37' 30" and 24“ 6' 30" n. lat, and between 
82* 32' 5" and 84° 7' F. long. Area, 6055 square miles. Population 
(j88i) 270,311 souls. Bounded on the north by ilirzdpur, a District 
of the North-Western Provinces, and the State of Rend; on the east by 
Lohdrdaga District ; on the south by Jashpur and Udaipur States, and 
the District of Bildspur in the Central Provinces; and on the west by 
Korea State. 

Physual Aspects. — Sargtija may be described in general terms as 
a secluded basin, walled in on the north-east and south by massive 
hill-barriers, and protected from approach on the west by the forest- 
clad tract of Korea. The eastern portion of the State consists of an 
undulating table-land about 2500 feet above the sea, continuous with, 
but slightly higher than, the adjoining plateau of Chutid Ndgpur proper. 
From this, again, isolated hill ranges, and pdts or plateaux, capped with 
a horizontal stratum of trap rock, rise to an elevation of 3500 and 
4000 feet, forming on the north the boundary of Palamau, and 
blending in the south with the northern Jashpur Hills. The two most 
prominent physical features of Sargdja are the Mdinpdt, a magnificent 
table-land 18 miles long, from 6 to 8 miles broad, and 3781 feet above 
sea-lev’el ; and the Jamirdpdt, a long winding ridge about 2 miles wide. 
The Mdinpdt is well wooded and watered throughout, and supplies 
extensive grazing fields during the summer months ; the pasturage dues 
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of this tract alone arc estimated at ^^2 50 per annum. The chief peaks 
in the State are MaiUn, 4024 feet; Jdm, 3827 ; and Partagharsa, 3804. 
The principal ri\ers are the Kanhar, Rehr, and Mdhan, which flow 
northwards into the Son (Soane) ; and the Sankh, a tributary of the 
Brdhmani. None of these streams is navigable. Coal is found in 
Central Sargdja, in the Bisrampur field. There is a group of hot 
springs at Tatdpinf, in the north of the State; their maximum tempera* 
ture IS 1 84* F. Sal timber abounds everywhere. 

History. — ^The early history of Sargdja is extremely obscure. 
Authentic records date from 1758, when a hfaidtha army in progress 
to the Ganges orerran the State, and compelled its chief to acknow- 
ledge himself a tributary of the Berar Government In consequence 
of the chief having aided a rebellion in Paldmau against the British 
at the end of the last century, an expedition entered Sargiija under 
the command of Colonel Jones. Order ivas restored, and a treaty 
was concluded between the British Government and the Maharajd 
of Chutid Ndgpur, which, however, proved inoperative. As soon 
as the British force retired, fresh disputes broke out between the 
ruling chief and his relations; and in 1813, Major Roughsedge, the 
Political Agent, went to Sargdja and endeavoured to settle the affairs 
of the State. The young Rdjd being imbecile, a diwdn W’as appointed 
to carry on the government ; but this officer was soon afterwards killed, 
and an attempt to seize the Rdja and his two Ranis was only frustrated 
by the gallantry of a small guard of British Sepoys who had been left in 
Sargiija for their protection. Until iSiS, the State continued to be the 
scene of constant lawlessness , but in that year it was ceded to the 
British Government under a provisional agreement concluded with 
Madhujl Bhonsla (Apd Sahib), and order was soon restored. In 1826 
the chief received the title of Mahdrdjd, The present chief, Mahardjd 
Raghunath Saran Singh, attained his majority in July iSSa, the State 
having previously been under the direct management of the Com- 
missioner of Chutid Ndgpur. 

Pojiulation in iSSi numbered 270,311, on an area of 6055 square 
miles, inhabiting isS6 villages and 51,122 houses. Males numbered 
137,389, and females 132,922. Average density of population, 44*64 
persons per square mile; villages per square mile, 0*21 ; persons per 
vilbge, aio; houses per square mile, 8*44; persons per house, 5*29- 
Classlhed according to religion, Hindus numbered 268,027, and 
Muhammadans =284. The bulk of the population are of aboriginal 
descent, but the Census of iSSr does not givTC any ethticcaf cLtssr- 
fication. In 1S72, however, the Dravadian aborigines, consisting 
principally of Goods and Urdons, were returned as forming 40 •! per 
cent, and the Kolarian tnbes ai's per cent, of the toul population. 
The residence of the Mahdrdjd is at Bisrdmpur; but Praidppur is 
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virtually the capital of the State. It contains a court*house, jail, and 
school Only two \ilbscs in Sar^ilja ha\e a population of from looo 
to 2000 souls. The chief objects of interest are R.\mc\rh Hiu, 
the remains of several temples, the deserted fortress of Jdbi, and 
numerous images. [For a full .account of these .antiquities and of the 
aborigin,al iiibes of Sargdja, sec .-/c.vs/?// </ \ol x\iL 

pp. 231-240.] 

As^tiojI/urCf r.V. — The staple crops .arc cereals, oil -seeds, and 
cotton. On .an aserage, rents v.ar)’ from is. 1 Id, to is. 6d. per acre. 
Cesses, however, arc Ie\ied, which equal, and sometimes exceed, the 
actual rentj and eierj’ cultivator is bound to work for his landlord 
fifteen dajs in the year, exclusive of the time spent in going to his 
work. Tills system of forced labour is at present the diicf drawlxack 
to cultivation in S.aigiSj.i. The p.isses into the State arc impracticable 
for wheeled tniffic. The manufactures arc potter)’, coarse cloth, and 
rough iionw’ork. Weekly markets arc held at rral.ippar, Bisrampur, 
and Jhilmili. Kxiwils — foodgr,uns oil-seeds, ^/i/, lac, resin, .and 
cocoons of iJStir silk; imports — brass and pewter icsscis, ornaments, 
piece-goods, and salt, 

— The finances of the State h.avc much improved 
while under direct administration ; .and in iSSi, the year before the 
Mahiriji .attained his majority, the revenue amounted to ^^4094, and 
the expenditure (including a tribute of ^264) to ;^2i09. Police 
duties are performed by the feudal sub-proprietors, sijled 
each being resixmsiblc for the public peace within his borders. S.argfija 
is divided into 11 police circles, three of which .arc kept up by the 
State. 

Sargiir. — Towai in Mjsore District, My-^orc State — A-r Sxracur. 

Sarh Silimpur (or — Easternmost ruAr// of Cawnpur Dis- 

trict, North-Western Provinces; consisting of a fertile plain, lying along 
the south bank of the Ganges, and traversed by the East Indian Rail- 
way. Area, 2 14 fu^uare miles, of which 123 square miles arc cultivated. 
Population (rSSi) 101,830, namely, Hindus 97,547, and Muhamma- 
dans 42S3. Number of towns and villages, 176, of which no contain 
less than five hundred inhabitants; 34 between five hundred and a 
ihous.\nd; 31 between one and five thousand; and i upwards of five 
thousand inhabitants. Land revenue (iSSt- 52 ), 

Government revenue, .;^26,t96; rental paid by cultivators, ^^39,448. 
In 1SS5, the contained i criminal court, vriih 4 police circles 

strength of regular police, 37 men; rural police or village 
watch (ihaukiJJrs), 367. 

Saxila. — Petty State of Bundclkhand under the political super- 
intcndcnce of the Bundclkhand Agency and the Central India .\gcncy. 
It lies within /aryjj. J JaUlpur of Uamirpur District, and is suiroundcd 
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on all sides by British territory*. Area, 35 square miles. Population 
(1881) 5014, namely, Hindus 4655, and Muhammadans 359. EstU 
mated revenue, ;;^3ooo. On the division of Uis estates by Pahdr Singh, 
son of JagatraJ, Rdji of Jaitpur, Mdn Singh, his second son, obtained 
Sarila. His successor, Tej Singh, was expelled by AU Bahddur, but 
eventually recovered a portion of his territories through the assistance 
of Himmat Bahddur. At the time of the Britisli occupation of 
Bundelkhand. he was fourrd in possession of the fort and village of Sarila. 
In consideration of his voluntary submission and influence in the 
District, he was granted 11 villages hy sanad in 1807. The military 
force of the State consists of 4 guns, 40 cavalry, and 200 infantry and 
police. 

Sarisbpur (or siddheswar ). — Hill range in the south of Assam, 
forming the boundary between Cachar District on the east and Sylhet 
on the west — See Saraspur. 

Sarjdpur, — Municipal village in Bangalore District, Mysore State. 
Lat 12* 52' N., long. 77" 49' 5*' E, Population (1871) 2629. Municipal 
revenue (1881-S2), ;^53. Considerable manufacture of cotton cloth, 
carpets, and tape. Muslins of fme quality are no longer rnade. A 
place of note in the time of Haidar’s djmasty ; but most of the 
Muhammadans are now m decayed circumstances. Weekly fair on 
Fridays. 

Sa,lju. — River in the North-Western Provinces. — See Gogra. 
Sabkandi. — Village m Ghdzipur tahsil Fatehpur District ; situated 
in lap 25* 44' 32* N., and long. 8o‘ 57' 4" e., on the banks of the 
Jumna, 6 miles from Ghdzipur town. Population (i88i) 2409 ; 
prevailing caste Brdhmans. 

Sarkar Agrali^ra Vellalur. — Town m Coimbatore Coimba- 
tore District, Madras Presidency. Population (1S81) 5259, namely, 
Hindus, 5243 ; Muhammadans, 7 ; and Christians, 9, Number of houses, 
1247 - 

Sarmastipur. — Trading village m Darbhangah District, Bengal.-^ 
See SoMAvriPUR. 

Sarmor (or Ndhan). — One of the Punjab Hill States, — See 
SiRMUR. 

Sdmdth (probably a corruption of Siranggandth, ‘ Ixrd of Deer,’ 
referring to a legend of Buddha), — Buddhist ruins in Benares District, 
North-Western Provinces, distant 3^ miles north of Benares city ; 
Sakya Muni first preached his doctrines here, and some of the ruins 
probably date from his time (543 B.C.). The remains form a mound of 
brick and stone d 3 ns about half a mile long by a quarter of a mile 
broad, out of which stiU emerge the remains of two great siu/as, and a 
third is in the vicinity. The most remarkable, specially known as the 
Dhamek, is a solid dome 93 feet in diameter, and no feet above the 
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plain. The plinth, 43 feet high, is of solid stone cramped with iron, 
and richly sculptured on the exterior. The upper part consists of dilapi- 
dated brickwork. The second s/u/a was excavated for bricks in 1794* 
The third, now called Chaukandi, is 800 yards south of Dhamek, and 
consists of a lofty ruined mound of brickwork, 74 feet in height, 
crowned by an octagonal building, commemorating the Emperor 
Humiydn’s visit in 1531. The remains of many other buildings have 
been excavated in the vicinity. The Dhamek tower probably stands on 
the site of, if it be not identical with, that erected by Asoka to mark the 
spot where Buddha first preached his doctrine. The name is a cor- 
rupt form of Dharma, ‘The Law.* Both Dhamek and Chaukandi 
stupas appear to be mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. See General Cun- 
ningham’s Anc. Gto^. Itid. pp 437, 438 (ed. 1871). 

Saromannagar. — Fargand in Hardoi District, Oudh. Bounded on 
the north by Shdhdbdd j on the east by Bdwan ; on tiie south-east 
and south by the Sukheta river, separating it from Banvdn; and on 
the west by the Garra river, separating it from Pdli pargand. Area, 
35 square miles, of which 21 are cultivated. Population (tSSi) 13,096, 
namely, males 7249, and females 5 84 7. Government land revenue, 
^^2172, equal to an average of 3s. i^d, per acre of cultivated area, 
or IS, I id. per acre of total area. Of the 42 villages in the 
pargana^ 20 are held by Sombansis, and 15 by Chamdr Gaurs. Thirty 
villages are held in imperfect pattiddri and 12 in zam\nddri tenure. 
The country was originally occupied by Thatheras, who w'ere driven 
out of many of their villages by Gaur Rajputs in the middle of the 
i2th century; and their total expulsion by the Sombansis occurred 
shortly afterwards. The pargand was first constituted in 1803 by Edjd 
Bhawdni Parshdd of Sluhamdi, out of villages previously belonging to 
the neighbouring pargands of Pali and Sdrd. 

Saromannagar. — Town in Hardoi District, and head-quarters of 
Saromannagar pargand; situated 6 miles south of Shdhdbdd, and 15 
miles north-west of Hardoi town. Population (1881) 1033, namely, 
Hindus 936, and Muhammadans 97, Village school. Bi-weekly 
market. 

S4rsa. — Town in Anand Sub-division, Kaira District, Bombay 
Presidency; situated 28 miles east by south of Kaira town, in laL 
22“ 33' N., and long. 73* 7' e. Population (1872) 5218 ; not separately 
TclVitncd in the Census Report of 1881. The centre of the cotton trade 
of the District 

Sarsaganj. — ^Trading village in Mimpuri District, North-Western 
Provinces; situated in lat. 27"* 3' N., and long. 78* 43' 50* E., on the 
Etiwah road, 6 miles north of the Bhadan station of the East Indian 
Railway, and 27 miles south-west of Mdinputi town. Population (iSSt) 
5814, namely, Hindus, 4902 ; Muhammadans, 767 ; and ‘ others,’ 145. 
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The vflUge of Sarsa (population 2126) is a collection of mere agricul- 
tural hamlets, containing a large fortified brick house, belonging to a 
family of Kirir Thikurs ; but the real importance of the place centres in 
the neighbouring ddxdr of Sarsaganj, the principal trading market of the 
District, and the only one uhich carries on business with surrounding 
towns. Fine market-place, known as Raikes-ganj ; bi-weekly fair; large 
trade in cotton. Wealthy merchants, chiefly Jains ; several Jain 
temples ; very handsome little mosque of peculiar architecture. Large 
cattle market. Police station, post-ofHce, village school. A small 
house-tax is levied for police and conservancy purposes. 

Sarsiiwa. — Ancient town in Sahdranpur District, North-Western 
Provinces. Distant from Sahdranpur town 10 miles west, upon the 
Ambdla (Uraballa) road. Population (iSSi) 3978. Small trade to 
and from the Punjab. Chiefly remarkable for its historical associations, 
being identified by General Cunningham with Shanva or Sharashdraha, 
the city of Rdjd Cliand, sacked by Mahmdd of Ghazni in 1019 a.d. 
The Rdjd fled to the hills after the fall of his fort; but Mahmud 
followed up the fugitives, defeated them in the midst of a forest, and 
captured an enormous booty in gold, silver, precious stones, and slaves. 
Police station, post-office, village school. 

Sarsutl. — River in the North-Western Provinces, Punjab. — Se£ 
Saraswati. 

Sdru. — ^The loftiest hill in Chutii Ndgpur, Bengal; situated in 
Lohdrdagi District, w'est of Rdnchi town, 3615 feet in height. Lat. 
23* 30' N., long. 84' 30' 45' E. 

SarvasiddhL — Tdtuk or Sub-division of Vizagapatam District, 
Madras Presidency. Area, 31 1 square miles. Population (1881) 
131,754, namely, males 65,395, and females 66,359, occupying 27,868 
houses in 150 villages. Hindus number 129,018 ; Muhammadans, 
2709; Christians, 19; and ‘others,’ 8. The tdluk in olden times 
formed a zamindari, which was purchased by Government for ^[, 1 ^ 
in 1831. It is near the coast, and contains some of the best wet 
crop land in Vizagapatam District , but u is liable to sudden and 
injurious rains. In 1 883 the tdluk contained — cnminil courts, 2 ; 
police circles {tkdnJs), 6 , regular police, 54 men. Land revenue, 
^14,375. Head-quarters Yelamanchili. 

Sarvepalli — Town in Gudvir Nellorc District, Madras 

Presidency. Lat. 14* if 30* x , long. So' o' 40' e. Population (j88i) 
4929, namely, Hindus, 4624; Muhammadans, 300, and Christians, 5. 
Number of houses, 965. Sarvepalli contains the rums of an old Rohilla 
fort. Its irrigation tank is one of the finest in the District, and is 
filled from the Penner (Ponnaijdr) inicut. 

SarwAn.'— Village in Unao District, Oudh; situated in lat, 26* 36' 
s., and long. So’ 56’ e., 6 miles north-east of Punvi, and 26 miles cast 
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cultivate about 460a l/igMst gi\ ing an average annual out turn of about 
530 tnaunds of dye. 

Sdsni {Sdsani) — ^Town in Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces, 
Lat 27* 42' 12' N., long. 78' 8' 5' E. Distant from Alfgarh town r4 
miles south on the Agra road, from Hathras 7 miles north. Population 
(i8Sx) 4851. Steadily declining in importance. Remains of undent 
fort, which held out under its chief against Lord Lake in 1803, 
when it was captured, not without considerable loss. Monuments in 
memory of the officers killed in the attack. Indigo factories, built 
from the materials of the fort. Police station, post-office, encamping 
ground for troops, A small house-tax is levied for police and conser- 
vancy purposes. 

Sisserdm. — Sub-division of Shdhabdd District, Bengal; lying 
between 24’ 31' and 25* 22' 30' N. lat., and between 83* 33' and 84* 
30' E. long. Area, 1493 square miles; villages, 1986; houses, 77,618. 
Population (1881) 519,207, namely, males 253,757, and females 
265,450. Hindus number 475,395 ; Muhammadans, 43,748 ; Christians, 
44; and ‘others,* 20. Average density, 348 persons per square mile; 
villages per square mile, i'33; persons per village, 261; houses per 
square mile, 57; persons per house, 6-7. This Sub-division consists 
of the 4 police circles of SAsserdm, Khargarh, Dhangdin, and Dehri. 
In 1870-71 it contained i civil and 2 criminal courts, a regular police 
force of 141, and a village watch of 1713 men. 

Sdsserdm. — Chief town of Sdsserdm Sub-division, Shdhdbdd Dis- 
trict, Bengal; situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 61 miles south of 
Arrah, in lat. 24* 56' 59' n., and long 84' 3' 7"’ e. Population of 
Sdsserdm village (1881) 2531 , of the municipality, 22,000. Municipal 
income (1883-84^ ^^1499, of which ;^76i was derived from taxation; 
average incidence of taxation, 8Jd. per head. l*he name Sdsserdm or 
Sahsrdm signifies one thousand toys, because a certain Asur or infidel who 
lived here had a thousand arms, each holding a separate plav thing. The 
town, now fast declining in importance, is noted as containing the tomb 
of the Afghdn Shcr Shah, who conquered HumdviSn, and subsequently 
became Emperor of Delhi. His mausoleum is at the west end of the 
town, within a large tank, the excavated earth of which has been thrown 
into unshapely banks some distance off. The tomb itself consists of an 
octagonal hall surrounded by an arcade, which forms a gallery ; the 
roof is supported by four Gothic arches ; the ornaments are m the very 
worst taste. It is now being repaired at Government expense. (For 
full details respecting this monument, see Statistical Account of Bengal^ 
voL xiu pjx 205-208). The remarkable mosque of Chandan Shahid 
is situated on a lofty hill cast of the town. 

Sasu. — River in the south of Lakhimpur District, Assam. — Stc 
Ses-v. 

vou xii. s 
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S^swar {Siisar). — Chief town of the Purandhar Sub-division of 
Poona (Piina) District, Bombay Presidency ; situated on the left bank 
of the river Kirha i6 miles south-east of Poona city, in laL 18*20' ao'y., 
and long. 74“ 4' 20" k. Population within municipal limits (i 38 i) 5684, 
namely, Hindus, 5411; Muhammadans, 249; and Jains, 24. Sdswar 
was the original Deccan home of the Peshwi’s family. Bevond the town, 
across the river Kirha, stands the palace of the old Pesbwa, now 
used for the Collector’s office. Near the junction of the Kdrha and 
one of Its minor tributaries is a walled building, the palace of the 
great Brdhman family Purandhare of Purandhar, whose fortunes for 
upwards of a century were closely connected with those of the 
Peshw'^s. This latter palace was formerly strongly fortified, and in 
i8r8 was garrisoned and held out for ten days against a detachment 
of British troops. About 1840 the Mirs of Sind were confined in 
Sdswar. Municipal income (1883-84), ^^’336 ; incidence of taxation, 
IS. i^d, per head. Dispensary, post-office, and two schools. 

Sata. — Channel of the Indus in Sind, Bombay Presidency. The most 
important eastern branch of the river, that to the west being known as the 
B\char. The Sata sends off, on the left or eastern side, two branches, 
the Mai and the Manti, both of which are now only shallow' streams. 
Before the great earthquake that occurred in Cutch (Kachchh) in iSrg, 
vessels from seaward entered the Kichal mouth, the only accessible 
entrance, and passed into the Hajamro through what was then the 
Khedew^ri creek, and thence into the Mai to Shihbandar, an important 
naval station under the Kalhora princes. This passage was closed by 
the earthquake, and a new mouth opened, viz. the Kukaiwdri, which in 
1867 was found to be completely choked by sand. The Khedewan 
was described by Lieutenant Carless in 1837 as having a depth of from . 
16 to 18 feet, but since 1845 the Hajimro bad taken its place as the 
main channel 

Sdt^na (or Sdglan). — Sub-division of Nasik District, Bombay 
Presidency, Area, 619 square miles. Population (1881) 64,375, 
namely, males 32,885, and females 31,990, occupying 9992 houses in 
155 villages. Hindus number 48,972; Muhammadans, 1678; and 
* others,' 14,225. The chief river is the Mosam. The route from the 
Deccan through Sdtana to the Gujardt coast has been a line of traffic 
from remote times. Albar, when he conquered Khdndesh in iS 99 j 
attempted to capture Sdtdna, and besieged the chief Pratdpshdh for 
seven years unsuccessfully, and was in the end obliged to compound 
with him. In 1637, Sdtdna was attacked by Aurangzeb. The chief 
submitted and was made commander of 3000 horse. Sitdna formed 
part of Khdndesh District till 1869, when it was transferred to Ndsik. 

*875, Sdtdna, w'ith its two petty divisions of Jaikhedan and 
Abhona, was divided into two Sub-divisions, Sdtdna (or Bdglan) and 
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Kalwan. In 1 880-81, 6658 holdings or k/taias were recorded, with an 
average area of 26V acres, paying an average assessment of ^a, as. 6d. 
The area under cultivation in 1880 was *45,763 acres. Cereals and 
ivullets occupied 106,578 acres; pulses, 22,882; oil-seeds, 15,475; 
fibres, 500; and miscellaneous crops, 1756 acres. In 1883 the 
Sub-division contained i civil and 2 criminal courts; police circles 
{i/td/ids), 2 ; regular police, 63 men ; village watch {c/iauiiddrs), 306. 

Sitdna.— Town in Sdtdna or Biglan Sub-division, Ndsik District, 
Bombay Presidency ; situated about 30 miles west of Mdlegdon. 
Population {1881) 3516. Dispensary, post-office, annual fair. 

Sit^nones. — Petty State in the Gohelwdr prani or division of 
KitUliwir, Bombay Presidency ; consisting of 1 village, with. 2 share- 
holders or tribute-payers. Area, 67 square miles. Population {1881) 
41 1. Estimated revenue, ;^95, of which ;;^to, os, 6d. is paid as tribute 
to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and 12s. to the Nawab of Jundgarh. 

Sataawdri. — Fort in Bhopdl State, Central India Agency ; situated 
in lat. 23* 36’ N,, and long. 77* 10' E-, 30 miles north-west of Bhopdl 
town, close to the Gwalior frontier. Satanwdri appears, sajs Thornton, 
to have been granted with other possessions m 1818 by the British 
Government to the Nawdb of Bhopdl, ‘in order to mark its approba- 
tion of his conduct, and to enable him to maintain the stipulated 
contingent.’ 

Sd.td,ra. — British District in the Deccan or Central Division of the 
Bombay Presidency, lying between 16* 51' and r8" 10' 30* N. lat., and 
between 73* 37' and 74* 58' u. long. Area, 4988 square miles. Popula- 
tion (jSSi) 1,062,350 souls. It IS bounded on the north by the States of 
Bhor and Phaltan, and the N fra river separating it from Poona ; on the 
cast by Sholdpur District and the estates of the Panth praunidhi and 
the chief of Jdt; on the south by the river Vdrna, separating it front 
Kolhdpur and Sdngli States, and by a few villages of Beigdum District ; 
and on the west by the Sahyddri range of hills, separating it from the 
Konkan or southern Districts of KoUba and RatndgirL The adminis- 
trative head-quarters are at Satara Town. 

Ph^iical Aspects . — From Mahabale&hwar in the north-west comer of 
the District, 47x7 feet above the sca, start two hill ranges of equal 
height and nearly at right angles to each other — one the main range of 
the Sahjadris, running towards the south and forming the western 
boundary of the District ; and the other the Mahadeo range of hills, 
which, going first in an easterly and then in a south-easterly direction, 
c.\tcnds towards the eastern boundary, where it sinks gradually into the 
plain. These hills throw’ out numerous spars over the District, forming 
the valleys of the several streams which male up the head- waters 
of the Kisina, one of the largest rivers in Western India. Except 
near Mahabaleshwar, and in the valley of the Koina, the bills of the 
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vcrj' U-sf, 4n3 'h;;\'£ a ftnk^nglj- K-irc T»:^ca svpocL 
The Mf^aoco Tar.gc, 4\<'n in ra'.nj sc-'scc, ;s Vl s-r^Ar-iI’A- «vcrc 3 
\Mth vcr.aurc. T^c arc 4n^i a^>r..pi, j»rc>cr.:;r.5 ;n r.'.4r.y 
causes 'hr.rc j^rps of Visct; rock, an3 looking at a <Sis:aao<; like so 
mary >till lortro^^o^;. Thc\ con>4>4 of Trap, ir.:crsoc:cd by sT’nta. of 
basaU aoi tortpo 3 vjib krc-ritc 

Of ibc o.ficron^ f-oHs on tbij pdains *bc commoner; is ibc bliOi: 
Ivcnr.y clro oonioir.;r,g ^-arbonaic of brnc. This is voiy* fortHc, ani 
^hon 'ttxil -ttattrod i'. rryoblo of Mcld.r.g b£a\‘\- crops, ivcd clay ;!» 
foond Tjcar tbt i.-vo: of the hilK Tcsidcs Tnr.ny <ons of a ligbi and d-ark 
brott'n oohxiT. vhjt£ nOvliilc^ of pin'c 1. me, and also light brcft'n loam 
'^•jih a large Tcoprirtion of l.me, arc often met vith in the cast. 

The ur.tcr-v.,pp'v. cspecialb m the v-cst. is toler.abls p>ler.:.fal^ bat 
in the cast, dar.ng the hot veatSer there is great searc.n' The su pob' 
comes -partb fr.sm r.^'ers and prrtb irom namerons ponds and X'cl’.s. 
Alm-sst all the rivers ri^mg near Mahatcle^hwar on the Sahvadn range^ 
or in the Maha.leo Hals, fow d.reeth or indimetb into the "Ri^tna. 
FAcept a ^.^^laH a~ea m the nort^ and northxavt that drains into the 
'Bhifr.a, the Hi^irr of oaiara is rhe head 'x.niky of the Kiitna rocr. 
"Dovi'a the 'Centre, with a gen.^rad shspc to the soath an.d sonth-we^t, 
along a vaJie^ which i.loi^l\ .npen> into a r»lr,;n, the Ki^tna flows tirs; to 
the sooth and then to the ea>t. passing ecross the whole I'iiitrjct from 
its tiorth'Weje to its soath-cast eorner From the central pdain of the 
Ktstna eight vahe^-s hmneh t-i the hihv Fome of the streams of thext 
vaUe\-s hold water or,h lor a i.hort time after the tair.st bat hy throv.-;r.g 
temporan dams across them and lea.ding their -water into cr,nals,tbt} 
are much atilieed for ;r~icati,nn Darmg the ho: season, anosi of the 
ponds and wtJIs become d”i 

The cite of SictAas re.-'e.vcs its sup[Il> through pipes fr.sm a Teser\*o,r 
on the Tnteshwar Hilk built by iiaia Tratap tSingh. toearciti of water 
ts, how''e\’er, lelt in the c^ri dming the hot season, and steps ate being 
taken to increase the supply b\ impto\'ir,g some of the resen’oirs. Irri- 
gation 'wo'^ have been con'-rryetc.! on the Ivi'tna -near Ivarad, on the 
Vcrla a; Khatgaon, on the Xira near hlalshir.ts on the blan, on the 
Yasn.%, on the Vang, a.nd on the iCandnl 

The whole of Sritara ir.lls within the Hcecan trap area. As-.n other 
parts of the ^Tc^^t lPeecan,the hills arelavcrs <>f '^ft or amygdaloid trap, 
separated hy fiows of hard ba'^U and capped hy lateritc or iron clay. 

Iron and copper O'c, found in abundance on tbc 'Mahalalesihwar an.l 
hlahiideoltills'«’Crc lormerb w'orkcdbv the ’Musalmilntrilicof Tlhavdas, 
Aw-mg, howm-er, to the fall in the "value of iron and the ttoe in the price 
of joek smelting b now no longer earned on 

Forests eever an a^ca <kf o&e sgaarc miles, or 15’g pwir cent, of the 
t.xal area, Almost the whole of the IDi^mct is hilly. The loreiCs 
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are scattered o\ er the District, and are much brohen by private and 
cultivated land. In the west, the belt of e\ergreen forest along the 
line of the Sahyddris is di\iJed into six forest ranges. These six ranges 
are fairly compact, with little cultivated land between. The seven 
eastern forest ranges are bare hills, with here and there a little scrub and 
teak- The forests of the western Sub-divisions have a large store of 
timber and firewood. Jdmhul (Eugenia jambolana), geh (Vangueria 
spinosa), and paba (C)Ucodaphne wjghtiana) grow' on the main ndge of 
the Sahyddris, and small teak on tlie eastern slopes. Sandal-wood is 
occasionally found, and the mango, jack, and guava are often grown 
for their fruit Patches of bamboo sometimes occur. The cinchona 
plantaiion, established in Lingmala near ^lahdbalcshwur, has proved a 
failure. 

Of wild animals, tigers, bears, hyaenas, bison, wild boar, and samlhar 
deer are found only in the western hills, and hares and jackals through* 
out the District The once famous breed of horses in the Nira valley 
has degenerated, and Government efforts to improve it have so far met 
with little success, 

Iliitoty. — It seems probable that, as in the rest of the Bombay Deccan 
and Konkan, the Andhrabhritya or Shdtakarni kings {b,c. go-v-D. 300), 
and probably their Kolhapur brancli, held Saidra till the third or fourth 
century after Christ For the 900 years ending early m the fourteenth 
century with the Muhammadan overthrow of the Deogiri Jddhavs, no 
historical information regarding Satara is available; and the Deondgari 
and Kinarcse inscriptions which have been found on old temples have 
not yet (iSSs) been translated. Still, as inscribed stones and copper- 
plates have been found m the neighbouring Districts of Ratnigin and 
Belgdum and the State of KolKdpur, it is probable that the Early and 
Western Chdlukyas held Sdtdra District from about 550 to 760 ; the 
Rdshtrakutas to 973 ; the Western Chdlukyas, and under them the 
Kolhapur Sildhards, to 1220 ; and the Deogiri Jddhavs till the Muham- 
madan conquest of the Deccan about 1300. 

The first Muhamuudan invasion took place in 1294, and the Jadhav 
dynasty was overthrown in 1318. The Muhammadan power was then 
fairly established, and in 1345 the Bahmani dynasty rose to power. On 
the fall of the Bahmanis towards the end of the isth century, each chief 
set up for himself; the Bijdpur kings finally asserted themselves; and 
under the Bijdpur kings the Mardthds arose. Satara, with the adjacent 
Districts of Poona and Sholipur, formed the centre of the Mardthi 
power, lire history’ of that power belongs to the general annals of 
India. Its founder, Sivaji, commenced his career as a free-lance about 
tbc year 1644 ; and during the remainder of the century’, his family 
rapidly aggrandued itself at the expense both of the Bijdpur King and 
of the Delhi Emperor. 
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The general decay of the Mughal Empire from 1700 to 1750 opened 
the way for the Marathd supremacy. The Pcshwds, or Mayors of the 
Palace, date their power from Balajf, about 17x8. In 1749, the 
sovereignty passed from the Sdtdra Rdjds to the Brdhman Peshwas, with 
their head-quarters in the adjoining District of Poona. The descendants 
of Sivajf became little more than pensioned prisoners, but they clung to 
the title of Raja of Sdtdra. The battle of Pdnipat in 1761 broke the 
power of the great Mardthd confederacy. But tlie Peshwas still re- 
mained the most important native rulers in India till the rise of Haidar 
All. 

Repeated wars with the English ended in the final defeat of the 
Peshwd’s army at Ashti in 1818. His territory wras thereupon annexed; 
but the English, with a politic generosity, freed the titular Mardthd Rdjd 
(the descendant of Sivaji) from the Peshwd’s control, and assigned to 
him the principality of Sdtdra- Captain Grant Duff w’as appointed his 
tutor until he should gain some experience in rule. In April iSar, the 
Sdtdra territory was formally handed over to the Rdjd, and thenceforward 
was managed by him entirely. After a time, he became impatient of 
the control e^erc^sed by the British Gov’ernment; and as he persisted 
m intriguing and holding communications with other princes, in contra- 
vention of his treaty, he was deposed in 1839, and sent as a State 
prisoner to Benares, and Ins brother Shdhjl was placed on the throne. 
This prince, who did much for the improvement of his people, died in 
1848 without male heirs ; and after long deliberation, it was decided 
that the State should be resumed by the British Government. Liberal 
pensions were granted to the Rija’s three widows, and they were allowed 
to live in the palace at Sdtdra. The survivor of these ladies died in 
1874. 

Population , — The Census returns of 1872 showed a total population 
of 1,116,050; that of 18S1 a total of 1,062,350, residing in 14 towns 
and 1329 villages, and in 151,173 houses; unoccupied houses numbered 
23,233. Area, 498S 'square miles. Average density of population, 
212*98 persons per square mile; villages per square mile, 0*27; 
houses per square mile, 34*9 ; persons per village, 791 ’03 J and persons 
per house, 7*02. Classified according to sex, there W'ere 532,525 males 
and 529,825 females; proportion of males, 50*1 per cent Classified 
according to age, there were — under 15 years, boys 220,901, and girls 
199 697; total children, 420,598, or 39*6 per cent. : X5 years and up- 
wards, males 311,624, and females 330,128; total adults, 641,752, or 
604 per cent, of the population. Classified according to religion, 
Hindus numbered 1,008,918; Muhammadans, 36,712; Jains, 15,679; 
Parsis, 99; Christians, 886; Jews, 21 ; Sikhs, 29; and Buddhists, 6.^ 

The Hindus were divided into the following main castes and social 
distinctions- — Brdhmans (priestly caste), 48,362; Rdjputs (warrior caste), 
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13JS; Chamdrs, 16,105; Darjis (tailors), 9664; Dhangars, 41,547; 
Dhobis (washermen), 7640; Ndpits (barbers), 14,251 ; Jangams, 3796 ; 
Kunbls (cultivators), 583,569 ; Kolis (cultivators), 4x98 ; Kumbhars 
(potters), i2,32r; Koshtls, 8632; Liogdyats (traders), 17,035; Lohdrs 
(blacksmiths), 5x93; Mdlls (gardeners), 24,784; Mdngs (depressed 
caste), 20,919; hlhdrs (depressed caste), 87,679; Sondrs (goldsmiths), 
8231 ; Sutdrs (carpenters), 1 1,043 J 'I'ells (oilmen), 9499 ; Banjdrds, 
2046; and ‘others,' 71,076. The Muhammadan population consisted 
of— Pathdns, 37S0 ; Sayyids, 4235 ; Shaikhs, 27,979 ; and ‘others,’ 718. 
According to sect, — Sunnis, 36,109; Shids, 546; and ‘others,’ 57. The 
Christian population of Sdtdra District included — Europeans, 407 ; 
Eurasians, 19 ; and natives, 460. Adopting another sjsteni of classifica- 
tion, there were — Roman" Catholics, 387; followers of the Church of 
England, 317 ; and followers of other Christian creeds, 182, 

Of. the Hindus, who form the great ma]ority of the population, 
more than a half consist of Kunbls, who during the period of 
Mardthd ascendency (1674-1817) furnished the bulk of the armies. 
The Mdvlds, Sivaji's best soldiers, were drawn from the ghdtmdtha 
(hill-top) portion of the District. During the last half-century they 
have become quiet and orderly, living almost entirely by agriculture. 
Dark-skinned and, as a rule, small, they are active and capable of 
enduring much fatigue. Brdhmans, emploj ed as priests or Government 
servants, are found in large numbers in the towns of Sdtdra and Wdi. 
Besides these, Vanis, Dhangars, Rdmosis, Mhars, and Mdngs are among 
the principal castes met with throughout the District. 

With reference to occupation, the Census of 1881 divided the male 
population into the following six main groups ; — (i) Professional class, 
including State officials of every kind, and members of the learned 
professions, 18,1 iS ; (a) domestic servants, inn and lodging-house 
keepers, 4872 ; (3) commercial class, including bankers, merchants, and 
earners, 40S6; (4) agricultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, 
241,526; (5) industrial class, including all manufacturers and artisans, 
46,257 ; and (6) indefinite and non-productive classes, comprising 
general labourers, male children, and persons of unspeafied occujiation, 
217,666. 

Of the 1343 towns and villages in Sdtdra in 18S1, 2S9 contained less 
than two hundred inhabitants ; 410 from two to five hundred; 331 from 
five hundred to one thousand ; 224 from one to two thousand ; 49 from 
two to three thousand; 28 from three to five thousand; S from five 
to ten thousand ; 3 from ten to fifteen thousand ; and i from twenty to 
fifty thousand. Municipal towns — Sdtdra (iSSi), 28,601; Wai, 11,676; 
Kardd, xo,77S; Tdfgdon, 10,206, Ashta, 934S; Islarapur, S949 ; 
Rahimatpur, 6 oSj; Mhaswad, 55S1; Vita, 4477; Malcolmpct, 324S; 
Mayni, 2997; Puscsatli, 2569; Shingndpur, 1167. 
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Agriculture, — Agriculture, the main occupation of the people, supported 
in i88r, 744*013 persons, or 70-0 per cent, of the population; 374,576 
only were agricultural workers. Of the total area of the District (537S 
square miles), 3385 square miles are cultivated, of which 73 square miles 
are non-re venue-paymg. Total amount of Government assessment, 
including local rates and cesses on land, ;^*t66,323; average inci- 
dence of assessment, including local rates and cesses, is. 4^d. The 
average area of cultivable and uncultivated land per agricultural worker 
is 5*9 acres. 

The bulk of the Satiira landholders are Mardtha Kunbis, But the 
best class of husbandmen are the Jains of the south and south-west of 
the District In the east of the Distnct, the landholders are said to be 
only moderately hard-working ; and the richer soils in the west are said 
to suffer from being cropped several jears in succession without 
fallow. At the same time, certain parts of the District show notable 
instances of skill and enterprise. Sdtara suffered from the famine of 
1876-78 ; and the indebtedness of the people to the money-lenders has 
demanded special steps to be taken to preserve their position as peasant 
proprietors, by the introduction of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief 
Act, The soils of the Distnct belong to three main classes, red in the 
hills, and black and light coloured in the plains. The black soil, 
especially along th.e valley of the Kistna and its tributaries, is very 
fertile, yielding two crops a year. 

According to the Revenue Survey, of the total area of Government 
land (2,442,503 acres), 1,802,156 acres, or 73'S per cent, are cultivable; 
141,291 acres are uncultivable ; 4956 acres are under grass; and 387,715 
acres are forest. Of the whole cultivable area, 1,378,659 acres were 
held for tillage in 1882-83, namely, 43,462 acres garden land, 14*895 
acres rice land, and 1,320,302 acres under dry crops. In 1882-83 the 
number of holdings was 120,158, with an average area of 14 J acres. 

fodr (Sorghum viilgare) and bdjra (Penicillaria spicata), the staple 
food of the people, occupy nearly half the cultivated area. Rice-fields 
are found only in the west, along river banks. In the south and east, 
cotton is grown, most of it of a local variety, but some brought from 
Hinganghdt Near Mahdbaleshwar, several European vegetables, 
especially potatoes, grow freely, and to a great extent supply the 
Bombay market. In some of the hill villages, which have a heavy 
rainfall, nachii (Eleusine corocana) and vari (Panicum niiliare) are 
raised on the kutnart system, that is, by cutting down and burning 
brushwood and sowing the seeds in the ashes. This practice, formerly 
general, has, on account of the damage it does to the forests, been to a 
large extent prohibited. 

In 1882-83, *,**3*911 acres were under cultivation, of which 39,757 
were twice cropped. Grain crops, consisting chiefiy ofjcdr and bdjra. 
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occupied 898,206 acres ; pulses, 159,211 acres; oil-seeds, 42,001 acres; 
fibres, 22,581 acres, of uhich 19,015 ^\ete under cotton; orchards, 
3952 acres; drugs and narcotics, 8035 acres, of which 7523 acres were 
under tobacco; and miscellaneous crops, 19,682 acres. 

In 1882-83, prices of produce per maundof 80 lbs, were — wheat, 
6s. 8|d ; rice (common), 7s. 46, ; idjra, 3s. 8Jd ; jedr, 3s. 4jd. ; dd/, 
5s. 3d.; salt, 6s. 5d. ; flour, 7s. 6^d. ; s^ii, ;^3, is. 9jd. The wages 
per diem of a skilled labourer were 6d. to 2s. ; of an unskilled labourer, 
i^d. to 9d, ; the hire per diem of cart, is. to 1 s. 6d. ; of bullocks, 6d. to is. 

In 1882-83, the agricultural stock consisted of — bullocks, 243,424 ; 
cows, 1 4 r, 139; buffaloes, 110,479; horses, 12,797; sheep and goats, 
396,994; ploughs, 48,981 ; carts, 17,387. 

Irrigatioiu — In 1883, Sdtdra District had six large irrigation works. 
These are the Revdri canal on the Vdsna, the Yeila canal, the 
GondoH canal on the Min, the Mi;ni reservoir on the Vang, the 
Chikhli canal on the Nandni, and the Kistna canal. The Revdri 
canal is an old work restored, while the other five are new' works. The 
Kistna canal, w'hich has its source m the Sahyadri hills, has an un* 
failing supply of water, while the others depend on the local rainfall. 
The total irrigable area is 47,145 acres; in 1882-83, 5550 acres were 
watered Besides these works, the Mhasw’ad lake is being built as a 
separate irrigation work on the lower Mdn. In an average year the 
water-supply from this lake would suffice for an area of 30,000 acres. 
The work may be said to protect an area of 90,000 acres, one third of 
which may be watered every year. The country under command of 
this canal stands in great need of water, as its rainfall is very uncertain. 

Natural Calamtties ^ — ^Thc uncertain and scanty rainfall makes eastern 
Sdtdra one of the parts of the Bombay Presidency most liable to suffer 
from failure of crops. The earliest recorded is the famous famine 
known as Durgd Devi, which, beginning in 1396, is said to have lasted 
twelve ) cars, and to have spread over all India south of the Karbadd river. 
Whole Districts were emptied of their people ; and for upwards of thirty 
years, a very scanty revenue was obtained from the territory between 
the Goddvari and the Kistna rivers. In 1520, mainly owing to military 
disturbances, the crops in the Deccan were desiro)ed, and a famine 
followed. In 1629-30, severe famine raged throughout the Deccan. 
The rains failed for two years, causing a great loss of life. According 
to local tradition, the famine of 1791—92 was the severest ever known. 

It seems to have come after a scries of bad jears, when the evils of 
scanty rainfall were aggravated by disturbances and vvar. The native 
governments granted large remissions of revenue, the export of grain 
was forbidden, and a sale price was fixed. Rice was brought from 
Bengal to Bombay 

The famine of 1S02-03 ranks next in severity to that of 1791-92. 
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It was most felt in Khindesh, Ahmad nagar, Sholdpur, Bijipur, and 
Dharwar; but it also pressed severely on Belgium, Sitifa, Poona, 
Surat, and Cutch, This scarcity was mainly due to the ravages of 
Jaswant Rao Holkar and his Pinddris, who destroyed the early crops as 
they were coming to maturity, and prevented the late crops being sown. 
This scarcity was followed by the failure of the late rains in 1803. The 
pressure was greatest in July and August 1804, and was so grievous 
that, according to tradition, men lived on human flesh. Grain is said 
to hav'e been sold at a shilling the pound. In 1824-25, a failure of the 
early rains caused considerable and widespread scarcity. In 1862, a 
scanty fall of rain caused another scarcity. 

The scanty and badly distributed rainfall of 1876 led to a failure of 
crops, and to distress amounting to famine ov'er about one-half of the 
District. The east and south-east suffered most In addition to this 
failure of the early rams, September and October passed with only a 
few shotiers, and but a small area of late crops ivas sown. With high 
prices, millet at sev enteen instead of ihirty-fiv e pounds per rupee, and no 
demand for field w ork, the poorer classes fell into distress. The need 
for Government help began about the beginning of October. The 
long period of dry wCather in July and August 1877 forced prices still 
higher, and caused much distress and suffering ; but the plentiful and 
timely rainfall of September and October 1S77 removed all cause of 
anxiety By the close of November, the demand for special Govern- 
ment help had ceased. A special Census taken on the 19th May 1877, 
when famine pressure was general and severe, showed that of 46,235 
labourers, 44,344 were on public and 1891 on civil works. As regards 
their occupation, 3062 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 24,611 were 
liolders or under-holders of land, and 18,562 were labourers. The total 
cost of the famine was estimated at ^xiS,r37. In the eastern Sub- 
divisions the number of cattle fell from 994,272 in 1876-77 to 
775,393 in 1877-78. In 187S, the tillage area fell short of that in 
1876 by about 18,400 acres. 

Comfntrce and Afa 7 iu/actnres . — Besides kamblis (blankets) and coarse 
cotton cloth, the chief exports of the District are grain, tobacco, oil- 
seeds, chillies, molasses, and a little raw cotton. The imports are— - 
European piece-goods, hardware, paper, dried fruits, refined sugar, and 
salt. Weekly or bi-weekly markets are held in large villages and towns. 
Of these, Mhaswad is famous for its blankets, and Belandi for its cattle. 
Cotton is spun by women of the Kunbf, Mhar, and M 4 ng castes. The 
yarn thus prepared is made up by Hindu weavers of the Sail or Koshti 
caste, and by Muhammadans, into cloth, tape, and ropes. Blankets 
{katablis)^ which command a large sale, are woven by men of the Sangar 
caste. Sdtdra brass dishes and Shirol lamps are well known throughout 
the Deccan. Notwithstanding the great number of carpenters, wheels 
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and axles for cart-maUng fia\e to be brought from Chipliin in Ratndgiri. 
Paper is still manufactured to some extent. 

Mtans cf ComtniinUation, — Of the several lines of road in Satara, 
extending over a total length of 956 rades, the Poona and Belgium 
road, crossing the District from north to south and bridged and metalled 
throughout, is the most important. One branch of this line breaks off 
at Karid, and runs along the valley of the Koina to Chiplun ; while 
two other branches from Sunil and Satdra town, passing by Wai, 
go in the direction of hlahdbaleshwar and then towards Mahdd, a 
Konkan seaport. The old Poona road by the Salpa Pass is now 
almost abandoned. Of the other lines that cross the District from east 
to west, the chief are the Pandharpur road and the two Tasgdon lines, 
one from Sdtdra town and one from Kardd. Along these and the Belgium 
line, a large bullock-cart traffic passes. Within the limits of the District, 
the Sahjddri hills are crossed by thirteen roads or bullock (racks, of 
which the principal are the Kamatgi, Pasarni, Kumbhdrli, Vardndha, 
and Fitzgerald. Besides houses for the use of District officers when on 
tour, village offices, chdudis, and temples, there arc 243 dharmsdlas or 
rest-houses for the accommodation of travellers. The West Deccan 
line of the Southern Mardthd Railway, now under construction, will 
pass south and south-east through the centre of the District 

Administmtion. — ^The total revenue raised in 18S2-83 under all 
heads, imperial, local, and municipal, amounted to ^£^2 2 7,403, showing 
on a population of 1,062,350 an incidence of 4s. 3d. per head. The 
land-tax forms the principal source of revenue, amounting to ^154,790, 
or 72*6 per cent of the total amount The other chief items are 
stamps, c.xcise, forest, and local funds. The District local funds, 
created since 1863 for works of public utility and rural education, 
yielded ;^i8,9i9. The 13 municipalities contain an aggregate popu- 
lation of 108,259 persons. Their aggregate receipts amounted in 
18S2-83 to ;^2 o, 372, and the average incidence of taxation vaned from 
3d. to 10s, 5d- per head of population. 

The administration of the District in revenue matter is, exclusive of 
the Superintendent of Malcolmpet, entrusted to a Collector and 6 
Assistant Collectors, four of whom are covenanted civilians. For the 
settlement of civil disputes there are S courts. Thiriy-ninc officers 
share the administration of criminal justice. The total strength of the 
regular police force consisted in iSSs of 177 officers and 776 con- 
stables, giving t policeman to ever^ 1113 persons of the population. 
The total cost was ^15,120, equal to ^3, 3s. jxrr square mile of area 
and 3\d. per head of jvopulanon. Besides the lotk-up at each 
tat Jar's office, there is a District jail at Sdtira, and three subordinate 
jails at Kardd, Khatio, and Tdsgdon. The number of convicts m the 
Siiira jail on the 31st December 1SS2 was S4, of whom 24 were 
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females ; the number of convicts admitted during the year being 
297. 

Compared with 114 schools and ii68 pupils m 1865, there were in 
1877, 219 schools with a roll-call of 10,435 names. By 1882-83, the 
number of schools had reached 248, with 14,498 names, and an 
average attendance of 10,875. The first girls’ school was opened in 
the town of Sdtdra m 1865, In 1882-83, the number of girls’ scliools 
was 5, with an average attendance of 260. The Census Report of 
i88r returned 13,719 boys and 182 girls as under instruction, besides 
27,678 males and 209 females as able to read and write, but not under 
instruction. Three vernacular papers, two of which have occasional 
English contributions, were published in Sdtara District in 1882-83. 

Medical Aspects . — According to the height and distance from the sea, 
the climate varies in different parts of the District, In the east, 
especially in the months of April and May, the heat is considerable. 
But near the Ghats it is much more moderate, being tempered by the 
sea-breeze. Again, while few parts of Western India have a heavier and 
more continuous rainfall than the western slope of the Sahyadn lulls, 
m some of the eastern Sub-divisions the supply is very scanty. The 
average annual rainfall at Mahabaleshw ar 16 more than 252*8 inches, 
while in Sdtdra town it is only 40 inches, and in some places farther 
east it IS less than 12. The west of the District draws almost its whole 
rain supply from the south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
Some of the eastern Sub-divisions, however, have a share m the north- 
east monsoon, and rain falls there in November and December. The 
May or ‘ mango showers,’ as they are called, also influence the culti- 
vator’s prospects. 

Seven dispensaries and 2 civil hospitals, one at Satdra and the other 
at Malcoimpet, afforded medical relief to 477 in-door and 41,499 out- 
door patients in 1882-83, and 32,422 persons were vaccinated. Vital 
statistics showed a death-rate of 22 6 per thousand in r882-S3. [For 
further information regarding Satdra District, see the Gazetteer of 
Bombay Presidency., published under Government orders, and compiled 
by Mr. J, M. Campbell, C.S , vol xix,, Sitara District (Government 
Central Press, Bombay, 1885). Also the Bombay Census Report for 
1881 ; and the several Administration and Departmental Reports of 
the Bombay Government from 1880 to 1884.] 

Sitdra. — Chief town of Satdra District, Bombay Presidency; 
situated in lat 17° 41' 25" N., and long. 74“ 2' to" E., 56 miles 
south of Poona, near the confluence of the Kistna and the Vena, 
in the highlands of the Deccan, where the country generally inclines 
towards the east. The strong fort of Sitdra, midway between the 
Kistna and the Tornaghdt, is perched on the summit of a small, 
steep, rochy hill. It takes its name from the setenteen {pdtAra) walls, 
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towers, and gates '\\hich it possessed, or is supposed to ha\c possessed. 
At the close of the war \\ilh the Peshwd, in i8i8, it fell, after a short 
resistance, into the hands of the British, \\ho restored it with the 
adjacent territory to the representative of Snajl's line, who, during the 
Peshwd's ascendency, had lived there as a State prisoner under the 
title of the Rdjd of Sdtdra. In 1848, on the death of the last Rajd, 
the principality reverted to the British. The town of Sdtdra, lying at 
the foot of the hill fortress, consisted in 1820 of one long street of 
tiled houses, built partly of stone and partly of brick. After the 
breaking up of the Rajd's court, the population considerably decreased. 
But Sdtdra is still a large place, ranking as the twelfth city in the 
Bombay Presidency, with a population in 1881 of 28,601 in the town, 
and 427 in the militaiy lines ; total, 29,028, namely, males 14,892, and 
females 14,136. Hindus numbered 24,525; Muhammadans, 3596; 
Jains, 284; Christians, 527 ; Pdrsis, 48; and ‘others,* 48, Besides the 
courts of the Sub-divisional and District re\ eniie officers, it possesses a 
District Judge’s Court and a High School. The Rajd’s palace is plain 
and commonplace. Sdtdra has few large or ornamental buildings, but 
the town is clean and the streets broad. On account of its high 
position, 2320 feet above sea-level, and its exposure to the sea-breeze, 
the climate is unusually pleasant. The w ater-supply is draw n by pipes 
from a reser%oir on the hill of Enteshwar, and from three masonry 
ponds in the \ alley of Krishneshwar. 

Sdtdra jdglrs, The. — Group of Natne States in the Bombay 
Presidency, under the Political Superintendence of the Collectors of 
Sdtdra and Sholdpur, comprising — Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, Daphlapur, 
Jath, and Fhaltan. Of these Bhor lies in the north-west of Sdtdra 
District, Phaltan in the north, Aundh m the east, Jath m the extreme 
south-east, Daphlapur also in the south-east, and Akalkot in the 
south-east of Sholdpur. Total area, 3S21 square miles. Revenue, 
about ^157,800. The Sdtdra jdgirs were feudatory to the Rdjd of 
Sdtdra, and became tributaries to the British Government on the 
lapse of that State in 1849, The jJ^rJJrs retained all their former 
rights and privileges, with the exception of the power of life and 
death, and of adjudicating upon senous criminal cases. Their ad^ 
ministration is now conducted on the pnnciples of British Jaw. 
Criminal and civil justice is administered by the chiefs themselves, 
with the aid of subordinate courts. In cnil suits, special appeals 
from the decisions of jJjgirJJn he to the Political Agents. In 
criminal cases, heinous olTences requiring capital punishment or trans- 
jicrtaiion for life are tried by the Political Agents, each assisted by 
two assessors, the preliminai)- proceedings being conducted by the 
jJ^rJJrx, Criminal appeals from their decisions also lie to the 
Political Agents. *rhe Collector of Siiira is in charge of the four 
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of Aundh, Bhor, Jatii, and Phaltan, and of the little cluster of six 
villages (rent-roll of ;^i30o j area^ 40 square miles; population (iSSi) 
6007 ; revenue, ;^90o) belonging to the Bhai Sdhab of Daphlapur, who 
exercises the powers of a magistrate of the first class, and in civil suits 
those of a subordinate judge. Akalkot is under the Collector of 
Sholdpur. Population (i88r) of the Sdtdra jJ^rs, 376,727, namely, 
males 190,497, and females 186,230, occupying 54, 139 houses, in 3 
towns and 858 villages. Hindus numbered 354,242; Muhammadans, 
16,747 ; and ‘others,* 573S. 

Satdsgarh (or ‘ St\iy Toivcn ’). — Rum in Pane ua 11 Town, Maldah 
District, Bengal.— P anduah. 

Sdtgaon (or Sapta^dtHy ‘ The Seven Villages,’ so called from seven 
sages who gave their names to the same number of villages). — Ruined 
town ill Hifgtf District, Bengal, Tat. 22° 38' 20’ n., long. SS* 25' 10* 
E, The mercantile capital of Bengal from the Purdme age until the 
foundation of Hugli by the Portuguese. The decay of this port dates 
from the silting up of the cliannel of the Saraswati, and nothing now 
remains to indicate its former grandeur except a ruined mosque; the 
modem village consists of a few miserable huts. Sdtgdon is said to 
have been one of the resting-places of Bhdgfnuhi. De Barros writes 
that it vvas * less frequented than Chittagong, on account of the port not 
being so convenient for the entrance and departure of ships.* Purchas 
states it to be ‘ a fair cilie for a citie of the Moores, and v ery plentiful, 
but sometimes subject to Patnaw.’ In 1632, when Hugli vvas declared 
a rojal port, all the public offices were witlidrawn from Sdtgdon, 
which rapidly fell into nuns. [For a full description of the ancient 
Sdtgdon, see Statistical Account cf Bengal^ vol, in. pp. 307-310.] 

Sathamba. — Petty State m Mahi Kdntha, Bombay Presidency. 
Population (iSSt) 5360. Estimated revenue, ;^S2S, of which ^^40, 2s. 
is paid as tribute to the Giekvvdr of Baroda, .;^s6, as. to Bdldsinor, 
and ;^i2, 14s. to Lundwdra- The chief, Thdkur Ajdb Singh, is a 
Barix KoU. The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters 
of succession it follows the rule of primogeniture. Area under culti- 
vation, about 5000 acres. Staple crops, rice and jodr. One school, 
with 74 pupils. 

Sdtban. — ^Town in Sultdnpur District, Oudh ; pleasantly situated on 
high ground overlooking the Gdmti river, 40 miles north-west of 
Sultdnpur town. Founded by Sdthan, a Blur, and called after him. 
-\flcr the Mutiny of 1S57, a certain Shah Abdiil Latif settled here as a 
‘ missionary of pure religion,* and built a mosque, at which hundreds 
of the Sunni sect assemble every Friday. The of Sdthan is a 
place of considerable resort for the faithful at the 'Id festival. Popu- 
lation (iSSt) 1566, namely, Hindus 3 18, and Muhammadans 74S, 
princqvally Say>ids and Shaikhs. 
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Sdtkhiri* — Sub-division of'Khulni District, Bengal, lying between 
21* 38' and 22* 56' 45' N. lat., and between 88* 56' 30* and 89* 4' li. 
long. Area, 702 square miles; towns and villages, 1155; houses, 
59,564. Population (1881) 434f766, namely, males 228,949, and 
females 205,817 ; proportion of males, 527 per cent. Average number 
of persons per square mile, 619; villages per square mile, 1*65; 
persons per village, 376 ; houses per square mile, 87 ; inmates per 
house, 7*3. This Sub-division consists of the 5 police circles of Sdtkhird, 
Kalirod, Mdgurd, Kallganj, and AsdsunL In 1884 it contained 2 civil 
and 4 criminal courts, a regular police of 92 men, and a rural force 
810 strong. 

Sdtldurd. — Chief town of Sdtkhira Sub -division. Twenty- four 
Pargands District, Bengal; situated on the Betna river, m lat. 22* 
42' 35* N., and long. 89* 7' 55' e. Population (1S81) 873S, namely, 
Muhammadans 4391, and Hindus 4347. Municipal income (1883-84), 
^1^406, of which was derived from taxation ; average incidence of 

taxation, lojd. per head of the population. The town contains many 
Hindu temples ; a large vernacular school OTpai/isdla, entirely supported 
by the zaitilnddr; and a Government dispensar)’, in ch.'irge of a native 
sub-assistant surgeon. Once a rural village, Satkhird is now an 
important town, a canal having been cut to the Ichdmatf river ; fair 
roads lead to the nearest marts of traffic, thus making u an emporium 
for the sale and shipment of the produce of the surrounding country. 
Large trade in sugar and rice 

Satlaj. — One of the five rivers of the Punjab. — See Sutlej. 

SatUsna. — Native State m the Political Agency of Mahi Kdntha, 
Bombay Presidency. Population (18S1) 3281, The principal agricul- 
tural products are millet, wheat, Indian corn, and sugar-cane. The 
present (1SS2-S3) chief is Tlidkur Hari Singh, a Hindu of the Parmdr 
Koli tribe. He is thirty-four ) ears of age, and manages his estate m 
person. He enjojs an estimated gross revenue of ^^450; and pajs 
a tribute of .;^i6S to the Giekwar of Baroda, and ^73 to the Rdja 
of Edar. The family of the chief follow the rule of primogeniture 
in point of succession. There is i school in the State, with 43 
pupils, 

Satodar Wdori. — Petty State m the HdlHr frarU or division of 
Kdthiiwlr, Bomkay Presidency ; consisting of 4 villages, with 4 share- 
holders or tribute-pa) ers. Area, 13 square miles. Population (iSSi) 
2447. Estimated revenue, ^1200; of which ^146, 12s. is paid as 
tribute to the British Government, and ^46, 2s. to the Nawab of 
Jundgarh. 

Sdtpdti.— Port in Thina (Tanna) District, Bombay Presidency; 
situated about 6 miles north of Mihim. One of the ports of the Tiripur 
Customs Div ision. Av crage annual value of trade for five j ears ending 
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1881-82 — imports ;^i83i, and exports ^^6155. The trade in 1881-82 
was — imports ;^295o, and exports ;^6882. 

Sitpura. — HjU range or table-land, nhich begins at A^fARKA^lTAK 
and extends ^yestvvard across the Central Provinces, and beyond them 
nearly to the western coast. The name was formerly restricted to that 
portion of the range which divides the Narbadd (Nerbudda) and Tdpti 
valleys; while sometimes the term Vindhya has been extended to 
include the Sdtpuras, together with the parallel range on the northern 
side of the Narbadd, in one general appellation for the great chain 
which stretches across Central India and separates Hindustdn proper 
from the Detcan, Geologically, however, the Vindhyan sandstones 
are entirely distinct from the T^Iahadeo and other groups which enter 
into the composition of the Sdtpuras ; and geographically, the line o[ 
demarcation between the two ranges is defined by the well-marked 
valley of a great river. 

Taking Araarkantak as the eastern boundary, the Sdtpuras stretch 
from east to west for about 600 miles, while their greatest breadth from 
north to south exceeds loo miles. The range forms a rough triangle. 
From Amarkantak, 33 2 S feet above sea-level, an outer ridge runs south- 
west for about 100 miles to the Saletekn Hills in Bhanddrd District. 
This ndge, known as the Maikal range, constitutes the base of the 
triangle. Starting from this base, the Sdtpura range shrinks, as it pro- 
ceeds westward, from a broad table-land to two parallel dorsal ridges, 
bounding on either side the valley of the Tdpti. Just east of Asfrgarh 
occurs a break, through which the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
from Bombay and Khdndesh to Jabalpur is carried ; and Asirgaru 
marks the point where the Sdtpuras lea\ e the Central Provinces. 

Following the range from east to west, the mam features which it 
presents may be thus described Jn hlandld District, the slope is 
mainly northward tow'ards the Narbadd. There are four principal 
upland valleys, each sending down a feeder to that river. The eastern 
valleys are higher than those to the west. Betiveen the Kharmer and 
Burhnet nvers, the country consists of a rugged mass of bare and lofty 
mountains hurled together by volcanic action. Their general formation 
is basaltic, intermixed with laterite, with which the higher peaks are 
capped. The Chauiidddar plateau, 3300 feet high, has an area of 6 
square miles. 

\ In Seonl District, the plateaux of Scon! and Lakhnddon are from 
1000 to 2220 feet high. The slope of the country is from north to 
south; and in the lowest watershed, the Waingangd rivet rises. In 
Chhmdwdrd, also, the country slopes southwards. The principal up- ' 
land valleys are those of the Pench and Kolbird. The general elevation 
IS about 2200 feet, but the plateau of Motdr attains a height of 3500 
feet In Beliil, the slope to the south continues ; and the Tdpti rises 
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and flows in a deep and narrow gorge. In the somh-wck corner of 
the District, the hill of Khamli rises 3700 feet high. To the north 
of Betdl, spurs from the Sdtpuras occupy a considerable portion of 
Hoshangdbdd. Dhiipgarh {4454 feet) is the highest point; and the 
picturesque plateau of Pachmarh/, 3481 feet above sea-lev'el, covers an 
area of 12 square miles. 

South of Hoshangdbdd, sandstone and metamorphic rocks emerge, 
and form a great portion of the hills of the Betul and Pachmarhi 
country. To the east, trap predominates. In Nimdr District, the wild 
and barren range which parts the v'alle)’s of the Tdpti and the Narbada 
has an average width of 15 miles. On its highest point stands the 
fortress of Asfrgarh. 

West of Asirgarh, the Sdtpura hills form a broad belt of mountain 
land, stretching m a walUike line along the north bank of the Tdpti. 
They rise from the first range of hilfs, ridge behind ridge, to the central 
crest about 2000 feet high, and then slope gently to the Narbadd. The 
Bombay-Agra trunk road crosses the Sdtpuras farther west. Among 
the peaks that rise from 3000 to 3800 feet above sea-level, the grandest 
is TujtANMAL, a long, rather narrow table-land 3300 feet above the 
sea, and about 16 square miles in area. West of Turanmdl, the 
mountain land presents, both towards the Tdpti and the Narbadd, a 
wall-like appearance. 

Sdtpura. — State forest lying along the southern slopes of the Sdtpura 
hills, in Sconl, Chhmdward and Ndgpur Districts, Central Provinces. 
Area, about 1000 square miles. S^j forms the chief growth in the 
eastern, and teak in the western portion. The proximity of Kdmlhi 
(Kanipice) and Ndgpur has caused the exhaustion of all but young 
limber; but what remains is now strictly preserved, and plantation 
experiments hav e been conducted at Sukdta and Sitdjharl 
Satrikh. — Pargand in Bara Banki District, Oudh ; bounded on the 
north by Nawdbganj and Partdbgarh, on the east by Siddhaur, on the 
south by Haidargarh, and on the west by Dew a, i\rea, 46 square 
miles, or 29,404 acres, of which 19,318 acres are cultivated. Popu- 
lation (1881) 22,570, namely, males 11,492, and females 11,078. 
Number of houses, 4238. Of the 42 \illages comprising the pargand^ 
17 arc. held m ^d/ukJdn, 20 in zamUiJdri, and 5 in paitiddn tenure. 
Goicmmcnt land rcsenue, ^^4796 

Satrikh. — ^Town m Bara Banki District, Oudh, and head-quarters of 
Satrikh pargand ; situated 5 miles south-east of Bora Banki town, in 
lat 26' 51' 30' N., and long. ST 14' 10' e, popublioa (1881)4090, 
namely, Hindus 2458, and Muhammadans 1632. Number of houses, 
S43. The town was originally founded by a Hindu Riji named 
Sabtrikh, but was captured by the Muhammadans under Silir Sahu, 
a brothcr-in-bw of MahmiSd of GhainL Sildr Sahu died here, and 
VOU XII. T 
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an annual' fair is held at hU shrinQ, aUcnJcd by about iS.coo 
i>crsons. 

Satruiy aya — Sacrod hill near Pilitana, in the Gohehvur 

/rj;;/ or dividon of Kathiiwir, Bovnbay Presidency. — .Sr Pautan.\ 
Town. 

Sattanapalli. — or Sub-division of Kistna District, !\fadras 
Presidency. Area, 714 square miles. Population (iSSi) iio,:9o, 
nairrcly, males 55.695, .and females 54.595, occupying 12,752 houses in 
169 vilLages. Hindus number 94,862; Muhammadans, 90S6; and 
Christians, 6342. A wide extent of black soil is found in the 
producing hea%‘y crops of cotton. In the black soil, gneissic rock 
protrudes here and there. In this are tire fortresses of Beu-\m- 
koxoa rmd Dharanikou near Amkvvati loun. Sattana|>alli contained 
in 1SS3 — criminal courts, 2 ; police circles 7 ; regular i^olice, 

53 men. Lajid revenue, ^^^36,790. Head-quarters at KrossUr ; popula- 
tion (iSSi) 1912, occupjing 327 houses. 

Sattankulam. — I'own in Tenkar.ii /.:/y^,TinncvcUi District, Madms 
Presidency. Population (iSSt)5ii6, occupying 1261 houses: H indus 
number 3697 ; MuUammad.ans, 392 ; Christians, 1019 ; and ‘others,* S. 
Important agricultural town, with wealthy inhabitants engaged in money- 
lending. 

Sdtur. — or Sub-dirision of TinnevelU District, Madras Presi- 
dency. Area, 54S squ.are miles. Population (iSSi) 150,886, namely, 
males 73,382, and females 77,504, occupying 31,945 houses, in 2 towns 
and 212 villages. Hindus number 145,425; Muhammadans, 3052; 
Christians, 3409. The northern and eastern villages are jwrt of the 
black cotton plain of TinnevelU District ; the southern and south-western 
consist of red loam and sand. The latter or red soil portion is con- 
siderably larger in area than the fonner. Cotton is the staple produce ; 
and (Pennisetum typhoideuni) and gmm are also grown, as 

well as tobacco, cliillies, and vegetables. About onc-hfth of the 
/.i 7 a.iis jV;dr.v, one-fourth sj and the remainder Gotemment, 
The SouUi Indian Railway main line traverses the fJ/uL In 1SS3, 
Satvir contained 2 criminal courts; police circles 9; regular 

ivalicc, 76 men. Land revame, 

Sattir. — Vilkige in Sitiir TinnevelU District, Madras Presidency ; 

situated on tlic north bank of V,aiiur river, and a station on the South 
Indun Railway main line, 55 miles itonh of TinnevelU town. Head- 
quarters of the of Satvir the sub-magistrate is stationed 

at ViRODUP.vm. Popahtion (iSSi) 2168, namely, Hindus, 1S61; 
Muh.-unmadans, 153; and Christians, 152. Xumber of houses, 42S. 
Post-office. 

Satyataangalam. — TJ/ui of Coimbatore District, ^^adras rresi- 
dcr.cy. Area, 1176 square miles. Population (tSSi) 15 *,3*3, namdy* 
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•Inales 73,762, and females 77,551, occupying 33,489 houses, in 1 town 
and 184 villages. Hindus number 146,753 ; Muhammadans, 2724 ; 
Christians, 1831; and ‘others,’ 5. In 1883 the taluk contained 3 
criminal conits; police circles pj regular police, 99 men. 

Land revenue, ;^ 3 i,S 37 . 

Satyamangalam. — Town in Satyamangalam tdluk^ Coimbatore 
District, Madras Presidency. Lat. ii" 30' 20" n-, long. 77* 17' 15* e. 
Population (1881) 3210, inhabiting 634 houses. Hindus number 2899; 
Muhammadans, 2535 Christians, 55 ; and ‘others,' 3 The fort is 
situated on the Bhavani river, and was built by the Ndiks of Madura. 
It was taken by the Mysore generals in 1657. Owing to its situation, 
Satyamangalam was of considerable strategic importance in our wars 
with Haidar AU and Tipii. Colonel Wood look the place in 1768, 
but Haidar recaptured it the following year. In 1790, Colonel Floyd 
occupied Satyamangalam, and between the fort and Danayakkankottai 
fought a severe battle with Tipii in the same year, falling back upon 
Meadow’s column, but effecting his retreat w'ith such skill as almost to 
convert it into a victory. There are two ghdt roads to the uplands 
from Satyamangalam — ^the Gazzalhdlti and the Hassanur roads. The 
latter is the most frequented route into Mysore. 

Sauda. — Sub-dhision and town, KhAndesh District, Bombay Presi- 
dency. — See Savda. 

Saugor. — District, Sub-division, and Town, in the Central Provinces. 
— See Sagar- 

Saugor. — Island at the mouth of the Hugh river, Bengal, — See 
Sagar. 

Saundatti. — Chief town of the Parasgarh Sub-division of Belgdum 
District, Bombay Presidency , situated 41 miles cast by south of Bcl- 
gAum town, in lat. 15* 45' 50* n., and long. 75* 9' 40' r. Population 
(1S81) 7133, namely, Hindus, 6314 j Muhammadans, 690; arid Jains, 
129. About 2 miles due south of Saundalti are the ruins of an extensive 
hill fort called Parasgarh, from which the whole Sub-division derives its 
name. Sub-judge’s court, two schools, post-office, and dispensary. 
About 5 J miles north-west of Saundatti, a large Hindu fair in honour of 
the goddess Ycllammi is held twice a year about the full moon in April 
or May and in November or December. On each occasion, from 
1 5,000 to 20,000 persons attend. Municipal income (1SS3-84), ^296; 
incidence of taxation, 9 td. per head. The water-supply i:* poor. Weekly 
market on Wednesdays, when cloth, cotton, oil, salt, and spices arc sold. 

gaunt Jot.— - Village in Khigi /jArf/, Fatehpur District, North- 
Western Provinces; situated in lat. 25* 50' 46' n., and long. Sr* 5' 9' e. 
Population (tSSi) 3216 ; prevailing caste, Chanurs. 

SaUrdth.— Village in Darbhingah District, Bengal; S miles west of 
Madbubant Famous for the large mid (religious which ukes 
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place annually in June or July, when vast numbers of Brdhmans 
assemble to settle their children’s marriages. Saurdth contains a 
temple of Mahddeo, built about 1845 by the Darbhangah Rdjaj close 
to this building is a tank, shaded by a fine mango grove. 

Saiisar. — Southern iahsit or Sub*di vision of Chhindward District, 
Central Provinces. Area 1088 square miles, with 407 towns and 
villages, and 22,668 houses. Population {1881) 110,809, namely, 
males 55,422, and females 55,387. Average density of the popula- 
tion, 102 persons per square mile. The male and female adult agri- 
culturists number 46,029, or 41 54 per cent, of the total population; 
a\erage area available for each adult cultivator, 9 acres. Of the total 
area of the iahsU, 344 square miles are held revenue-free, leaving 744 
square miles for Government assessment, of which 373 square miles are 
cultivated, 75 square miles cultivable, and 296 square miles uncultivable 
waste. Amount of Government land revenue, including local rates and 
cesses levied on land, j^io, 830, or an average of io|d, per cultivated 
acre , rental paid by cultivators, ^16,180, or an average of is. 4|d, per 
cultivated acre. In 1884 the contained i criminal and 2 civil 

courts, with 2 police stations {thdnas) and 5 outpost stations ; strength 
of regular police, 83 men ; chaukiddrs or village watch, 392. 

Sausa^r. — ^Town and municipality in Chhindwdri District, Central 
Provinces, and head-quarters of Saiisar tahiU , situated in lat. 21* 40' n., 
and long. 78° 50' e , 34 miles south of Chhmdwara town, on the main 
road to Nagpur Population (1881) 4311, chiefly agriculturists, namely, 
Hindus, 3747; Kabi'rpanthis, 174; Muhammadans, 275; Jains, 7; 
and non-Hindu aborigines, 108 Municipal income {1882-83), ^119, 
of which .;^82 was derived from taxation, average incidence of taxation, 
4^d. per head- Saiisar has a Government school, and a small fort ; the 
proprietor is the representative of the Gond dynasty of Deogarh. Stwdt, 
or nativ e rest-house. 

Sdvdli. — Town in Baroda State (Gaekwdr’s territory), Bombay Presi- 
dency. Population (1881) 6275. Savdli is the trade centre of a wide 
circle of villages. In the immediate neighbourhood are wide tanks, 
shady trees, and fruitful fields ; at no great distance is the wild Jlehwasi 
country of ravines and jungles bordering the Mahi. At one of the 
comers of the beautiful Sdvdli tank stand two temples which com- 
memorate the names of Damdji and his father Pildji.” The treacherous 
murder, the invasion of Abhi Singh, the hasty funeral of the founder of 
the Gdekwdr house, mark a crisis in the history of the Mardthd conquest, 
and give something of historic dignity to the unpretending temple of 
Pildji Custom-house, post and police offices, and dispensary. 

Savandniff. — Hill fort in Bangalore District, Mysore State, locally 
known as the Magadi Hill, 4024 feet above sea-level. Lat. 12* 55' n., 
long 77* 21' E. It consists of an enormous mass of granite, standing 
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on a base 8 miles in circumference. The summit is divided by a chasm 
into two peaks — the Kari or black, and the Bili or white — each of 
which is abundantly supplied with water. The earliest fortifications arc 
said to have been erected in 1543, by Samanta Raya, who gave the hill 
his own name of Simanta-durga. The present appellation dales from 
the end of the i6th cenlur)’, when Immadi Kempe Gauda of Bangalore 
established his stronghold here, m which his family maintained them- 
selves until 1728. The fort was captured in that) ear by the Hindu 
Rdjd of Mysore, from whom it passed into the hands of Haidar All. 
In 1791, Savandnig was stormed by a British army commanded by- 
Lord Cornwallis. On December 10, a force under Colonel Stuart 
encamped v\ithin 3 miles of the place ; and after great difficulties in 
bringing up the battering train, the bombardment was opened on the 
20th, and in three days the breach was declared practicable. The 
assault was delivered on the following day under the ejes of Lord Corn- 
wallis. The whole line of fortifications was carried wdlhin an hour, 
without the loss of a single life on the British side. 

Sciva&ur '«««/■). — Native State, situated within Dharwdr District, 

Bombay Presidency; lying between 14’ 56' 45" and 15“ i' 45' n. lat., 
and between 75* 21' 45" and 75' 25' l long i\rca, 70 square miles. 
Population (1872) 17,288, (i88x) 14,763, namely, males 7347, and 
females 7416, occupying 2646 houses, in i town and 23 villages. 
Hindus number ro,866 , Muhammadans, 3859 ; and * others,’ 38. 
The principal products are cotton, joir (Sorghum vulgare), rice, kultht 
(Dollchos biflorus), mimg (Phaseolus Mungo), cocoa-nut, castor-oil, 
tur (Cajanus indicus),/tf« (Piper Betle), wheat, gram, plantains, and 
sugar-cane. Of the total area of 44,660 acres, 40,055 are cultivable , 
area under actual cultivation in 1883-S4, 31,707 acres. Coarse cloths, 
such as fanj, dholis, etc., are manufactured to a small extent , and one 
loom for weaving silk cloths {pitatnbar) is worked. Some trade in grain. 
The betel-leaf grown in the Savanur gardens is celebrated for its 
superior quality. Within the State there is only one forest, at Mulakari 
Before Savanur came under Tipd Sultin (1785), there was a mint at 
v\hich gold coins were struck called Savanur Huns, bearing the name of 
the reigning Nawib and valued at 6s. 8d. 

The reigning family are Muhammadans of .A.fghln descent Abdul 
Radf Khan, the founder of the family, obtained in 16S0 from the 
Emperor Aurangzcb the grant of the jdgir of Banka pur, Torgal, and 
Azimnagar, with a comnvand of 7000 horse. The family, though con- 
nected by marriage with Tipd Sulun, was cmircly sUipt of its possessions 
by him; and the Nawab sought the protection of the Pcshwa, from 
whom he received a pension of ^4Soa per annum. This was subse- 
quently converted into a grant of temiory, yielding an equal amount of 
revenue, through the intcrvcniion of General Wellesley. 
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The management of the State, which had since iS68 been under the 
care of the Collector of Dhdnvdr as Political Agent, was handed over 
in 1883 to Nawdb Abdiil Dalil Khdn, a young man of great promise, 
who had been carefully educated at Rdjdram College, Kolhapur. The 
young chief died in 1884. Strength of police, 66 men j cost of main- 
taining the force, ;^493. Criminal courts, 2; schools, 7. Average 
annual rainfall, 2 7 ’3 inches. 

Savantir. — Chief town of Savaniir State, Bombay Presidency. Lat. 
14° 58' N., long. 75" 23' 5" E. ; situated 40 miles south-east of Dhdrwar. 
Population (1881) 7640, namely, Hindus, 4582; Muhammadans, 3031; 
and Jains, 27. The town is nearly circular, and covers an area of three- 
quarters of a square mile. It is enclosed by a ditch with eight gates, 
three of which are ruined. Between 1868 and 1876 the town was 
greatly improved, the roads widened and metalled, and many old wells 
and ponds repaired Income of municipality m i S83-84, jQ62g. Three 
schools with 218 pupils, of whom 60 ^ere girls. Annual fair. 

Savari {Seberi^ Severi). — River in Madras Presidency. — See 
Sabaki, 

Sdvda. — Sub-division of Khandesh District, Bombay Presidency, 
Area, 553 square miles Population (1872) 124,519; (1881) I4i,745» 
namely, males 71,720, and females 70,025, occupying 24,767 houses, 
in 4 towns and 178 villages. Hindus number 123,395; Muham- 
madans, 16,033; and ‘others,’ 2317. Savda lies in the north-east of 
Khandesh District, and includes the petty divisions of Yaval and Raveri. 
The Sub-division is a well-wooded, unbroken plain, from which, along 
the north, the Sdtpuras rise in a wall-like line. Though highly culti- 
vated and thickly peopled, it is not on the whole well provided with 
water, excepting m the villages along the Tipti and the Suki. Despite 
extreme heat from March to June, the climate is healthy. The prevailing 
soil is a black alluvial clay from four to five feet deep, resting on a 
subsoil of soft yellowish clay (tndn). This black soil is best in the centre, 
and grows poorer towards the river on the south and the hills on the 
north. In 1854-55, the year of settlement, 12,970 holdings or 
were recorded with an average area of i6'3 acres, paying an average 
assessment of ;^r, 9s. 6d. In 1878-79, the area under actual cultiva- 
tion was 217,874 acres. Cereals and millets occupied 135,846 acres; 
pulses, 11,902 acres; oil-seeds, 18,925 acres; fibres, 54,421 acres; and 
miscellaneous crops, 6780 acres. In 1883 the Sub-division contained 
I civil and 5 criminal courts; police circles {thdndi), 3 ; regular police, 
119 men ; village watch (edau/Addrs)^ 691. Land revenue, .;!f3o,544- 

S4vda. — Chief town of the Sdvda Sub-division of Khandesh District, 
Bombay Presidency, and a station on the Great Indian Peninsul.a 
Railway, 285 miles north-east of Bombay city; situated in kit. 2t*S' 
30" X, and long. 75* 56' E. Population (1881) S642, namely, Hindus, 
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7061; Muhammadans, 1334 j Jams, 2365 Christians, 6; Pdrsis, 2; and 
‘others/ 13. Sdvda was finally ceded by the Nizdm to the Peshwd in 
1763, and was shortly afterwards bestowed on Satddr Raste, whose 
daughter was given in marriage to the Peshwd. In 1852, in connection 
wnth the introduction of the revenue survey, a serious disturbance 
occurred at Sdvda. From io,ooo to 15,000 malcontents gathered, and 
were not dispersed till a detachment of troops arrived and seized 59 of 
the ringleaders. A municipality has recently been established and had 
an income in 1883-84 oi £21-^’, incidence of taxation, sjd. per head. 
Chief trade, cotton, gram, linseed, and wheat. Post-office ; three schools. 
At the weekly market, valuable Nimdr and Berar cattle are offered for 
sale. 

S4vitri {Savatri). — River of Bombay Presidency, rising on the 
western declivity of the Mahdbaleshwar range, Sdtara District, m lat iS‘ 
28' N., and long. 73“ 30' E. Descending the mountain side in a narrow 
rocky channel, it passes the towns of JIhar and Disgion through 
Southern Koldba, and reaches Ratndgiri District at Mahdpral. After 
a total course of about $0 miles, it falls into the Arabian Sea at 
Bdnkot in lat. 17" 58' n., and long. 73' 3' e. The mouth of the Sdvitrt 
is forme’d by bluff hills, jutting out on cither side of the creek into the 
sea. Fort Victoria or Bdnkot crowns the southern headland. Bdnkot 
is only a fair-weather port. The passage is marked by buoys and 
beacons, but a rather formidable sand-bar, with a depth of 2 5 fathoms 
at low water, lies across the entrance to the anchorage. The nver is 
navigable, for native craft drawing 7 feet of water, 36 miles to the town 
of Mhar in Koldba District, for scssels of 16 feet, up to Mahapral m 
Ratndgiri, about 24 miles from the mouth. Between Bdnkot and 
Mahdpral there is no difficulty; large craft work up on a single tide. 
Between Mahdpral and Mhar the ri\er narrows, shoals and rocky 
ledges and reefs are numerous ; and e^ cn for small craft, navigation is 
both difficult and dangerous. Every jear within these limits the creek 
is silting and becoming more difficult. After the first two or three 
miles, the scenery of the creek is particularly striking. The hills rising 
boldly from the w'ater’s edge to a considerable height arc, especially on 
the northern bank, clad w ith thick forests, which on some of the reaches 
surround the water on all sides, guing the creek the appearance of a 
mountain lake. Farther inland, the hills draw back, guing place to 
broad belts of lowland, dtsided from the water by mangrove swamps. 
Before Mhar is reached, the banks have become flat and uninteresting. 

SAwantwdri — Maine State in Bombay Presidency, under the 
charge of a Political Superintendent , situated about 200 miles south of 
Bombay city, between 15* 3S' 30* and 16* 14' n. lat, and between 73* 
37' and 74* 23' E. long. .Vrea, about 900 square miles. Popubtion 
(1S72) 190,814, and (iSSi) 174,433. The State is bounded on the 
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north and west by the British District of Ratnigiri, on the east by 
the Sali)adri Hills, and on the south by the Portuguese territor)* of 
Goa. The general aspect of the country is strikingly incturcsque. From 
the sea-coast to the foot of the Sahjadri hills, a distance varying from 
20 to 25 miles, are densely coded hills, and in the % alleys, gardens and 
grov-es of cocoa-nut and areca-nut palms. The chief streams are the 
Kdrli on the north, and the Tcrekhol on the south, \\hich open out into 
creeks. Both are navigable for small natite craft; the Terckhol for 
about 15, and the Karli for about 14 miles. The climate is humid and 
relaxing, with a heavy rainfall, averaging for the 32 years ending 
1S79, 143 inches, varjing from 222 inches in 1874 to 93 inches in 
1S55. April is the Iiottest month in the year; but m May (though the 
temperature is slightly higher) a strong sea-breeze, the precursor of the 
south-west monsoon, tempers the heat 

The State is rich m forests of teak, especially near the Sahyadri Hills, 
blackwood, ai» (Terminalia tomentosa), /:/icr (Acacia Catechu), 

(Xylia dolabnforniis) Nearer the sea, the more important trees are the 
jackwood, mango, and bhtrattd (Garcinia indica), whose fruit jields 
kokavi oil. The principal fruits are mangoes and plantains, which are 
abundant and of excellent quality, citrons, limes, and jack fruit. Cocoa- 
nuts and cashew -nuts arc very plentiful The staple agricultural pro- 
duce is rice ; but the quantity grown is not sufficient for the wants of 
the people, and a good deal is imported. Excepting rice, none but 
the coarsest grams and pulses are raised. A species of oil-seed, til 
(Sesamum indicum), hemp, and black and red pepper, are also grown, 
but neither cotton nor tobacco Both soil and climate are against the 
cultivation of wheat and other superior grains. For these, the people 
have to look to the country east of the Sahyddri Hills, whence during 
the fair season, from October to June, large supplies come. Coffee has 
been grown with success, and It is believed that the spurs from the 
S.ahyddri range are suited to its cultivation on a large scale. Iron-cre of 
fair quality is found in the neighbourhood of the Rdmghdt, in the 
Sahyddri range. The Aken stone, a slate-coloured talc-schist, extremely 
hard, compact, and heavy, is unnv'alled for building purposes. I^ateritc is 
quarried in many places. Talc of inferior quality is found at Kuddwal 
'rhe forests and wooded slopes of Sahyadri hills contain large numbers 
of tigers, leopards, bison, sdmbhar deer, etc. In 18S3-S4, locusts 
visited the State for the sixth successive )ear, but in smaller numbers 
tlian on previous occasions. About 12 millions of locusts were 
destrojed. 

Population . — Population (iSSi) 174,433, namely, males 86, 061, and 
females 88,372, occupying 30,444 liouscs, in i town and 225 village.^. 
Hindus number 166,080; Muhammadans, 3970; Christians, 4213; 
and ‘others,’ 1 70. The Christians are all Roman Catholics, and consist 
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of Indo-Portugucsc and natives who have embraced Christianity. The 
common language of the people is a dialect of Mardthf, known as 
Kurauli. The sturdy and easily managed Mardthas and Mhars of this 
State are favourite recruits for the Bombay Native Infantry regiments. 
The inhabitants generally are poor, and are engaged chiefly in 
agriculture. 

Manufadurts , — Salt of an inferior kind was formerly manufactured, 
but the salt pans have recently been abolished The principal 
industries of the State consist of gold and silver embroidery work on 
both leather and cloth j fans, baskets, and boxes of khas-khas grass, 
ornamented with gold thread and beetles’ wings ; lacquered toys, 
and playing cards ; and elegant drawing-room ornaments carved from 
the horn of the buffalo and bison. Recently a pottery establishment 
for the manufacture of tiles has been opened. The pottery* is now 
becoming widely known, and it is expected that a ready sale will be 
found for the tiles not required by the State. 

Means of Communication . — There are no rail\\a)s; but an excellent 
trunk road has recently been constructed from the seaport of Vengurla, 
which, passing through the State, leads by an easy gradient over the 
Sahyddri Hills to Belgium and the Southern Mardtha Country. The 
other chief lines of communication with the Deccan are the Rdmghdt, 
the Talkatghdt, and the Phonddghdt. 

Trade . — Within the limits of the State there is not much local trade; 
but during the fair season, a considerable quantity of cotton, hemp, and 
grain from the nch Distncts of the Southern Mardthd Country passes 
coastwards, especially to the port of Vengurla Compared with the 
exports, the imports at Vengurla are small 

JItsioty . — Early inscriptions show that from the 6th to the 8th 
centuries the Chdluk) as ruled over Sdwantwdn In the loth century, 
the rulers were Yddavs. In the 13th century (1261), the Chilutyas 
were again in power. At the close of the 14th century' (1391), Siwant- 
wdn was under an officer of the Vijayanagar dynasty. About the 
middle of the X5th century it formed part of a powerful Brahman 
dynasty. On the establishment of the Bijdpur power at the close 
of the 15th century, Siwantwari became part of the territory of these 
kings. About three hundred years ago (1354), one Mang Sdwant of 
the Bhonsla family revolted from Bijdpur, and making Hodwdra, a 
small village 9 miles from Win, his head-quarters, defeated the troops 
sent against him, and maintained his mdei>endcnce dunng his life* 
lime. After his death, his successors again became feudatories of the 
Bijdpur kings. 

The chief who finally freed his country from the Muhammadan 
yoke was Khcin Sdwant Bhonsla, who ruled from 1627 to 1640. 
Uc was succeeded by his son, Soin Sawant, who, after ruling for 
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eighteen months, was succeeded by his brother Lakham Sawant. 
When the power of Sivaji seemed in the ascendant (1650), Lakham 
Sdwant tendered him allegiance, and was confirmed as Sar Desai of 
the whole South Konkan. Dying in 1665, Lakham was succeeded 
by his brother Phond Sdwant, who, after ruling for ten years, was 
succeeded by his son, Khem Sdwant n. This chief was a contem- 
porary of Sahu, the grandson and second successor of SKajf, who 
assigned to him, conjointly with the chief of Koldba, half the revenue 
of the Sdlsi Slahal. It was during the time of Khem’s successor 
(1709-1737) that the Sdwantwdn State first entered into relations 
with the British Government A treaty was concluded between 
them against the notorious piratical chieftain, Kanojf Angria of 
Kolaba. 

The chief who ruled from 1755 under the name of Khem 

Sawant the Great, married in 1763 the daughter of Jdyaji Smdhia; and 
consequently the title of Rai Bahddur was conferred upon him by the 
Emperor of Delht The chieftain of Kolhdpur, envious of this honour, 
made a descent on Wdri, and captured several hill fortresses, which 
were, however, through Smdhia’s influence, subsequently restored. 
The rule of Khem Sawant, who, not content with wars on land, also 
took to piracy, was one long contest against Kolhdpur, the Peshwa, 
the Portuguese, and the British Khem Sdwant died childless in 
1803, and the contest for the succession was not decided till 1805, 
when Khem Sdwant’s widow, Lakshmibai, adopted a child, Ramchandra 
Sawant aitas Bbdu Sdhib. This child lived for three years, and was 
then (1805) strangled in bed, Phond Sdwant, a minor, was chosen to 
fill his place. During these years of disorder the ports sivarmed with 
pirates. So severely did British commerce suffer, that in 1812 Phond 
Sdwant was forced to enter into a treaty, ceding the port of Vengurla 
to tiie British, and engaging to give up all Ins vessels of war. Soon 
after the conclusion of this treaty, Phond Sdwant died, and was 
succeeded by bis son, Khem Siw^ant, a child of eight years. This 
chief, when he came of age, proved unable to manage his estate, 
and afwr several revolutions and much disturbance, at last in 1838 
agreed to make over the administration to the British Government. 
After thi^ rebellion twice broke out (in 1839 and 1844), but the dis- 
turbances Were soon suppressed, and the country has since remained 
quiet \ 

The present (1884-85) chief is Sar Desii Raghunath Rao Sdw'ant 
Bhonsla, whe) is not yet considered fit to be entrusted with the duties 
of government^ He has been educated at the Rajkunidr College at 
Rdjkot He ij entitled to a salute of 9 guns. He enjoys an estimated 
gross revenue of .^^32, 500, and maintains a military force of 436 
men, st)lcd the Siwantwiri Local Corps. The family of the chief 
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hold a title authorizing adoption, and in point of succession follow 
the rule of primogeniture. Strength of police, 155 ; cost in 18S3-84, 
^2479. Daily average number of prisoners m jail, 51. Number of 
schools, 46; pupils, 2916. 

Sd-wantwari {Wan or SutidanL'dri, ‘the Beautiful Garden’).— 
Chief town of Sdwantwdri Native State, Bombay Presidency, — See Wari. 

Sawar. — Town in Ajmcre District, Ajmere-SIenvira, Rajputana. 
Lat. 25* 49' N,, long. 7s‘ 21' e. Distant 6x miles from Ajmere city. 
Chief toivn of Sawar pargand, and the residence of the lUimrarddr. 
Good water-supply. Post-office. 

Sayana. — Ancient town in Bulandshahr District, North-lVestern 
Provinces. — See Siyana. 

Sdyla. — Native State in the Jhdldwdr prant or division of Kathidwar, 
Bombay Presidency. Area, 222 square miles, containing 37 villages. 
Population (1872) 16,528; (1881) 16,991. The climate is hot and 
dry, but healthy. Cotton is the chief produce; the usual grains are 
also grown. Dyeing is the only industry of consequence. The nearest 
port is Dholera, Sayla ranks officially as a ‘ third-class ’ State in Kdthid- 
war; and the ruler executed the usual engagements in 1807. The 
present chief (1882-83), Thakur Wakhat Singhji, a Hindu of the Jhala 
Rajput caste, is thirty-eight years old, and administers his estate in 
person. He enjoys an estimated gross revenue of ^7500, and pays a 
tribute of .£1551, 2s. jointly to the Bntish Government and the Nandb 
of Jundgarh, The family of the chief follow the rule of primogeniture 
in point of succession ; no sanad authorizing adoption is held. Military 
force (1882-S3), 296 men. Five schools, with a total of 336 pupils. 

Siyia. — Chief town of Sdyla State, Kdthidw'dr, Bombay Presidency; 
situated in lat. 22* 32' N, and long. 71* 32' e,; 18 miles south- 
west of Wadhw'dn, on the bank of a large tank called Slanasarowar, 
the excavation and building of which is popularly attributed to Sidhraj 
Jaiasingh, the celebrated sovereign of Anhilwdra- Population (i8Sj) 
64S8. Sayla is famous for the temple of Rimchandra built by Lala 
Bhagat, a Banijd saint who flourished in the beginning of the present 
century. Food is distributed daily to travellers, ascetics, and others. 
School, dispensarj’, and post-office. 

Sayyiddbad. — Eastern iahsil of Muttra (Mathura) District, North- 
Western Provinces; situated in the fertile Dodb portion of the District 
. — See S.\DMUD. 

Sayyidnagar.— Old and decayed town in Jaliun District, North- 
Western Provinces. Distant from Urii 17 miles south-west, among 
the ravines of the Betwi. Population (iSSi) 3157. Large esponsof 
cloth, dyed red and yellow; considerable manufacture and dj ting of 
cotton. Police station; school A small house -tax is levied for 
police and conservancy purposes. 
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Sayyidpiir, — Town in Fandpur District, Bengal, fcnneriy cn die 
Bainsia nver, but now ti\-o or three miles distune tram the bank, 
in lat. 23* 25' ta’ x, and long. S9* 43' e. The town, which in 1876 
contained an estimated population of 6324, mainly- supported by nver 
traffic, had in 1S81 only 3269 inhabitants. Thcie is snllaCGnsidernhle 
import trade m cotton, spices, iron, copper, brass, andbeil-metal utensils ; 
but the rising mart of Bcalman, 2^ miles to the south, and on the nver 
bank, has attracted most of the business fermeriy carried cn at Sayyidpur, 
which IS now a decaying town. Fine sUal^dti mats are made in the 
neighbourhood- The town was formerly a municpality, now (1383; 
abolished. 

Sayyidpur, — Western tahsil of Gliaaipur District, M’orth.-li'estein 
Provinces , situated in the angle formed by the juncrion of the Gumti 
with tile Ganges. The /a/jsl/, which consists chiefly of low alluvial 
soil, compnses the three par^dnas of Sayi idpur-Bhitaii, Eahanabad, and 
Klianpur. Area, according to the latest otncial statement (iSSr), 249 
square miles, cf which r5a square miles were cultivated, 7 square 
miles cultivable, and 92 square miles uncultivahie waste. Ponulsrion 
(i33i) 169,720, namely, males 85,603, and females 84,117; average 
demity of populanoii, 663 persons per square mile. Classined accord- 
ing to cchgion — Hindus, 157,173; ifuhammadans, 12,529; and 
Christians, 13. Of the 554 tillages comprising the Aj/o:/, 44S contain 
less than five hundred inhabitants ; 77 between five hundred and one 
thousand , and 29 between one and five thousaniL Total Government 
land retenue, ^£^22,6 16, or mcluding local rates anil cesses levied, 
on land, ^24,725. Rental paid by cultitators (including cesses), 
^39,341. In 1334, Sayyidpur Sub-division contained r civil and 
2 criminal courts, with 2 pehes circles {plidnds \ ; strength of tegular 
police, 27 men ; rural police or village watch (cdiduhidan), 23 r. 

Sayyidpur {^S^yyidpur^BhiiSri ). — ^\"illage and rains in Gliizipur 
Distnct, N'orth-Westem Provinces, and head-quaners of Sayyidpur 
tahdl', lying in lat 25' 32' 5* x., and long. 33* 13' 40" n., on tlie north- 
bank. of the Ganges, 20 miles west of Ghanpur town. Popularion 
(iSSi) 2903. Government charitable uispensary. Chiefly uouceahle 
fur its numerous remains of Hindu or Euddhist origin, mcluding a 
flat -roofed, ridiiy carted, massive stone building, besides scveial 
fragments and entire figures of ancient sculpture. At Bhitri, 5 nnle> 
nottii-east cf the town, stands a sandstone monuhtii, 20 feet in height 
of which 5 or 6 feet arc buried beneath the ground. It bears an 
inscripuen recording the acliievements of five kings of the Gupta- 
dynasty. A ruined bridge of three arclies, built by tlic ^tuiiammadacs 
out cf stones from I-Lndu structures, spans the nv er Gangi. .V small 
huuv(;.tax is raised fur police and conscr.ancy purposes. 

Sayyidpur. — 2u7.’/Ar of Rohri Sub-divi*iuu, now inciudad in Giiotk; 
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tdluiy Shilijpur District, SinJ, Bombay rrcsidcmry. Area, 16S square 
miles. The Census Rcjicrt of iSSi reiurut\l Sa\\ulpur sejuraie 
from Ghoiki. Population, 19,049, nameU, males 10,185, temalcs 
SS64. Hindus number 2552; Muhammadans, 15.747. Sikhs, 4S1 ; 
and non-Hindu aborigines, 269. — For other infonnation CiHotki. 

Sayyid Sardwan. — Village in Chad taksU^ All.ihab.ul District, 
North-Western Provinces, 15 miles west of Alkihalxid cit\, and a mdcs 
west of the Manauri station on the East Indian Rad\\a\ . lat 25* aS' 
48' N., long. Si’ 40' 34' E. Population (iSSi) 3066. The principal 
inhabitants arc Shaikh zamtndars. Good Anglo-vernacular school. 

Sayyidwala. — Village and municipality in Gugaira talully in 
Montgomery District, Punjab, and head - quarters of a police circle ; 
situated in lat 31' 6' x, and long. 73* 31* e;., on the north bank of 
the Ravi, 20 miles north-east of Gugairi. Population (tSSi) 33S9, 
namely, Muhammadans, 1940; Hindus, 1356 ; and Sikhs, 93. Number 
of houses, 654. Municipal income (1SS3-S4), .;^iS3; average inci- 
ence, is. id. per head. The town, which is of purely local import- 
ance, is connected by road with Chiniot. It is a collection of brick 
and mud built houses, surrounded by a irall with four gates, with a 
single well-pa\ed street for a bJzJr; police station, sciiool-housc, and 
municipal committee house. 

Sealkote. — District, fa/tsi/, and town in the Punjab. — Se 

SlALKOT. 

Seberi (Sezeri ). — Ri\er in Madras Presidency.— .Xe Sauvri. 
Secunderdbdd.— and town in Bulandshahr District, North- 
Western Pro\ inces.— -S’e Siraxdarabad. 

Secunderdbdd {Sikandarabad, or ‘ /Mexander^s Town’) — Britisli 
military cantonment in the Native State of Haidardbid or the Nizdm’s 
Dominions; situated 6 miles north-east of Haidara bid city, in lat, 17" 
26' 30* X, and long. 78’ 33' e., at an elevation of 1830 feet above 
sea-levcl. Population (iSSi) 74,124. Secunderdbid cantonment, 
named after Nizam Sikandar Jah, is the largest military station m 
India, and forms the head-quarters of the Haidardbdd Subsidiary I'orce, 
which constitutes a Division of the Madras array. The military for« e 
stationed here in September 1SS5 consisted of one regiment of I^oropt-ii 
and another of Native Cavalry-, one battery of Royal Horse Arti'Ti. , 
three batteries of Royal Artillery (field and garrison), two fLg.i jci.In o! 
British and four of Native Infantry-, with two comjanio of 
Miners. An Ordnance Establishment has charge of tl.<. .\r • ' ,,,l 

there is also a large Commissariat Staff. Th's force is t .-..n' 
the British Government, under the terms of a UL.-tv _ ‘.......j 

dated aist May 1S53, in lieu of certain cont.rj.e.-;t.'rd . - 
whidi had been previously raised by tl.e Ni/dm to c' • • 

British army, but had proved i.-.effci.na '1!-.* e..: 
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defrayed out of the revenues of certain Districts ceded by the Nizdm 
Under the treaty of May 1853, revised by a second treaty in i86o. 
(Seif Haidarabad State.) 

Up to the year 1850, the cantonment of Secunderabad consisted of 
aline of barracks and huts, extending to a distance of 3 miles from cast 
to west, with the artillery in the front and on the left flank, and the 
infantry on the right. Since that date, however, the cantonment 
boundaries have been extended as far as Bolakam, covering a total 
area of tg square miles, including many interspersed villages. New 
double-stoned barracks have been erected for the European soldiers ; 
and the quarters for the Native troops, which are situated at some 
distance, are also comfortably built. 

The country for miles around undulates into hummocks, with outcrops 
of underlying rock, crossed from east to i\est by greenstone dikes. East 
of the cantonment are two large outbursts of granite; in the north-east 
is a granite hill known as hliil All, and near it another called Kadam 
Rasul, from a legend that it bears an impress of Muhammad’s foot. 
Shady trees line the roads of the cantonment, and near the European 
barracks and Native lines are clusters of date and palmyra palms. 
Otherwise the face of the country is bare, with but little depth of soil 
in the elevated parts. Cultivation is carried on in the dips and valleys, 
in se\eral of which tanks have been constructed. The rvater-supply 
from wells is not abundant. Immediately to the south-west of the 
cantonment is a large artificial reservoir or tank, known as the Husain 
Sigar, about 3 miles m circumference. 

The parade-ground is of great extent, upon which a force of seven 
or eight thousand troops can be manoeuvred with ease. To the right 
are the public rooms. Close by is the cemetery. A little to the left 
of the rooms is the mud fort or battery containing some heavy pieces 
of ordnance. A detachment of artillery is stationed in the fort. A 
short distance from Sccundcrdbdd is the cantonment' of Trimalgin, 
containing an entrenched camp capable of accommodating all the 
Europeans in the neighbourhood. 

The Haidarabad Subsidiary Force is not the sole military body in 
the neighbourhood. Adjoining the Secunderabdd cantonment to the 
north is the Boldram cantonment, one of the stations of the Hdidar- 
abdd Contingent under the immediate authority of the Nizdm. 
The force stationed here consists of one regiment of cavalry, one of 
infantry, and a battery of artillcrj'. Again, about 5 miles south of 
Sccundcrdbdd cantonment, are the lines of the Haidardbdd Reformed 
Troops, also belonging to the Nizdm, comprising artillery, cavalrj', and 
infantry, under the command of a European ofiiccr. Altogether, 
within a space of to miles from north to south, about Sooo disciplined 
soldiers arc cantoned. 
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Bcgampctt and Baucnpilii are a short distance west of Secunderdbid. 
The pioneers arc stationed at the first place, and a Madras cavalry 
regiment at the latter. During the Mutiny of 1S57, an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to tamper with the fidelity of the troops at Secunder- 
dbad. An attack on the British Residency was repulsed ; and during 
the troubled times of 1857-58 much good service was rendered by 
both the Subsidiary Force and the Haidardbid Contingent 

In the rainy season, especially towards its close, the climate of 
Secunderabdd is unhealthy, both for Europeans and natives. The 
rainfall varies greatly; during the thirty-nme years ending 1881 it 
averaged 27*7 inches. The prevalent diseases are fevers, d)sentery, 
and rheumatisin- 

Seebsaugor. — District, Sub-div^ision, and town in Assam. — See 

SlBSAGAR. 

SegauU. — Town in Champdran District, Bengal; situated 15 
miles from Motihdri, on the Bettia road, in lat 26* 46' 41* n., and 
long. 84* 47' 51' E. A military station, ordinarily occupied by a 
regiment of Native cavalry. An embankment protects the cantonment 
from inundation by the Sikhrend river, which flows a little distance to 
the north. In 1857, the mam body of the 12th Regiment of Irregular 
Horse stationed here broke mto open mutiny, and murdered their 
commanding officer ; though a detachment did good service during the 
subsequent operations in Oudh. — {See Sir J. Kaye’s History of Vie 
Sepoy ^Var^ vol. ul pp. 1 02-1 07 ) 

Segbiir (Sigtir) Ghdt. — Mountain pass m the Nilgiti Hills District, 
Madras Presidency, running down the north face of the hills from 
Mutindd to near the village of Scghiir. Lat 11’ 29’ to ti’ 31' 40' n , 
and long. 76" 43' 30" to 76° 43' 35* e. The head of the pass is distant 
from Utakamand nearly five miles. The descent from the crest is 
about seven miles in length, but a little more than eight miles to the old 
bungalow at Seghdr. About half-way down is the village of Kalbatti, 
with its picturesque waterfall (170 feet) not far bcIow\ The pass, being 
practicable for laden carts and other wheeled conveyances, was the 
most frequented of all the Kflgiri ghdts . . At one time it was the 
. favourite approach to the hills by the visitors from the northern parts 
of the Presidency and Madras. ‘ By this pass,’ sa)S Pharoah, ‘com- 
munication is kept up with Bangalore, Madras, and all places to the 
northward ; and the chief bulk of European supplies, heavy baggage, 
horse gram, rice, etc., comes to the settlement by it It also affords 
the means of transit for the teak timber used on the hills m the form 
of rafters, planks, etc. ; the road passes near the forests where the trees 
arc cut’ The corrected spelling is Sigtir. 

SebL— Village in ChhaU /jAr; 7 , Muttra (Mathurd) District, Norlh- 
Wcsicm Provinces ; situated in lat 27* 40’ 2’ n., and long. 77* 41' 13' 
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S miles south-east of Chhdta, and i 6 miles north of Muttra city. 
Population (i88x) 2211. Two annual fairs are held here. The village 
is the property of the high priest of the great temple at Brmdaban. 

Sehord. — Village m Tirord Bhandara District, Central 

Provinces. Population (1S81) 2539, namely, Hindus, 226S; Muham- 
madans, 196 ; Jains, 5 ; and non-Hindu aborigines, 70. 

Sehore. — ^Town in Bhopal State, Central India Agency ; situated on 
the right bank of the Saven, in lat. 33' ii' 55" n., and long. 77“ 7' 14" e., 
on the route from Sagar (Saugor) to Asirgarh, 132 miles south-west 
of the former place, and 152 north-east of the latter; distant from 
Bhopdl city 22 miles south-west, and 90 miles from Mhow and Indore; 
from the latter place a good road is being constructed Dewis and 
Sonkach. Sehore is the head-quarters of the Bhopdl Political Agency 
and of the Bhopdl Battalion, a local corps under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Population (iSSi) of the to\Yn, 5206, namely, Hindus, 
3000; Muhammadans, 2045; and ‘others,* 161. Of the cantonment, 
10,389, namely, males 5666, and females 4723. Hindus number 
8055; Muhammadans, 2288; and ‘others,* 46. Manufacture of 
printed muslins. Good bazdr. 

Sehwd.n, — Sub-division of Karachi (Kurrachee) Distnct, Smd, 
Bombay Presidency; lying between 25" 13' and 26° 56' n. lat., and 
between 67’ 10' and 68* 29' e. long. Area, 5759 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1872) 162,836; (iSSr) 176,9x7. Bounded north by Mehar, 
a Sub-division of Shikdrpur ; east by the Indus; south by the Jerruck 
(Jhirak) Sub-division of Kardchi (Kurrachee) District ; and \vest by 
the Khirthar and Pab Mountains, The administrative head-quarters 
arc at Koiri Town. 

The Sub-division of Sehwan differs from the rest of Sind in being 
more hilly. It contains the only large lake in the Province, viz. the 
SIanchhar, which, when fed by the waters of the Indus during the 
months of flood, attains a length of 20 miles and a breadth of 
10 miles, covering a total area estimated at 180 square miles. The 
chief hills are the Laki range, an offshoot from the I^thar mountains ; 
and the Jatil Hills. There are 37 Government canals in Sehwdn, the 
principal being the Western NAmv, the Aral, the Phiio, and the 
Karo. The Sub-division contains several hot springs. Game and fish 
of all kinds arc abundant. The Government forests cover an area of 
24,474 acres, and yielded in 1873-74 a revenue of ;^3i85. The 
population of Sehwan in 18S1 numbered 176,9x7, namely, males 
96,426, and females So,49x, occupying 32,897 houses, in 6 towns and 
210 villages. Hindus number 19,292; Jluhammadans, 151,266; 
Sikhs, 5779; Christians, 465 ; non-Hindu aborigines, 87; Pirsi's, 21; 
Brahnios, 4 ; Jews, 3. The principal antiquities are the forts ofSEUw.xu 
and Ranhka-kot. {S(c Sann.) 
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Agricultuie. — ^The Dddii and Sehwdn taluks contain perhaps the 
finest wheat lands in the ^hole of Sind. Much cultivation is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of the Manchhar Lake, after the subsidence 
of the annual inundation. The principal crops are wheat, jodr 
(Sorghum vulgare), cotton, barley, pulse, oil-seeds, and vegetables. 
The prevailing tenure is zamindari ; about one-twelfth of the whole 
area is held in jdgir, or revenue-free. In 1882-83, the area assessed 
to land revenue was 205,392 acres ; the area under actual cultivation 
being 189,200 acres. A large transit trade is carried on in w’ool, cotton, 
dried fruits, etc. {See Karachi Town.) The local traffic consists 
of fish, mats, cloths, oil, ghi, and gram. The principal manufactures 
comprise carpets, coarse cotton cloth, rugs, ar\d mats. The aggregate 
length of roads in the Sub-division is about 450 miles; and the Smd, 
Punjab, and Delhi (Indus Valley State) Raibvay passes through its 
entire length. The number of ferries is 20, nearly all of which are on 
the Indus. 

Administration . — The total revenue of Sehw’dn Sub-division in 
1881-82 amounted to ;:^62,87i, of which ^58,244 w’as derived from 
imperial and ^4627 from local sources. The land-tax, abkdri (excise), 
and stamp duties formed the mam items. Two subordinate civil 
courts, at Sehwin and Kotri. Criminal courts, 12 j police circles 
{thdnds\ 39. Total number of police, 360, or i constable to every 491 of 
the population. Number of muntcl palates, 6, namely, Kotri, Sehw’dn, 
Johi, Bubak, Didii, and Manjhand. Aggregate municipal income 
(18S3-84), ;£^3039; incidence of taxation varying from is. ojd. to 
2s. 7ld. Subsidiary jails at Kohistdn and Kotri. Number of Govern- 
ment schools (1873-74), 22, with 972 pupils. 

Climate . — Average annual rainfall for 17 jears ending 1881 registered 
at Sehwdn, 7*51 inches. Prevalent diseases, fevers and cholera. 
Hospital at Kotri, dispensary at Sehwdn. 

Sehwdn. — Tdluk in Sehwdn Sub-division, Kardchi (Kurrachee) 
District, Sind, Bombay Presidency. Area, 923 square miles. Popula- 
tion (1872) 54,292 ; (1881) 54,327, namely, males 29,082, and females 
25,245, occupying 10,648 houses, in 2 towns and 74 villages. Hindus 
number 6762; Muhammadans, 46,186; Sikhs, 1324; Chnstians, 38; 
non-Hindu aborigines, 9 , Parsis, 4 ; and Brahmos, 4. Area assessed 
to land revenue (1SS2-83), 75,598 acres , area under actual cultivation, 
65,601 acres. The tdluk contained m 1SS3, i civil and 2 criminal 
courts ; police circles {thdnds)^ 9 ; regular police, 122 men. Rev enue, 
^12,232. 

Sehwdn.— Chief town of Sehwdn tdluk, Kardchi (Kurrachee) Dis- 
trict, Sind, Bombay Presidency; situated in lat, 26* 26' x., and long. 
67* 54' E., on the main road from Kotri to Shikirpur tid Ldrkhdna, 
84 miles north-north-west of Kotri, and 95 miles south-souih-west of 
vou \ii. u 
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Larkhana; elevation above sea-level, 117 feet. The river Indus, 
•which formerly flowed close to the town, has now quite deserted it. 
A few miles south of Sehwan, the Laki Hills terminate abruptly, 
forming a characteristic feature of this portion of the Sub-division. 
Sehwan is the head-quarters of a mukhtidrkdr and tdppdddr. A station 
on the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi (Indus Valley State) Railway, with 
a branch line from the station to the town. Population (1881) 4524. 
The Muhammadan inhabitants are for the most part engaged in fishing ; 
the Hindus, in trade. 

A large section of the people are professional mendicants, supported 
by the offerings of pilgrims at the shrine of Lai Sh^hbdz. The tomb 
containing the remains of this saint is enclosed in a quadrangular 
edifice, covered with a dome and lantern, said to have been built in 
1356 A.D., and having beautiful encaustic tiles with Arabic inscriptions. 
Mirza Jdni, of the Tarkhan dynasty, built a still larger tomb to this 
saint, which was completed in 1639 a,d. The gate and balustrade are 
said to have been of hammered silver, the gift of Mfr Karam All Khan 
Talpur, who also crowned the domes vrith silver spires. The chief 
object, however, of antiquarian interest in Sehwan is the fort, ascribed 
to Alexander the Great. This is an artificial mound 80 or 90 yards 
high, measuring round the summit 1500 by 800 feet, and surrounded 
by a broken wall. The mound is evidently an artificial structure, and 
the remains of several towers are visible. The fortifications are now in 
disrepair. Sehvvdn is undoubtedly a place of great antiquity. Tradition 
asserts that the town was in existence at the time of the first hfuham- 
madan invasion of Sind by Muhammad Kdsim Safiki, about 713 a.d. ; 
and it is believed to be the same place which submitted to his arms 
after the conquest of Nerankot, the modern Haidarabad. 

The public buildings of Sehwin are the Subordinate Civil Court, 
Government Anglo-vernacular school, dispensary, post-office, lock-up, 
Deputy Collector’s and travellers’ bungalow, and dharmsdda. Municipal 
income in j£^9o ; incidence of taxation, 2s. yjd. per head. 

The transit trade is mainly in wheat and rice ; and the local commerce, 
in cloth and grain. The manufactures comprise carpets, coarse cloth, 
and pottery. The art of seal-engraving, which was formerly much 
practised, is now almost extinct. 

Sejakpur. — Petty State in the Jhdidwdr prani or Division of Kdthid- 
\\ 4 r, Bombay Presidency ; consisting of 4 villages, with 3 shareholders 
or tribute-papers. Area, 29 square miles. Population {1881) 1731. 
Estimated revenue, ^^532 ; of which ;^3i, 13s. is paid as tribute to the 
British Government, and 12s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Selam. — District and town in Madras Presidency . — See Salem. 

Selere. — River in Vizagapatam District, Madras Presidency . — See 
SlLLLK. 
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Sell! (Sai/u ). — ^Town in Wardhd /a/is!/, Wardhd District, Central 
Provinces; situated in lat. 20* 50' n., and long. 78* 46' E., on the Bor 
river, 1 1 miles north-east of ^Va^dhd town, and close to tlie old high- 
road from Nagpur to Bombay. Population {1881) 291 8, namely, 
Hindus, 2715 ; Kabirpanthis, 27 ; Muhammadans, 165 ; and non- 
Hindu aborigines, r 1. Selu was an old Gond settlement ; but the fort 
was built by a chief named Kandeli Sarddr. It was the scene of a 
skirmish between Hazdri Bhonsla and the Pinddris. Chief manufac- 
ture, cotton cloth ; in which, as well as in raw cotton, much business 
takes place at the market held every Tuesday, Sar^ii (native inn), 
police outpost, and vernacular school. 

Sendamangalam. — ^Town in Salem District, Madras Presidency. — 
See Shendamancaijvm. 

Sendgarsa. — High table-land in the Santdl Pargands District, 
Bengal, overlooking the great central valley of the Rajmahdl hills. 
Height, about 2000 feet. 

Sendurjana. — Town in Amrdoti District, Berar, about 60 miles 
north-east of Ellichpur. Population (18S1) 8501, namely, Hindus, 
7546; Muhammadans, 782; Jains, 166; and ‘others,’ 7. A very fine 
well, which was built by a former jd^rddr, and is said to "have cost 
j^2ooo, is about a mile distant The principal trade of the large 
market held on Fridays is in turmeric, cotton, and opium. Government 
school and police outpost 

Senbdti. — Town in Khulnd District, Bengal, 4 miles north of 
Khulnd ; contains the largest collection of houses m the District, and 
perhaps the most jungly place in it. Population above 2000, but not 
returned separately in the Census Report of i88r. The numerous 
tanks scattered over the town are filled with weeds and mud ; and the 
roads, with one exception, wind through tangles of brushwood. Market- 
place, called Nimdi Rdi’s bdzdr, with a temple to Kail ; one or two 
sugar refineries, the produce of which is exported chiefly to Calcutta. 
On the banks of the river Bhairab are two shrines — one dedicated to 
SItala, goddess of small-pox, and the other to Jw’amird>an, god of fever. 

Sentapilli {Santapilly). — Village and lighthouse in Vizagapatam 
District, Madras Presidency. — See Chantapilli. 

Seodivadar. — Petty State m the Gohelwir prant or Division of 
Kdthiiwdr, Bombay Presidency ; consisting of i village, w’ith i share- 
holder or tribute-payer. Area, i square mile. Population (i83i) 246. 
Estimated revenue, ;^97 ; of which ^^5, 4s. is paid as tribute to the 
Gdekwir of Baroda, and 16s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Seondth (or &tf). — River rising in lat 20* 30' N., long. So* 43' e., 
in the Pdndbdias Chiefship, in Chanda District, Central Provinces. 
After leaving a hilly tract, it flows through Nindgion Sute and the 
richer parts of Riipur District ; then turning to the east, it forms for 
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some distance the boundary between Raipur and Bilaspur; and finally 
joins the Mahanadi at Devfghat Its chief affluents are the Agar, 
Hdmp, Manidri, Arpa, Kardn, and Lildgar. 

Seonddrd^ — Village in Bildri ta/isllj Moradabdd District, North- 
Western Provinces; situated in lat, 28“ 33' 45" n., and long. 78“ 54' 
30" E. Population (1881) 3724. Bi-weekly market held on Thursdajs 
and Sundays. Police station, school, and sat'di or native inn. 

Seonlira. — Town in Datia State of Bundelkhand, Central India 
Agency. — See Seoriia. 

Seoni {Seonee ). — A British District in the Chief Commissionership 
of the Central Provinces, lying between 21" 36' and 22° 58' N. lat, and 
between 79" 14' and 80“ 19' e. long. Bounded on the north by Jabalpur, 
on the east by !Mandla and Bdldghdt, on the south by Bdldghdt, Nagpur, 
and Bhandard, and on the west by Narsinghpur and Chhindwdra. 
Area, 3247 square miles. Population (18S1) 334,733 souls. The 
administrative head-quarters are at Seoni Town. 

Physical Aspects . — The District of Seoni occupies a portion of the Sdt- 
pura table-land, which separates the valley of the Narbada (Nerbudda), 
on the north, from the great plain of Nagpur, on the south. The greater 
part of the District consists of the plateaux of Lakhnddon and Seoni 
on the north and west, together with the valleys between ; and of the 
watershed and elevated basin of the Wainganga river on the east. 
Almost everywhere the scenery presents the varied aspect of an upland 
country. Geologically, northern Seoni constitutes a part of the wide 
field of overflowing trap which occupies the area betvv een the Pachraarlii 
hills westward and the Tvlaikal range beyond filandld to the east. In 
the south, the formation consists of crystalline rock. Towards the 
western boundary, the metamorphic rocks, chiefly gneiss and micaceous 
schist, form the southern face of the hills which bound the Seoni plateau: 
Northwards, they are lost siglit of in the bed of laterite which overlies 
this part of the plateau, and covers the trap to within a short distance 
of Seoni town. A few miles east of Seoni^ the crystalline rocks again 
come to the surface ; and from this point eastward, the valley of the 
Sdgar constitutes the line of demarcation between the ciystalline rocks 
and the trap. 

The District is hilly throughout, but the physical features of the 
geological formations present a marked contrast. In the north the trap 
hills either take the shape of ridges with straight outlines and flattened 
tops, or, rising more gradually, expand into wide undulating plateaux. 
The valIe)S are wide and bare, and contain the rich black soil formed 
by disintegrated trap, spread over a deep deposit of calcareous cl.iy; 
while the intersecting streams, as they cut through the clay, expose 
broad masses of bare black basalt, alternating with marshy and stagnant 
pooh. In the southern portion of the District, the hills arc more 
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pointed, the valleys more confined, and the soil, c%en \\herc it is rich, 
rontalns a large admixture of sand. Sconf must at one time have 
(bounded with timber. At present the northern hills have much teak, 
>ut of an inferior and stunted growth. Along the Waingangd a few 
matches of ) oung teak are found ; the vast bamboo forest of Sondwdni', 
n the south-east comer of the District, contains fine bije-sdl and Undti; 
.\liile to the north some large sdj grows upon the hills. The reserved 
brests consist of the great firewood reseri'c for Kdmthi and Ndgpur, 
:overing 315 square miles. 

The chief river of the District is the Waingangd, which rises a few 
niles east of the Ndgpur and Jabalpur road, near the Kurdi Ghdt \ and 
;oon afterwards, turning to the south, forms the boundary between 
3 eon{ and Baldghit Districts. Its affluents are the Hiri and Sdgar on the 
right bank; the Thell, Bijna, and Thdnwar on the left. Besides these 
streams, the Timar and the Sher flow northwards to the Naibadd ; and 
an the west, the Bench for some distance separates Seoni from 
Chhindwdra. The Ndgpur and Jabalpur road crosses the Sher at Sonai 
Dongri, where a fine stone bridge spans the river. The general slope 
of the country is from east to west. The elevation of the Seoni and 
I.akhnddon plateaux varies from 1800 to 2200 feet above sea-level. 

Iron is found at several places m Seoni District, but is only worked at 
Jutama near Pipdwdni, as since the introduction of the system of Forest 
Conservancy, charcoal cannot be obtained at a sufficiently low rate. 
Gold is found in many of the smaller streams and their affluents, and 
is occuisionally washed for by an aboriginal tribe called Alundids, or 
locally in Seoni District, Songirias. 

History , — About the 5lh century of our era, a dynasty of con- 
querors appears to have reigned on the Sdtpura table-land. Some 
grants of territory inscribed on copper plates found m Seoni, an 
inscription in the Zodiac cave at Ajanti, and a few passages in the 
Purdttas, dimly disclose a line of princes sprung from one Vindhya- 
saktL This mythical hero seems to be the eponymious monarch of 
the Vindhjan Hills, in which designation the Pitrdnas include the 
Sdtpura range. But the history proper of Seonf begins with the 
reign of Rijd. Sangrdm Si of Garha-Mandld, who, in 1530, extended 
his dominion over fifty-two chiefships, three of which — Ghansor, 
Chauri, and Dongartal — form the greater part of the present District. 
Nearly two centuries later, Narendra Si, the Rdji of .Mandld, conferred 
these tracts on Bakht Buland, the famous prince of Deogarh, in ac- 
knowledgment of his assistance m suppressing a revolt. Bakht Buland 
placed his kinsman Rijd Rim Singh in possession of the Seoni country ; 
and the latter built a fort at Chhapird and established his head- 
quarters in that town. Soon afterwards, Bakht Buland made a progress 
through the District, and chanced to make the acquaintance of Taj 
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Kliin, a Muhammadan adventurer. The braverj’ of Tdj Khin in killing 
a bear single-handed first attracted the attention and Mon the favour of 
the Deogath monarch ; and it was at the instigation, and in the name 
of Bakht Buland, that Tdj Khan attacked and took Sdngarhf in Bhan- 
ddra District. 

i743> Raghuji, the Mardtha Rdjd of Ndgpur, finally overthrew the 
dynasty of Deogarh ; but Muhammad Khdn, who had succeeded his 
father, Taj Khdn, at Sdngarhf, refused to recognise the conqueror, and 
held out against the Mardthas for three years. Admiring his conduct, 
Raghujf ofiered him Seoni District if he would give up Sdngarhi. 
iluhammad Khdn consented ; and repaired to Chhapdrd, whence he 
governed Seonf, with the title of Dfndn. One serious reverse 
chequered a fortunate and successful reign when, during the absence 
of Muhammad Khdn at Nagpur, the Rdja of Mandld attacked and 
captured Chhapdrl The square tomb which still stands in the ruined 
fort covers the large pit in which all those slain in the assault were 
buried. The Diwdn, however, speedily advanced from Ndgpur with a 
lai^e force, and recovered his capital; and the Thamvar and Ganga 
rivers were again declared to be the boundaries between Seoni and the 
iilandld kingdom. 

Majfd Khdn, the eldest son of liluliammad Khdn, succeeded in 
1761 ; and was followed in 1774 by his son Muhammad Amin Khan, 
who removed his head-quarters to Seonf, where he built the present 
family residence. After a prosperous reign of twenty-four years, he 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Muhammad Zamdn Khan. The 
weakness of the new ruler proved disastrous both to tlip countiy and 
the dynasty. Chhapdrd, which, though no longer the capital, was still 
a large and flourishing city, with a population, it is said, of 40,000, 
was sacked and utterly ruined by the Pinddn's ; and soon afterwards, 
perceiving the incompetence of the Dfwdn, and anxious to compensate 
by fresh acquisitions for their, cession of Berar to the British in 1S04, 
the Mardthds ejected Muhammad Zamdn Khdn. Raghujl then sold 
the government of the District for 0,000 per annum to Kharak 
Bhdrtf, a Gosiin, Eventually, with the downfall of the Ndgpur power, 
Seoni came under British rule, and since then has remained undisturbed. 
The District contains but few architectural remains. At Umargarh, 
Bhoinsagarh, Partipgarh, and Kanhigarh, all situated on commanding 
spots along the soutliem margin of the Sitpuras, stand ruined forts 
attributed by tradition to the Bundcla Rdjds. Of these, the Bhainsdgarh 
fort is in the least imperfect condition. Two old Gond forts also 
remain,— one in the Somvari forest, near Ashta ; the other near Ugh, 
on a well-nigh inaccessible rock in the bed of the Hiri river. At 
Ghansor, 30 miles north-cast of Seoni town, the ruins of about 40 
temples seem to indicate the former c.xi>lcncc of a large ton n. Some 
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of the plinths are still in their place, and are attributed to a caste of 
Hindus from the Deccan called Hemirpanthis. 

Populatioru — A rough enumeration in i866 returned the population 
of Seoni at 421,750, but on a much larger area than the present 
District. The Census of 1872 disclosed a population, in the District 
as at present constituted, of 300,558. The last Census in 1881 
returned a total of 334,733 inhabitants, showing an increase of 34,175, 
or 11*37 per cent, m nine jeats, of which 9*6 per cent, represents the 
natural increase of registered births over registered deaths, and the 
remainder the gain by immigration from neighbouring Districts. 

The results of the Census of 18S1 may be summarized as follows : — 
Area of District, 3247 square miles, with i town and 1462 villages. 
Number of houses, 72,349, namely, 67,104 occupied, and 5245 un- 
occupied. Total population, 334,733, namely, males 167,925, and 
females 166, S08. Average density of population, 103' i persons per 
square mile. Villages per square mile, 0-45 ; persons per village, 229 ; 
houses per square mile, 2o‘67 ; persons per occupied house, 5, Classi- 
fied according to sex and age, the Census returns — under 15 years, 
males 72,384, and females 69,430; total children, 141,814, or 42*4 
per cent, of the population; 15 years and upwards, males 95,541, and 
females 97,378 ; total adults, 192,919, or 57 6 per cent. 

Eeligion . — Hindus number 179,705, or 537 per cent, of the popula- 
tion; Muhammadans, 13,442, or 4 per cent.; Jains, 140S; Kabfr- 
panthis, 5 98 ; Satnamis, 9 , Sikhs, 25 , Christians, 99 ; Pirsis, 3 ; and 
non-Hindu aboriginal tribes, 139,444, or 417 per cent- The total 
number of aboriginal tribes, Hindu and non-Hindu, was returned at 
145,995, of whom 145,014 were Gonds. 

Among the higher Hindu castes, Brahmans number 6160 ; Rdjputs, 
895S; Baniyas, 2600; and Kiyasths, 1324. The lower or Siidra 
castes include the following ; — Ahir, the most numerous caste in the 
District, 26,674; Mchrd, 17,919; Pomvdr, 15,071; hlaidr, 9746; 
Kariyd, 7448; Kurmi, 7303; Tcli, 6140; Gavrdri, 5161 ; Lohdr, 4S17; 
Dhimdr, 4S15 ; Lodhf, 4209; Kaltir, 4065; Chamdr, 3S49; Nai, 
3633; Kirdr, 2746; Sonir, 2525; Dhobi, 2512; Banjara, 2x11; and 
Kachhl, 1S06. The Muhammadan population are divided according 
to sect into — Sunnis, 12,612; Shias, 333; Wahdbis, 36; and un- 
specified, 461. The Christian population comprises — Euro^icans, 15; 
Eurasians, 7 ; I ndo- Portuguese, 3 ; and Natives, 74. 

Vrlan and Eural PpulaiLvn — Seoni town, with a population (iSSi) 
of 10,203, is the only place in the District with upwards of five thou- 
sand inhabitants, and is the sole munidiulity- Of the 1462 villages, 
S66 contain less than two hundred inhabitants 5495 between two and 
five hundred; S9 between five hundred and a thousand; and 12 
between one ihous-and and thtco thousand. As regards occu^vaiion. 
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the Census divides the male population into the following six classes : — 
(i) Professional class, including civil and military, 7320; (2) domestic 
class, 1009; (3) commercial class, including merchants, traders, 
carriers, etc, 1830; (4) agricultural and pastoral class, including 
gardeners, 83,536 j (5) manufacturing and industrial class, including 
artisans, i7>378j (6) indefinite and non-productive class, comprising 
general labourers and male children, 60,452. 

AgriatUure^ — Of the total area of 3247 square miles, only 1098 
square miles were cultivated in 1883-84; and of the portion lying waste, 
613 square miles were returned as cultivable, and 1536 square miles as 
uncultivable waste. The total area assessed for Government revenue is 
2276 square miles, of which 984 square miles are cultivated, 596 
square miles are cultivable, and 696 square miles ate uncultivable 
waste. Wheat forms the chief crop of the District, and is grown year 
after year on the rich black soil of the plateaux m the north and rvest. 
In 1883-84, it occupied 265,913 acres; while 388,217 acres were 
devoted to other food-grains. The rice land of the District lies in the 
south. In 1883, nee was grown on 169,185 acres. Other products 
were — sugar-cane, 778 acres; cotton, 6594 acres; and other fibres, 
2214 acres. The kdsa grass, which yields an oil like the cajepdt, and 
the baherd (Terminalia bellerica), harrd (Termmalia chebula), and 
vtanjit (Rubia munjeesta), plants which supply valuable dyes, abound 
in the District. The average out-turn per acre in 1883 is returned as 
follows: — Wheat, 744 lbs.; inferior grains, 865 lbs.; rice, 555 lbs.; 
sugar, 1040 lbs. ; cotton, 52 lbs.; oil-seeds, 147 lbs. The agricultural 
stock and implements in 1883-84 were thus returned — Cows, bullocks, 
and buffaloes, 279,735; horses, 297; ponies, 7032; donkeys, 306; 
sheep and goats, 22,183; 12,823; carts, 9611; and ploughs, 

32,315* 

Of the total male and female agricultural population in 1881, landed 
proprietors were returned as numbering 2894 ; tenants with occupancy 
rights, 31,767; tenants-at-will, 46,602; assistants in home cultivation, 
13,879; agricultural labourers, 50,710. Estate agents, farm- 
bailiffs, shepherds, herdsmen, etc,, bring up the total agricultural 
population to 141,944, or 42*4 per cent, of the District population; 
average area of cultivated and cultivable land per head, S acres. The 
rent rates per acre in 1883 for the different qualities of land arc 
returned as follows: — Land suited for wheat, 2s. 7ld. ; inferior grains, 
IS. 7ld. ; rice, 2S. 3d,; cotton, is, iild. ; sugar-cane, 4s. 3d.; cotton, 
3s. I old. Total amount of Government assessment, including local 
rales and ccsscs levied on the land, ;iCi 6,336, or 6id. per culti- 
vated acre. Total rental paid by cultivators, ^’48,012, or is. 6d. 
per cuUiv'atcd acre. The ordinary* prices of produce per cwt. were as 
follows: — Wheat, 4s. id.; rlcc, Os. tod.; sugar ii'dr), 12s. 3d.; cotton 
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(cleaned), 45s. 6d. Wages a\eragcd, for skilled labour, is.; for 
unskilled labour, 3'^d. per diem. 

Commtrce and Tradt.^—'YhQ trade of the District is chiefly earned on 
by means of markets in the towns. The most important are those held 
at Burghdt, Korai, and Piparwdni, to r\hich the grain of the rice- 
producing tract in the south is brought for export to Nagpur and 
Kdmthi (Kamptee). Three annual fairs take place in the District — 
namely, at Munddra, close to Seoni town at the source of the Waingangd, 
at Surdikha at the junction of the Hiri and Waingangd, and at 
Chhapdrd. The first two are primarily religious gatherings, but a 
large business is done m general merchandise, by traders from Seonf, 
Tklandld, Jabalpur, and Ndgpur. The last is a cattle fair, at which 
some 70,000 head of cattle change hands annually. The imports and 
exports are both insignificant, but the through traffic between Ndgpur 
and Bhanddrd and the north causes some degree of business. The 
manufactures consist of coarse cloth, and some pottery of superior 
quality made at Kinhiw’drd, At Khawdsa, in the midst of the forest, 
leather is beautifully tanned- The chief line of communication is the 
high-road from Ndgpur to Jabalpur, which enters the District near 
Khawdsa, and, passing by Seonf town, crosses the border into Jabalpur 
District near Dhiimd. It has travellers’ bungalow's at Kurdi, Chhapdrd, 
and Dhiima. A District road with American platform bridges runs 
from Seonf through Katangi, to join the Great Eastern Road. The 
other lines consist of mere bullock tracks, leading to various points in 
Bdldghdt and Ndgpur Districts. 'Seonf h.as no means of communication 
by water or by rail. 

Administration . — In 1S61, Seonf w’as formed into a separate District 
of the British Government of the Central Provinces. It is administered 
by a Deputy Commissioner, with Assistants and tahsWddrs. Total 
revenue m 1S76-77, I 1SS3-84, ;^3S,4i9. of which 

j^»*Si379 derived from the land-tax. Total cost of District officials 
and police of all kinds (1S83-84), ^^7547- Number of civil and revenue 
judges of all sorts within the District, 6; magistrates, 5. Maximum 
distance from any village to the nearest court, 45 miles; average 
distance, 24 miles. Number of regular and town police, 31 7 men, costing 
;;^462 i, being 1 policeman to about every 10*34 square miles and to 
every 1066 inhabitants. The daily average number of convicts in jail 
in 1S83 was 7a, of whom 6 were females The total cost of the jails 
in that jear was .^^473. The number of Government or aided schools 
in the District under Government mspecnon was 39, attended by 
2235 pupils. The Census Report of iSSi returned 1S96 boys and 
218 girls as under instruction, besides 3247 males and 126 females able 
to read and vvrite, but not under instruction. 

Jfedioal As/ctts . — The plateaux enjoy a moderate and healthy climate. 
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The average mean temperature at Seonf town for a period of ten 
years ending i88r was returned at 74*4'’ F., the average monthly means 
being as follows: — January, 636°; February, 68-6*; March, 76*9*; 
April, 84 'i’’; May, 87 •6®; June, 827°; July, 7 6 ■3'’; August, 75*6’; 
September, 76’o° j October, 72'6° j November, 66’3“j December, 62'9'’. 
In May 1883, the maximum temperature registered was 111*2% and the 
minimum 67*7°; July, maximum 88*9 ", minimum 68‘o"j December, 
maximum 8o'8,“ minimum 41*7*. The average annual rainfall for a 
period spread over 23 years is returned at 49‘47 inches — namely, 3*76 
inches from January to May; 42 ’83 inches from June to September; 
and 2*88 inches from October to December, In 1883, 59*9 inches 
of rain fell, or 10 inches bejond the a\erage, the excess being solely in 
the monsoon months, June to September. The prevailing disease is 
fever, which proves most dangerous during the months succeeding the 
rains. In 1883, two charitable dispensaries, at Seoni and Lakhnddon, 
afforded medical relief to 17,865 in-door and out-door patients. The 
number of registered deaths in 1883 was 91S3, equal to a death-rate of 
28*43 thousand, of which 22*62 per thousand were assigned to 
fever. The average death-rate for the previous five years is returned at . 
32*13 per thousand. [For further information regarding Seonf, see The 
Central Provinces Gazetteer, by Mr. (now Sir Charles) Grant, pp. 468-476 
(Ndgpur, 1870). Also the Settlement Report of Seoni District, by Captain 
W. B. Thomson, between 1854-1866, published in 1867; the Central 
Provinces Census Report ioi i88r; and the several annual Administration 
and Departmental Reports of the Central Provinces Government.] 
Seoni. — South-western ta/isil or Sub-division of Seoni District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21“ 33' and 22“ 27' 3v. lat., and 
between 79" 27' and So’ 6' e, long. Area, 1664 square miles,, with 
I town and 692 villages, and 38,500 houses. Population (1881) 
196,017, namely, males 97,761, and females 98,256; average density 
of population, 117-8 persons per square mile. The adult agricultural 
population (male and female) numbers 85,390, or 43'S6 cent, of the 
total population of the Sub-division; average area of cultivated and 
cultivable land available for each adult agriculturist, 6 acres. Of the 
total area of the tahsil {1664 square miles), 489 square miles arc held 
rc\enue-frcc. The Government assessed area amounts to 1175 square 
miles, of which 550 square miles arc cultivated, 224 square miles are 
culth-ablc, and 401 square miles unculcivable waste. Total amount 
of Government assessment, including rates and cesses levied on the 
land, ^^9414, or an average of 6^d. per cultivated acre. Total rental 
paid by cultivators, ;^28,7o6, or an average of is. yld, per cultnatcd 
acre. In 1S84, Seon( contained 4 civil and 3 criminal courts, 

with 5 jiohcc stations (thiinth) and 8 outpost stations; strength (>f 
regular iiolicc, 132 men; rural police or lillagc watch {chauiiJJrs),‘ji6, 
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SeonL — Principal to«n and administrative head-quarters of Seonl 
District^ Central Provinces j situated in lat. 2 2* 5' 30' k., and long, 79* 
35' E., on the road from Nagpur to Jabalpur, nearly half-way between 
the two places. Population (1881) 10,203, namely, males 4947, and 
females 5256. Hindus number 6392; Muhammadans, 2803; Jains, 
477 ; Kabirpanthis, 14 ; Satndmis, 9 ; Christians, go ; Pdrsis, 2 j and 
non- Hindu aboriginal tribes, 416. Municipal income (1883-S4), 
^^1878, 'of which ^1642 was derived from taxation; average incidence 
of taxation, 3s. 2d. per head. Pounded in 1774 by Muhammad^Amfn 
Khdn, who made it his head - quarters instead of Chhapdrd, Seoni 
contains large public gardens, a fine market-place, and a handsome tank. 
Principal buildings — court-house, jail, school (which is well attended), 
dispensary, and post-office. The climate is healthy, and the temperature 
moderate. 

SeonL— Central (ahsU or Sub-riivislon of Hoshangibdd District, 
Central Provinces. Area, 491 square miles, w'lth i town and 151 
villages, and 12,085 houses. Population (iSSi) 53,865, namely, males 
271368, and females 26,497 ’> average density of population, 1097 
persons per square mile. The adult agricultural population (male 
and female) numbers 16,476, or 3059 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the Sub-division ; a% crage area of cultivated and cultivable 
laud available for each adult agriculturist, 1 1 acres. Of the total area 
of the tails'll (491 square miles), 169 square miles are held revenue-free. 
The Government assessed area amounts to 322 square miles, of which 
181 square miles are cultivated, 89 square miles are cultivable, and 
52 square miles are uncuUivable waste. Total amount of Government 
assessment, including local rates and cesses levied on the land, ^6579, 
or an average of i s. i |d. per cultiv ated acre. Total rental paid by culti- 
valors, 1 7 ,o 8S, or an a\ erage of 2s. i o^d. per cultivated acre. In 1884, 
Sconi tahsil contained 2 civil Courts, with i police station {thdnd) and 
3 outpost stations {diaukis) ; strength of regular police, 40 men *, there 
arc no rural police or village watch [e/iaukiddrs). 

Seoul. — ^I'own and municipality in Hoshangabid District, Central 
Provinces; situated in lat. 22* 28' n., and long 77* 29' e., on the high- 
road to Bombay. Population (18S1) 699S, namely, Hindus, 5427; 
iluhammadans, 1235, Jams, 147, Kabirpamhis, 37; Christians, 8; 
and non-Hindu aboriginal tnbes, 144. Municipal income (1882-83), 
^iSiS, of which ^^1342 was derived from taxation; average mcidencc 
of taxation, 3s. lod. per head. Of the town on this site in the time of 
Akbar, no remains exist. The present town dates from the conquest 
of the country by Raghujf Bhonsla about 1750, when a fort was built 
where an Amil resided. A detachment of British troops from Hoshang* 
abad took the fort in iSiS. Seonl is perhaps the chief mercantile town 
in the whole Narbada (^Nerbudda) valley, being the cnuepdtftom which 
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the cotton of Bhopdl and Narsinghpur, as well as of Hoshangdbdd, is 
exported to Bombay. Grain is the other export. Imports — English 
cotton fabrics, spices, and metals. The Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way has a station at Seonf, and a sardi (native mn) has been built 

Seoniband. — Artificial lake in Bhanddri District, Central Pronnces; 
situated in lat zi* n., and long. So" 2' e, 8 miles north-west of the 
Nawegdon tank ; about 8 miles in circumference 3 average depth, 30 
feet; length of embankment, 630 feet. Constructed before 1550 by 
Dddii Patel Kohri, whose family held Seoni village for about 250 years. 
In the time of Raghuji j., the village ivas granted to Bdkd Bdf, whose 
descendants still own it. 

Seopur {Shioj>itr).--^Q\xn in Gwalior State, Central India Agency; 
situated in lat. 25* 39' n., and long. 76* 41' 15" e., near the western 
boundary of the State. According to Thornton, it was formerly the 
capital of a small Rdjput principality, but in the early part of the present 
century was subjugated by the forces of Daulat Rao Sindhia. ‘ In 1816, 
when garrisoned by Sindhia’s general, Baptiste, with 200 men, it was 
surprised and taken by escalade by the celebrated Rdjput chief Jai 
Smgh, who had only 60 men. The captor seized a large amount of 
treasure, and made the family of Baptiste prisoners,’ 

Seordj. — ^Tract of country in Kdogra District, Punjab; forming part 
of the Kdlu Sub-division, and lying between 31° 20' 30'' and 31" $4' 
30" N. lat., and between 77" 14' and 77“ 43' E. long. Area, 575 square 
miles. This tract occupies the block of land between the Sainj and 
the Sutlej (Satlaj). The Jalori or Sukef range, an offshoot of the 
Jlid'Hiroalayan system, divides it into two portions, known as Outer 
and Inner Seordj. The greater part of the surface is covered with 
forests ol deodar other trees; but the narrow river valleys present 
occasional patches of careful cultivation, interspersed with picturesque 
villages of wooden houses, often highly carved m a rough but effective 
style, and resembling Swiss ehdlets. Most of the cultivation, how- 
eier, is conducted on the hill-sjdes. The custom of polyandry is 
prevalent. 

Seorha. — Town in Datia State, Bmiddkhand, Central IndfaAgency; 
situated 36 miles east of Morir, and 40 miles north-east of Datia town. 
Population (1881) 7988, namely, Hindus, 6884; Muhammadans, 1102 ; 
and ‘ others/ 2. 

Seori Ndrdyan. — Eastern tahsll or Sub-division of Bildspur District, 
Central Provinces. Area, 1415 square miles, with 788 villages and 
71,078 houses. Population (i88i) 276,590, namely, males 136,832, 
and females 139,758; average density of population, 19s persons per 
square mile. Of the total area of the tahsU^ 1415 square miles, 166 
square miles are held rcvcnuc-frcc, while 34 8 square miles comprise the 
four iattiUtddris of Chajd, Katangi, Bitdigarh, and Bhdtgion, which pay 
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only a nominal quit* rent or ptihkaih. The lands subject to regular 
assessment co\er an area of 899 square miles, of which 505 square 
miles are cuUUatcd, 343 square miles are cultivable, and 51 square 
miles unculm able waste. Total Government land revenue, including 
local rales and cesses levied on land, ^6469, or an average of qjd. per 
cultivated acre. Rental paid by cultivators, 1,804, or Jrn average of 
per cultivated acre. In 1884 the Sub-division contained i criminal 
and I civil court, with 3 police stations iJhSndi) and 7 outpost stations 
{.chaukii ) ; strength of regular police, 66 men 3 village watch or rural 
police {fhaukidiri)^ 706. 

Seori Narayan. — Town m Bildspur District, Central Provinces; 
situated in lat 21" 43' K., and long 82“ 39' e., 39 miles east of Bildspur 
town, on the Mahdnadi river. Population (iSSx) 2250, namely, 
Hindus, 2009; Kabirpanthis, 79; Muhammadans, 127; non-Hindu 
aboriginal tnbes, 26; and ‘others,’ 9. The temple to Nardyan (whence 
the name) appears, from an inscription on a tablet, to have been built 
about 84 1 A.D. It has no architectural ment. The town was once 
a favourite residence of the Ratanpur Court In the rains, the 
Mahdnadi at this point forms a fine river, navigable by large boats from 
Sambalpur ; and ev en at other times, its channel retains a considerable 
depth of water. An important religious fair is held every February. 

Seota. — ^Town in Sitdpur Distnct, Oudh , situated 32 miles east of 
Sitdpur town, between the Chaukd and Gogra n\ers. Founded by 
Alba, a Chandel Thdk.ur, a proti^ of Raja Jai Chand of Kanauj, who 
granted to Alha possession of all the surrounding tract, known as 
Gdnjar. The town contains a school, the rums of a mosque, and an old 
tJ/uiJJr^s fort. Good WsuVf, and annual fair. Population (1881)3443. 

Sera. — Ancient name for the Southern Division of Dravida, the 
present ^ladras Presidency. — C her a, 

Serdjgxmge. — Sub-division and town of Pabnd District, Bengal. — 
See SlRAJGAMJ. 

SerampuT {Snrdmpur ). — Sub-division of HiigU District, Bengal; 
l)ing between 22' 39' and 22* 55' N. laL, and between 88* and 88* 27' 
E. long. Area, 343 square miles ; number of towns 5, and of villages 
764 ; number of houses, 88,701, of which 7S64 are unoccupied. Total 
population (iSSi) 351,955, namely, males 174,366, and females 177,589. 
Hindus number 292,174; Muhammadans, 59,098; Christians, 365; 
Buddhists, 288; Brahmos, 3; and Santils, 27. Average density of 
population, 1026 persons per square mile ; villages per square mile, 
2*24; persons per village, 457; houses per square mde, 259; persons 
per house, 4*3. This Sub-division comprises the 5 police circles of 
Scrampur, Harijxil, Krishnanagar, Singur, and ChaniLtali. In 1SS4 
it contained 3 civil and 9 cnminal courts; strength of regular police, 
293 men ; rural ixilicc or village watch 1254, 
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Serampur {Snrdmpur ). — Chief town and head-quarters of Serampur 
Sub-division, HugU District, Bengal \ situated on the west bank of the 
HtigU river, opposite Barrackpur, in lat 22" 45' 26" N., and long. 88* 
23' to" E. Population (1881) 25,559, namely, males 13,137, and 
females 12,422. Hindus number 22,800; Muhammadans, 2461; and 
‘ others,’ 298. Serampur is a first-class municipality, with an income 
(1883-84) of ;;^42io, of which ;^3353 was derived from taxation; 
average incidence of taxation, is. 5|d. per head of the population 
(27,520) within municipal limits. The municipality includes several 
neighbouring hamlets; 41 metalled and 36 unmetalled roads run 
through the town. Serampur was formerly a Danish settlement, and 
remained so until 1843, when all the Danish possessions in India were 
ceded by treaty to the East India Company on payment of ^125,000. 
Station on the East Indian Railway, 13 miles distant from Calcutta 
(Howrah station). Serampur is historically famous as the scene of the 
labours of the Baptist missionaries, Carey, Marshman, and Ward ; the 
mission still flourishes, and its founders have established a church, 
school, college, and noble library in connection with it; there is also 
a dispensary here. The Friend of India, a weekly paper formerly 
published at Serampur, but now at Calcutta, once rendered this town 
conspicuous in the history of Indian journalism. Chief manufactures, 
paper and mats. 

Sergada. — Zaminddri estate in Ganjdm District, Madras Presi- 
dency. Area, 25 square miles. Population (1881) 11,562, namely, 
males 5762, and females 5800, occupying 1992 bouses in 35 villages. 
Hindus number 11,554, and Muhammadans 8, dwelling in the chief 
\itlage of the estate. The estate yields fine crops of rice. Traversed 
by the Aska-Ichapur high-road. The annual peshkash, or fixed 
Government quit-rent, is ^582 ; rental value to the zaminddr, ;£^3479- 
Chief village, Sergadakota; population (i88j) 2056, occupying 397 
houses. 

SeringapataDl {Srirdttgapainam\ — The old capital of the State of 
Mysore ; situated on an island of the same name in the Kdveri 
(Cam cry), 75 miles south-east by road from Bangalore, and lo miles 
north-cast of Mysore city. Lat. 12* 25' 33' N., long. 76* 43' 8* E. 
Population (iSSi), including the suburb of Ganjam, 11,734, namely, 
males 5579, and females 6155. Hindus number 97S9; Muham- 
madans, 1768; and Christians, 177. Municipal revenue (1874-75), 
^1048 ; rate of taxation, 2s. per head Since the rendition of Mysore 
biatc, later municipal statistics are not available. 

History . — ^’fhe name is derived from Sri Ranga, one of the forms of 
the god Vishnu, who is worshipped by the same title on two other 
islands lower down the Kascri, Sivasamudr.\m and Srirang.wi ; but 
his temple here takes first rank of the three, as Adi Ranga. Local 
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legend 'relates that Gautama Buddha himself worshipped at this shrine. 
According to a Tamil MS., presetted in the Mackenzie collection, the 
site had become overgrown with jungle, and the temple was rebuilt in 
894 during the reign of the last Gangd sovereign. In 1133, the 

Vishnuite apostle Rdradnuja received a grant of the island, with the 
surrounding country, from a king of the Balldla dynasty. The fort is 
said to have been founded in 1454 by a descendant of one of the local 
officers or htbbars appointed by Rdmanuja. Seringapatam first appears 
in authentic history as the capital of the viceroys of the distant Hindu 
emperors of Vijayanagar, who took the title of Sri-ranga-rdyal. 
Tirumala, the last of these viceroys, surrendered in 16x0 to Rdjd 
Wodeyar, the representative of the nsing house of Mysore, Hence- 
forth Seringapatam remained the seat of Government until the downfall 
of Tipil Sultdn in 1799. 

The existing fortifications were almost entirely constructed by Tipd, 
who thrice sustained a siege from British armies. In 1791, Lord 
Cornwallis, the Governor-General, commanding m person, advanced up 
to the walls, but was compelled to retire through want of provisions. 
In the following year he won a decisive victory in the field, and had 
invested the city on all sides, when Tipu purchased peace by the 
cession of half his dominions. Finally, in 1799, the fort was stormed 
by General Harris, and Tipd fell in the breach. The siege was begun 
in April of that year with a powerful battering train, and the assault was 
delivered after a bombardment of nearly one month’s duration. The 
spot selected for breaching was m the wall facing the Kdveri, for the 
defences were weakest on that side, and the rner w’as at that season 
of the jear easily fordable. After the capture, the island of Seringa- 
patam was ceded to the British Government, who leased it to the 
State of Mysore for an annual rent of ,;£^5ooo; at the rendition of 
Jlysorc State in 1881, it was made over free. 

When the residence of the restored Raji was removed to Mysore 
city in 1800, Seringapatam immediately fell into decay. Dr. Buchanan- 
HamiUon, who visited the place in 1800, returned the population at 
31,895 souls, as compared with 150,000 when Tipii Sultan was at the 
height of his power. An outbreak of epidemic fever accompanied 
this depopulation; and in iStt, the Briush military’ head-quarters 
were removed to Bangalore. At the present day, the ruins of 
Seringapatam are almost deserted; and the place bears such a bad 
name for malaria, that no European traveller dare sleep on the island. 
The natives attribute this change of climate to the destruction of the 
sweet flag, a plant to which they assign extraordinaiy’ virtue as a 
febrifuge. The suburb of Ganjam, said to have been colonized by 
Tipu with the deported inhabitants of Sir.\, is a fairly prosperous 
place, and aowJed fairs are held three times in the year. 
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Gtncral DiscriJ/imi. — ^Thc island of SerJngapatam is about 3 wiles 
in length from east to west, and t wile in breadth. The fort stands 
at its upper or uestcm end, immediately overhanging the riven The 
plan is that of an irregular pentagon, vtilh an extreme diameter of 
wile. The defences, which were laid out by Tipd himself, are 
imposing for their massueness, though not constructed on scientific 
principles. They consist of wall piled upon wall, and cavalier behind 
cavalier, the cl)ief cliaracterisuc being the deep ditches cut through 
the solid granite- The whole rctnalns in almou precisely the same 
fondijion as it was left after the siege, even to the breaches, except 
that a luxuriant growth of trees has been allowed to spring up- 

The spot where the, English batteries were planted is now marl^'cd 
by two cannons stuck upright in the ground. Inside the fort ate the 
ruins of Tipu's palace, now' partly occupied as a storehouse for sandal- 
wood) the old temple of Rdngamdtha-swdmi ; the Jami Masjid, a tall 
mosque with two minarets, built by Tipd shortly before his death; and 
a few traces of the palace of the early Hindu rulers. Just outside the 
rralh is the Dariya Paulat Bdgh, or * garden of the wealth of the sea,’ 
a building ^now falling to decay) of graceful proportions, handsomely 
decorated with arabesque work in rich colours. It was erected by 
Tipd for a sumwet retreat, and contains the celebrated pictures 
representing the defeat of BailHe at CoJ»'JEY.4ic.tM in ifSo, which, after 
being twice defaced, were finally restored by the express orders of 
I..ord Dalhousic when Governor-General. 

At the eastern or lower end of the island, near the suburb of 
Ganjdm, U the Ldl Bdgh or ‘ red garden,' containing the mausoleum 
built by Tipii Sultdn for his father Haidar Alf, in which he hitnscU 
Ucs, by his father’s side. This is a square building, with dome and 
ntinarecs, surrounded by a corridor which is suppoited by pilhrs of 
black hornblende. The double doors, inlaid with i%or)', were the gift 
of Lord Dalhousic. The inscription on the tombstone of Tipu relates 
how he died a martyr to Islam, and at the same time indicates by the 
initial letters the date of hi» death. Each of the two tombs is coi-ercd 
with a crimson pall, and the expenses of the place are defrayed by 
Government. The island of Seringapatam j iclds valuable crops of rice 
and sugar-cane, which are watered from a canal originally constructed 
by Tipd, and brought across from the nvainlatrd by an aqueduct 
acringbm.— Town and famous temple in 'rtichUvopoU District, 
Madras Presidency. — See Srira.S'Cvm. 

Seaa.---lt.ivcr in the south of Lakhimput District, Assam, which 
rises in a marsh near the village of Bijaltali, attd, flowing south-west 
in a vc^' circuitous course, empties itself into the Burl Dihlng near 
ill junction with the Brahmaputra. During the rainy season, the Sesa 
is navigable by canoes for a considerable distance. 
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SeshichalaiQ. — HUl range in Cuddapah (Kadapd) District, Madras 
Presidency j' an offshoot of the Pdikonda Hills, skirting the east and 
north-east of the District. Lat 14’ 12' to 14* 35' N., long. 73* i' 30* 
to 7S’ 56' E, The hills are uniform in appearance, and rise from 1200 
to iSoo feet above the level of the sea. There are no isolated peaks. 
The Seshichalam Hills strike off in a westerly direction from the 
Palkonda range at a point about 15 miles south of the Penner 
(Ponnaijar) river. In some parts they are clothed uith rich forests, 
and the scenery is %ery beautiful. — See aho Palkonda. 

Settipattadai (or Tiruvddi, Trivddt ), — To;\n in Cuddalore id/uk^ 
South Arcot District, Madras Presidency. Lat 1 1* 46’ n., long. 79’ 
36' 35' E., 15 miles west of Fort St. David. Population (iSSi) 4566, 
namely, Hindus, 4373 ; Muhammadans, 384 ; and Chnstians, 9. Num- 
ber of houses, 569. Except as the scat of a sub-magistrate, Settipattadai 
is now of no importance; but it was the scene of frequent fighting during 
the Kamdtik i\ars of the last century. The French occupied it m 
1850; Lawrence captured it in 1752. In the following year it was 
three times attacked by the French ; the third time successfully. In 
1760, it again fell into the hands of the English. 

Settur. — ^Towm in Srivillipatur tdUtk^ Tinnevelli District, Madras 
Presidency. Lat 9* 26' n., long. 77* 31' 20' e. Population (iSSi) 
6443, occupying 1449 houses. Hindus number 6300 ; Muham- 
madans, 90 ; and Christians, 53. The zaminddr is of the Maravar 
caste, and is descended from an old pdlegdr family, who ruled Tinne- 
vclli as feudal chiefs dependent on the Madura kingdom The estate 
is situated at the south-west corner of Snvillipatur idluk. It is well 
irrigated from the mountains, a portion of which, including fine forests, 
is claimed by the zamUiddr. The area and population of the estate 
are not returned separately in the Census Report of iSSr. The 
zatmnddr pa) s annually a ptshkash 01 fixed ic%enuc of ^1254. The 
rental amounts to 

Seven Pagodds. — Town m Chcngalpat (Chmgleput) District, 
hladras Presidency.— Mahabkupur. 

Sever! {Seberi), — Ri\er m Madras Presidency. — See Sabari. 

Sewdn. — Sub-division of Siran Distnet, Bengal. Area, 853 square 
miles, with i town and 1460 tillages, number of bouses, 121,204, 
of which 104,848 are occupied and 16,356 unoccupied. Total 
population (iSSi) 749,483, namely, males 339,7341 and females 
389,478 ; proportion of males, 48 per cent Hindus number 642,927 ; 
Muhammadans, 106,438; and ‘others,’ 117. Number of inhabitants 
per square mile, S;S ; >illages per square mile, i’7i; persons per 
village, 513; houses per square mile, 142; inmates per house, 7. 
This Sub-dnision consists of the 3 police circles of Sen an, DaiauU, 
and Baiantpur. It contained in 1884, i civil and 2 cnminal 
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courts, a regular police force of 92 men, and 1S05 village watch- 
men. 

Sewdn. —Town in Siran District, Bengal . — See Aliganj Sewan. 

Sewdn {Siu'an).—'To\vn in Kaithal ia/isU, Karndl Distnct, Punjab; 
situated m lat. 29* 42' n., and long. 76" 25' e„ about 6 miles west 
of Kaithal to^\n. Population (1881) 5717, namely, Hindus, 3252; 
Muhammadans, 2454; and Sikhs, ii. Number of houses, 2S7. 
The town itself is an unpretentious collection of native houses, 
without any building of importance- Its lands include an enormous 
hollow in which rice is extensively grown with the aid of the flood- 
waters of the Saraswati. On the stream is an old Mughal bridge and 
an abandoned village site of great size, where ancient bricks and Indo- 
Scythian coins are found m considerable numbers. This site is locally 
known as Teh Polar. 

Sewdni. — Town in Hissar tahsUy Hissir District, Punjab; distant 
from Hissdr town 21 miles south Population (18S1) 3694, chiefly 
Muhammadan Rijputs, many of whom enjoy the title of Rdo. Thriving 
and prosperous town, said to have escaped unhurt from the periodical 
famines which ravage the dry surrounding tract. 

Sbabkadar i^ShankargarlC), — Town and fort in Dodbd-Ddudzai* 
tahsil, Peshawar District, Punjab; situated in lat. 34* 10' 30" n., and 
long. 71’ 33' E., about 3 miles from the foot of the western hills, and 
1 7 miles north-east of Peshawar city. The village is the seat of one 
of the chief Gigidni families in the Doabd, and contains a number of 
wealthy traders. The vill.nge sprung up around the fort of Shankargarli, 
built by the Sikhs on a mound about a mile north of the village. The 
fort IS now strongly fortified, and garrisoned by a force under the 
command of a field officer In the centre of the fort is a high bastion 
called the cavalier, which commands an extensive view of the surround- 
ing country. The garrison consists of infantry and cavalry, w'ho are 
relieved from Naushahra. The fort and village contains {18S1) a 
total population of 1367, namely, Muhammadans, 667 ; Hindus, 663; 
Sikhs, 29; and Christians, 8. JIunicipal income (1S81), 
Dispensary and police station. 

Shdhdbdd. — British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, Ijing between 24* 31' and 25* 43' n. laL, and between S3* 23' 
and 84* 55' E. long. Area, 4365 square miles. Population, according to 
the Census of 1 S 3 1, 1,964,909 souls. Shdhdbdd forms the south-w estem 
portion of the Patnd Division. It is bounded on the north by the 
Disliict of Ghdzipur in the North-Weslein Provinces, and the Bengal 
District of Sdran ; on the cast by Patnd and Gayd Districts ; on the 
south by Lohardagd ; and on the west by the Districts of M/rzdpur, 
Benares, and Ghizfpur, in the North-Western Provinces. On the 
north and cast, the boundary is marked by the Ganges and Son (Soane) 
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rivers, which unite in the north-eastern corner of the District. Similarly, 
the Karamndsa forms the boundary rvith the North-Western Provinces 
on the west, from its source to its junction with the Ganges near 
Chausd ; and the Son is the boundary with Lohdrdagd on the south. 
The administrative head-quarters are at the town of Arrah. 

Physical Aspects, — Shdhdbdd naturally divides into t«o distinct 
regions, differing in climate, scenery, and productions. The northern 
portion, comprising about three-fourths of the whole area, presents the 
ordinary flat appearance common to the valley of the Ganges in the 
Province of Behar ; but it has a barer aspect than the trans-Gangetic 
Districts of Siran, Darbhangah, and Muzaffarpur. Tliis tract is 
entirely under cultivation, and is dotted over with clumps of trees — 
mangoes, v/ahud, bamboos, palms, etc. The southern portjon of the 
District is occupied by the Kdimur hills, a branch of the great Vmdhyan 
range. The area of these hills situated within Shdhdbdd is 799 
square miles. The boundaries of the hills, though well defined, are 
very irregular, and often indented by deep gorges scoured out by 
the hill streams. The edges are generally very precipitous, and huge 
masses of rocks which have fallen from the top obstruct in many 
places the river channels below. The summit of the hills consists of a 
series of saucer- shaped valle>s, each a few miles in diameter, with a 
deposit of rich vegetable mould in the centre, on which the finest crops 
are produced. There are several ghdis or ascents to the top, some of 
w’hich are practicable for beasts of burden. Two of the most frequented 
of these passes are Sarkf and Khariyari — the first near the south-western 
boundary, the second in a deep gorge north of Rohtis Two passes on 
the north side are more accessible, — one, know-n as the KhuM ^hdtf is 
2 miles south of Sisserdm ; the other is at Chhanpathar, at the extreme 
west of the District, w'here the Karamnasa forms a wraterfall. The 
slopes to the south are covered w’lth bamboo, while those on the north 
are overgrown with a mixed growth of stunted jungle The general 
height of the plateau is 1500 feet above the level of the sex 

The Son and the Gances maybe called the chief rners of Shdhdbid, 
although neither of them anywhere crosses the boundary. The District 
occupies the angle formed by the junction of these two nvers, and is 
watered by several minor streams, all of which nse among the Kdimur 
hills and flow north towards the Ganges. The most noteworthy of 
these are the following .* — The Karimnisa, the accursed scream of 
Hindu mjthology, rises on the eastern ndge of the Kdimur plateau, 
and flows north-west, crossmg into Mirzipur District near Kulhui. 
After a course of 15 miles in that District, it again touches Shahdbid, 
which it separates from Benares ; finally it falls into the Ganges near 
Chausd. The Dhoba or Kao nses on the plateau, and flowing north, 
forms a fine waterfall, and enters the plains at the Tarrachdndi Pass, 2 
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nUlc? souihcAsl of SlsiCiAni* Here it liifutcalci— ortc brautli, llic 
Kuril.!, lutiung to Uie west, .lud uUuiulely joining Uic KaramuisiJ 
uUile Uie oilier, preset! ing the naiuc of K^o, llows north ainl falls into 
tlio C.augcs near Ct.hglvU. 'ri\c D,!rgAuli rises on the southern rlilgC of 
the plate.ui, and allet llowing nortti for i; nnlcs, rushes over a prcripicti 
;too feel high, into the deep glen of K.idhar Kho i c\cnluatl> it joins 
the Kar.!mnAsa, passing on its way the stalaetite eases of Gupta .and the 
tnlhfortiess of bheigarh. Ihis n\er contains water all the jear round; 
.and duiing the r.uiis, boats of ton buttlien can sail up stream 50 or 
< 3 o links fiom its nioutli. The chief tnbuiatics of the Ikirgiutf ate the 
bdiA, Kot.A, GonhuA, and Kudra, 

Ko s)stetn of {otest conscrsaiicy prevails, and the forests ha\c cousc* 
«iucntly been denuded of their best timber, more e'pcciaUy on the slopes 
of the IwWs. Wnh the eveeption of the tjosernmeiw. estate of lUnshati, 
these jungle tracts are the property of the lull zivninJAn, who dense a 
icscuue fiom them tiom the sale of wood, and .a grazing tav. l.aigc 
hcidsot c.ittle are aunuall) dincit up tlie lulls in charge of Ahhs to 
gr.ue on the upland pastmage. Uich .inmul .a tax of 4 
fed.) lot the season, blich-lae is collected by the Kh-itssArs in the 
jungles «oiV.cd up lok^all) mto hiacclets, and is also U'cd as a d)e. 

or nodular limestone, is found m most parts of 
the plains espccuaVly m the beds of users and along the banVs ot the 
bon. AMicie the nodules .ale laigc, it is used as a road metal; but 
whcie Mu.dl, It IS gcucially burnt for lime. The KAimnr tuUs consist 
.almo'-l ctUiicb of ted 'Aud'tone, osetl)lng fossiUUrous limestone. The 
tonucr IS largely U'cd m buiMmg, tor which, on account of Us durabiUt), 

It is admiiably adapted. •\s msianccs of lhis»iuahtj, it m.ay be mem 
tioncd that the woihs elected of this stone by bher bhAh .and Ins 
tamil), now- more than tiucC centuries old, show* not the slightest traces 
of dec.!) ; .and thciO are inscriptions nine hundred) cars old, c»pull)' 
uuaflcctcd. bandstone is laigcly «piainevl by the Ittigaiion Ucivutmcnt, 
and hy pi irate mduiduaU tor sugar mills milUtoncs, curry stones anvl 
poUciV wheels, l.miestoue is tound m large nuanutics at the bottom 
of the picvipnes which sutromid the tablel.and and its doUi.hc'tl ridges 
in the deep ^.kus behind bhoigaih, .and in the bed of the KaramnAci. 
’lire bmo-buUKis jxay a io).alty to the titr/A»ti\its of Rs. 1 for crci) leo 
riuoma »p*''”'x'd. .Mum, slate, and m.attiai p)ntes .arc also found, 
pioxhicing an impure sulph.atc of iron, but the dc^nssiis are nowhere 
wothcil. 

Jti../ — In the hiUr southern psunon of the Ih'irict, large 

t,\me .Uwnmvls ligets bears and Ics’patds .ate common; I'ne or mv 
xattcU.c ot dwr are toun.l ; .and among the other animals met w»th •'*’'5 
ihe wild tcaar, jacWal, lna;ns and fox. Vhe \hUie cow), th'^ 

.ViUckpe jneU of naiuialois rs seen on ih,e Kaunur table ta.iJ. Of 
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game birds, the barred-headed goose (Anser indicus) is common. The 
black-backed goose (Sarkidomis melanotus) and the grey goose {/\- 
cinereus) arc also to be found. The former is very rare in Lower 
Bengal, and the latter is seldom seen south of Central India, though 
it is a common visitor in the north. The other game birds of the 
District include many varieties of mid duck (the most remarkable being 
the sheldrake), several kinds of teal, partridges, curlews, and pea-fowl, 
jungle-fowl, snipe, and golden and common plovers. 

The Sen Cajials . — ^The project of imgatmg Shdhabad District by a 
comprehensive scheme of caiuls, which should also be navigable, dates 
from 1855, when Colonel Dickens proposed the construction of canals 
from Patna westwards to Chanar, a project subsequently extended to 
Monghyr in the one direction and to Mirzapur in the other. It was, 
however, finally decided in 1871 that the original scheme should not be 
extended, and it is still an open question whether the Mam Western 
Canal shall be extended even as far as Chanar. The work was com- 
menced in 1869 by the construction of an anicut or weir at Dehrl-on- 
Son, about half a mile south of the causew'ay which carries the Grand 
Trunk Road from Bdriin to Dchrf. This weir is 12,500 feet long by 
120 broad, and 8 feet above the normal level of the nver bed. It 
constitutes the head-work of the system. The Mam Western Canal, 
starting from here, has to carry up to the fifth mile, where the Arrau 
Canal branches off in a north-westerly direction, 4511 cubic feet of water 
per second, to irrigate 1,200,000 acres, only 600,000 of which require 
simultaneous irrigation. The Arrah Canal takes off 1616 cubic feet of 
water per second* which leaves 2895 cubic feet up to the 12th mile, 
where the Bax.vr and Chausa Canals branch off in a northerly direc- 
tion, abstracting a further quantity of 1260 cubic feet per second. In 
aligning the Main Western Canal, the great object was to escape a 
heavy cutting 30 feet deep at Dehri, and carry the water along the 
ridges of the countrj-. It curves round m a northerly direction to the 
head-works of the Arrah Canal, then bends to the west, crossing the Kao 
by means of a siphon aqueduct at Bihijd, and finally stops on the Grand 
Trunk Road 2 miles west of Sasseram The distance from Dehrf to 
this point is 21^ miles. The length of the Arrah Canal is 60 miles 
from Dehri to the point where it enters the Gang! nadU by which it 
communicates (a farther distance of 10 miles) with the Ganges, With 
its two branches, the Bihiva and Dumraon Canals, the .-Irrah Canal 
commands an area of 441,500 acres. The Bihiyi Canal, 30^ miles 
long, has 7 distributaries ; and the Dumraon branch, 40^ miles long, 
has 12. The Arrah Canal has, m addition to these two branches, 4 
principal distributaries. The total length of the Baiir and Chausa 
branches is S5 miles, and they command with their distributaries the 
countt)’ between the Kio and the Duniuri on the west, a tract wbicD 
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greatly needs irrigation. As a rule, the canals run in such a way that 
they do not cross the natural drainage channels of the country ; but 
where this is not so, siphons have been provided which allow the water 
to pass under the canal unhindered. Many of the works being still 
incomplete, it is not possible to give at present a trustworthy estimate of 
the total cost of the work. There can be little doubt that these canals 
have conferred upon Shihibid entire immunity from future famines. 
As far as the Son readings have gone, they show that a minimum supply 
of 3000 cubic feet of water per second can be depended upon up to the 
15th of January; and this would suffice to irrigate 480,000 acres. But 
many of the cold-weather crops will ha\e been completely irrigated 
before this date, so that the amount of water required decreases equally 
with the \ olume of the stream. Thus, peas, which occupy a very large 
area, generally receive their last watering about Christmas, when the 
supply is 3500 cubic feet per second. Generally speaking, three 
caterings are required for the cold-weather crops — one early in Novem- 
ber, one in December, and one in the middle of January. After 
February, the supply of water decreases very rapidly ; and though in 
exceptional years of high flood, irrigation might be carried on up to 
March and April for sugar-cane and indigo, these crops can only be 
occasionally watered or drenched m an ordinary year. 

Population. — Shahabdd was one of the Districts statistically surveyed 
in the beginning of the present century by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, 
who made the area 4087 square miles, and the population 1,419,520. 
According to a later estimate, based upon the Survey of 1844-46, 
the area was returned at 4404 square miles, and the population at 
1,602,274. The Census of 1872 disclosed a total population of 
*t723>974 persons upon the area of the District as at present consti- 
tuted. The last Census in 1881 returned the population at 1,964,909, 
showing an increase of 240,935, or i3‘97 percent., between 1S72 and 
iSSi. This large increase in nine years is due entirely to natural 
causes, the District not having suffered from exceptional disease, and 
cultivation having been largely developed during these years, owing to 
the opening of irrigation canals. 

The results of the Census of 1881 maybe summarized as follows: 
— Area of District, 4365 square miles ; number of towns 10, and 
villages 5631 j number of houses, 312,762, namely, occupied 274i934* 
and unoccupied 37,828. Population 1,964,909, namely, males 
9S°i*50t snd females 1,014,659 ; proportion of males, 48*4 per cent. 
Average density of population, 450 persons per square mile, ranging 
from 917 per square mile in Arrah t/iiifuf, and 777 per square mite m 
Bebuti in the thickly populated tracts in the neighbourhood of the 
Ganges, to 1S8 per square mile in Bhabib, and 225 per square mile 
in Sdsscrim in the west and south of the District, where there is much 
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hilly and uncultivated land. Number of towns and villages throughout 
the District, 1*29 per square mile ; persons per town or village, 348 ; 
houses per square mile, 71*65; inmates per occupied house, 7*15. 
Classified according to sex and age, the Census gives the following 
results — Under 15 >ears of age, bojs 394,940, and girls 370,788; 
total children, 765,728, or 38*9 per cent, of the District population : 15 
years and up^^ards, males 555,310, and females 643,871 ; total adults, 
1,199,181, or 6i'i per cent- 

Religion . — ^The great majority of the people are Hindus by religion, 
that faith being professed by 1,817,881 persons, or 92*5 per cent, of 
the total population ; Muhammadans number 146,732, or 7*4 per cent. ; 
Christians, 276 ; and * others,’ 20. Among the higher castes of Hindus, 
Brahmans numbered 213,308; Rdjputs, 207,195; BAbhans, 59,075, 
KAyasths, 46,994; and Baniyis, 34,568. The lower or Siidra castes 
included the following : — GoAli, cattle dealers, herdsmen, and dairy- 
men, who form the most numerous caste in the District, 242,721; Koerf, 
the principal agricultural caste, 152,846; ChamArs, 119,010; DosAdh, 
9 °>* 55 i Kandu, 68,427 ; Kurmi, 66,341 ; KahAr, 62,812 ; Teli, 475836; 
LohAr, 32,563 ; Napit, 29,153; Bind, 24,582; Garerf, 23,817; Kum- 
bhAr, 23,814, KalwAr, 20,126; NuniyA, 18,666, Sonar, 18,139; 
Dhobf, 16,741; Mallah, 14,943, Barhai, 14,741, MusahAr, 12,912; 
PAsf, 11,894; TAntf, 7016; RAjwar, 6802; Dom, 5732; TarabuH, 
5456 ; Mali, 5100 ; Madak, 4836 , Sunn, 4409 ; Keut or Kewat, 3389 ; 
TatwA, 3372; Barui, 2573, and Jugi, 2167. Caste- rejecting Hindus 
numbered 3033, of whom 1542 were Vaishnavs. Hinduized aboriginal 
tribes Were returned at 31,401, including Gonds, 70S9 , KhAnvArs, 
5959; Bhuijis, 301; and ‘others,’ 18,052. The Muhammadans were 
divided according to sect into — Sunnis, 142,435, Shias, 3106, and 
unspecified, 1191. The Christian community consisted of — European?, 
166; Eurasians, 78; natives of Indio, 10; and ‘others,’ 22. By sect, 
220 were Protestants or belonging to the Church of England , 40 were 
Roman Catholics ; and 16 unspecified. 

Urban and Rural Population, — ShahAbAd District contains eight 
towns with more than fi\e thousand inhabitants, namely, Arrau, 
population (iSSi) 42,998; Dumraon, 17,429; Buxar, 16,498, Jac- 
DisruR, 12,568; Biiojpur, 9278, Naswcaxj, 6063; Bhaeua, 5728; 
and Du.vngais, 5600. Two other towns are returned as muniapaluies, 
but with less than five thousand inhabitants, namely, Cmenari, 3336; 
and Sasseram, 2531. The total urban population thus disclosed is 
122,029, or 6*2 per cent, of the Distnet population. There are alto- 
gether nine municipalities m the Distnct, with a total popubiion of 
126,163; municipalincomc (1SS3-S4), ^£^5464, of which X3S5S was 
derited from taxation ; average incidence, 7’d. per head of popabtion 
within munidiial limits. Of the 5631 vilbges, 2919 contain less 
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than two hundred inhabitants; i6ii between two and five hundred; 
772 between five hundred and a thousand ; 254 between one and two 
thousand; 53 between two and three thousand; and 21 between three 
and five thousand. As regards occupation, the Census Report divides 
the male population into the following six classes : — (i) Professional 
class, including all Government servants, civil and military, 12,155 ; 
{2) domestic class, including inn and lodging-house keepers, 36,073 ; 
(3) commercial class, including merchants, bankers, traders, earners, 
35,728; (4) agricultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, 
307,604; (5) manufacturing and industrial class, including all artisans, 
83 i 473 J (6) indefinite and non-productive class, compnsing general 
labourers and male cluldren, 475,217. 

Antiquities. — The principal place of interest in the District, from an 
antiquarian point of view, is the fort of Rohtiis or Rohtasgarh, so 
called from Prince Rohitaswa, son of Harischandra, one of the kings 
of the Solar dynasty. The present buildings were erected by Man 
Singh, soon after he was appointed Viceroy of Bengal and Behar in 
1644. The remains of the fortress occupy a part of the Kaimur 
table-land, measuring about 4 miles from east to west, and 5 miles from 
north to south. Other places of interest in Shahabad are the ruins of 
Shergarh fort, named after Sher Shdh, its founder; Chainpur fort, with 
several interesting monuments and tombs ; Darauti and Baidyandth, 
with ruins attributed to the Suars or Sivirds ; Masdr, the Mo-ho-so-lo of 
Hiuen Tsiang ; Chausd, the scene of the defeat of Hurndjiin in 1539 
by Sher Shdh; Tilothu, near which are a fine waterfall and a very 
ancient Cheru image ; and Patand, once the capital of a Hindu Raja 
of the Suar tribe. A description of these places will be found under 
their respective names. The sacred cave of Guptasar lies in the centre 
of the Kdimur plateau, 7 miles from Shergarh. 

The town of Arrah is invested with a special historical interest, as 
being the scene of a stirring episode in the Mutiny of 1857. A body 
of rebels, consisting of about 2000 Sepoys from Dinapur and four 
limes as many armed villagers, under Kudr Singh, marched in the 
end of July on Arrah. They reached the tow’n on the 27th of that 
month, and forthwith released all the prisoners in the jail, and 
plundered the treasury. The European w'omcn and children had 
already been sent away, but there remained in the tow n about a dozen 
Englishmen, official and non-official, and three or four other Christians 
of different races. The Commissioner of Patna, Mr. Tayler, had 
supplied a garrison of 50 Sikhs. This small force held out for a 
long eight dajs, until rescued by Major Vincent E)Te. The centre 
of defence had been wisely chosen. At this time the East Indian 
Railway was in course of construction, under the local sujwrintcnd- 
cneg of Mr. Vicars Boyle, who, fortunately, had some knowledge of 
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fortificauon. He occupied two houses, now known as the Judge’s 
houses, the smaller of which, a two-storied building about 20 )ards from 
the main house, was forthwith fortified and provisioned. The lower 
windows, etc were built up, and sand-bags ranged on the roof 
/ When the news came that the mutineers were advancing along the 
Arrah road, the -Europeans and Sikhs retired to the smaller house. 
The rebels, after pillaging the town, made straight for Mr. Boyle’s 
little fortress. A volley dispersed them, and forced them to seek the 
shelter of the larger house, only a few jards off, whence they carried 
on an almost continuous fire. They attempted to burn or smoke out 
the little garrison, and tried various other safe modes of attack, but 
they had no guns. Kuar Singh, however, produced two small cannon 
which he had dug up, and artillery missiles were improvised out of the 
house furniture. In the small house there was no thought of surrender. 
Mr. Herwald Wake, the Magistrate, put himself in command of the 
Sikhs, who, though sorely tempted by their countrymen among the 
mutineers, remained faithful throughout the siege. A relieving party 
of 150 European troops, sent by water from Dindpur, fell into an 
ambuscade on landing in Shdhibad; and as time passed away and no 
help arrived, provisions and water began to run short A bold 
midnight sally resulted in the capture of 4 sheep, and water was 
obtained by digging a well 18 feet deep inside the house, A mine of 
the enemy was met by countermining. 

On the 2nd. August, the besieged party observed an unusual excite- 
ment in the neighbourhood. The fire of the enemy had slackened, 
and but few of them were visible The sound of a distant cannonade 
was heard. Before sunset the siege was at an end, and on the followang 
morning the gallant garrison welcomed their deliverers — Major Vincent 
Eyre with 150 men of the 5th Fusiliers, a few mounted volunteers, and 
3 guns with 34 artilleiymen. Major Ejre had dispersed Kudr Singh’s 
forces on his way to Arrah, and they never rallied 

Agriculture . — The chief staple of Shahibad is nee, of which three 
principal crops are grown, namely — the bhaiai or early crop, which 
is sowTi in July or August, and ripens in about sixty days ; the bdzjag, 
sown broadcast in June or July, and reaped in November and 
December; and the ro^<i or winter crop, which is also sown in June 
and July, and reaped in December and Januar)'. Besides these, a very 
limited area is planted with bero nee, sown m November and cut in 
April. Many varieties of each nee crop are named. The other crops 
of the District include — wheat, barley, maize, and other cereals ; gram, 
peas, lentils, and several other green crops; til, linseed, castor-oil, and 
mustard; many kinds of vegetables; cotton, hemp and jute, poppy, 
sugar-cane, bctel-lcaf, tobacco, safflower, indigo, etc. Roughly speak- 
ing, it may be estimated that of the total area (2,808,400 acres) of the 
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District, 2,2 CO, coo acres are under culti ration. The area usually 
covered by autumn {hhadzT) and \rinter {agk^tm) food crops is about 
1,500,000 acres; that occupied by spring or rcbl food crops, 600,000 
acres ; and that under other than food staples, ico,ooo acres. The 
area under poppy is about 22,000 acres (average out-turn, 27^ lbs. of 
opium per acre); that under tobacco, only 300 acres. 

Shahabad has, on the whole, a much drier soil than the trans-Gangetic 
Districts of Siran, Muzafiarpur, and Darbhangah. Along the north of the 
District runs a fringe of low-lying khdSir land, representing the bed of the 
Bands or old Ganges, which is inundated for about four months every 
year, when the main stream is in full flood. Cold- weather crops of the 
finest character are grown here, on a soil enriched by the silt brought 
down, by every flood. Very little land has been rendered unculurable 
owing to blown sand from the bed of the Son (Soane). The soil is 
light for a few miles west of that river during the greater part of its 
course, e.vcept at its mouth, where the influence of the Ganges makes 
itself felt. This light soil may be divided into two classes — one con- 
sisting of fine sand mixed with a loose mould ; the other a very tena- 
cious clay, intermixed with a good deal of coarse sand. Both soils, so 
long as they arc kept moist, produce good crops ; but without irrigation 
they grow nothing, except a few pulses sown in the rains. Througjiout 
the District, a free mould forms a large portion of the soil ; when quite 
free, it is known as dords^ /jf/w, and dhjsh ; when mixed with a little 
clay, it is called This last soil is especially suited for rice. Clay 

or lands are considered the best, on the whole, as they retain 
moisture very well, and produce cold-weather crops without irrigation. 
The soil in the saucer-shaped \-allej-s on the Kaimur pbteau is a rich 
and purely vegetable mould, swept down from the hills above. 

A holding of abo\e 100 acres in extent is considered a \-ery large 
farm, and anything below 3^ acres a verx- small one. A fair-sized 
comfortable holding for a husbandman cultivating his on n lands would 
be about 13 acres. A small-sized holding of 5 acres, which is as much 
as a single pair of bullocks can culuratc, would not moke a peasant 
so well ou as a respectable retail shopkeeper; but it would cruble him 
to live as well as a man receiving j 65. a montli in money wages. 
lt*..Shih 4 bid District contains a small but incrc.asing class of day- 
dy oTsen ailed tardhjr ^, who neither jkjsscss nor rent lands, bat 


irages. These men often hire themselves out 
< accis, and arc paid by a share (sometimes amounting to 
as fieij i*'^.’**'* produce. In this case they arc called hjk’Js. 

One sijjj. f tn' supply half the seed and half the number of cattle 

’ bctsapjxDicd that this class first sprang up when the 
couonstruacd ; and it has been largely fostered by the 
* is ars Ln the Son Canal works. 



tonifiouon. Hcocc.f!cd i.o 

houses, the smaller of »hich, a l.o-sloocd hm.o,..; - 

the main bouse, was forthwith fort.ficd and H.C .a^cT 

Wo«s, etc were built up, and sand-bags rargtd c.n l..c 
] Wlxcn the news came that the mutineers were adsanc.r^ t..c 

/ Anah road, the Europeans and SlVhs retired to the v:na..ct 

The rebels, after pillaging the town, made stuigbt lor Mr. }.yj.cs 
little fortress A \ollcy dispersed them, and forced them to seek the 
shelter of the larger house, only a few )ards off, whence they carried 
on an almost continuous fire, llicy attempted to bum cr sn.ubc u.l 
the little garrison, and tried sarious other safe modes of attaeV, b..t 
they had no guns. Kuar Smgb, howeser, produced l»o small emnon 
which he had dug up, and artillcr)- missiles were improvised o-j of ihc 
house furniture. In the small house there was no thought of surrender. 

Mr. Henvald Wahe, the Magistrate, pul himself in command of the 
Sikhs, who, though sorely tempted by their countrjmcn among il.c 
mutineers, remained faithful throughout the siege. relieving J^tty 
of 150 European troops, sent by water from Uinipur, fell into art 
ambuscade on landing in Shdhdbad, and as lime passed away and no 
help arrived, provisions and water began to run short. A bold 
midnight sally resulted in the capture of 4 sheep, and water was 
obtained by digging a well iS feet deep inside the house. \ mine of 
the enemy was met by coumermining. 

On the and August, the besieged party observed an unusual excite* 
ment in the neighbourhood. The fire of the enemy had slackened, 
and but few of them were visible. The sound of a distant cannonade 
was heard. Before sunset the siege was at an end, and on the following 
morning the gallant garrison welcomed their deliverers— Major Vmcent 
Eyre with 150 men of the 5th Fusiliers, a few mounted volunteers, and 
3 guns with 34 artillerymen. Major E)re had dispersed Kudr Singh’s 
forces on his way to Arrah, and they never rallied. 

Agriculture.^'ThQ chief staple of ShihdbdtJ is nee, of which three 
principal crops are grown, namely—the bhadal or early crop, which 
IS sown in July or August, and ripens in about sixty days ; the 
^wn broadcast in June or July, and reaped in November and 
December; the ropi or winter crop, which is also sown in 

and July, and reaped m December and Janmary. Besides -mawa}- 

. limited area is planted with boro nee, sown in Novembv betel-nut, , 
u \®"eties of each rice crop ate named. Tb-^s* copP^*"* 

of the Dvstnet include— wheat, barley, maize, and otlicri"^)’* 
peas, lentils, and several other green crops : /// Unscc^* Indian Railway, 
mustard; many kinds of vegetables; cotton hemn •* miles, from 
suear-cane. . .v . ‘ *'■“‘1* 


sugar^ne, betel-leaf, tobacco, safflower, indigo, et^ 
mg. It may be estimated that of the total area fa 8 
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Koelwdr station on the Son to Chausd on the Karamnisa, the inter- 
mediate stations being Arrah, Bihiyd, Raghunathpur, Dumrdon, and 
Baxar. The aggregate length of roads in the District, exclusive of 
village tracks, is about a thousand miles, maintained from the proceeds 
of a road cess of i per cent, on the land revenue of the District. The 
principal manufactures are sugar, paper, saltpetre, blankets, coarse 
cotton cloth, and brass utensils. The figures supplied for the fijst 
edition of this work returned 58 sugar refineries in the District in 
1S72-73 (of which 42 were at Nasriganj), and the amount manufactured 
at 965 tons, valued at ;;^28,35o. Statistics for a later year are not 
available. Paper is made at Sdhar and Harlharganj, both on the Son; 
and blankets and carpets m the Sdsserdm and Bhabud Sub-divisions. 

Adminidraiion . — So far as can now be ascertained, it would appear 
that the net revenue of Shdhdbdd increased from p^toi,85i in 1790-91 
‘o ir^<>7.277 1S49-50, to ;^333,973 in 1S70-71, and to ;^253,554 

m 1885-84; while the net expenditure, m hke manner, increased from 
;^5637 in 1790-91 to 5,046 m 1849-50, and to j^44,i5S in 
1870-71 ; while It fell to ^£37,937 m 1883-84. The land-tax forms 
the principal item of revenue here, as elsewhere in Bengal ; and the 
•amount collected increased from ^97,508 in 1790 to ^171,263 m 
18S3-84. The number of estates has more than doubled in the same 
time, being 2330 in 1790, and 5961 in 1883; while the number of 
proprietors has increased by nearly fifty-fold, namely, from 12S9 in 1790 
1050,410 in 18S3. In the former year, the average amount paid by 
each proprietor was ;£So, 14s., and m the latter year, ;^3, 8s. 

For administrative purposes, the District is divided into 4 Sub- 
divisions, and 1 1 t/iiirids or police circles, as follows ; — (i) Arrah or head- 
quarters Sub-division, with the three police circles of Arrah, Belautr, 
and Piru ; (2) Baxar Sub-division, with the two police circles of Baxir 
and Dumrdon ; (3) Sasserdm Sub-division, with the four police circles 
of Sdsserdm, Kharghar, Dhangdin, and Dehri ; and (4) Bhabud Sub- 
division, with the two police circles of Bhabud and Mohanid. Number 
of civil judges (18S3-S4), 8 ; slipendi.ary nmgistratcs, 12, In 1SS3 the 
regular and tow n police force numbered 6 1 1 officers and men of all ranks, 
maintained at a total cost of ^10,034. There was also a rural police 
or village watch of 4854 men, costing in money or lands an estimated 
sum of ^10,996. The total machinery, therefore, for the protection of 
person and property consisted of 5465 officers and men, giving i man 
to every’ 079 square mile of the area or to every 359 persons of the 
jiojmlaiton. The estimated total cost w-as ;^3 1,020, equal to an 
avcrh|fic of jC'it 16s. 4d. per square mile of area and nearly 23d. per head 
of pojSdation, In 1883-84, 2562 persons were convicted of an offence 
of some'^prt, graal or small The District has 4 jails, which contained 
in 1 883 an avera^ daily number of 214 prisoners. 
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The number of Government and aided schools in Shihdbad in 1856-57 
was 8, with 354 pupils; in 1870-71 there were only 13 such schools, 
attended by 589 pupils. Since the latter jear, however, owing to the 
encouragement of primary education by an extension of the grant-in-aid 
system, the number of Government and aided schools has largely 
increased. In 1871-72 there were 47 schools, with 1572 pupils; and 
in 1877-7S there were 282, attended by 7211 pupils. In 1883-84, by 
which time the grant-in-aid system had received full development, there 
were 1337 lower primary schools under Government inspection, attended 
by 20,883 pupils. The Airah District school had 464 pupils m 1883-84, 
The Census of 1881 returned 13,960 boys and 385 girls as under 
insUracllon, besides 36,930 males and 1024 females able to lead and 
write but not under instruction. 

Medical Aspects . — -The climate of Shdhdbid is fairly healthy. The 
prevailing endemic diseases are intermittent and remittent fevers, 
bowel complaints, and skin diseases. Cholera and small-pox occur 
from time to time in an epidemic form. The total number of registered 
deaths in the District in 1883-84 was 36,930, showing a death-rate of 
21*28 per thousand. Seven charitable dispensaries afforded medical 
relief in 1883 to 690 in-door and 37,169 out-door patients. Average 
annual rainfall for 25 jears ending 1881, 45’24 inches, distributed 
as follows: — January to May, 4-08 inches j June to September, 38*15 
inches; and October to December, 3 'qi inches. In 1883-84 the 
rainfall was 32*19 inches, or i3‘05 inches below* the average, the 
deficiency being conspicuous in all three seasons. [For further informa- 
tion regarding Shdhdbdd, see The Statistical Account of Bengal, by 
W. W. Hunter, vol, mi. pp 157-294 (Trubner & Co., 1877); Dr. 
Martin’s Edition of the Statistics of Behdr and Shdhdbdd, collected by 
Dr. Buchanan- Hamilton (arr. 1807) under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Also the Bengal Census Reports of 1872 and 1881; 
and the several annual Administration and Departmental Reports of the 
Government of Bengal.] 

Shi 3 i!ibd,d . — Tahsll or Sub-division of Hardoi District, Oudh, lying 
between 27* 24' and 27* 47' n. laC, and between 79’ 43' and 80® 21' e. 
long. Bounded on the north by Shahjahanpur Distnct in the North- 
Western Provinces, on the east by Muhamdi iahsU, on the south by 
Hardoi tahsll, and on the west by Farukhdbdd Distnct in the North- 
Western Provinces, Area, 539 square miles, of which 310 are culti- 
vated. Population (iSS I ) 216.825, namely, Hindus, 189,000; Muham- 
madans, 27,823 ; and ‘ others,’ 2. Males 1 16,752, and females 100,073 J 
average density of population, 402 persons per sciuare mile. Of the 
520 towns and vUUgcs in the tahsll, 397 contain less than five hundred 
inhabitants; 92 between five hundred and a thousand; 29 between one 
and five thousand; and 2 upwards of five thousand inhabitants. 
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Government land revenue, ^8836, This Sub'division comprises the 8 
pargandi of Shdhdbdd, Alamnagar, Pihdni, Mansurnagar, Sdrd (North), 
Saromannagar, Pali, and Pachhoha, In 1884 it contained i civil and 
3 criminal courts ; police circles {ihdnai\ 3 ; regular and town police, 
n8 men; village watch or rural police itkankiddri\ 595. 

— Pargand of Hardoi District, Oudh. Bounded on the 
north by Sbihjahanpur District in the NorthAVestern Provinces; on 
the east by Alamnagar and Sara, the Sukheta river forming the boundary 
line ; on the south by Saromannagar ; and on the west by Pachhoha 
and Pill, from which it is separated by the Garra river. Area, 131 
square miles, of which 81 are cultivated. Chief products — wheat, 
barley, idjra, graTn,yorfr, nee, arhar^ and sugar-cane. At the time of 
the revenue survey, wheat occupied about one-third of the cultivated 
area; barley and bdjra each about a tenth; and gram,ytf<fr, and rice 
together about a fourth. Population (1881) 67,182, namely, Hindus 
55,867, and Muhammadans 1 1 , 3 * 5 > Of the 143 villages that make up 
the pargand, 72 are held by Muhammadans, 25^ by Brdhmans, 2i^ by 
Rajputs, 9 by Kdyasths, i by Gosdms, 1 by Europeans, and 13 by 
the Government. The varieties of tenure are—fd/ukdarj, s 6 villages; 
zaininddri, 82 , and paiiiddri, 35. Government land revenue, ;;^9342, 
equal to an average of 3s. 7^d. per cultivated acre, or as. 2|d. pet 
acre of total area. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway runs through 
x)\Q pargand, with a station near Shahdbdd town. 

The country was originally in the hands of the Thatheias, whose 
chief settlement seems to have been at and around Angni Khera, on 
the site of Shahabdd town. They are said to have been dispossessed 
in the 8th century a,d. by a band of Brdhmans, who were on a 
pilgrimage from Benares to Hardivar. The Brdiimans retained 
liossession of Angni Khera and the surrounding country till the reign 
of Aurangreb, when, having plundered a convoy of treasure on its way to 
Delhi, a retaliatory expedition was sent out under an Afghdn chief, 
Dilcr Khdn, who surprised the Erdhmaiis at a bathing fcstiv'al, slew 
them, and took possession of their lands, vs'hich were confirmed to 
him by the Delhi Emperor. Dilcr Khdn founded the town of 
Shdhabad on the old site of Angni Khera, which he filled with bis 
•Vfghdn kinsmen and troops, assigning them jungle grants in the 
neighbourhood. Dilcr Khin’s family gradually extended their posses- 
sions, acquiring cither by purchase, mortgage, fraud, or force, every 
\ilbge in the pargand, which they held as proprietors till some fifty 
or sixty years ago, when the family began to decay and the estate to 
fall to pieces. The old proprietors in some cases succeeded m 
recovering possession of their villages, mostly by purchase from the 
XawdVs family. The descendants of Dilcr Khdn, however, still hold 
possession of more than one-half of thc/urgaui. 
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Shdhdbdd. — Town and tnunicipality in Ilardoi District, and head' 
quarters of Sluilidbdd (tihiU and parj^and; situated on tlic road from 
Lucknow to Sliihdbdd, 15 miles from the latter town, in lat. 37* 38' 
35* N., and long. 79* 59' 5* IJ. The most [jopulous town in the District, 
and the fourth largest in Oudh, Population (1881) 18,510, namely, 
males 9310, and females 9300. Hindus number 10,78.}, and Muhain* 
madans 7726, Municipal income {1883-84), ^383, of which ^312 
was derived from taxation ; average incidence of taxation, .}d. j)cr head. 

The town is divided into wards or 7 tta/ia/las, named for the most 
part after the companions in arms of the founder, Diler Kh.-in. It is 
connected wiili Shdhjahdnpur, Pdli, Sdndi, Ilardoi, and I'lhdni by 
unmetallcd roads; it is also a station on the Oudh and Kolulkhand 
Railway. The Sub-divisional courts and police station arc placed in 
the enclosure of the Jamd Masjid, a mosque built by Diler Khdn. 
Vernacular school, dis])ensary, and satdt (travellers’ rest-house). No 
trade or manufacture of importance. Several markets arc held in the 
different wards. 

Shdhdbdd town has decreased in imjiortance during the past liundrcd 
years, the inhabitants dating the dec.ay from the decline of the 
Delhi Empire, and the rise of Oudh to independence. The present 
population is said to be only one-third of what it was formerly, 
Tictfenthalcr describes Shdhdbdd, about 1770 a.d., as ‘of considerable 
circuit, and nearly in the middle is a palace of brick strengthened with 
towers like a fortress (the Bari Deorhi constructed by Diler Khdn), 
with a vestibule and spacious covered colonnade. Most of tlic houses 
arc of brick, and there is a fine mosque built of the same material, 
and enclosed by a wall. The town extends a mile from north to south, 
Us breadth Is something less, but of its Nourishing stale little remains.* 
When visited by Tennant in 1799, it w'as an expanse of ruins, ‘that 
appeared in the form, of hills, and broken, crumbling to dust.' Ilcbcr 
found it in 1824 'a considerable low'n, or almost city, wilii the remains 
of fortifications and many large houses.’ 

The following account of Shahdbdd in 1850 is quoted from Sir 
W. Slccman's Tour throuf^h Oudh, vol. li pp, 46, 47, It is interesting 
as giving the origin of the chronic ill feeling that exists between the 
Muhammadans and Hindus, which broke out into a not at ihc dfufiar^ 
ram festival of tSOS Shdhdbdd is a \ery ancient and large town, 
occupied chiefly by I’allidn .Musalmdns, who arc a ve-ry turbulent and 
fanatical set of fellows. Subsukh Uii, a Hindu, and the most rerjicct- 
able merchant m the District, resided here, and for tome time consented 
toofliciatcas thcdcimtyof j>oor old Hdfu .\bdulli for the management 
of the town, where his influence was great. He lud lent a good deal of 
money to the heads of some of the Paildn families of the town ; but 
finding few o( them dUiioscd to repay, he was last )car obliged to refute 
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further loans. They determined to take advantage of the coming 
Muharram festival to revenge the affront, as men commonly do who 
live among such a fanatical community. The iazias are commonly 
taken up and carried in procession ten days after the new moon is 
first seen at any place where they are made ; but in Oudh, all go by 
the day in which the moon is seen from the capital of Lucknow. As 
soon as she is seen at Lucknow, the king issues on order throughout 
his dominions for the tazias to be taken in procession ten days after. 
The moon was this year (1850), m November, first seen on the 30th 
of the month at Lucknow ; but at Shdhabdd, where the sky is generally 
clearer, she had been seen on the 29th. The men to whom Subsukh 
Rai had refused further loans determined to take advantage of this 
incident to wreak their vengeance; and when the deputy promulgated 
the king’s order for the iazias to be taken In procession ten days after 
the 30th, they instigated all the Muhammadans of the town to insist 
upon taking them out ten days after the 29th, and persuaded them 
that the order had been fabricated or altered by the malice of their 
Hindu deputy to insult their religious feelings. The iazias were taken 
out accordingly ; and having to pass the house of Subsukh Rai, when 
their excitement or spirit of religious fervour had reached the highest 
pitch, they there put them down, broke open the doors, entered in a 
crowd, and plundered it of all the property they could find, amounting 
lo about 70,000 rupees. Subsukh Rdi was obliged to get out with his 
family at a back door, and run for his life. He went to ShdhjahAnpur, 
in our territory, and put himself under the protection of the Magistrate. 
Not content with all this, the Muhammadans built a small miniature 
mosque at the door with some loose bricks, so that no one could go 
either out or in without the risk of knocking it down, or so injuring 
this mock mosque as to rouse, or enable the evil-mmded to rouse, the 
whole Muhammadan population against the offender. Poor Subsukh 
Rdi has been utterly ruined, and ever since seeking in vain for redress. 
The Government is neither disposed nor able to afford it, and the poor 
boy who has now succeeded his learned father in the contract is helpless. 
The little mock mosque of uncemented bricks still stands as a monu- 
ment of the insolence of the Muhammadan population, and the weak- 
ness and apathy of the Oudh Government’ 

Sliihiib^d. — Town m PipH iahsil, Ambdla (Umballa) District, 
Punjab; situated in lat. 30* 10' N., and long. 76* 55', on the Grand 
Trunk road, iC miles south of Ambdla town. Population (1881) 
to, 2 18, namely, males 5091, and females 5127. Muhammadans, 5961 » 
Hindus, 3G00; Sikhs, 652; and Jains, 5. Number of houses, 1049. 
Municipal income (1883-84), ^530, or an average of ts. oAd. per 
head. Founded by one of the followers of Aid-ud-dfn Gbori about 
1086 A.b. The town is well built of brick, and oniamenlcd by several 
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handsome mansions of Sikh sarddn. Important Sikh family, descended 
from Karm Singh, immigrated hither in 1759. Government resumed 
half the estate on failure of heirs in 1863; *he remainder passed to 
tno epusins, representatn es of another branch of the family. In- 
habitants principally engaged in agriculture; no manufactures; local 
grain tradc- 

Shdhahd-d. — ^Town in Rdmpur State, North-Western Provinces; 
situated on the south bank of the Rdmgangd, in lat, 28* 33' 30' n. 
and long. 79’ 4' E. Population (1881) 8200, namely, Muhammadans 
4987, and Hindus 3213. The town is built on rising ground, and 
is considered the healthiest place in the State. The Nawab has a 
summer residence in Shahdbad, built on the rums of an old mud fort ; 
it is about 100 feet higher than the surrounding countr)’, and commands 
a 6ne view for miles around. Several old Pathdn families live here. 

Shahdhdd. — Town in Kashmir (Cashmere) State, Northern India. 
Lat. 33* 32' N., long. 75* 16' e. Thornton says that it ivas a favourite 
residence of the early Mughal Emperors, but has been suffered to fall 
into decay. Stands in the midst of a fruitful and picturesque valley, 
famous for producing the finest w'heat in Kashmir. Bdzdr, with a few 
shops. Elevation above sea-level, 5600 feet. 

Shdhibazdr. — Town m Dhdnvdr District, Bombay Presidency. 
Population (1872) 6268 ; not separately returned in the Census Report 
of 1881. 

Shahada. — Sub-division of Khdndesh District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 47-9 square miles. Population (1881) 64,368, namely, males 
32,717, and females 31,651, occupying 9075 houses, m 2 toivns and 
149 tillages. Hindus number 44,018; Muhammadans, 2738; and 
‘others,’ 17,612. Although the Sub-di vision possesses two perennial 
streams, the Tdpti forming the southern boundary for a distance of 27 
miles, and its tributary the Gomi, it is on the whole scantily provided 
with surface water. The prevailing soil is a rich loam resting on a 
yellowish subsoIL In 1863-64, the j ear of settlement, 4475 holdings 
(khdtds) were recorded, with an average of 23'44 acres each, and pa} ing 
an a\ erage assessment of ^4, 2s. o Jd. The area under actual cultivation 
in 1878-79 was 112,379 acres Cereal and millets occupied 80,293 
acres; pulses, 10,465 acres; oil-seeds, 993S acres ; fibres, 9957 acres; 
and miscellaneous crops, 1726 acres. In 1S83 the Sub^iivision 
contained 2 criminal courts ; police circle i ; regular police, 

49 men; village watch {chaukiddrs), 1S5. Land revenue, ^24,497. 

This region m 1370 formed port of the kingdom of Gujarat, and 
was invaded and laid waste by Malik Riji, the founder of a d} nasty in 
Khdndesh. Subsequently it jiassed to the Mughals; and afterwards 
to the Mardthas. In iSiS it came under British rule. 

SMhddx— Chief town of the Shihdda Subdivision, Khdndesh 

voi- Ml. V 
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District, Bombay Presidency ; situated 4S mUes north-west of DhuUa. 
Together with Kukdel, it contained in iSSt a population of 5441. 
Hindus numbered 36755 Muhammadans, 11925 Jains, 35; and 
‘others,’ 539. Municipality, with an income iir 1SS3-S4 of ;^2S8; 
incidence of taxation, iid. Dispensary' j post-office. 

Shdiiapur. — Sub-division of Thana District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, S70 square miles. Population (iSSi) 107,729, namely, males 
55,412, and females 52,317; occupying 18,630 houses in 373 villages. 
Hindus number 104,959; iluhammadans, 24S6; and ‘others,’ 284. 
Shdhdpur includes the petty division of Mokhad.a, and was formerly 
known as Rolvan. It is a strip of country 50 miles long and 5 to 30 
miles broad, stretching in the east of the District below the Sahyddris. 
The country is, for the most part, wild, broken by hills and covered 
with large forests. The open parts are in the south, where there are 
wide tracts of rice lands. The soil is mostly red and stony. In 
1S79-S0, SSSo holdings were recorded with an average area of 26^ 
acres each, paying an average Government assessment of 7s. iid. 
In rSSo-Si, the actual area under cultivation was 98,226 acres. 
Cereals and millets occupied 75,519 ucres; pulses, 14,364 aaes; 
oil-seeds, S3S2 acres ; fibres, 330 acres ; and miscellaneous crops, 54 
acres. In 1SS3 the Sub-division contained 4 criminal courts; iiolicc 
circles (/A.i'wiir), 3 ; regular police, S5 men. Land revenue, j£i 1,727. 

ShAhipur. — Chief town of Shahdpur Sub-division, Thana District, 
Bombay Presidency ; situated on the Agra road about 54 miles north- 
east of Bombay, and about miles from the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. The town stands on the Bhadangi stream, a feeder of the 
Bhdtsa river, and about 5 miles from the foot of Mahuli fort- ^ 
Population (iSSi) 2124, namely, Hindus, 1923; Muhammadans, 192; 
Pdrsis, 5 ; and Christians, 4. Head-quarters of a rfiJr/Aii/Jar / con- 
tains the usual yiublic offices ; school and dispensary’. A tur, attended 
by upwards of 3000 people, is ' held on the great night of the 
fcstiial in February; and a second and larger faff 
takes place about a fortnight afterwards at the I/c/i full-moon {March- 
April). 

Shahdpur. — ^Town in Singh, one of the southern Mardlhi States, 
Bombay Presidency. Lat. 15* 50* 5* N., long.. 74’ 33' 56' E. Popul-v 
lion (iSSi) 10,732, namely, males 5415, and females 5317. Hindus 
number 9269; Muhammadans, 994; Jains, 37S; and Christians, 91. 
Shahiput is the most important uadmg place in Sangli State. The 
Population is chictly composed of bankers, traders, and weavers. 
SilV.-<l>cing IS carried on to a great extent The town is governed by 
a municijexl body. Dispensary and school 

Shdhdra. — Town and mumajvaUty in Khandwi /jAsU, Nimif 
Dninct, Ccniral Provinces, Population (iSSt) 2266, nanictj, Hindus 
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1923, and Muhammadans 343. Municipal income {1S82-83), ;^S7 j 
average incidence of taxation, 6d. per head. * 

Shahbandar. — Sub-division of Kardchi District, Sind, Bombay 
Presidency; lying between 23* 35' and 25* n. lat, and between 67* 20' 
and 6S’ 48' E. long. Area, 3378 square miles. Population (1881) 
117,362, namely, males 64,841, and females 52,521 ; occupying 22,651 
houses, in i town and 360 villages. Hindus numbered 12,205; 
Muhammadans, 103,450; Sikhs, 972 ; non-Hindu aborigines, 729; and 
Christians, 6. 

Shdhbandar consists mainly of a flat, alluvial plain, forming part of 
the delta of the Indus, and cut up by numerous creeks, the chief of 
which are the Kori channel (w hich is believed to have been formerly 
a mouth of the Eastern Ndrd), and the Pinyari or Sir river. Large 
tracts are covered w'ith mangrove and tamarisk jungle. The south- 
western portion is annually inundated, and the belt bordering the sea 
affords excellent grazing ground for large herds of buffaloes. Number 
of canals in Shdhbandar, 152, with an aggregate length of about 800 
miles. Government forests, 13, with an area of 38,287 acres. Game 
and fish abound. The principal crops are rice, occupying 76 per cent, 
of the total cultivated area, and bJjra, 13 per cent. The average yield 
per acre of cleaned nee on good land is about 560 lbs Wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar-cane are also grown. In 1882-83, ^ 1 ^® assessed 
to land revenue was 257,662 acres, and the area under actual cultiva- 
tion, 115,953 acres. The total area held in or revenue-free, is 

estimated at 45,000 acres. The annual value of the imports, which are 
principally cloth, gram, drugs, oil, sugar, tobacco, pepper, areca- 
nut, and copper and brass vessels, is estimated at about ^35,000; 
and the exports, mainly agricultural produce, at .;^7o,ooo. The 
manufactures comprise salt, coarse blankets, and leathern and iron 
goods. Fairs, 13. Aggregate length of roads, 350 miles; number of 
ferries, 34. 

In 1881-82, the total revenue of Shdhbandar Sub-division amounted 
to ^29,626, of which .;^27 ,o 2S was derived from imperial and ;^259S 
from local sources. The chief items arc the land-tax, abkdri or 
excise, and stamp duties. Total number of police, 136. Subordinate 
civil court at Mirpur Batoro. Criminal courts, S. Police circles 
{thinSs)^ 19. Municipal town, i, namely, Mirpur Batora Sub- 
ordinate jails at Mirpur Batoro and SujlwiL Number of schools, 6, 
with a total of 224 pupils. Prevalent diseases, intermittent fevers. 
Dispensary at Mirpur Batora 

Shdhbandar. — Tiluk of the Shihbandar Sulnlivision, Karachi 
District, Sind, Bombay Presidenc). Area, 13SS square miles. Popu- 
lation (iSSi) 27,814, namely, males 15,327, and females 12,847; 
occup)iDg 5593 houses, in 107 villages, Hindus number 2739; 
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Muhammadans, 24,6945 Sikhs, 1925 and non-Hindu aborigines, 189. 
In 1882-83, the area assessed to land revenue was 75,610 acres; and 
the area under actual cultivation, 33,568 acres. Revenue, ;!^7Si8- 
The taluk contains 2 criminal courts ; police circles {thdnd^, 4; regular 
police, 27 men. 

Shahbandar {king's Part ). — Chief town of Shdhbandar tdluk^ 
Shdhbandar Sub-division, Kardchi District, Sind, Bombay Presidency ; 
situated in lau 24* to' N., and long. 67'“ 56' E., in the delta of the 
Indus, 30 miles south-west of Mugalbhm, and 33 miles south of 
Sujdwdl. Population (1881) less than 2000. Shdhbandar stood 
formerly on the east bank of the Malir, one of the mouths of the 
Indus, but It is at present 10 miles distant from the nearest point of 
the river. The great salt waste commences about a mile to the south- 
east of the town, and on its westward side are extensive jungles of long 
bin grass. It was to Shdhbandar that the English factory was removed 
from Aurangabad when the latter place w'as deserted by the Indus ; 
and previous to the abandonment of the factory in 177s, it supported 
an establishment of 14 vessels for the navigation of the river. The 
disastrous flood which occurred about 1819 caused material changes 
in the loiver part of the Indus, and hastened the decay of Shdhbandar, 
which is now an insignificant village. Carless states that the native 
rulers of Sind had a fleet of 15 ships stationed here. Vessels entered 
by the Richal, the only accessible mouth, and passing into the Hajdmro 
through what is now the Khedewdri creek, ascended that stream to 
about 10 miles above Ghorebdrl, where it joined the Malir. Shdh- 
bandar is the head-quarters of a luukhiidrkdr and of a tdppdjdr; police 
ihditd or circle, with a force of tj men. 

Sbdhbdznagax. — ^ Large village in Shdhjahdnpur ta/isU^ Shdhjahdopur 
District, North-Western Provinces; situated in lat. 27*56' 5* n., and 
long, 79* 55' 6" E., on the luer Gam, 3 miles from Shdhjahdnpur town, 
of which It may be said to form a suburb. Population (x88x) 3259- 
The town is named after its founder, Shdhbaz Khdti, who settled here 
and built a fort about the same lime as the foundation of Shdhjahdnpur 
town in the middle of the 17th century. His descendants remained 
in possession 05) to the time of the Mutiny, when the estate was con- 
fiscated for tebclUon, and bestowed upon Maulvi Shaikh K.hair-ud-din, 
Deputy Collector at Barciily. 

ShdhbAzpiir. — Village in Kalydnpur taksilf Fatchpur District, 
North-Western Provinces; situated in lat 25’ 55' 40* N, long. So* 39 
35’ E., 7 miles from Bindki, and 13 niileb from Fatchpur town. Popu- 
lation (iSSi) 1203, chiefly Kurmis and Banijds, Police outpobt 
suiion. Good market. 

Shdhdddpur.— of the Upper Sind Frontier District, Smd» 
Bombay Presidency. This tJlui was until recently a part of I.afrkhdno 
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Sub-division, and was formed out of parts of Sujiwd!, Rato Dero, and 
Kambar iiluk. In 1883 the taluk contained z criminal courts; police 
circle 1 ; regular police, 19 men. Revenue, ^1^8054. 

Shdhdidpur. — Tdluk of the Hala Sub-division, Haidardbdd 
(Hyderdbid) District, Sind, Bombay Presidency. Area, 733 square 
miles. Population (1881) 55,593, namely, males 30,293, and females 
25,300; occupying 8316 houses, in i town and iit villages. Hindus 
number 6801; Jluhammadans, 43,658; Sikhs, 2915 j and non-Hindu 
aborigines, 2219. In 1882-83, the area assessed to land revenue was 
53,969 acres; and the area under actual cultivation, 48,074 acres. In 
1883 the contained 3 criminal courts; police circles (thdnds), 7; 
regular police, 31 men. Revenue, ;:^i386. 

ShdhdddpuT. — Chief town ofShdhdddpur Haidardbad District, 

Sind, Bombay Presidency ; situated m lat. 25* 56' n., and long. 68* 40' 
E., on the Jdmwah Canal, 15 miles north-east of Hdia, and 40 miles 
north-east of Haidardbdd city. Population (r88i) 206S. Seat of a 
vidkhtidrkdi^ 5 office, with the usual public buildings. Local trade in 
grain, oil-seeds, sugar, and cloth, valued at ^6000; transit trade in 
wheat, rice, and cotton, valued at about 0,000. Chief manu- 
facture, oil. Shdhdidpur is said to have been founded two centuries 
ago by one Mir Shdhddd. 

Shdhdara. — ^Village in Lahore District, Punjab ; situated in lat. 
31* 40' n., and long. 74’ 20' e., on the west bank of the Ravi, nearly 
opposite Lahore city, from which It is distant about 6 miles. Popula- 
tion (1881) 3847. Contains the mausoleum of the Emperor Jahangir 
and his wife Niir Jahdn, and the tomb of Asaf Khdn, brother of the 
empress, in a beautiful garden, a favourite resort of the residents of 
Lahore. The Sikhs committed great depredations upon all the build- 
ings, carrying off much of the marble facings and enamelled work 
to decorate their own temple at Amritsar (Uraritsur) Shdhdara is 
the second station from Lahore on the Punjab Northern State 
Railway. 

Shdhdiira. — Town and municipality in Ghaztibad taksU, Meerut 
(Mcrath) District, North-Western Provinces , situated in laL 28* 40' 5* 
N., and long. 77* 20’ lo' r., near the left bank of the Eastern Jumna 
Can.il, about 31 miles south-west of Meerut city, and a station on the 
Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Raihvay. The town was founded by the 
Emperor Shih Jahin, who gave it its present name of ‘Rojal Gate,’ 
and designed it as an emponum for the supply of gram to his troops. 
Sacked by Surdj Mall Jdt, of Bhartpur, and plundered by the soldiers 
of Ahmad Shdh Durani just before the battle of Panipat. Population 
(iSSi) 6552, namely, Hindus, 4S53 ; Muhammadans, 1505; Jains, 
132 ; and Christians, 62. Municipal income (1SS3-84), ^rto. Manu- 
facture of sweetmeats. Ijrge trade in shoes and leather; iraporunt 
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sugar refineries, • Police station, post-office, and handsome new sardi or 
native inn. 

Shill Dheri. — ^Village and ruins in Rawal Pindi District, Punjab. — 
See Deri Shahan. 

Shihganj. — Town in Khutahan tahdU Jaunpur District, North- 
Western Provinces ; situated in lat. 26° 2' 42'^ n., long. 82" 43' 36" e., 
on the metalled road to Faizdbdd, 8 miles north-east of Khutahan town. 
The town owes its origin to the Nairib ’IVaair of Oudb, Shuja-ud- 
dauU, who built a market-place, a bdradart^ and a dargah or tomb in 
honour of the famous Mecca saint, Shah Hazrat Ali. Population 
(i88i) G317, namely, Hindus 4708, and Muhammadans 1609. At 
the commencement of British rule, Shdhganj was, and still remains, 
a thriving mart, second only to Jaunpur in commercial importance. 
Large centre of cotton trade, with markets on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
School, post-office, police station, dispensary, and station on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway. A house-tax is levied for police and con- 
servancy purposes, realizing ^208 m 1882-83. 

Sh^hgaiy (or Mukimpuy ). — Town in Faizabdd (Fyzdbad) District, 
Oudh; situated about 10 miles from Faizabid town. Founded by a 
Mughal on the village land of Mukimpur ; seized by Rdja" Darshan 
Singh, whose fort and residence became celebrated during the hlutiny 
of 1857. Population (1881) 3191, namely, 2622 Hindus and 569 
hluhammadans. Mosque, 2 temples, and vernacular school. 

Shdhgarh. — Chief town of a tract bearing the same name in Bandd 
tahdl, Sdgar (Saugor) District, Central Provinces ; situated in lat 24* 
19’ N,, and long. 79" t., 40 miles north-east of Sagar toivn. Originally 
part of the Gond kingdom of Mandld, it continued tiU 1S57 to be the 
head-quarters of an independent chief of ancient lineage. Population 
(1881) 2155, namely, Hindus, 1747 ; Muhammadans, 241; Kabirpaothis, 
43 ; Jains, 123 ; and * other,’ i. Shdhgarh stands at the foot of a lofty 
hill range, with jungle on nearly c^ery side. The small fort, now in 
ruins, on the cast of the village, contained the Rija's palace. At the 
villages of Baretd, Amatmau, Hirdpur, and Tigord, all in the north 
of the tract, iron-ore is smelted and sent to Cawnpur. Markets arc 
held ctcry Tuesday and Saturday ; Government boys’ school, girli» 
school, and dispensary. 

Shdhi. — Canal in Gurddspur, Amritsar, and Lahore Districts, 
Punjab. — See HasU. 

Shahiwdl—Town in Shdhpur tahsU, Shihpur District, Punjab.— 5*^ 
S.VHIWAL. 

Shityahinpur.— A British District in the Licutcnant Coscrnorsliip 
»>f the North-Western Prosmecs, lying betneen 27* 35' and 2S* 2S 15 
w hit, and bcluccn 79*23 and So* 25' 45" E. long. Area(lSSi). 
1745 sciuarc miks. Population, 85(5,9 jCi souls. Shdhjahdnpur forms 
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the easternmost District of the Rohilkhand Division. It is bounded 
on the north-west and north by Pilibhft and Bareilly (Bareli) Districts j 
on the east by the Oudh District of Khcri ; on the south by Hardoi 
District, and by the Ganges, ^vhich separates it from Farukhdbdd 
District; and on the west by Buddun and Bareilly Districts. The 
administratis e head-quarters are at the city of Shahjahanpur. 

Physical Aspects . — ^The District of Shdhjahdnpur consists of a long 
naiTOW tract, running upward from the Ganges in the south-west 
towards the Himdlayas, reaching to within 3 miles of the Sarda river 
on the north-east, nearly at right angles to the river system of the Rohil- 
khaad plain. Hence its natural features depend almost entirely upon 
the various streams which have cut themselves deep channels through 
the alluvial soil of the Gangetic basin. The north-eastern corner, 
beyond the Giimti, presents an appearance not unlike that of the tardi 
or damp submontane belt. A large area still remains under forest, or 
L'es otherwise waste. A scanty population inhabits this malarious tract ; 
but water rises close to the surface, and the natural fertility of the soil 
IS only marred by the feverish exhalations. 

The next section, between the Giimti and the Khanaut, passes from 
a rather wild and unhealthy northern region to a densely inhabited strip 
along the southern river, consisting of a productive loam, w'ell cultivated 
With sugar-cane and other remuneratu e crops. The Khanaut falls into 
the Deoha or Garra just below Shdhjahdnpur city; and the triangle 
enclosed between the confluent streams, though fertile in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of their valleys, consists of a thinly peopled 
country', overgrowm with thorn and dhdk jungle. 

The section between the Deoha and the Gardi comprises much 
marshy land ; but south of the latter rn er, the country rises m a sandy 
ridge, till it reaches the valley of the Rdmganga, through which the 
stream wanders in changing courses, destroying and re-forming its 
banks with great rapidity. Thence to the Ganges stretches a con- 
tinuous lowland, consisting of marshy patches alternating with a stiff 
clay soil, and requiring irrigation in parts. This is supplied by the Sot 
and other streams, which are utilized by being dammed up at particular 
places, and the water thus stored is distributed in channels, often to 
great distances. Cultivation is here less easy and less remuncrathe. 
In the bed of the Ganges, at the extreme south of the District, are 
lowlands co\ered with high grass and brushwood. 

The Rdmgangi and the Deoha or Garra change ihcir channels in a 
most arbitrary' manner ; the Rdmganga to an extent jierhaps uniurallcled 
in the case of any ri\cr of equal solume. Each rapidly replaces the 
land destroyed by fresh alluml deposits; and there are thus two 
broad lines of ricli soil cros-mg the Distncc These tracts of allm'Ial 
deposit, alternating with hard clay, occupy, with the great sandy ridge 
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that lies between the valleys of the Rdmgangd and Deoha, the whole 
southern and central parts of the District. The northern part may be 
roughly divided into two tracts — (i) the moist tardi-\\V!t tract comprising 
Khutar pargand and the northern part of Pawayan ; and (2) the rich 
sugar-producing country about Pawayan and Bardgaon. There are in 
each tract minor variations, narrow ndges of light soil above the smaller 
rivers and streams, or small tracts of hard soil in depressions near the 
larger jhils or lakes. 

The Ramganga forms the main waterway of the District, being 
navigable as far as Kola Ghat, near Jalaldbdd, whence considerable 
quantities of cereals and pulses are shipped in country boats, by 
Cawnpur traders for the Ganges ports. A few swampy lakes in 

the lower portions of the District afford irrigation for the spring crops 
in their neighbourhood. No large pasture-grounds exist anywhere, but 
cattle are sent in large herds from the northern pargands to grazci in 
Nepdl during the cold weather, returning at the commencement of the 
rains. 

Khutar pargand, in the north of the District, contains a wide area of^ 
still unreclaimed jungle, consisting chiefly of sdl, but not now contain- 
ing any large trees. The jungles are, how’ever, of great value, as 
furnishing large quantities of timber for house-bmiding purposes. Two 
smaller tracts of the same description of jungle exist in Pawdyan 
pargand — one on the riier Giimti, and one on the Khanaut; but in the 
rest of the District, the jungle consists simply of dwarf dhdk and thorn 
bushes, and is almost confined to the hardest and poorest soil in Nigohi, 
Jalaldbdd, and Jamaur pargands. The total of this unreclaimed area, 
consisting of forest, dMk jungle, open grass land, etc., amounted at the 
time of the land settlement to 226 V square miles, or 17 per cent of the 
whole District area. The only mineral product of Shdhjahdnpur 
is kankar^ or nodular limestone, cither burnt into lime, or used m its 
raw stale for road metalling. 

Ftrtz Naturce . — Leopards are not uncommon in the jungle tracts in 
the north of the Distnet ; and a wandering tiger or ly nx is occasion- 
ally shot Spotted deer frequent the northern jungle, and nl/gdi and 
wild hog arc found in small numbers in the patches of dkdk scrub 
.scattered about the District. The antelope is met with in small num- 
bers almost cscrj’where, and in large herds on the highlands near the 
Cunni, and in the \alley of the Ganges. Smaller game comprises 
flonken, hare, black and grey i)artridge, quail, sand-grouse, and pea- 
fowl, found almost everywhere. The large ponds and marshes abound 
in water-fowl of all sorts j and several kinds of geese, ducks, leal, and 
snijx: aiTord excellent sport for about four months during the cold 
season. 

Jltilcry . — Shihjahinpur jwsscsscs little sep.nratc history of its own 
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before its annexation by the Britihb in iSor. During the early Musal- 
man times, it alwajs formed part of Kather proper, or the country of 
the KatherijTt Rajputs, nearJy the «hoIe of its pargands lying east of 
the Ramganga; and it was then included under the government of 
Euddun. Shdhjahinpur town was founded in the reign of Shdh Jahdn 
by Nawdb Bahddur Khan, a Pathin, ^\ho named it in honour of the 
Emperor. About 1720, All jruhammad Klidn, who had risen into 
power at the head of his Rohilld clansmen, defeated the Governors of 
Bareilly (Bareli) and Moradabdd, and himself assumed the rule of those 
two Districts, together with Shdhjahdnpur. On his death in 1751, 
Hafiz Rahmat Khdn, the guardian of his sons, became leader of the 
Rohillds, and defeated the imperial troops sent against him. Shah- 
jahdnpur remained under the Bareilly authorities till 1774, when the 
Nawdb Wazir of Oudh overran Rohilkhand with the aid of Warren 
Hastings. The Rohillds, hoivever, had never gamed complete control 
over the eastern portion of Shdhjahdnpur District, though their power 
was firmly established in the west. The Gaur or Kathenya Thakurs 
also retained their independence among the wild wastes of the north, 
Shdhjahdnpur, indeed, lying on the border between Oudh and Rohil- 
kband, formed a sort of debiteable land betueen the two Provinces ; 
but the sympathies and connections of the Shdhjahdnpur Pathdns lay 
always uith Oudh rather than wjth the Rohillds. The Nawdb Waairs 
held Rohilkhand from 1774 till iSoi, when it was ceded to the English 
by the treaty of Lucknow. 

Thenceforward, our rule was nev’er disturbed until the Mutiny, 
although the District bordered upon the most turbulent part of Oudh. 
In 1S57, however, Shdhjahdnpur became the scene of open rebellion. 
The news of the Meerut (Merath) outbreak armed on the 15th of 
May; but all remained quiet till the 25th, when the sepoys informed 
their officers that the mob intended to plunder the treasuiy'. Precautions 
were taken against such an attempt ; but on the 31st, while most of 
the officers, civil and military, were at church, some of the sepoys forced 
their way into the building and attacked them. Three Europeans were 
shot down at once ; the remainder closed the doors, and aided by their 
servants, together with a hundred faithful sepojs, held the church against 
the mutineers. The other officers then joined them, and the whole party 
escaped, first to Pawaj-an, and aftenvards to MuhamdL The mutineers 
burnt the station, plundered the treasury, and made their way to the 
centre of local disaffection at Bareilly. 

A rebel Government, under Kadir .lIi Khan, was proclaimed on the 
I St of June. On the iSth, Ghulam Kidtr Khin, the hereditary Nawdb 
of Shdhjahanpur, passed through on his wa)' to Bareilly, where he 
was appointed Ndzim of Shdhjahdnpur by Khin Bahadur Khdn, On 
the 23rd the Xawab returned to his titular post, and superseded Kddir 
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AU. He remamed m power from June 1857 till January 1858, when 
Out troops teoccupved FateKgarh. The Nawib of Fatehgath and Firoz 
Shah then fled to Sh^hjahdnpur, and on to Bareilly. After the fall of 
Lucknow, the Nina Sahib also fled to Shdhjahdnpur, but remained only 
ten days, and proceeded onward to Bareiliy. In January, the Nanib 
put to death Hdmid Hassan Khdn, Deputy Collector, and Muhammad 
Hassan, subordinate judge, for corresponding with the English. On 
the 30th of April 1858, the British force under Lord Clyde reached 
Shdhjahdnpur. The rebels fled to Muhamdi, and the British went on 
to Bareilly on the and of May, leaving only a small detachment to 
guard the station. The rebels then assembled once more, and besieged 
our troops for nine days ; but Brigadier Jones’ column relieved them 
on the 1 2th, and authority was then finally re-established. 

Population ^ — The Census of 1853 returned the number of inhabit- 
ants at 986,096 persons. That of 1S65 showed a total of 1,018,117, 
being an increase of 32,021 persons, or 3*2 per cent. The Census 
of 1872 gave the population as 951,006, showing a further decrease 
of 67,111 persons, or 6 6 per cent, since 1866 • and of 35,090 
persons, or 3*5 per cent., in the wdiole nineteen years. These returns 
yield, houever, fallacious inferences, if compared with the area, which 
increased by 20 square miles in the first twelve years, and decreased 
by 605 square miles, or 3S'i per cent, in the seven years from 1865 
to 1S72, owing to the transfer of Puranpur pargand to Pilihhit Dis- 
trict The real rale of increase may best be seen from the figures 
representing the density of population, which amounted to 427 persons 
per square mile in 1853, 437 in 1865, and 549 in 1872. It must be 
borne in mind that the pargand transferred to Pihbhlt between 1865 
and 1S72, lying close to the foot of the Himdlayas in the pestilential 
/ardi, had a much sparser population than any other portion of the 
DistricL 

At the last Census in x88i, the population was returned at 856,946, 
showing a real decrease of 94,060, or 9*9 per cent., since 1872. This 
decrease is wholly due to the effects of the famine of 1877-7S, in 
which Shdhjahdnpur su Acred terribly, the mortality from starvation, or 
diseases caused by prUation, being estimated at not less than 150,000. 
For details of tin's famine, sec the section of this article, on Natural 
Calamities. 

The results of the Census of iSSi may be briefly summarized as . 
follows; — Area of District, 1745*7 square miles; number of towns 0, 
and of tillages 2020; houses, 133,640. Average density of popula- 
tion, ,}9i persons per square nnle ; towns or villages per square 
mde, »*j6; ^xirsons per tovsn or village, .>33 ; houses per square mile, 
70 8 j inmates per house, 6’y. 'Petal popuhition 856,946, n.imdy, 
inafts .160,064, and females 396,883; proportion of males, 536 pvr 
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cent. The excessive proportion of males is doubtless due to the former 
prevalence of female infanticide; but the Infanticide Act has been 
put in force in certain villages of the District, and is working well for 
the suppression of the practice. In iSSi, in five clans of Rdjputs, 
Ahirs, Ahars, Giijars, and Jdts, suspected of infanticide and proclaimed 
as such to the number of 129,886, the proportion of females was as low 
as 43-2 per cent. That the Act is vv orking satisfactorily is proved by 
the fact that of 30,461 children under ten years of age belonging to 
the .above tnbes, females numbered 14,259, or 46’7 per cent. Classi- 
fied according to sex and age, Shdhjahdnpur contained in 1881 — • 
under 15 years of age, bo)S 173,119, and girls 1431393; ^otal 
children, 316,512, or 369 per cent of the population: 15 years 
and upwards, males 286,945, and females 253,489; total adults, 
540,434, or 63-1 per cent. 

Religion . — As regards religious distinctions, the population is classified 
as follows . — Hindus, 735,244, or 85-8 per cent, of the District popula- 
tion; Muhammadans, 120,214; Christians, 1408; Sikhs, 78; and 
Pdrsis, 2. Of higher caste Hindus, Brahmans number 59,366 : Rajputs, 
^^>398; Gosains, 2616; Bhdts, r68o; Banijds, 22,864 ; and Kdyasths, 
11,282. The lower or Sudra castes, who form the bulk of the population, 
include the following: — Kurnif, the principal agricultural class, and 
most numerous caste m the District, 103,958 ; Chamar, 85,481 ; 
Kachhf, 59,058; Ahir, 65,216, Kahar, 34,965, Kori, 22,771; TcU, 
21,943; Dhobi, 17,232; Pasi, 17,186, Gadand, 16,662; Barhdi, 
16,067; Bhurjf, 14,361; Ndi, 14,334; Dhanuk, 11,633; Lohdr, 
10,069; Ruinbhdr, 8993; Ehangi, 7228 , Kalwdr. 6915; Sondr, 51S5 ; 
Giijar, 3163; Loniya, 2S77 , Lodhi, 2413, Kathik, 2221 ; Tambuli, 
1940 ; and Mdli, 1845. 

Of the Muhammadans, only 181 are recorded as Shids by sect in the 
Census Report, the remainder being all Sunnis. Classified by race, as 
distinguished from religion, the Musalmdns consist of three classes — 
J/i'rtfr, so called because their ancestors were the class to whom 
principally nuiks or revenue-free grants of lands were guen by the 
Muhammadan rulers of the country. They are sub-dnided into 
Sayyids and Shaikhs, and arc reputed to be the descendants of 
Arabs. The Pathdns or Afghans, and the Mughals, are descended 
from immigrants into India from beyond the north-west. The 
Indian Muhammadans, or descendants of com cits from Hinduism, 
include 677 Rajputs and Mewatis by descent. In the kkaJ 4 r of the 
Ganges, in Jaldllbad ijhitl, a peculiar class of Musalmans called 
PanUiias are found in small isolated hamlets, 'fhese profess to be 
strict Muhammadans, but tran'gress the law of IsUra by eating turtles, 
crocodiles, and other animals usually regarded as forbidden food. They 
apiKar to be a fairly well-to-do cultivating class, and their hamlets 
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show a stock of cattle, goats, and i>onItr}’ much larger than that 
possessed by ordinar)* Hindu cultivators. 

The Christian population consists of — Europeans, 942 ; Eurasians, 6 ; 
and natives, 460. The different sects include the Churches of England 
and Rome, Presbnerians, Baptists, Methodists, and Wesleyans. The 
American Baptist Mission has had a station at Shahjahdnpur since 
*^59, with se%'eral schools for boys and girls in the city, one teaching 
up to the universit)’ entrance standard. There is also a Christian 
village at Pandpur, 10 miles east of the city, connected with a boys’ 
orphanage under charge of the ^fission, comprising about 900 acres 
of land laid oat in small farms and cultivated by about 300 native 
Christians. The children of the orphanage are fed, clothed, educated, 
and instructed in various trades by the Mission, which receives a 
Government grant-in-aid of ^25 a month. The Mission altogether 
maintains 26 day schools in the District, iS for girls, and S for bo}’S, 
attended in 1SS2 by 303 girls and 627 boys. 

Urban and Rural Population . — Shahjahdnpur contains six towns with 
more than five thousand inhabitants, namely, SH-^Hj.rH-VNPUK, popubi- 
tion (iSSi) 74,830; Tilhak, 15,351 ; vD, S025 ; Khud^ganj, 

6925 ; Miraxpur Katra, 5949 ; and P.wayax, 547S- The urban 
population thus disclosed amounts to 116,538, or 13 '6 per cent of 
the District population, leaving 740,388, or S6'4o per cent, as forming 
the rural population. The only two municipal towns, however, are 
Shdhjahanpur and Tilhir. Total municipal income (1883-84), ^7316, 
of which ;;^5SiS was derived from taxation in the shape of octroi 
duties; average incidence of taxation, is. 3d. per head of the popula- 
tion (92,963) within municipal limits. The police and conservancy 
arrangements of the other towns is prorided for by a small house-tax 
leried under the prorisions of .\ct xx. of 1S36. Of the 2020 minor 
villages, S29 contain less than two hundred inhabitants; 754 between 
two hundred and five hundred; 322 between five hundred and a 
thousand; 97 between one thousand and two thousand; 13 between 
two thousand and three thousand; and five between three thousand 
and five thousand. 

Sfaterial Condition cf the Ftcple. — In the central portion of the 
District, the people arc well off, and inhabit a richly cultivated plain, 
scarcely inferior to that of the Doib. In the extreme north, however, 
agriculture is backward, waste tracts arc numerous, and the people are 
poor and miserable like their neighbours in the tarai. In the south, 
also, where the swampy tract between the Ramgangd and the Ganges 
alternates with stretches of stiff clay, the condition of the agricultural 
classes is much less prosperous. The best class of houses in towns 
rarely cost more than .^200 ; the common huts of the jK-asantry, about 
J[,i. The latter consist merely of mud walls roofed with thatch- 
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As regards occupation, the Census Report of 1881 distributes the 
total male population among sW great classes. The first or pro- 
fessional class numbers 7803, including 4372 engaged in the general 
government, 1228 in military defence, and 2203 in the learned pro- 
fessions or in literature. The second or domestic class numbers 1931, 
and comprises all males employed as private servants, washermen, 
vrater-caiiiers, barbers, sweepers, innkeepers, etc. The third or com- 
mercial class numbers 758S, and includes all persons who buy or sell, 
or keep or lend money or goods, such as bankers, money-lenders, 
brokers, shopkeepers, etc., 233S ; and persons engaged in the carriage 
of men or goods, such as pack-carriers, carters, etc,, 5250. Of the 
fourth or agricultural class, besides the 225,509 males engaged in 
agriculture, the Census returns show 1270 persons engaged about 
animals, such as shepherds, etc., making a total of 226,779. The fifth 
or industrial class numbers 41,030, including all persons engaged in 
industrial arts and mechanics, such as dyers, masons, carpenters, 
perfumers, etc., 3016; those engaged in textile manufactures, such as 
weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, etc., 18,456 ; preparers of articles of 
food or drink, such as grain-patchers, confectioners, cooks, etc., 9840 ; 
and dealers in all animal, vegetable, or mineral substances, 9718. The 
sixth or indefinite class numbers 174,933, comprising all general 
labourers, 21,050; and persons of independent means, male children, 
and unspecified, 153,883. 

Af^ricutture. — The course of Ullage follows the ordinary rule of the 
North-Western Provinces, consisting of the Mar:/ or autumn harv'est — 
chief staples, cotton, rice, ddjra, and jodr, and the raH or spring 
harvest, including wheat, barley, oats, vetch, and peas. Sugar-cane is 
grown in the low’-ljmg lands, and Indian corn on ground capable of 
bearing two crops a jear. Of the total District area of 1745 7 square 
miles, ioS 9‘6 square miles were returned in 1883-84 as under cultiva- 
tion, 463*7 square miles were available for cultivation, 173*5 square miles 
were uticuUiN able waste, while 18*9 square miles were non-assessed or 
held rcicnue-frec. The total crop area in 18S3-S4 (including lands 
bearing two banests in the >ear) was returned at 730,8x9 acres, as 
follows: — Habi — wheat and barley, 290,933 acres ; pulses, 44,170 acres ; 
oil-sceds, 516 acres; miscellaneous, 12,194 acres. Khatdf — rice, 
96,241 acres; millets, 132,977 acres, cotton, 2665 acres, oil-seeds, 
1582 acres; miscellaneous, 88,578 acres. The crops belonging to neither 
season were — sugar-cane, 38,509 acres ; and \egetables, 2454 acres. 

There arc no irrigation canals in Shahjahinpur, nor docs there 
apjicar any need for them, as the rainfall is copious, and the water 
lc\ cl only from 12 to 15 feet below the surface. Irrigation is abun- 
dantly furnished by wells, Unks, ponds, and the damming up of the 
minor rivers and streams. la 1SS3-S4, the area thus irrigated was 
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returned at 229,807 acres. Manure is employed where obtainable, but 
the poverty of the cultivators seldom permits them to let their land lie 
fallow. The land tenures belong to the standard types of the Province. 
The country, however, has been too recently occupied to have acquired 
such complicated holdings or undergone such minute sub-division as 
in the Lower Dodb. The horned cattle of the District are small and 
weak, and good draught oxen can only be obtained by importation 
from beyond the Ganges. Government has made several attempts to 
improve the breed, but the people show no disposition to avail them- 
selves of the facilities offered to them. 

Land Tenures^ Rent^ etc. — At the time of the settlement of the District, 
out of a total of 3063 revenue-paying estates m Shdhjahdnpur, 2191 
were held under zam'tnddn.^ and 872 under patttddri tenure. The area 
alienated in perpetuity in rent-free grants of land, made by the zamimidr 
proprietors, amounted to ii»7i2 acres, or a little oyer x per cent of 
the total area. Cultivating tenures are divided into the two primary 
classes of proprietary and non-proprietary holdings. The fields culti- 
vated by proprietors are called sir or homestead lands. The non- 
proprietary cultivators are either tenants with a right of occupancy, or 
tenants-at-wilL Under the operation of the present rent- law, tenants- 
at-will are always on the way to acquiring the status of privileged 
tenants with rights of occupancy j the only qualification necessary 
being continuous cultivation of the same lands (other than sir lands) for 
twelve years. At the time of settlement, the proprietors held them- 
selves 13*42 per cent, of the cultivated area as sir land; occupancy 
tenants, 61*31 per cent.; and tenants-at-will, 25*27 per cent. One 
reason for the large proportion of occupancy tenants is said to be the 
universal prevalence of money rents all over the District, except in the 
worst parts of Pawdyari and Khutdr par^ands. 

The total male adult agricultural population in Shdhjahdnpur District 
in 1S81 was returned at 225,509, made up as follows; — Landed 
proprietors, 8468 ; estate scr^ants and agents, 1047 ; tenant cultivators, 
178,352; and agricultural labourers, 37,642. The population entirely 
dependent on the soil, however, numbered 622,593, or 72-65 per cent, 
of that of the whole District. Av-erage area cultivated by each male 
adult agriculturist, 3*13 acres. Total Government assessment, includ- 
ing local rates and cesses levied upon the land, ^^^39,760, or an 
average of 4s. per cultivated acre. Rental paid by cultivators, including 
cesses, jC 219,868, or an average of 6 s. ajd. per cultivated acre. 
Custom, rather than competition, has regulated the rates of rent in this 
District, and the higher rales are still much the same as they were in 
iSiS. The tower rates, however, were enhanced at the time of settle* 
ineni by an average of 6J per cent The following is a statement 
of the maximum and minimum rates prevailing for each of the sue 
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principal classes of land: — Homestead {^aithdni) land, from 7s. 6d. to 
16s. an acre; first-class loam {domat)^ from 4s. 6d. to 10s. an acre; 
second-class loam, from 3s. to 7s, 6d, an acre ; clay 3s. 6d. 

to 8s, an acre ; sand {phitr\ from as. 3d. to 5s. an acre ; and hard clay 
{dhdtikar and khdy>at)^ from as. 3d. to 5 s. an acre. Rates of rent are 
determined quite as much by the respectability of the tenant as by the 
quality of the soil, the lowest rates being paid by Brdhmans, Rdjputs, 
and high-class Muhammadans ; and the highest by the lower castes of 
Hindus and inferior orders of Muhammadans. 

The following statement of the prices per cwt. of agricultural produce 
for the three jears i86i, 1S71, and 1881, which may be regarded as 
normal years, shows the steady advance m prices which has been made 
of late years — Wheat, 1861, 3s. i^d, ; 1871, 4s ; and 1881, 5s. 4d. per 
pwt. Barley, 1861, 2S. 7d. ; 1871, 3s. lid. ; and 1881, 4s. id. per 
cwt. Bdjra^ 1861, 2S. lojd. ; 1871, 3s. n^d. , and 1881, 4s. yd. per 
Cwt. JoSr^ 1861, 2s. gd. ; 1871, 3s. ii^d.; and 1881, 4s. 3d. per cwt. 
Common rice, 1861, 4s. iid. ; 1871, 5s. iid. ; and 1881, 7s. 2d. per 
cwt. Best rice, 1861, 8s. 5d. ; 1871, 18s. 8d. ; and i88r, 15s. perewt. 
Wages have risen in proportion. Coolies and agricultural labourers 
who were paid from 2d, to 2^d. a day in 1858, received from 3d. to 
3 id. in 1882 ; while the wages of skilled labourers, such as smiths, 
carpenters, and masons, have risen from 4jd. to 6d. and upwards a day, 
in the same period. 

Natural Calamities , — Shihjahdnpur suffers from drought and famine, 
though its proximity to the hills sometimes saves it from the worst 
e.Uremities to which neighbouring Districts are exposed. The great 
famine of 1783-84, though severely felt in Rohilkhand, did not press 
so heavily upon this Division as upon Agra and the south-west In 
1803-04, two years after the cession, ram completely failed for the 
autumn crops. In 1825-26, drought again occurred, but did not 
bring about famine in the strictest sense. In i S3 7-3 8, the autumn rains 
failed, but a slight fall in February sav ed the harv'est m part, though 
great dearth of grain ensued. The famine of 1S60-61 was severely felt 
throughout Rohilkhand, and Shdhjahdnpur suffered like its neighbours, 
though It escaped the extreme misery which fell upon the contiguous 
District of Budaun. In the famine of 1S6S-69, Shihjahdnpur escaped 
lightly, alihough during the penod of pressure, lasting for seven weeks, 
the suffering was extremely severe. 

Perhaps the District suffered more severely in the famine of 
1 87 7-7 9 than on anj previous occasion m the present centurj*. A 
series of bad harvests had followed the previous scarcity of 1S6S-69, 
and the hca\7 denunds by the beginning of 1S77 for the export of 
grain to Southern India caused such a depletion of stocks, as to 
convert what would oihenvise have been a severe scarcity into aaual 
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Road; the road from Pawdyan through Shdhjahaiipur to Jalaldbdd; from 
Lucknow to Bareilly vi^ Shdlijahdnpur and Tilhdr ; and from Fatehgarh 
through Jalaldbdd to Miranpur Katra. Total length of roads, 337 
miles. Cereals and pulses are carried down the Rdmgangd by Cawn- 
pur traders, who send their boats to Kolaghdt, near Jaldldbdd. Grain 
and raw sugar are conveyed on the t)eoha from Shdhjahanpur. Some 
through traffic exists from Pilibhit, where boats are built and 
despatched down stream, laden with produce. A considerable quantity 
of timber is also floated down from Pilibhit. Sugar is largely manu- 
factured, and forms the chief export of the District. It formerly went 
by cart to Agra and other trans-Jumna marts, salt and cotton being 
. imported in return ; but most of this traffic now finds an outlet by the 
railway, which also conveys the cotton from Chandausf, the chief 
market for that staple in Rohilkhand. European goods, metals, and 
salt form the main items of import trade. The principal manufacture 
under European superintendence is that of sugar, started thifty years 
ago at the Rosa factory, near Shdhjahanpur, by Messrs. Carew & Co. 
The factory was destroyed during the Mutiny, but was restored, and 
has been continued ever since. Rum is also distilled here, and largely 
sold to the Commissariat Department. The works are connected 
with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway by a short branch line 
3|t miles long, and are capable of turning out 600,000 gallons of rum, 
and 120,000 maunds of sugar. The still-head duty due to Government 
on rum sold to the public (exclusive of that supplied to the Commis- 
sariat Department) amounts to nearly ^30,000 a >ear. 

Administration . — Shdhjahinpur is the seat of a Civil and Sessions 
Judge, whose civil jurisdiction extends also over the adjoining Dis- 
trict of Buddun. He holds cnminal sessions at Budaun town alter- 
nately with the Judge of Bareilly. The District staff comprises a 
Collector - Magistrate, Joint Magistrate, Assistant Magistrate, and 
uncovenanted Deputy Magistrate, besides a sub-deputy opium agent, 
and the usual fiscal, medical, and constabulary’ officials. The total 
amount of rerenue — imperial, municipal, and local — raised in the 
District in 1S76 amounted to ^191,508, or 3s. lojd, per head of 
the jxjpulation. Of this sum, the land-tax coninbuted .;:C**S,442. 
In 1883-84, the total rerenuc of the District amounted to ;^i86,i62, 
of which the pnncipal items were— Land re\enue, ;^ii8,637; 
stamps, ;£i 3,7S6; excise, ^32,807; pronncial rates, .^^14,149; 
assessed ta-\es, ^^^2356 ; registration, .£753. The total cost of civil 
administration, as represented by the pay of officials and police, 
in 1883-S4, was £^31,821. Number of civil judges, 13; number of 
magistrates, 3a In 1SS3 the regular and town police force consisted 
of 64S officers and men, maintained at a total cost of £^6635. There 
is also a village wTitch or mini police {chautidln) numbering scSi in 
\ou xiu z 
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1883, maintained at a cost of machinery, therefore, 

for the protection of person and property consisted of 2729 officers 
and men, giving one man to every *6 square mile of area, or to 
every 314 of the population. Total cost, ;^i4,t53, equal to an 
average of ;^8, 2s. i|d. per square mile of area, or 3|d. per head 
of population. The District jail at Shdhjahdnpur contained during 
the Same year a daily average of 320 prisoners, of whom 15 were females. 
Postal communication is carried on by 9 imperial and 10 local post- 
offices; and the telegraph is in operation at all the stations on the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

The educational returns in 1883 showed a total of 140 Government 
aided and inspected schools, with a roll of 4563 pupils. This is 
exclusive of unaided and uninspected schools. The Census Report of 
1881 returned 5922 boys and 136 girls as under instruction, besides 
17,080 males and 317 females able to read and write but not 
under instruction. The schools conducted by the American Baptist 
Mission have been already alluded to in a previous section of this 
article. 

For fiscal and administrative purposes, the District is sub-divided 
into 4 iahiils and 12 patganas. 

Medical Aspects, — The chmate of Shdhjahdnpur is much damper 
than that of the Upper Dodb, and somewhat more so than the other 
portions of the Rohilkhand plain. Six weeks seldom pass at any time 
of the year without a fall of rain ; and the prevailing wind sets easterly 
from the cloudy summits of the Himdlayas. The heat during the hot 
months does not equal that of the neighbouring Districts, and excessiiely 
hot winds seldom blow for more than five or six days in each year. Except 
in ilay and June, the country has a fresh and green aspect, verj’ unlike 
the parched brown stretches of the Doib. The average rainfall for 
32 )cars ending i88i amounted to 38‘4l inches, the maximum during 
that period being 54*5 inches in 18G7, and the minimum iS"3 inches 
in 1868. From January to May, the average fall is 3'38 inches; from 
June to September, 33*41 inches ; from October to December, 1 62 
inches. The mean annual temperature is said to be about 75" !'•» 
but no accurate ihcrmoraeuical returns are available. Except in 
the extreme north, near the tarJt, the climate generally is hc.aUhy J 
but fe>crs preiiail in that portion of the District every spring an^ 
autumn. The valley of the Sot is also very malarious. The total 
number of deaths reported in 1883 v as 38,126, or 32*71 per thousand, 
as against an aicrage of 46*58 per thousand for the presious fnc years- 
The mortality caused by the epidemic fever of 1879 and 1880 follotting 
on the famine of 1 87 8, has been already .alluded to. The District con- 
tains six charitable dis|)cnsarics — at Sh-dlijahanpur, Kalra, Culati.ii 
JaUlibdd, Tilhir, and I’aiidyan. In 18S3 they afforded relief to 
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32,205 persons, of whom 1167 in-door patients, [For further 
information regarding Shdhjahinpur, see the Gazetteer of the North- 
Western Provinces^ vol. ix., by F. H. Fisher, Esq , C.S. (Government 
Press, Allahdbdd, 1883), Also the Report on the Settlement of Shdh- 
jahdnpur District, between 1867-68 and 1875, by R. G. Currie, Esq., 
C.S.; the Census Report of the North-Western Provinces for 18S1 ; and 
the several annual Administration and Departmental Reports of the 
Provincial Government.^ 

ShdJljahdnpur. — South-eastern tahsU of Shdhjahdnpur District, 
North-Western Provinces, comprising the three pargands of Shdhjahdn- 
pur, Jamaur, and Kdnt. The Garra river forms the boundary between 
Shdhjahdnpur and Jamaur pargands, the latter lying between the Garra 
river and the Garai ndta, which last separates it from Kdnt pargand. 
Throughout Shdhjahdnpur pargand, the surface of the country is level, 
except where it is broken by the Khanaut river ; and the soil is a good 
loam called dimat. Well irrigation is ordiiurily needed, but the soil 
retains moisture well, and one watering is usually sufficient for wheat, 
Jamaur pargand, with the exception of a narrow strip of dumat along 
the right bank of the Garra, lies low and is composed of a hard clay 
soil, requiring constant irrigation for the spring crops. Kdnt pargand, 
with the exception of the valley of the Garai, is composed of a light 
sandy soil, which, though not equal in productiveness to the dumat of 
Shdhjahdnpur pargand, nevertheless retains moisture well, and produces 
fair crops in ordinary years without the necessity of any extensive 
irrigation. 

Area, 401 square miles. Population (iSSi) 252,028, namely, males 
133,206, and ftmalcs 118,822. Average density of population, 628-5 
persons per square mile. Hindus, 192,487; Muhammadans, 58,113; 
Christians, 1362; and ‘others,* 66. Of the 467 towns and vilbges m 
the tahsU, 359 contain less than five hundred inhabitants ; 80 between 
five hundred and a thousand, and 27 between one thousand and five 
thousand. The only place with upwards of five thousand is Shdh- 
jahdnpur city. Area assessed for Government revenue, 392 square 
miles, namely, 242 square miles cultiv-ated, 108 square miles cultivable, 
and 42 square miles uncultivable waste. Total Government land 
revenue, ^29,062, or including local rates and cesses, .;^32,6o2. 
Total rental paid by cultivators, including cesses, 1,262. The chief 
tenure is zamlnddri, but there is not a single large proprietor in the 
tahsU. In 1884, Shdhjahdnpur /jdr// contained (including the District 
head-quarter courts) 3 civil and 10 criminal courts, with a regular police 
force of 357 officers and men. 

Shdlyahdnptir. — Chief town, mumcipality, and administrative 
head-quarters of Shahjahinpur District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated in lat 27* 53' 4»' and long. 79’ 57' 30" e.; on the left 
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bank of tbc river Dcoha or Garra, crowning the high ground ]ustabo\c 
its junction with the Khanaut. An old fort overhangs the confluence ; 
and a large masonry bridge, built by Hakim ^tchndi AU, s\>aas the 
smaller riven The city was founded in 1647, during the reign of the 
Emiicror Shah Jahdn, whose name it bears, by Nawab Bahddur Khan, 
a Paihdn. There is nothing of any’special note in the history of the 
lily, apart from that of the District generally, during the 210 years 
which elapsed between its foundation and 1857, when it became the 
scene of open rebellion during the Mutiny. The incidents of 1S57 and 
1S58 arc described in buflicient detail in the historical section of the 
District article 

Population (1S72) 72,140; (iSSr) 77,936, namely, males 39,293, 
and females 38,643. Hindus number 37,811 ; Muhammadans, 39,080; 
Christi.ans, 979; and ‘others,* 66, Number of houses, 13,776, 
Municipal income (1SS3-S4), ^6372, of which ^5184 was derived 
from taxation in the shape of octroi duties; avemgc incidence of 
taxation, is. 4d. j)cr head. Sh.ilijah.inpur is a station on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, and is also connected by good roads with 
Lucknow, Parcilly, K.aruUidbad, Pjlibh/t, Muhamdi, and Hardof. The 
main street runs from near the old fort for a distance of about 1} mile 
througit the heart of the city to Bah.-idurg3nj market, near its northern 
limits. From Baliddurganj, the city extends outside the cantonments 
for fully a mile, crossing the road to Bareilly and stretching out along 
the Pilibhit road. In the opposite direction to the south-east, it 
extends across the Khanaut stream, near Hakim Melindi’s bridge. 
From north to south, the extreme Icngtli of the city is upwards of 
four miles, while the brc.idth is seldom more than one mile, and 
generally less, 'khe population is only dense in certam lyuarters, and 
p.vtchcs of cultivated land and g.ardens of fruit-trees arc found every- 
where. 

The UthilH courts, police station, and the dispensary arc situated in 
the centre of the city, in lire main street. The police lines, jail, and 
high school arc on the edge of the city, ovcrlookwvg the valley of the 
Khanaut. Farther north arc the District, civil, criminal, and revenue 
courts. The civil lines consist of a small piece of hand bounded on 
three bides by the cantonment, and on the fourth by the native city; 
but the house accommod.ation is said to be insuflicient for the rctjuirc* 
nvcnvs of the civil residents. Before the Mutiny, native troops only 
Were suatloncd at Shdhjahinpur. The military force now consist!, of a 
wing of a Durojican and a wing of a native infantry regiment. 'Iho 
bairiuhs, built after the Mutiny, ate comfortable and wcU-construcitd 
buddings. Tlie station contains an Rnglish church, .and three churchu* 
for native converts maintained by the American Methodist Mission, 
which aUo supjHJits one large and several small scJiools for boys and 
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girls, an orphanage, and a dispensary. In addition to the 'high school 
and mission school, the town contains a Government tahsili school, and 
a municipal free school. 

Shdhjahdnpur, taking its population into consideration, is a city of 
comparatively little commercial importance. The only local manu- 
facture is sugar, which, with cereals and pulses, forms the principal 
export. The Rosa sugar factory and rum distillery is situated on the 
Garra river, a few miles from the city, with which it is connected by a 
short branch of the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway. The three principal 
markets in the city are Bahddurganj, near the cantonment and civil 
station ; Carewganj, at the other or southern end ; and a new vegetable 
market in the centre of the town, constructed in 1878-79 by the 
municipality. 

Sll^iljahd.npur. — Town in Gwalior State, Central India; situated on 
the Bombay- Agra Trunk Road between Guna (Goona) and Indore, 
106 miles from the former, and 60 miles from the latter town. Head- 
quarters of the Shdhjahdnpur District of Gwalior. Population (1881) 
9347, namely, Hindus, 7168; Muhammadans, 3064 ; and ‘others,’ 15. 

Shah-ki-dherl — ^Village and rums in Rdwal Pmdi District, Punjab. 
— See Deri Shahan. 

S hdhlimnr - — Gardens and pleasure-ground m Lahore District, 
Punjab, 4 miles east of Lahore city. — See Shalamar. 

Shdhpur. — A British District m the Punjab, Ijing between 31* 
32' and 32“ 42' N. lat , and between 71* 37' and 73* 24' e. long. 
Area, 4691 square miles. Population (1881) ^2 1,508 souls. Shdhpur 
forms the southernmost District of the Rdwal Pmdi Division. It 
is bounded on the north by the Find Dddan Khdn and Taldgang 
tahsili of Jchlam (Jhelum) District; on the east by Gujrdt and 
Gujrdnwdla Districts, the Chenab river marking the boundary' for a 
portion of the distance ; on the south by Jhang District ; and on the 
west by Dera Ismdil Khdn and Bannu Distnets. Shdhpur is divided 
into three tahsUs — Bhcrd in the east and Shahpur in the west, forming 
the cis'jchlam portion of the District ; and Khushdb, the trans-Jehlam 
tract. The District stands seventh in order of area, and twenty- 
fourth in order of population, among the 32 Districts of the Punjab, 
and comprises 4'4o per cent, of the total area, and 2'23 per cent, of 
the total population, of the Province. The administrative head-quarters 
are at the small town of Suahppr on the Jehlara nver, but Bhera is 
the largest place in the District. 

Ph}sie< 3 l Asfccts . — ^Thc District of Shdhpur consists of an irregular 
block of country, artificially demarcated for administrative purposes, 
and stretching from the vrestem bank of the Cherub, across the valley 
of the Jchlam, far into the heart of the Sind Sagar Doib, and up to 
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divides the District into two nearly equal portions, lie wide upland 
plains, utterly barren or covered only with coarse low brushwood. 
Much, however, of this area is composed of good soil only requiring 
irrigation to make it productive of fine crops ; indeed, excepting the thal 
or barren sandy tract of the Sind Sagar Dodb, there is little land that 
would not repay the labour of the husbandman could he but procure 
water at a moderate cost As it is, however, about S3 per cent of 
the area still remains untouched by the hand of man ; while in the 
southern half of the District, cultivation is for the most part confined 
to a strip of land i-arj-ing from three to fifteen miles in width along the 
banks of the Jehlam and Chendb rivers. 

But although so large a portion of the surface consists of native 
prairie, considerable variety exists in the aspect of the country. Begin* 
ning from the south-eastern border, the first well-marked natural tract 
comprises the lowlands of the Chendb, where percolation from the 
river spreads fertility over a long belt about 10 or 12 miles in width, 
along the whole of its course. Above these fruitful and well-watered 
levels, the Idr or central table-land of the Jetch Dodb stretches in a 
monotonous undulating waste of desert or jungle to the valley of the 
Jehlam. The soil of this upland is naturally good ; but the impossi* 
bility of obtaining water precludes all hope of cultuntion, except m a 
few hollow basins, where the crops depend upon the capricious rainfall 
for their whole supply. Population is scanty; villages are few’, and 
separated from each other by great distances. Numerous herds of 
cattle, however, roam at will o\er the prairie jungles, and obtain 
abundant pasturage from the luxuriant carpet of grass which covers the 
surface after the rains. 

A second zone of cultivation fringes either bank of the Jehlam, 
though not extending so far inland as on the Chendb. The lowland 
strips on both sides of the Jetch Dodb are popularly divided into the 
hitary or alluvial tract immediately bordering the river, and the nahkay 
or slope just bc)ond the range of percolation. The former contains 
the most prosperous vill.iges, and is coveied throughout its entire length 
by one unbroken sheet of grain for the ral\ or spring harvest, without 
the necessity for artificial irrigation ; the latter depends upon the water* 
supply from wells, and has smaller and more straggling villages scattered 
at wide distances from one another. 

Beyond the Jehlam valley rises a second table-land, the thal of the 
Sind S.fgar Dodb, a far more forbidding and desert expanse than the 
Idr, Northward, a hard level plain, impregnated in places with salt, 
and almost devoid of vegetation, stretches away monotonously to the 
foot of the Salt Range. To the cast and south, a sandy plateau runs 
onward till it merges in the utter desert of Dcra Isnvlil Khan. Jhc 
extreme southern j»ortion resembles an angiy sea of sand, tossed into 
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ivavc'like hillocks, between which lie undulating troughs of short coarse 
grass. 

The north of Shdhpur District is occupied by a part of the Salt 
Range, which runs right across the Dodb, and rises to its greatest height 
in Slount Sakeswar, 5000 feet abo\e sea -level. It consists of two 
divergent chains, which unite again at either end, and enclose a number 
of rock-bound alluvial basins, interspersed with picturesque lakes. 
Little patches of rich cultivation are found amid the nooks and valleys 
of the range, rendered fruitful by the fresh alluvial detritus from the 
surrounding peaks, and watered by the comparatively abundant rainfall 
of the hill tract. The southern face of the range presents a bold mass 
of broken and rugged cliffs, whose distorted strata and huge detached 
rocks give an air of sublimity to the scenery. Many torrents flow 
through tlie gorges on its side, and spread fertility over a narrow 
strip of lowland at the base, known as the viohdr. Thence an inter- 
mediate belt of pasture land, the danda, leads on imperceptibly to the 
wild sandy waste of the that. 

The Jehlam Qhelum) river traverses the District throughout its 
entire length from north to south. In Shdhpur it is a muddy river, 
with a current of about 4 miles an hour ; average width of the stream 
in times of flood, about 800 yards, dwindling down in the w'inter 
months to less than half this width. A remarkable feature of this river 
is the sudden freshets to which it is subject. These occur after very 
heavy rain in the hills, when the swollen stream, o\erflowing its banks, 
inundates the country for miles on either side for a day or two, and then 
gradually subsides within its normal bounds, leaving the soil enriched 
with a valuable alluvial deposit The Chen 4 b, which forms the boun- 
dar)' between Shihpur and Gujrinw'ila for 25 miles, has a greater 
volume of water than the Jehlam, but its current is more sluggish, and 
though impetuous in flood, the a\erage \ elocity does not exceed aj miles 
an hour. The flood deposits of the Chenib are inferior in richness and 
in quantity to those of the Jehlam. 

A characteristic feature of Shdhpur District is its sj’stem of inundation 
canals. The remains of ancient cuttings are met with along the 
edge of the Afr tract ; but these had been allowed to fall into disuse, 
and have long since silted up. In 1S60, one of the channels was 
experimentally cleared out by the District officer, and the success of the 
trial induced an enterprising native gentleman to cxcasate an entirely 
new canal to irrigate a grant of waste land of which he had obtained a 
lease. This work was completely successful; and since 1S60, twenty-six 
inundation canals have been constructed for irrigation purposes, of 
which six arc Gosemment works, aggregating 1 15 miles in length, and 
irrigating 33,700 acres; and 20 arc prisutc canals, with a total length 
of 235 1 miles, and irrigating 43,<)2S aacs. 
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The other mineral products of Shdhpur are saltpetre, the manufac* 
ture of which received a great impulse at the time of the Crimean 
War, but has no\v almost dwindled away. Lignite, iron, and lead are 
found in the Salt Range, but in too small quantities to be practically 
useful. G} psum and mica are also found in considerable quantities in 
the same hills. 

Fera N^aturce. — ^Tigers, leopards, and ^YoIves are found in the Salt 
Range j while in the bar and flat country generally, are found quail, 
partridges, sand-grouse, hare, bustard, antelope, uild geese, and ducks. 
In the hilly tract, the uritil or w'ild sheep, and the chikor or hill 
partridge, are found. The lakes of the Salt Range are the favourite 
abodes of the scarlet flamingo. Snakes are common in all parts of 
the District. 

History . — Though little definite information can be recoiercd with 
regard to the annals of Shahpur District pnor to the decline of the 
Mughal dj nasty, the numerous remains studded about the bdr clearly 
proie that at some remote period the whole country between the 
Chenab and the Jehlam consisted of a flourishing and well-watered 
agricultural plain. Mounds of earth, covered with fragments of brick 
or pottery, he scattered over the whole table-land, marking the ancient 
sites of towns and villages in a tract now only inhabited by half-saiage 
pastoral tribes. The historians of Alexander speak of the country as 
‘teeming with population;’ and local tradition affirms that, so late as 
the time of Akbar, great prosperity extended oi er the entire bdr. The 
present desert condition of the plateau is no doubt attributable to a 
gradual subsidence of the w'ater level. There arc spots where the bnek- 
work of old wells still existing does not extend more than 25 feet m 
depth; while now, m the same place, water cannot be obtained within 
60 feet of the surface, and eien irhen found is usually so brackish as 
to be unfit for the use of man or beast. 

The dawn of authentic history m Shahpur extends no further back 
than the reign of Muhammad Shih, when Raji Salamat Rdi, a Kdjput 
of the Anand tribe, administered Bheri and the surrounding countr)*; 
while Rhushdb was managed by Xawdb Ahmad) ar Khdn, and the 
south-eastern tract along the Chendb formed part of the temtones 
under the charge of Maliirdja Kaura Mall, Goieroor of Muhin. At 
the same time, the that was included among the dominions of the 
Ualiidr fatniltes of Dcra Ghazi Khdn and Dora Ismail Khan. 

During the anarchic penod which succeeded the disruption of the 
Mughal Empire, cten this remote region became the scene of Sikh 
and Afghdn incursions. In the year 1757, a force under Xur-ud-din 
llamieai, despatched by Ahmad Shah Durdni, to assist his son Tin,iir 
in repelling the Marithis, crossed the Jehlam at Khushib, marched 
up the left bank of the riser, and laid waste the three largest towns 
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of the District. Bhera and Midni (Meeanee) rose again from their 
ruins ; but only the foundations of Chak Sdnu now mark its former 
site. About the same time, by the death of Nawdb Ahmadydr Kbdn, 
Khushdb also passed into the hands of Rdjd Saldmat Rdi. Shortly after- 
wards, however, Abbds Khdn, a Khattak, who held Find Dddan Khan 
and the Salt Range for Ahmad Shdh, treacherously put the Rdjd to 
death, and seized upon Bhera. But Abbds Khdn was himself thrown 
into prison as a revenue defaulter ; and Fateh Singh, nephew of Saldmat 
Rdi, then recovered his uncle’s dominions. 

After the final success of the Sikhs against Ahmad Shdh in 17631 
Chattar Singh, of the Sukarchakia fnisl or confederacy, overran the 
whole Salt Range, while the Bhangi chieftains parcelled out among 
themselves the country between those hills and the Chendb. Mean- 
' while, the Muhammadan rulers of Sahiwdl, Mitha Tiwana, and Khushdb 
had assumed independence, and managed, though hard pressed, to 
resist the encroachments of the Sikhs. The succeeding period was one 
of constant anarchy, aggressive warfare, and territorial changes among 
the petty princes of the District, only checked by the gradual rise of 
Mahi Smgh, and his son, the great ^^ahdrdid Ranjft Singh, The 
former made himself master of Midni in 1783 ; and the latter suc- 
ceeded in annexing Bhera in 1S03. Six years later, Ranjit Singh 
turned his arms against the Baluch chieftains of Sahiwdi and Khushdb, 
whom he overcame by combined force and treachery. At the same 
time, be swallowed up certain smaller domains in the same neighbour- 
hood-, and in 1810, effected the conquest of all the country subject to 
the Sidi chiefs of Jhang. 

In 1816, the conqueror turned his attention to the Tildliks of Mitha 
Tiwdna. The Muhammadan chief retired to Niirpur, in the heart of 
the M<i/, hoping that scarcity of water and of supplies might check 
the Sikh ad\ ance. But Ranjit Singh's general sank ells as he marched, 
so that the Tiwdnas fled in despair, and wandered about for a lime as 
outcasts. The Mahdrdjd, however, after annexing their tcnitory, 
dreaded their energ>’ and inftucncc, and therefore endeavoured to 
conciliate them by inviting them to Lahore, where he made a liberal 
provision for their support. On the death of the famous Hari Singh- 
to whom had been assigned the Tiwina estates — at Jamriid, in 1837, 
Fateh Khdn, the representative of the Tiwdna family, obtained a 
grant of the ancestral domains from his patron at court, Rdjd Dhidn 
Singh. Thenceforward, Mdlik Fateh Khdn took a prominent part in 
the turbulent politics of the Sikh realm, after the rapidly succeeding 
deaths of Ranjit Singh, his son, and grandson. Thrown Into prison 
by the opposite faction, after the murder of Dhidn Singh, he vv.is 
released by Ltcm. (afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardcs, who sent b>m to 
Bannu on the outbreak of the Miilidn rebellion to relieve Ucut, 
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Taylor. Shortly afterwards the Sikh troops mutinied, and Fateh Khan 
was shot down while boldly challenging the bravest champion of the 
Sikhs to meet him in single combat His son and a cousin proved 
themselves actively loyal during the revolt, and were rewarded for their 
good service both at this period and after the Slutiny of 1857. 

Shdhpur District passed under direct British rule, with the rest of the 
Punjab, at the close of the second Sikh war. At the time of annexa- 
tion, the greater part of the country was peopled only by wild pastoral 
tribes, without fixed abodes, but moving from place to place in search 
of grass and water. Under the influence of settled government, they 
have begun to establish themselves in permanent habitations, to culti- 
vate the soil in all suitable places, and to acquire a feeling of attach- 
ment to their regular homes. The Sfutiny of 1857 had little influence 
upon Shdhpur. The District remained tranquil; and though the 
villages of the bar gave cause for alarm, no outbreak of sepoys took 
place, and the wild tribes of the upland did not revolt even when their 
brethren in the Miiltdn Division took up arms. A body of Tiwdna 
horse, levied in the District, did excellent service, and earned for their 
hldliks the coveted title of Khan Bahddur. 

Papulation . — The Census of 1855 was taken over an area so greatly 
altered by subsequent territorial changes (as the trans-Jehlam tract 
then lay chiefly within the old District of Leiah) that detailed com- 
parison with later statistics becomes impossible. A rough calculation, 
however, would appear to show that the general density of population 
increased 25 per cent between that date and 1S68; and although 
this increase may be regarded as high, there can be no doubt that 
the number of inhabitants has g^o^vn with great rapidity ever since 
the annexation. The enumeration of 1S68 disclosed a population 
of 368,288, on an area corresponding to that of the present District 
At the last Census in 1 88 1, the population of Shdhpur was returned at 
421,508, showing an increase of 53,220, or 14*4 per cent, in the 
thirteen years between iS6Sand 1881. Much of the increase is due to 
immigration from Gujrdnwala, Guj'rdt, and Jhang, owing to the rapid 
extension of canal irrigation during late years. 

The results of the Census of 1S81 may be summarized as follows: 
— .\rca of District, 4691 square miles; number of toivns 6, and of 
villages 651 ; number of houses, 72,084; number of families, 98,905. 
Total population, 421,508, namely, males 221,676, and females 
199,832 ; proportion of males, 52*6 per cent Average density of 
the population, 90 persons per square mDe. But though the density 
of population is thus low, when the desert area is taken into account, 
the proportion of inhabitants to the cultivable surface is really very 
high, being upwards of 4'^ per square mile in the tilled portions of the 
Salt Range. The culuvable land, indeed, is very much sub-divided. 
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and is barel) sufficient for the support of its inhabitants. Villages per 
square mile, 14 ; persons per village, 642 ; houses per square mile, 
19 ; persons per house, 5*85. Classified according to sex and age, 
there were in iSSi — under 15 years of age, bo)s 89,567, and girls 
81,194, total children, 170,761, or 40*5 per cent of the population: 15 
jears and upw'ards, males 132,109, and females 118,638; total adults, 
250,747, or 59 ’5 per cent 

Reit^ion — Classified according to religion, the Muhammadans form 
the great bulk of the population, being returned at 357,742, or 84*9 
percent ; Hindus number 50,026; Sikhs, 4702; Christians, 29; and 
Jains, 9. The principal hluhammadan tribes include — Baluchis, SS65 ; 
Sayyids, S625 ; Shaikhs, 7499 , Pathans, 3076 ; and ^lughals, 2335. 
These are Muhammadans by race descent The follo'ving tnbes are 
mainly Muhammadans by conversion of Hindus and aboriginal races in 
the time of the early Muhammadan invasions, and most of them still 
contain a proportion of Hindus — Rajput, 82,290; Awan, 48,485 j 
Jat, 34,508; Chuhra, 28,297; Juliha, 22,472; iluchi, 15,314; 
Kumbhar, 11,769; Jlachhi, 11,156; Tarkhan, 10,270; Khokhar, 
10,265 ; Arain, 8574 ; Jlirdsi, S344 ; \ai, 7541 ; Dhobf, 5624 ; 
Kassib, 5202, Lohar, 5074; Sonar, 3597; and Teh', ana. The 
castes which still remain almost entirely Hindus or Sikhs, are the 
Brahman, 5462; Arora, 35,017; and Khattri, 15,015. The land- 
owning classes and the great mass of the village servants are IMuham- 
madans; the Hindus and Sikhs being almost confined to the mercantile 
and official classes and their priests. The proportion of Hindus is 
much greater in towns than in villages. The six towns contain two- 
fifths of the entire Hindu population of the District, and the remainder 
are absorbed in the larger ullages, since in the smaller ones not a 
single Hindu is met with, except here and there a petty shopkee^vr. 

Tmvn aitJ Rurjl Population . — The following six towns are returned 
< in the Census of iSSi — Shahpur, the civil headHiuarters station of the 
^District, population (iSSi) 7752; Bhera, 15,165; Kui'suvi?, ^>989 ; 
^ahivval, SSSo; Miani, S069 ; and GiRor, 2776. Total urKin j\>pu- 
lati^, 51,631, or 12*2 percent of that of the whole Dbtrict. These 
town^are all municijialities, with a total municipal income in 1SS3-S4 
of or an average of is. 4d. per head. Of the 651 ullages or 

^Iccti^s of hamlets comprising the ruml iK>puhtion, 19S contain less 
lhahsUvo rtundred inhabitants; 210 between two .and fivv hunvlrcd; 144 
bctvvcb^-^^’V hundred and a thousand; 71 between one and two 
thuiiMinl; between two and three thousand; .and S between three 
and five tlioiihNpd. .Vs regards occupation, the Census of 1S81 viriid«,\l 
the .iihitl iniiIu\^pul3tion of Shihpiir into the following seven ma.n 
clanhcs ; (i) piVf^cssional and ofnctal (' 71; (2) dome 't a' and 

menial class, .\<i 1 yX (3) commercial i ^ i:ader>» 
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carriers, etc., 5197 i (4) ^isncultuial and pastoral class, incladiOj; 
gardeners, 6o,S34 j (5) industrial and manufacturing class, including all 
artisans, 30,635 ; (6) inderinite and noa-productivc class, compnstng 
general labourers, 13,972 ; and (7) unspecified, 12,631. 

Asru^Iiurc . — ^The total area under cultix-ation in 1SS3-S4 amounted 
*0 557 » 5 i 3 acres, of which 336,655 acres mere artificiall}' irrigated. Of 
the remaining area, 796,912 acres in the Afr tract are utilired for grazing 
purposes; 1,156,890 acres would be cultivable with the assistance of 
irrigation; while 496,773 acres are uncultivable Avaste. The spring 
harvest forms the main crop of the District. Wheat, the spring staple, 
coders neatly half the culti'V'ated area ; while spiked millet and cotton 
make up the chief items of the autumn harvest. Among the more 
'valuable commercial crops, sugar-cane is grown only in the ^■allcy 
of the Chenib, and poppy in the Jehlam lowlands between Shahpur 
and Bheia. llTieat thrives best in the alluvial soils that fringe the two 
rivers, where it is the only crop grown, as after it is cut tloods inundate 
the whole %'alley, and only subside in time for the next sowing. It also 
grows luxuriantly in the rich hollows and basins among the Salt Range, 
where the cool climate admirably suits it. 

The area under the principal crops in 1SS3-S4 is returned as 
follows : — UTieat, 214,314 acres; tJJra^ So,S6o acres 17,865 acres; 
gram, 13,100 acres; oil-seeds, 23,468 acres; and cotton, 22,901 acres. 
Rice was grown on only 3S3 acres. The use of manure and the 
rotation of crops are little understood. Lanil from which a spring 
crop has been taken is occasionally sown afresh for the autumn harvest. 
In the Salt Range, the richness of the soil admits of succcssise sowings 
without any repose; in the tract below the hills, the torrents bringdown 
perpetual supplies of fresh detritus; in the allmLil fringe of the risers, 
the floods fertilize the soil by their .annual deposit of silt, .and so render 
possible a constant succession of double crops; but elsewhere the hind 
lies fallow every second ) ear. The average out-turn jicr acre of the 
principal products was returned as follows in i SS3-S4 Wheat, 7 So lbs. ; 
inferior grains, 430 lbs. ; oil-secds, 350 lbs. ; cotton, 140 lbs. The 
agricultural stock in the same jear consisted of — cows .and bullocks 
199,740; horses 2826; jxmics 1527; donkc>s io,S6o; sheep and 
goats, 202,293; camels, 18,174; carts, 4S2; and ploughs S«iO»S' An 
annual horse show is held c\cry spring, at which prizes are gi\cn for the 
encouragement of horse-breeding. .V cattle fair was held in connection 
with the horse show in r SS2-S3. The an-archy w hich follow cd the break- 
up of the Delhi Empire, and the grinding nature of the Sikh rule, ha\c 
resulted in the disimcgraiion of the village communities. .Most of the 
tenures at present in existence belong to the t)j>c known 
Only 66 villages retain the ancient communal tjjic. .\gricu)ju«l 
labourers receive ihcir wages entirely in kind, usually in the fenn of a 
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missioner, 2 Assistant Commissioners, i tahsildar^ and i uiumif. These 
officers preside over 6 civil and 5 criminal courts; number of police 
circles {Jthan&s\ 5 ; strength of regular police, 88 men j rural police or 
village Watch {cluiu]dddn\ 136. 

• SbAhpur. — Town and administrative head-quarters of Shahpur 
District, Punjab ; situated in lat 32* r6' n., and long. 72' 31' E, two 
miles from the left bank of the Jehlam (Jhelum) river, exactly opposite 
Khushab, on the road from Lahore to Dera Ismdil Khdn. It was 
formerly on the river bank, but of late years the Jehlam has been 
receding in the direction of Khushib. Founded by a colony of Sayyids 
under one Shdh Shams, whose descendants still form the proprietary 
body. Shdh Shams’ tomb is situated east of the town. He is revered 
as a saint, and a large annual fair, attended by some 20,000 persons, is 
held at the tomb. Population of Shahpur village (1881), 5424 ; and of 
the civil station, which lies 3 miles to the east, 2328. Total popu- 
lation of town and civil station, 7752, namely, Muhammadans, 5253; 
Hindus, 2408; Sikhs, 74; and ‘others,' 17, Number of houses, 1024. 
Municipal income, ^131. The roads of the station are wide, and well 
shaded by trees, and watered in the hot weather from an inundation 
canal which passes through the town. Good crops of grain and grass 
are raised m the lands attached to the station, chiefly by the aid of 
canal irrigation. Small, neatly - laid - out bdzdr^ with w’ide streets. 
Hospital, two schools, and three public gardens. An annual horse 
and Cattle fair is held at the civil station. Court-house, ia/isUt\ police 
station, staging bungalow, sardi (native inn), and town hall. 

Sbihpur. — Village in Kosi Sluttra District, North -IVesfern 

Provinces; situated in lat. 27* 54' s* N., and long. 77“ 33' 30* e. 
Population (1S81) 2221. Now a petty agricultural village, but formerly 
the head-quarters of a large estate yielding ;;^28oo'a year, conferred by 
Lord Lake upon Naivab Ashraf Ali, who ordinarily TC^ided here, and 
the remains of whose fort lie outside the village. During the Nawab’s 
lifetime^ Shihpur «as a populous and important town. 

Shdhpur. — ^Town and municipality in Gurdaspur District, Punjab. 
Population in j88j, 1258, comprising 912 Hindus, 336 Muhammadans, 
and 10 Sikhs, Number of houses, 362. Municipal revenue (i88o-Si), 
^iio; average incidence of taxation, rs. 9d. per head of the popu- 
lation. 

Shdbpur. — ^Village in Sigar ta/tsU, Sigar District, Central Provinces. 
Population (1881) 236.^ namely, Hindus, 1976; Jains, 299; Muham- 
madans, 83 ; and Christian, i. 

Sbdhpur. — Village in Buthdnpur tahsU, Niradr District, Central • 
Provinces. Population (1881) 3812, namely, Hindus, 3473; Muham- 
madans, 233 ; and Jains, 106. 

Sbdhpur.— Hill range in MdndU District, Central Provinces ; north 
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of the Narbad .1 (Ncrbudda) r!\cr, while the Johila llows below*. Forms 
p.irt of the watershed between Eastern and Western India, The scenery 
IS wild and desolate, the only inhabitants being a few small colonics of 
Gonds and Baigis. The Gejar and Ganjdi stream down from the 
highlands in a series of waterfalls, the finest of which is 60 feet high ; 
behind the falls yawn dark caierns, tenanted by wild beasts and by 
reputed evil spirits. Most of the range, howe\ cr, is under the immediate 
protection of Mahdde\ a. 

Shihpur. — Petty State of the Halidr fra/if or dnision of Kdthiawdr, 
Bombay Presidency ; consisting of 4 ^ illages, w ith i projiriotor or tnbute- 
jxiycr. Area, 10 square miles. Population (iSSi) 1237. Estimated 
revenue, ;^65 o ; of whicli ^46, Ss. is jwid as tribute to the British 
Go\ernmcnt, and ;;^i4, las. to the Nawdb of JunJgarh, 

Shdhpura. — Natiie State in Rdjputdna, under the political super 
intendence of the Rdjputdna Agency. Estimated area, 400 square miles. 
Population (iSSi) 51,750, n.amely, males 37,217, and females 34,533 > 
dwelling in i town and 117 villages, and in 10,849 houses. Density of 
population, 129*37 persons per square milej \ illages per squ.'ire mile, 
•39; houses per squ.are mile, 27*19 ; persons per house, 4*77. Hindus 
number 48,333; Muhammadans, 2771 ; Jains, 643; and Christians, 3. 
The Hindus arc sub-dhided into — Brdhmans, 611S; R.fjputs, 1776; 
ihahajans, 4130; Giijars, 4S06 ; Jdts, 4229; Mmas, 922; Bhfls, 1841; 
Chamdrs, 4172 ; Dhakurs, 357 ; Balals, 2x26; and ' others,’ 1 7,856. The 
Muhammadans by tribes — Shaikhs, 769; Sayjids, 45; Mughals, 13; 
P.'ithdns, 399; and ‘others,’ 1545. Revenue, excluding alienations, 
about ;^a5,ooo. The country is flat and treeless, but fertile ; much of 
it is {losture land. 

The Rdji of Shdhpura also holds a fief under the Mah.drdnd of Udaipur 
or Mewar, consisting of So villages, with an estiimatcd population of 
about x6,ooo persons, and a revenue of ^^3500. Tribute of ^300 is 
paid to the State of Udaipur. The Rdji is thus a feudatory both of the 
British Government and of Udaipur. The ruling family is of the 
Scsodia Rdjput clan, being descended from a former Rdnd of Udaipur. 
The founder of the house was Surdj Mall, a joungcr son of the 
Rand, from whom the late chief was tenth in lineal descent Surdj 
Mall received as his portion the of Kherar in Udaipur; and 
his son also .acquired from the Emperor Shdh Jahdn, in reward 
for his gallant services, a grant of the /u/yawJ of Phulia out of the 
crown lands of .\jmcrc, upon condition of tumishing certain horse and 
footmen for sen ice. He abandoned the town of Phulia and founded 
the present town of SaxurUR-V In 1S4S, the Rija of Shdhpura 
received a from the British Government fixing the amount 

of his tnbute at ^^looo per annum, with the proviso that if the 
customs duties levied in Ajmerc were abolished he should also cease 

VOU XIL . 2 A 
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to collect such duties, and in consideration of the loss of revenue 
his tribute should be reduced to ;^'2oo. The chief also holds a sanad 
guaranteeing to him the right of adoption. The present Rdj 4 , Dhirdj 
Nahar Singh, was born m 1855. A dispensary ; vaccination is encouraged. 
Two schools. The military force of the State consists of 12 guns, 20 
artillerymen, 160 cavalry, and 335 infantry. 

Shdhpura. — Capital of Shdhpura State, Rajputdna. I^at. 27' 23' 
45" N., long. 76" 1' E. School, in which Hindi and arithmetic are the 
chief subjects taught, attended in 1881 by 130 pupils. In 1875, a 
girls' school was established , but it was closed soon afterwards, though 
endeavours were being made in 1884 to resuscitate ft. Fopuiation 
(1881) 10,652, namely, males 5453, and females 5199, Hindus number 
8729, Muhammadans, 1920, and Christians, 3. 

Shahpurd. — Town in Ramgarh tahsUy Afandla District, Central 
Provinces. Population (1881) 2 5 88, namely, Hindus, 2023 ; Muham- 
madans, 151 j Jains, 5 j Christians, 2 ; and non-Hindu aborigines, 407. 

Shabpuri, — Small island, situated at the mouth of the Ndaf river in 
Chittagong District, Bengal; famous as having afforded the casm btlli of 
the first Anglo-Bunncse v\ar, The Burmese claimed possession of the 
island, although it had for many years been in the undisputed occupation 
of the British. Tolls were levied upon boats belonging to Chittagong ; 
and on one occasion, the demand being resisted, the Burmese fired upon 
the party and killed the steersman. This act of violence was followed 
by the assemblage of armed men on the eastern side of the Ndaf, and 
universal consternation pervaded the villages in this- the most remote 
and unprotected portion of Chittagong District. On the night of 
the 24th September 1S23, the Burmese proceeded to enforce their 
claim to the island of Sbdhpuri; a thousand men landed on the island, 
overpowered the guard, killed and wounded several of the party, and 
drove the test off the island. As soon as this was known at Calcutta, a 
detachment of troops ivas sent to dislodge tlic Burmese, who, Jiowevcr, 
had previously retired. The occupation of Shdhpuri by a military force 
had the effect of arresting for a time the hostile demonstrations of the 
Burmese on the Chittagong frontier. But not long afterwards the 
Rdjd of Arakan was ordered, to expel the English from Shdhpuri, and 
officials from Ava proceeded to take possession of the island, which 
had been temporarily abandoned on account of its unhealthiness. Tins 
and other acts of hostility rendered war inevitable ; and in a proclama- 
tion dated the 24ih February 1824, the grounds on which the first 
Burmese w’ar was declared were made known. 

Sh ahr SultiiL— T owti and municipality in Ah’pur /ti/tsl/, Mtuaffar- 
gaih Disl.ict, Punjab; situated m lat. 29* 35' N., and long. 7t' a' e, 
mile south of the Chenib, on the road leading south from Muziffargarh 
town. Population (i 58 1) a 132, namely, Hindus, x 2 13 ; Muhammadans, 
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913; and Sikhs, 6 . Number of houses, 275. Municipal income 
(1883-84), ;^i55, or an average of is. s\d. per head. The town is 
favourably situated for trade ; and as in all towns in this part of the 
country, beams are placed o\er the streets and covered with matting, 
so as to form a shady arcade. Police station, and primary school 

Shdhzldpur. — ^Town in Sirdthu fa/isl/, Allahdbdd District, North- 
Western Provinces; situated on the banks of the Ganges about a mile 
north of the Grand Trunk Road, and 6 miles cast of Sirathu town ; laL 
25* 39' 55' K., long. Si* 27' E. Population (18S1) 3496. Formerly 
a flourishing town, and famous for its stamped cloth, and large trade 
in saltpetre; but now decayed and declining in population. Station of 
the Grand Trigonometrical Survey ; post-office ; ferry across the Ganges. 
A small house-tax is raised for police and conserv’ancy purposes. 

S haikh A wati (S/tei/idwafi). — A Province of Jaipur State in Raj- 
putdna; situated between laL 27“ 20' and 28* 33' x., and long. 74* 40' 
and 76* 5' E. It is bounded on the north-east by the Punjab States 
of Lohdru and Patiala, on the south-east by Jaipur proper, on the 
south by Jodhpur or Mdrvvdr, and on the west and north-west by 
Bikaner. The area is estimated at 5400 square miles ; and the popula- 
tion, according to the Census of 1 88 1, is 418,686 souls. In its physical 
aspects, the more fertile part of Shaikhdwati resembles Jaipur ; but a 
large portion of the soil is sandy desert, like that of Bikaner. There 
are no perennial rivers ; but a small stream, which rises in the northern 
part of Jaipur, flows northward for some distance through Shaikhdwati, 
ultimately losing itself in the sand. There is an important salt lake in 
the Province, called Kachor-Rewas ; it is not worked by any means 
to its full capacity, but the j early turn-out of salt is about 6000 tons. 
The minerals of Shaikhdwati are important; the copper-mines near 
Khctri being perhaps the most \'aluable in India. The ores are 
copper pyrites, mixed, it is said, with grey coppei-ore (fahlerz or 
tetiahedrite) ; some carbonates also occur, and native copper has 
been founiL Near the surface, also, in the shales, blue \itriol is 
produced by the decomposition of the pyrites. In the same mines 
cobalt is also obtained, the ore occurring in small veins. These 
mines have evidently been w orked for a very* long period. Some of 
the hills in the neighbourhood are honeycombed with old excava- 
tions; and the heaps of sbg from the furnaces have accumulated 
in the course of time, until they now form a range of hillocks several 
hundred feet in length and from 30 to 40 feet high. 

History, —Shaikhdwati is politically a confederacy of petty 
Rdjput diicftains, bound to each other and to their common overlord 
at Jaipur by the ties of chnship. The Shaikhdwats are a sept of that 
Kachwdha clan whose licad is the Mahdidji of Jaipur or Amber. They 
deme Uxeir name from Shaikhjf, the grandson cf Babji, who was a 
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younger son of the Maharaja of Jaipur in 1389 a.d., and received a 
portion of this territory in appanage. Shaikhji was so called from a 
famous Musalmdn saint named Shaikh B urban, whose shrine near 
Achrol IS still regarded with veneration, and whose pra)’ers had been 
successfully invoked by Shaikhji’s father for the birth of a son and heir. 
In commemoration of this incident, every Shaikhdwat boy wears for 
two years from his birth the Musalmdn badid. or threads, as well as the 
blue tunic and cap; and the Shaikhdwat sportsmen never hunt the 
wild hog or touch its flesh, although by other Rajputs it is commonly 
eaten once a year. Moreover, although the lands surrounding the 
saint’s dargah belong now to the demesne of the Jaipur IMahdrdjd, the 
dargah itself is a sanctuary, and rent-free lands are held by about a 
hundred families descended from Shaikh Burhdn. Shaikhjl’s father 
and grandfather had paid as tribute to the Mahardja all the Colts 
reared on their land ; but Shaikhji so enlarged his power that for some 
generations the lords of Shaikhawati became independent of the parent 
State. 

From Shaikhjl’s great-grandson, Rai SI), are descended the chieftains 
01 Southern Shaikhawati, who hence have always been known as 
Rdisilots; and from a younger son of Rai SIl are descended the 
pnncipal chieftains of Northern Shaikhawati, called the Sddhams. The 
chief settlement of the Rdisilots, and the most important pnncipality 
of Shaikhawati, w’as at Khandela ; whilst the early seat of the Sddhanis 
was at Udaipur, another town of this territory', not to be confounded 
with the capital of Mew dr. There have been, and still are, many other 
branches of the family, between w’hom feuds, conquests, and reconquests 
have been interminable, Rai Sil himself became chief both of Khan- 
dela and of Udaipur by the help of the Delhi Emperor; and he is 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbarl as a vtansahddr of 1250 horse under 
Akbar. After the fatal battle of Merta, in 1754, had laid Rdjputana 
prostrate at the feet of the Mardthas under De Boigne, Shaikhawati 
suffered severely from their ravages; most of the towns were sacked, 
the capital, Khandela, being saved from that fate only by heavy 
payment. Later on. it was the scene of some of the exploits of the 
famous adventurer George Thomas, who was called in by a chief of 
Khandela to aid him against Jaipur. Finally, however, the Shaikhdwat 
chieftains acknowledged the suzerainty of Jaipur, though the bond 
seems never to have been very close. The leading chicfships are those 
of Sikar and Khandela, Khctri, and Kotputli. 

The custom of equal division on succession to land in Shaikhdiiati 
is similar to that which prevails in Maldni, a dependency of Jodhpur 
that holds much the same kind of relation to its parent State that 
Shaikhdwati docs to Jaipur; and therein the custom differs from that 
prevalent elsewhere throughout Rdjputdna, where the eldest son sue* 
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cecds. The custom, howc\cr, docs not appear to extend to the larger 
estates and chiefships in Shaikhanati. 

Shaikh Budin i^Shthh Budln). — Hill sanatorium (so called from 
the shrine of a famous Muhammadan saint, Shaikh Bahd-ud-dfn, \vhich 
CTouns its summit) in Bannu (Bunnoo) and Dcra IsnidilKhdn Districts, 
Punjab, lying in laL 32' 17' 48'' N., and long. 70* 50' 48" e., on the 
border of the two Districts, and jointly administered by the Deputy Com- 
missioners of both Districts. Elevation above sca-le\el, 4516 feet. 
Distant from Dera Isrndil Khan toiin 40 miles north, from Bannu 
town 64 miles south. The sanatorium crowns a bare limestone rock, 
which rises abruptly from the low range of Mohar, whose highest 
point it forms. A few stunted wild olives and acacias compose the 
only \egetation on the shadeless slope. The heat is frequently excessive, 
the thermometer ranging inside a bungalow from 88* to 94* F , though 
mitigated from June to October by a cool south-western breeze. This 
drawback, combined with the want of sufficient ivater-supply and the 
paucity of building sites, renders Shaikh Budin a very inadequate 
sanatorium. Persons who go up in good health are seldom attacked 
by illness; but the climate is not bracing enough for constitutions 
which require a radical change. 

Shaikhpuri. — Town in Iilonghyr District, Bengal. Lat. 25* S' 
30" N., long, 85° 53' ii* E. Population (1881) 15,517, namely, 
males 5945, and females 6572. Hindus number 8411, and Muham- 
madans 4106. 

Shakargarh . — Tahsil of Gurddspur District, Punjab ; comprising 
the whole trans-Rd\i portion of the District, except Marot f arcana. 
Area, 501 square miles; towns and Milages, 709, houses, 29,592; 
resident families, 47,508. Total population, 219,511, namely, males 
114,617, and females 104,894. Classified according to religion, 
Hindus number 109,241; Muhammadans, 105,176, Sikhs, 5090; 
and Christians, 4. Average density of population, 43 S persons per 
square mile. Of the 709 villages and towns, 594 contain fess than 
fi\c hundred inhabitants ; S3 between five hundred and a thousand , and 
32 between one thousand and fi\e thousand. The aierage annual area 
under cultivation for the fne years ending tSSi-Sa is returned at 
323^ square miles, or 207,079 acres , the principal crops being — 
wheat, 76,457 acres; barley, 48,198 acres; rice, 11,623 acres, Indian 
corn, S523 acres; tnoth, 7009 acres, joar, 6S99 acres, {>Jjra, 2S4S 
acres; 2687 acres ; sugar-cane, 9519 acres, cotton, 57S3 acres; 

tobacco, II 51 acres, and tcgetables, 1723 acres. Retenuc of the 
/*r/iW/, ;£27,7S3. The administralUc staff consists of a tahsUddr anda 
titumtf, who preside oicr i criminal and 2 civil courts; number of 
police circles {(UtuU\ 3; regular police, 4S men; Milage watch or 
rural police {AtaukiHrs)^ 673. 
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Shakargarh. — Town and fort in Peshiwar District, Punjab . — See 
Shabkadar. , 

Shd,Iamdr {Shdhlimdr ). — Gardens and pleasure-ground in I/ihore 
District, situated 4 miles east of Lahore city. These gardens were 
laid out in 1667 by Ali Marddn Khdn, the celebrated engineer of 
Shdh Jahdn, m imitation of the garden planned by the Emperor 
Jahangir at the sources of the Jehlam (Jhelum) river m Kashmir 
(Cashmere). The garden consisted of seven divisions representing the 
seven degrees of the Paradise of Isidm, of which only three are included 
in the present area of about 80 acres, the remainder having fallen into 
decay. In the centre is a reservoir bordered bj' an elaborately 
indented coping and studded with pipes for fountains. A cascade falls 
into It over a slope of marble corrugated in an ornamental carved 
diaper. During the troublous times of Ahmad Shah the gardens were 
negjected, and some of the decorative works were defaced and removed. 
Ranjit Singh restored them; but at the same time he laid ruthless hands 
upon the marble pavilions of the central reservoir, using them to adorn 
the Rdmbdgh at Amritsar, and substituting structures of brick and 
whitew'ash in their stead. The ShdMmdr Gardens are a favourite 
resort for fetes and picnics, and the luxuriant foliage of the mango and 
orange trees lends itself with admirable effect to illuminations. 

Shdli. — Hill in Bhajji State, Simla District, Punjab. Lat. 31“ ii'n., 
long. 77* 20' E. Described by Thornton as rising in a steep and almost 
inaccessible peak 4 miles south of the Sutlej (Satlaj), and containing on 
its summit a wooden temple w’hsre human sacrifices were formerly 
offered to the goddess Kali. Elevation above sea-level, 9623 feet. 

Shalvari. — Town in Dhdrwdr District, Bombay Presidency ; situated 
32 miles east by north of 'Dhdrwdr town. Population (1872) 5220; 
not separately returned in the Census Report of jS8i. 

Shami. — Town in Rddhanpur State, Bombay Presidency; situated 
on the river Saraswall, in lat, 23“ 41' 15" n,, and long, 71“ 50' E. 
Population (18S1) 5306, namely, Hindus, 2592 j Muhammadans, 2173 ; 
and Jains, 541. 

Shdmli. — North-western ia/isl/ of Muzaffarnagar District, North- 
Western Provinces; comprising a level upland, traversed throughout 
by the Eastern Jumna Canal, whose distributaries extend over every 
part of its surface. Area, 461 square miles, of w’hich 268 square miles 
are cultivated. Population (1881) 202,233, namely, males 108,479, and 
females 93,754. Hindus number t39,522 ; Muhammadans, 61,262; 
Jains, 1439; and ‘others,' 10. Average density, 43S7 persons per 
square mile. Of the 253 villages and towns, contain less than 
five hundred inhabitants; 59 between five hundred and a thousand; 
43 between one and five thousand; and 5 upwards of five thousand 
inhabitants. Land revenue, ^32,0^0; total Government revenue, 
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^37,548; rental paid by cultivators, pC? 1.239. The tahsU comprises 
the fwc parganis of Shimli, Thdn^ Bhdwan, Jhanjhina, Kairdna, and 
BidauK. In 18S4 it cont.iined i civil and 2 criminal courts; strength 
of regular police, 68 officers and men; rural police or village watch 
{chaukiddrs)^ 424. 

Shdmli. — Town in Muzaffamagar District, North-Western Provinces, 
and head-quarters of Shamh UthsU; situated in lat. 29* 26' 45" N., and 
long. 77* 3i' 10* E., on the bank of the Eastern Jumna Canal, 24 
miles west of Muzaffamagar town, on a low unhealthy site. Popula- 
tion (iSSj) 7359, namely, Hindus, 5607; Muhammadans, 1664; and 
Jains, 88. The town contains a handsome bAzAr^ and carries on a 
considerable trade with the Punjab, consisting of exports of sugar and 
imports of salt. The place was originally know’n as Muhammadpur 
Zandiddr, but derives its present name from one Shdra, who built a 
market in Jahdngir’s reign. Held in 1794 by a Mardthd commandant, 
who fell under suspicion of intriguing with the Sikhs, Lakwa Ddda, 
the Mardthd governor, despatched George Thomas against the com- 
mandant. Thomas stormed the town, and cut to pieces the suspected 
parries. In 1S04, Colonel Burn was surrounded at Shdmh by an 
overwhelming force of Mardthds, but escaped from a desperate position 
through the opportune advance of Lord Lake. During the Mutiny of 
1857, the native taluUddr held the town bravely 'for the British, but 
fell at last gallantly defending his post against the insurgents of Th.vna 
Biiawan, Police station, post-office. A small house- tax is raised for 
police and conservancy purposes. 

Shd.llis^bdd. — Town m Farukhdbdd District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces; situated in lat. 27* 32' 15* n., and long. 79' 28" 40"* c., on the 
south bank of the Bun Gangd river, rS miles north-west of Fateh- 
garh town. Population (1881)8271, namely, Hindus, 4467; Muham- 
madans, 3S00 ; and Jains, 4. The town is composed of 33 muhallas 
or wards, which are divided into scattered groups by patches of 
cultivation. The wards consist as a rule of great clusters of mud 
huts, surrounding a few' large brick houses or hemming in a road. 
The principal thoroughfare is a long brick-paved street of mixed 
dwellings and shops, from which branch many narrow lanes. A small 
grain market opens on the south into a larger market-place, shaded by 
fine tamarind and nUn trees, Shamsibdd is no longer the scat of any 
important trade or manufacture; but prior to the introduction of English 
cloth, it was noted for its fine textures, known as tntiha and jhuna. 
Police station, post-office, school, and sardi (native mn). A small 
house-tax is raised for police and conservancy purposes. 

ShiUHSha (or Shimihupa , also called the Kadamta and the Kadaba- 
kola ). — Tributary of the Kdveri (Cauverj') nver, in Mj-sorc State. It 
rises in lat, 73* 25' .v., long. 77* 25' e., in Tdmkiir District near 
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Deverdy-durga, and flows in a southerly direction to join the K4\eri, 
in lat. 12" 19' N., long. 77* x8'e., just below the falls of Sivasamudaram, 
in Mysore District. In Tiimkur District its waters are utilized to form 
the great Kadaba tank ; and in Mysore District it is crossed by a dam 
or anicut 9 miles above Maddiir. This anicut has recently been 
rebuilt by the Public Works Department of hewn stone. It feeds the 
Maddiir tank, and supplies irrigation channels 12 miles in length, 
capable of irrigating 2240 acres, and yielding a revenue of ^^671. 

Shimshergaiy. — Village in Sylhet District, Assam ; situated in laL 
24" 43' N., and long. 91* 34' e. There is a considerable river trade, 
the exports being — rice, oil-seeds, molasses, sitalpati and bamboo mats; 
and the imports — piece-goods, pulses, spices, and tobacco. 

Shanor. — Petty State of the Sankheda Mehwis group, Rewa Kantha, 
Bombay Presidency. Area, 11} square miles, containing 6 villages. 
Estimated revenue, 01 3, of which ;£'i35 is paid as tribute to the 
Gdckwir of Baroda. The chief is a younger branch of the Mandwa 
family. 

Shdpur. — Petty State of the Halldr prant or division of Kithiiwar, 
Bombay Presidency . — See Suahpuu- 

Shdraddnudi (or Anakapalli ). — River in Vizagapatam District, 
Madras Presidency. Rises in the Mddgula Hills, and flowing south- 
west past Anakapalli and Kasimkota, enters the sea at Wattada. It is 
much used for irrigation, being crossed by six large anicuts. The total 
length of the river is about 45 miles. 

Shdxakpur. — Talml of Lahore District, Punjab, comprising the 
whole trans-Ravi portion of the District. Area, 88 7 square miles; 
towns and villages, 379 ; houses, 21,002 ; families, 25,033. Total 
population, 121,451, namely, males 66,485, and females 54,966. 
Classified according to religion, Muhammadans number 97,244 ; 
Hindus, 16,993; Sikhs, 17,210; and Christians, 4. Average density 
of j)oj)ulation, 137 persons per square mile. Of 379 towns and villages, 
316 contain less than five hundred inhabitants, 48 between five hundred 
and a thousand, and 15 between one and fiv’O thousand. Principal 
crops — wheat, barley, rice, Indian com, gram, and cotton. Revenue 
of the iahsUt 1,619. The administrative staff consists of a iahstUdr 
and presiding over i criminal and 2 civil courts; number of 

police circles {iMutU), 2; regular District and town police, 51 men; 
village watch or ruml police {(hauktdars), 102. 

Sharakpur. — Town in Lahore District, Punjab, and head-quarters 
of Sharakpur tcihiU; situated in lat. 31’ 27 ' n., and long. 74* 6' n., west 
of the Rdvi, and on the bank of the river Dcgh. Population (iSSi) 
*t595i namely, Muliammadans, 3S53 ; Hindus, 546; and Sikhs, 196. 
Municqial income (18S3-S4), ^^345, or .111 average of is. 6d. per head. 
The town is surrounded by a high and thick mud wall, intersected by 
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streets pa^ed with brick. The public buildings include the Sub'di\isional 
courts and offices, police station, school-house, and dispensary. The 
best rice produced in the District is grown in the neighbourhood of 
this town, on land irrigated from the Dcgh, Sharakpur is the only 
town of any importance in the trans-Ri\i tract of Lahore, and the 
centre of a considerable trade in local produce. 

Sharavati The Arro-ny ’). — River of Southern India, which rises 
in lat. 13® 44' N., long. 75* 11' E., at Ambu-tiriha in Shimoga District, 
M}sore State; flows in a north-westerly dirccuon through the District 
of Shimoga, and after breaking through the hne of the Western Ghdts 
by a sheer leap of 830 feet over the magnificent Falls of Gersoppa into 
a pool 350 feet deep, falls into the sea at Honawar in the Bombay 
District of North Kanara. In Shimoga Districr, rhe stream is crossed 
by 70 anicuts or dams, from which irrigation channels are drawn having 
an aggregate length of 26 miles. 

SharretalaL — TJ/uk or Sub-division of Travancorc State, Madras 
Presidency. Area, 129 square miles ; containing 38 haras or collections 
of villages. Population (1875) 114,931; (18S1) 113,704, namel>, 
males 56,204, and females 57,500, occupying 29,662 houses. Density 
of population, S8r persons per square mile. Hindus number 83,580 ; 
Christians, 26,416; Muhammadans, 3706; and Jews, 2. Of the total 
Christians, Roman Catholics number 15,738; S}rians, 10,600; and 
Protestants, 78. 

Shaxretalai. — Chief town of the Sharretalai fJ/uh of Travancore 
State, Jladras Presidency; situated m lat 9° 41' 30'' n, and long. 76* 
23' 20" E. Population (1871) 92 28 (among whom are many Chris- 
tians), dw elling in 2190 houses ; not separately returned in the Census 
Report of 1881. The town contains a pagoda, which is the scene of 
an annual festival; and a Sjro-Roinan Church, built about 1550 A.D. 

Shatal (S/iatuh). — Mountain pass in Bashahr (Bussahir) State, 
Punjab, on the road from Cliuara to Kuniwdr, o;er the southernmost 
ridge of the Himalayas. Lat. 31* 23' K, long, 78° 3' E. ilentioned 
by Thornton as dangerous on account both of the deep snow and cold 
wind. Elevation above sea-levcl, 15,555 feet. 

Shegdon. — Town in Akola District, Berar, and a station on the 
Nigpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, situated in 
lat. 20* 48’ X., and long. 76* 46’ e., 24 miles west of Akola town, and 
about It miles from Balipur and Khaingdon Pojiulation (iSSi) 
11,079, namely, males 5753, and females 5326 Hindus number 
9S94; Muhamnudans, to6s ; Jams, 72 ; Christians, 41; Pdr.sis, 7; 
and Jews, 3. Before the opening of the railway in 1SG3, Sheglon 
had little commerce ; but considerable supplies of cotton have of late 
been brought to the market here instead of to Kbimgaon, There 
arc several cotton presses, some under European superintendence. 
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Travellers’ bungalow, sa/di (native inn), and police station j Govern- 
ment school, and post-office. 

Shekhiwati. — Province or Division of Jaipur State, Rajputdna. — 
See Shaikhawati. 

Shekh Blldfn. — Sanatonum and mountains in Derd Ismail Khan 
and Bannu Districts, Punjab. — See Shaikh Budin. 

Shekobpura. — Ancient town in Hdfizdbad iahsily Gujranudla 
District, Punjab ; situated on the road between Hdfizdbid and 
Lahore, 22 miles from the former town. Contains a ruined fort, built 
by the Emperor Jahangir. Prince Dara Shekoh, grandson of Jahdngir, 
from whom the town probably derives its name, is said to have con- 
nected it by a cut with the Ait rii ulet, and this cut now forms the main 
channel of the stream. Under Ranjlt Singh, Shekohpura became the 
residence of one of his queens, Rdni Rdj Kauran, better known as 
Rani Nakdyan, whose cumbrous brick palace still remains the most 
conspicuous object m the town. After British annexation, the head- 
quarters of the District were fixed for a time at this spot , but since the 
removal of the civil station to Gujrdnudb, Shekohpura has possessed 
no importance of any sort, except as a resort for sportsmen About 
two miles distant from the town, is a large tank surrounded by handsome 
flights of steps, with a three-storied baradari m the centre. The tank, 
however — to fill which the cut from the Aik rivulet above mentioned 
lias made — is dry, and indeed is said to have never had iiater in it. 

A lofty watch-tower stands beside the tank. 

Shelld. — Petty State or confederacy in the Khdsi Hills, Assam ; 
presided over by four elective chiefs of equal authority, with the title of 
U'dhaddddrs. Population (1881) 6032 j revenue, .2^70. The natural 
products include oranges, pine-apples, and betel-nuts. Bamboos are 
worked into mats and baskets. Limestone is extensively quarned, and 
both coal and iron are found. Shelia has been for many years a station 
of the Welsh Calvinistic Mission, who maintain, several schools in which 
English and vernacular are taught, and also a girls’ school. 

ShendamangSllain. — Town in Namkal UMuk^ Salem • District, 
Madras Presidency. I^t. ii‘ 40' 30" N., long. 78“ 10' 20" e. Popula- 
tion (iSSi) 12,575, namely, males 5866, and females 6709, occupying 
2268 houses. Hindus number 11,6875 Muhammadans,' 683; and 
Christians, 205. A considerable amount of iron is smelted here. 

Shendtirjdna. — Town in Amrdoti District, Bcrar. — See Sexdur- 

JANA. 

ShendurtiL — Town in Khdndcsh District, Bombay Presidency; 
situated in Jak 20’ 39' n., and Jong. 75* 39' e,, 60 miles south-east of 
Dhuha, and 12 miles east of Pdchora station on the Great Indian 
i’cninsuU Railway. Population (rSSi) 5644. Hindus number 
45^fi i Muhammadans, 924; Jains, 12S ; Christians, 2 j and ‘ others,' 24* 
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Shcndurni was a grant inaJe to the family priest of the Peslnvi, Bijf 
Rdo, An annual Hindu fair is held here. Post-ofhcc. 

Shong'dha-wai {S/iin'da-zL't ), — A highly \cncrated pagoda in Ta\oy 
District, Tcnasserim Division, Loner Burma. — S iuK'Da-we, 

Sh^ng’-maw’ {SAin-marv), — Pagoda on Ta\ oy Point, Tcnasserim 
Division, Lower Burma. — S uin-maw. 

Sheng-miit-ti ( 5 /i/«-rwA//).~-Tlre most famous pagoda in Tavoy 
District, Tcnasserim Division, Lower Burma. — See Shin-muT'TI. 

Shenkotta. — Tii/ui or Sub-di\ision of Travancore State, Madras 
Presidency. Area, 65 square miles, containing 70 /:aras or collections 
of villages. Population (18S1) 30,477, namely, males 14,688, and 
females 15,789, occup)ing 8759 houses. Density of population, 469 
persons per square mile. -Hindus number 27,513 ; Jluhammadans, 
2145; Christians, 8ig. Of the Christians, Roman Catholics number 
386; Protestants,' 375 ; S)'Tians, 58. 

ShenkoUa. — Chief town of the Shenhotta /Jluk of Travancore 
Stale, Madras Presidency; situated in lat. S* 59' n , and long, tj’ 17' 
45* E., on the main road from Trevandrum and the South Travancore 
ports, across the Ghdls, to TinnevelU, from which place it is distant 
about 40 miles. Population {18S1) 7SS2, inhabiting 2214 houses. 
Several coffee estates ha\e been opened in the neighbourhood of 
Shenkotta, w'hich is an important centre of trade. 

Sheogdon. — Sub-division and town of .\.hmadnagar District, Bombay 
Presidency'. — See Shivcaom. 

Sheopur. — ^Town in Gwalior State, Central India . — See Seopur. 

Sber. — River of the Central Provinces, rising m iat. 22" 34' N., long. 
79® 44' E., near Khamarid in Seoni District, which, after a north- 
westerly course of 80 miles, falls into the Narbada (Nerbudda), in lat 
23* N., long. 79° lo' E., near the centre of Narsinghpur District. It is 
spanned by a fine stone bridge at Sondi Dongri m Sconi, which carries 
the Nagpur and Jabalpur road; and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway crosses it by a lattice girder bndge S miles east of Narsinghpur. 
Coal, but of no commercial value, has been found in the river-bed near 
Sihord m Narsinghpur. Principal aftluents — the Mdcha, Rewd, and 
Bani Rewd- 

SberoingiL — TtUui or Snb-duision of Travancore State, Madras 
Presidency. .\rca, 143 square miles, containing SS iaras or collections 
of villages. Population (iSSi) 87,072, namely, males 42. *93, and 
females 44,879, occupying 18,994 houses. Density of population, 609 
persons per square mile. Hindus number 72,029; Muhammadans, 
13,132 ; Christians, ign. Of the Christians, Roman Catholics number 
1S2S; Protesunts, 49; Syrians, 34. 

Sher All. — Port in North Kanara District, Bombay Presidency. — 
See SUIRALJ. 
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Travellers’ bungalow, sanii (nathe inn), and police station; Govern* 
nient school, and post-office. 

Shekh^wati. — Province or Division of Jaipur State, Rdjputdna. — 
See Shaikh AWAT i. 

Shekh. Biidin. — Sanatorium and mountains in Derd Ismail Khan 
and Bannu Districts, Punjab. — See Shaikh Budin. 

Shekohpura, — Ancient town in Hdfizdb-id iahllt Gujrdnndla 
District, Punjab ; situated on the road between Hdfizibdd and 
Lahore, 22 miles from the former town. Contains a ruined fort, bmlt 
by the Emperor Jahangir. Prince Dara Shekoh, grandson of Jahangir, 
from whom the town probably derives Its name, is said to have con- 
nected it by a cut \^ith the Aik rivulet, and this cut now forms the main 
channel of the stream. Under Ranjit Singh, Shekohpura became the 
residence of one of his queens, Rdni Rdj Kauran, better known as 
Rani Nakayan, whose cumbrous brick palace still remains the most 
conspicuous object in the town. After British annexation, the head- 
quarters of the District were fixed for a time at this spot ; but since the 
removal of the civil station to Gujranwdia, Shekohpura has possessed 
no importance of any sort, except as a resort for sportsmen. About 
two miles distant from the town, is a large tank surrounded by handsome 
flights of steps, with a ihree-storied daraddri in the centre. The tank, 
however — to fill which the cut from the Aik rivulet above mentioned 
was made — is dry, and indeed is said to have never had water in it. 
A lofty watch-tower stands beside the tank. 

Shelld. — Petty State or confederacy in the Khdsi Hills, Assam; 
presided over by four elective chiefs of equal authority, with the title of 
rvdkadiddrs. Population (i8Sr) 6052; revenue, The natural 

products include oranges, pine-apples, and betel-nuts. Bamboos are 
worked into mats and baskets. Limestone is extensively quarried, and 
both coal and iron are found, ShcUa has been for many j ears a station 
of the Welsh Calvinistic Mission, who maintain several schools in which 
English and vernacular are taught, and also a girls' school. 

Shendamaitgala.ni. — Town in Namkal Salem • District, 

^ladras Presidency. Lat, ii* 40' 30" x., long. 78* 10' 20" e. Popula- 
tion (1S81) 12,575, namely, males 5 866, and females 6709, occupying 
2268 houses. Hindus number 11,687; Muhammadans,' 6S3; and 
Christians, 205. A considerable amount of non is smelted here. 

Shendurjdna.~-Tovvn in Amrdoti District, Berar. — Se Senduk- 

JAXA. 

Shendumi. — Town in Khandesh District, Bombay Presidency; 
situated in lat. 20* 39' x., and long, 75* 39' E., 60 miles south-east of 
Dhulia, and 12 miles east of Pdchora station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Population (i83i) 5644. Hindus number 
4566 ; Muhammadans, 924 ; Jains, 128 ; Christians, 2 ; and ‘ others,' 24. 
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Sfjcndurni was a grant made to the family priest of the Peshwd, Bdjf 
Rdo. An annual Hindu fair is held here. Post-oflicc. 

SheBg‘-dba*wai A highly \encrated pagoda in Tavoy 

District, Tcnasscrim Division, Lower Burma. — Sc£ Siun-da-we. 

Sheng-maw (S/iin^marv). — Pagoda on Tavoy Point, Tenaasen’m 
Division, Lower Burmx — See Shin-maw. 

Sheng-mtlt-ti ;«£?/-//),— The most famous pagoda in Tavoy 

District, Tenasserim Division, Lower Burma. — See Shkv-mut-ti. 

Shenkotta. — or Sub-division of Travancore State, Madras 
Presidency. Area, 65 square miles, containing 70 1 ‘aras or collections 
of villages. Population (18S1) 30,477, namely, males 14,688, and 
females 15,789, occupying 8759 houses. Density of population, 469 
persons per square mde. Hindus number ^7,5r3 ; 3 fuftammacfans, 
2145; Christians, Si 9. Of the Christians, Roman Catholics number 
3S6; Protestants,' 375 ; Syrians, 58. 

Shenkotta. — Chief town of the Shenhotta /d/uk of Travancore 
State, Madras Presidency; situated in lat. 8* 59' n., and long. 77* 17' 
45* E., on the main road from Trevandrum and the South Travancore 
pons, across the Ghdts, to Tinnevelh, from which place it is distant 
about 40 miles. Population (iSSi) 7882, inhabiting 2214 houses. 
Several coffee estates have been opened in the neighbourhood of 
Shenkotta, which is an important centre of trade. 

Sheogdon. — Sub-di vision and town of Ahmadnagar District, Bombay 
Presidency. — See Shivgaon. 

ShBopur. — Town m Gwahor State, Central Jndja.^.Sr/ Seopur. 

Sher. — River of the Central Provinces, rising m lat. 22^* 34' n,, long. 
79* 44' E., near Khamand in Seonl District, which, after a north- 
westerly course of 80 miles, falls into the Narbada (Nerbudda), in lat. 
23* N , long. 79“ 10' E., near the centre of Narsinghpur District. It is 
spanned by a fine stone bridge at Sondi Dongri m Seonf, which carries 
the Nagpur and Jabalpur road, and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway crosses it by a lattice girder bridge 8 miles east of Narsinghpur. 
Coal, but of no commercial value, has been found in tiie river-bed near 
Sihord in Narsinghpur. Principal affluents — the Macha, Rewd, and 
Bani Rewd. 

SheraingU . — Tdluk or Sub-dntsion of Travancore State, Madras 
Presidency. Area, 143 square miles, containing 8S ^aras or collections 
of villages. Population (1S81) 87,073, namely, males 42,193, and 
females 44,879, occupjing 18,994 houses. Density of population, 609 
persons per square mile. Hindus number 72,029; ^^uhammadans, 
13,153 ; Christians, 1911. Of the Chnstians, Ronun Catholics number 
1S2S; Protestants, 49; Syrians, 34. 

Sher AIL — Port m North Kanara District, Bombay Presidency. — 
See SuiRAU. 
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Shorgfarh. — Tow a ia ChhAta /.t'tu/, Muttra (Mathura) DUtrlct, 
North-Westcra I'rovinccs ; situated ia lat. a?’ 46' 40“ x,, and loni?, 77' 
39* 5<>’* I'm bank of lltc Juaiaa (Jauuiaa), S miles north- 

east ofChhata town. Vopulatioa (tSSt) 4712. The town derues its 
name from a lar^e fort, now ia ruins, built by the Kaipcror Shcr Shah, 
The original :iV/<l/:JJrs of Shergarh were Palhans, from whom, with the 
e\ceptioa of a small share lield by a .Muhammadan descendant of the 
old family, the e»taie jxissed by purcliase to a wealthy banker, Seth 
Uobiad Das, and was devoted by him to the maintenance of the temple 
of Dwarakadis at Muttra. A small Imuse-tax is raised for police and 
conservancy purposCN 

Shergarh. — Ruined village in ShahaMd District, Rengal; situated 
in lat, 24** 4y’ 45" N., and long. S3* 46' 15" u., 20 miles south-west oi 
ixisseram. This spot was selected by Sher Shah as the site of a fortress 
soon after he had begun strengthening Ronr.vs, which he .akindoned 
on dUcoveriag the superior advantages of Shergarh, 

Shorghati. — Town and municiiuhty ia t>a).i District, Kcngal; 
sitiuated at the point where the Drand Trunk Ko,id crosses the 
Murahar, m lat. 24' 33' 24" x., and long, S4* 50* 2S'* k. Population 
(iSSt) 5Sf>2, lumcly, ilindus 3649, and Muhamnndans 2213. 
Municipal income (1SS3-S4), .^112, .all derived from tavatioa; avemge 
mcideuce, 4|d. per head. The town has declined in importance since 
the construction of the Hast Indian Railw.\y, There are still to be 
found here the descendants of skilled auis,ms, workers m bntss, wood, 
and iron. When Shenghatt formed part of the District of R.imgarh it 
was known as a centre of crime, vvhtch led to the appointment of a 
specul Joint M.igistr,\te in 1814. 

Sherkoh — ^Town in Pijiuur (Ihjuor) District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces; situated in lat. 29* 19' 25"* .x., and long. 7S* 38^ lo" K., on the 
l*ank of the Kho river. Population (iSSr) 1 5,087, namely, males 7428, 
and fenulcs 7659, Muhamm.idans number 10,213; llimlus, 4756: 
and J.vins, iiS. Sherkot was formerly the head-cpurlers of Dhampur 
AitsiV, and is still the lesidence of a powerful K.ijpui famdv, owncis of 
the Shtikot estate, w hose handsome palace, with two llmdu tcmplc' 
attached, stands just outside the town on the north-west. 'Phe princip'd 
places of business .vre the Kotra .and Sherkot — the former a wule 

briek-iwved rvudw.i\, standing on high gtovmd, and tlauked with good 
shops; the latter a long itrvgular and narrow street m which two i.vrts 
c,in sc.ueel) pass e.ich otlur. ’Phe town has .v considerable traile m 
sugar, and is noted for its manuficture of cmbivuderevl cariH.t>. 'Phe 
public buildings nulude a poUee station, post-otliee, di't'ensarv, 
.\i'g!o-\v, macular sehool, and i,.’/-.:/ or lutive inn. 'Phe iHilice .md 
consciv.uKj airangeiuents of the town .ue provided for by •» 
home-uv, jiwldmg about ^420 amuiall^. 
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Shennidevi {ShtranmaMdri i). — ^To\\n in Ambdsamudaram tibtk^ 
TinnevcUi District, Madras Presidency; situated in lat. 8* 40* 40" n., 
and long. 77* 35* 13" E., on the Timbraparni river, 12 niilcs west of 
Tinnevehi. Formerly head-quarters of the tdluk of the same name ; at 
present residence of the Head Assistant Collector of the District. 
Population (tS8i) 7624; number of houses, r738. Hindus number 
7191 ; Muhammadans, 61 ; and ‘others,’ 372. 

Sheroda. — State in Kdthidndr, Bombay Presidency. — Sf« Shiroda. 

SherpuT. — Town in Zanidniah Ghazlpur District, North- 

Western Provinces; situated in lat, 25* 34' 40" n., and long, 83° 50' E., 
on a large island formed by the Ganges, ro miles east of Ghdzfpur, 
and J7 miles north-west of Zamdniab tonn. Population (1881) 9030, 
namely, Hindus 8756, and Muhammadans 274. Number of houses, 
1787. Although returned as one town in the Census, Sherpur itself is 
dhided into two parts, and also includes three outl>ing agricultural 
■villages. Village school. 

Sherpur. — ^Town and municipality in Bogra District, Bengal. Lat. 
24* 40' 20" N., long. Sg"* 28' 20’ E. Population (1881) 399 r, namely, 
Hindus 2712, and Muhammadans 1279. Municipal income {1883-84), 
^390, of which .^£”298 Was derived from taxation ; average incidence of 
taxation, is. 8|d. per head. Though the number of Hindus is so great, 
the town is surrounded on all sides by Muhammadan places of worship, 
which are held in much esteem. The proportion of bnck-built houses 
is unusually large, and the principal landholders of the District reside 
here. But it is as a place of historical interest that Sherpur is 
most deserving of notice. It is mentioned m the Ain-i-Akbari, 1595 
A.D., as the site of a fort called Salimnagar, in honour of Salim, the son 
of .\kbar, afterwards famous as the Emperor Jahingfr. It also figures 
in the writings of other Muhammadan historians as an important 
frontier post, previous to the conquest of South-Eastern Bengal, and 
the establishment of the Government at Dacca. These writers always 
refer to the place as Sherpur Murchd, to distinguish it from another 
Sherpur in Jlaimansmgh ; and it is marked on Van den Broucke's Map 
(1660) as ‘Ceerpoor Mirts.’ Rajd Man Singh, Akbar’s Hindu general, 
is said to have built a palace at Sherpur ; and it is very probable that 
he would make use of so convenient a centre, from which to dominate 
Southern Bengal, and particularly Jessor, which then included a 
large part of the present District of Pabnd, and was held by the rebel 
tamlndSr^ Rdjd Prttdpdditya, against whom Man Singh specially directed 
his arms. 

Sherpur.^ — ^Town and municipality in Maimaosingh District, Bengal, 
Lat. 25* o' 58’ N., long. 90* 3' 6' E ; lies between the rivers Shirl and 
Mirghl, about half a mile from the former and i mile from the latter, 

9 niilcs north of Jamalpur. Population (iSSt) S710, including the 
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suburbs of Ndrdyanpur and Barukpiri. Sluhammadans number 
4467 ; Hindus, 4161 ; and ‘others,' 82. Jlunicipal income (1883-84)1 
^456, of which ;;^383 was derived from taxation; average incidence 
of taxation, io|d per head. There is no water carriage to the town, 
and even water for drinking and household purposes is obtained solely 
from tanks. Sherpur contains a fine Hindu temple ; its buildings in 
general are in bad repair, and the place has a decayed and neglected 
appearance. Police station, post-office, piunsif^s court, and a good 
school. Considerable river trade. In 2876-77, the registered e.xports 
comprised 27,100 maunds of jute (mostly sent to Ndrayanganj), 35,100 
inatinds of rice and paddy, and 30,600 mcnmds of mustard seed ; the 
imports included European piece-goods, valued at und 1200 

maunds of betel-nuts. Owing to an alteration in the system of trade 
registration, no later statistics are available- A weekly newspaper, the 
C/iam Bartta, is published at Sherpur, the proprietor being one of the 
leading Hindu zamlnddrs. 

Sherpur. — Sub-division and town of Khindesh District, Bombay 
Presidency.— S hirpur. 

Sher Shd,h. — Large village m Mdltdn pistrict, Punjab ; situated in 
lat 30" 6' 45" N., and long 71° 20' e., upon the Chendb riven Until 
the opening of the Indus Valley State Railway in 1879, Sher Shah was 
the terminus of the line from Miiltdn, and the port of the steam flotilla 
that plied to Kardchi (Kurrachee), 

Shervardyar Malai, — Hdls in Salem District, JIadras Presidency. 
— See Shevaroy. 

Shetruuja (i'a/rwr/r'iryw). Place of Jain pilgrimage in Pdlitana, 
Gujardt, Bombay Presidency.— .Sec PalitaKa Town. 

Shevaroy. — Hill range m Salem District, Madras; situated between 
1 1* 43' and It’ 55' N. lat , and between 78’ 13' and 78' 24' 30' e. long. 
The hills occupy a total area of 151-67 square miles, with a plateau 
of about 20 square miles ; a high plateau (Yeicaud) on the southern 
])ortion of the eastern block of about 10 square miles; and plateaux 
(Pdliyiir and Nagaliir) on the east and we 5 t sides of the Green Hills. 
The last-named form the western portion of the Shevaroys, and arc 
separated from the eastern portion by the valley of the Vanniar- 
Avctage elevation, 4500 feet ; highest point in the Green Hills, 5410 
feet above the sea. The total population of the hiils was returned in 
rSSi at 10,513. 

Three regular or passes lead to the table-lands — (t) the Salem 
Rhit, on the south, which commences at the fifth milestone from Salem, 
about 5} miles long, is the favourite ghdt pass, as coolies arc more 
easily obtained; it is in some parts very steep: (2) the Ahidr ^hdt 
toninjcnrcs at the Shevaroy Hdls stHton on the .Madws Railway south- 
west line; the distance by it to Ycrcaud is about it miles: (3) the 
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Malldpuram j^/hU on ihe north j distance from Malldpuram station on 
the Madras Railway south-west line to Yercaud, about 19 miics. This 
is of easy gradient for the first 9 miles, but >ery steep in its ascent 
to the Nagaliir plateau. Besides these well-hnown the hills are 
accessible by footpaths from many other points. 

The native inhabitants of the plateau and slopes consist of Velldlars 
or Malaydlis. {See Salem District.) Their former mode of cuUhation 
was kwiuiri or nomadic tillage, which consists in clearing and burning a 
piece of forest or jungle, after which the soil is turned up ^\ith a hoe 
and sown ; the next year this land is abandoned for a fiesh spot. This 
system, however, has been put a stop to by the Forest Department as 
it was extremely destructive. The number of Malaydhs inhabiting the 
hills is not known, but they arc supposed to be increasing, looking to 
the amount of re\enue received from tliem. 

Monumental remains arc common, and consist of cairns or cromlechs, 
much resembling those found on the Nilgins. The present inhabitants 
has e no traditions relating to them. 

The segetation does not differ materially from that of other hill 
ranges of Southern India. The base of the Shes-aroy mountains is 
covered ssnth the common forms of vegetation found in the adjoining 
low country. The middle region is clothed with a zone of bamboo 
jungle, which ascends to a height of about 3000 feet, where it abruptly 
tcrniinatcs. Teak, blackwood, and sandal-wood are also found, in 
favourable situations, up to this elevation. The teak, in a stunted form, 
is met with on the mountain plateau at an elevation of 4500 feet. The 
soil and climate seem to be peculiarly adapted for gardening operations. 
Among imported plants which thriv c readily may be mentioned the pear, 
loquot, peach, apple, guava, strawberry, plantain, citron, orange, lime, 
lemon, and Brazil cherry. The Australian acacias, cucal)ptus, and the 
casuarina grow ; the silk oak (G rev idea robusta) Nourishes. Cinclionahas 
been introduced, and is thriv ing. The coffee-plant w as naturah’zed in these 
hills about forty )cars ago by Mr. Cockbum, late of the Madras Civil 
Service; and in 1S83 the total area taken up by planters was about 
10,000 acres, of which, however, only about one-half was cultivated. 
The number of coffee plantations is neatly 300. q'he tea-plant grows 
luxuriantly, though it has not yet (1SS3) been cultivated with a view to 
the manufacture of tex Oranges are common, especially the Seville 
and sweet varieties. The lemon, lime, and shaddock succeed cquallv 
well • 

The most common animals arc the leojiard, bear, wild hog, j'ungfc- 
shcep, mousc-deer, hy.-ena, jackal, jungle-cat, hare, etc. Tigers axe 
sometimes met with. A few bison exist on the neighbouring hills, but 
of late years have not been seen on the Shevaroys. Among birds may 
be mentioned the jungle and spur fowl, partridge, quail, wild pigeon, 
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woodcock, and snipe. Cobras, vipers, scorpions, and centipedes are 
seldom found. 

When the Shevaroys first began to attract notice forty years ago, the 
Government revenue derived from the whole of the hill villages was 
^35 yearly, which by 1883 had increased to upwards of ;^8oo. The 
great present want is a cart road from Salem, and the improvement of 
the interior roads. The revenue from coffee land is about ^£^500, and 
from land under native cultivation, ^^300. A small detachment" of 
police from Salem District is stationed on the hills. A Deputy iahsildar 
resides at Yercaud, and the Salem visits the place once every 

three months to decide suits. There are European residents at Yercaud, 
and visitors resort to the station for the hot weather and holidays; 
accommodation is scarce. Church, post-office, dispensary, reading- 
room, club, and hotel. 

The principal localities on the Shevaroys are Yercaud, the Green 
Hills, Nagaliir, Pdliyilr, Pilttipddi, Maramangalani, and the Talasholay 
spur, 

Yercaud (Yerkddu) is the oldest and largest European settlement 
in the hills. It is situated on that portion of the plateau nearest to 
the town of Salem The land in the valleys is undulating, and a great 
portion of It is already under coffee cultivation. The hill peaks are 
for the most part bare of soil, and the steep slopes are covered with 
low jungle. 

The Green Hills are higher than any other portion of the range, and 
vary from 4500 to 5400 feet above sea-level. They differ much in 
appearance from any other portion of the Shevaro)S. The tops of the 
hills are rounded, and covered only with grass and low stunted shrubs ; 
the ravines are wooded, as on the Nflgiris (Neilgherries). The rounded 
and undulating appearance of this portion of the Shevaroys contrasts 
markedly with the rugged peaks and wooded slopes about Yercaud. 
This difference is due chiefly to the Green Hills being capped with 
laterite, in some places of considerable thickness. Several coffee 
plantations have been opened by Europeans and Eurasians upon the 
Green Hills ; and there is a fine expanse of table-land, partly under 
cultivation by the hill tribes, which has been pointed out as a site 
well adapted for a sanitarium for European troops. This site occupies 
about 250 acres of land, and appears to be eminently suited or 
building. 

The Shevaroy rapgc possesses a very equable climate. Parta 'ing 
as it docs of both monsoons, the rainfall is considerable, being an 
annual average of from 63 to 70 inches, or double that of the ramml 
on the surrounding plains. The moisture of the ah h tolerably 
constant during the year. In a room without fire, and with open 
windows, the thermometer seldom stands below 6 $* F., and rarely 
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rises above 75* F. in the hottest months. A malarious type of fever 
occasionally prevails, but it is chiefly confined to the planters and 
others who live in, or visit, the jungles at the lower elevations. It is 
not improbable that some forms of disease, which are aggravated by 
the climate of the Nilgiris, may be treated with benefit on the Sheva- 
roys, such as rheumatism, affections of the liver, bowel complaints, etc. 

Shidr. — Mountain pass in Bashahr (Bussahir) State, Punjab, over a 
southward spur of tlie Himdlayas, which bound Kundwdr to the south. 
Lat 31* 19' N., long. 77* 58* E. (Thornton). Magnificent prospect 
from the summit, embracing the Chor Mountain and the peaks of 
Jaronotri. Elevation above sea-level, 13,720 feet. 

Shibi{A/^/). — Village in Tdmkiir Distnct, Mysore State j 15 miles 
north of Tumkiir town. Population (1881) 177, Celebrated for a 
temple of Vishnu, after his name of Nara-sinha, erected by three brothers 
in the beginning of this century. It is a plain structure, surrounded 
by a high stone wall. The annual festival, held for 15 days from the 
full moon in the month of Mdgh, is attended by 10,000 people, and 
supplies the occasion for a great deal of trade. 

SMdhpur. — ^Town in Baroda State . — Sa Sidhpur. 

Shi-gun. — Village in the Ta-pun township of Hcn2ada District, 
Pegu Division, Lower Burmx Station on the Ira wadi State Railway. 
Population {1878) 1789 ; not returned separately m the Census Report 
of 1S81. 

Shikdrpur. — British District m Smd, Bombay, lying between 27 
and 29® N. lat., and between 67' and 70* n long. Bounded on the 
north by Baliichistdn, the Upper Sind Frontier District, and the rner 
Indus; on the east by the Native States of Bahdwalpur and Jaisalmir 
(Jeysulmere) ; on the south by Khairpur State and the Sehwin Sub- 
division of Kardchi (Kurrachee) District ; and on the west by the 
Khirthar Mountains. Area, 10,001 square miles. Population <iS8i) 
853,986. The District comprises the 4 Sub-divisions of Rohri, 
SUKKUR, LarkhaN-V, and Meiiar. The administratne head-quarters 
are at SiUKARPUR Town, which is also the most populous place in the 
District; but their transfer to Sukkur has been approved by Govern- 
ment, and will shortly take place. 

Physical Aspects . — The general aspect of Shikdrpur District is that 
of a vast alluvial plain, broken only at Sukkur (Sakkar) and Rohri by 
low limestone hills, which tend to preserve a permanent bank for the 
Indus at those places. Towards the west, in the Mehar and Laikhina 
Sub-divisions, rises the Khirthar range, with an extreme elevation of 
upwards of 7000 feet, forming a natural boundary' between Shikarpur 
and Baliichistdn. Large patches of salt land, known as Aj/jr, occur 
frequently, especially in the upper part of the District ; and towards 
the Jacobdbad frontier, barren tracts of day, and ridges of sandhUls 
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covered with caper and thorn jungle, constitute a distinctive feature in 
the landscape. The desert portion of the Rohri Sub-division, known 
as the Registhdn, possesses extensive sandhills, bold in outline and 
often fairly wooded. The forests of Shikarpur cover a total area of 
207 square miles. 

Mistofy. — The Districts of Upper Stnd can hardly be said to have a 
history separate from that of the whole Province. Before the Muham- 
madan invasion, in 7 12 a.d., this portion of Sind was ruled by a Brdhman 
race, with their capital at Aror (or Alor), 5 miles distant from the 
modern town of Rohri, Shikarpur continued for some time a depen- 
dency of the Ummayid dynasty, and subsequently of the Abassides. 
In conjunction with the rest of Sind, it was conquered by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, about 1025 a.d. ; but his rule was of short duration, being 
replaced, about 1032, by the Siimra dynasty. The latter was succeeded 
in its turn by the Samma family, and this again by the Arghuns ; for 
an account of all of which, see the article on Sind. 

Upper Sind does not come into any prominence till the accession to 
power of the Kalhora dynasty, in the early part of the rSth century. 
Previous to this, the country, which had been annexed in 1591-92 to 
the Delhi Empire by Akbar, >vas ruled by a succession of governors ; 
and a powerful tribe, the Ddddputras, had arisen and displaced the 
Mahars, an influential clan, w-hose chief town was then at Lakhi, 9 
miles south-east of Shikdrpur town. These Mahars bad themselves 
some time before driven out the Jatois, a race of Baliichis, in a manner 
thus described by Captain (now Major-General) Sir E. G. Goldsmid, in 
his historical memoir of Shikdrpur, written in 1854 : — 

‘There were seven brothers of the tribe (Mahars) in Ubauro, near the 
present Bahdwalpur frontier, of whom one, by name Jaisar, not finding 
a residence with his near kindred to accord with his views of indepen- 
dence, turned his steps to Bukkur (Bakkar), then occupied by the noted 
Mahmud, governor, under Shdh Beg Arghiln, of the fort in 1541 a.d. 

‘The Jatois, a race of Baldchfs, held the country on the west bank 
of the river between Burdika and Ldrkhdna, This included the 
town of Lakhi, then a flourishing place, so called from Lakhu, as 
Gosarji was from Gosar, and Adamji from Adam Jatoi. Jaisar crossed 
the river and took up his abode among the villages of this people. 
The Mahars and their new comrades disagreed ; but the former had a 
fnend at court, one Musa Khdn Mchr, who was a man of influence with 
Mahmud, and obtained the assistance of some hundred men to quell 
the disturbance, by asserting the rights of lus own side. The con- 
sequence • ■ . • 

country. ' • ‘ 
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GovcraractiL The Jatots obtained the northern allotment, from Mehldni 
to Biirdika, on payment, however, of the customary land-tax. Jaisar 
Khan remained at Lakhi, which thus became, as it were, his property ; 
and at his death, his son Akil, in conjunction with a brother, Bakkar, 
and a cousin, Wadera Sujan Khdn, determined on building a new town 
to replace the old one. The fort which they erected may still be 
traced. Sujan also built a village called Mariilo, after his son Mani, 
now known as Wazirdbdd, from Shah Wall, the Wazir of Ahmad Shdh 
Duiani, whose perquisite it in after years became. 

But the Mahars had to contend with the Ddiidputras, who were by 
profession both warriors and weavers. The results of the contest, and 
consequent foundation of the city of Shikarpur. are thus narrated by 
General Sir F. G. Goldsmid ‘The weavers (Ddiidputras) appealed to 
spiritual authoritv, as represented in the person of Pir Sultdn Ibrdhim 
Shdh, whose tomb still bears testimony to the fact of his existence. 
He was a holy man of eminence, and numbered the Mahars, as well 
as their opponents, among his disciples, and he moreover himself 
resided at Lakhi. He took up the cause of the appellants, and 
eventually obtained permission for them to resume their hunting in 
the Shikdrgahs, from which they had been warned off by the .Mahars. 
Again, however, they were stopped, and again did they seek the Pir 
for redress. The Mahars were summoned a second time, and ordered 
to desist. They remonstrated, and finally informed their venerable 
mentor that they would never spare the intruders till they had exter- 
minated the whole body, or at least driven them from the vicinity 
of the Shikirgah, adding, “If >ou wish to be their comrade, good, 

^^‘B^ed and distressed, the Pir bethought liim of the final resource 
in such cases. He invoked curses on the rebelling Mahars, and 
blessin'^s upon the oppressed Ddiidputras. He told his prot^sii that 
they were as the iron sickle, and their enemies as grass or chaff, and 
promised them the victor)- in the event of an engagement 'Ihe plot 
prospered. The crisis drew on, and the battle became inevitable. 
According to the story of the sons of Daiid, their ancestors on this 
^Kcasion could only muster a force of 300 or 400 fighting men, while 
their opponents numbered 12,000. A sanguinary conflict ensued on 
the meeting of the hostile forces, which, after the most determined 
endeavours*’ on cuher side, eventually terminated m favour of the 
Ddiidputras, who were left masters of the field. Strange to sa>, while 
some 3000 dead bodies of Mahars strewed the ground, but few were 
killed on the side of the victors. A vigorous pursuit succeeded this 
ictoo’. If known that the wealthy zJtAnJdrs of Lakhi had IjkJts 
of rupees concealed in that aty. Thither went the Daildputras; and 
It IS by no means unlikely that, on this ivanicular occasion, they found 
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means of improving the condition of their financial and commissariat 
departments. 

‘The Pi'r received his successful pupils with as much mundane 
satisfaction as could be expressed by so holy a man. He congratulated 
them, and, mounting his palfrey,’ continues General Goldsmid, ‘he 
led the weavers to the scene of their exploits. He halted at the 
ground on which now stands the commercial capital of Upper Sind. 
Muttering some mysterious words, uhich immediately instilled a dramatic 
awe into the hearts of the bystanders, he raised his hand high in the 
air, and gracefully dropped an iron nail, uhich had long been held 
there unnoticed. The nature of the movement brought the point well 
into the earth. It remained transfixed in an admirable position for the 
chief performer of the play He pointed to the instrument upon which 
all eyes were drawn. “ Here,” said the Pir, “let a city be built, and let 
it bear the distinguished name of Shikdrpur ! ” The air rang with shouts, 
and the proceedings terininated in the usual manner on such occasions. 
The jungle was cut and cleared ; neighbours were summoned, 
threatened, and cajoled , the work proceeded with vigour and rapidity, 
and by degrees a tou n appeared. The toivn in due course became a 
city, noted for the wealth and enterprise of its merchants, the size and 
business of its bdzdr^ a hot-bed of intrigue, debauchery, briberj’, 
oppression, evil-speaking, and many other kinds of corruption; and so 
passed away the years till the dawn of the i8th century.’ 

The Kalhoras had, during the 17th century, been gradually laying 
the foundation of their subsequent sovereignty in Sind, and the career 
of Yar Muhammad, the first ruler of this line, is thus described by 
Goldsmid . — ‘ Mfrza Bakhtawar Klidn, son of Mfrza Panni, was ruler of 
Siwi, and held a large tract on the west bank of the Indus, in the en- 
virons of Shikdrpur. Yar filuhammad, associated with Rdjd Likkl and 
litas Khdn Brahui, recommenced aggressive measures by a movement 
m the country bordering on the Manchhar Lake. He possessed himself 
of Saintdni, expelling the Panhwars and their head-man, Kaisar; and 
despatched his brother, Mfr Muhammad, to extend his acquisitions by 
a diversion m an opposite quarter. His objects ivere achieved with 
skill and rapidity. His career of conquest made lUas leave him. 
“You ha\e no need of me, heaven is on your side; that suffices,” 
said the rough BrahuL Kandidro and Ldrkhdna were taken, among 
less important places. The latter had been held by Mdlik Aid Bakhsh, 
brother of Bakhtawar. The ^lirza, upon these reverses, appealed to 
the Shdhzdda in Mdltdn, Moiz-ud-din (afterwards Jalidndar Sbdh), nho 
no sooner heard the report than he turned to the scene of disturbance. 
'Ihen Bakhtawar’s heart misgave him, for he did not wish to seethe 
country entrusted to his charge overrun by the troops of his master. 
He had probably private and particular reasons for the objection 
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unknown to the historian. He prayed the prince to withhold his 
march, and on the refusal of his request, had actually the audacity to 
oppose the advancing hosts. He was slain, and Moiz-ud-din repaired to 
Bukkur. V 4 r Muhammad does not appear to ha\e suffered se\erely 
for his offences ; on the contrary, the Shdhzada came gradually round 
to favour his views of aggrandizement. One after another, new 
governors were appointed for Siwi, which Province in course of time 
was handed over to the Wakils of the Kalhoras. Ydr Muhammad 
received the impenal title of Khuda Ydr Khdn.* 

The reigns of tlie several Kalhora princes will be found described 
in some detail m the section treating of the history of the Province. 
During the Talpur rule, various parts of Upper Sind, such as 
Biirdika, Rdpar, the town of Sukkur, and other places, which were 
dependencies of the Durdni kingdom, had, between the 5 cars 1809 
and 1824, been gradually annexed to the possessions of the Khairpur 
Mirs, Sohrdb, Rustam, and Mubdrak. Shikdrpur was the only spot 
that remained to Afghdnistdn ; and that town eventually came into the 
peaceable possession of the Mirs in 1834, at a time when Abdiil 
Mansdr Khdn was governor of the place, and when the bikhs were 
said to be contemplating an attack upon iL Goldsmid thus refers 
to this arcumstance in his memoir. — ‘Three or four months after 
the departure of Rahim Dit Khdn, it began to be rumoured that the 
Sikhs were contemplating an attack upon Shikdrpur. At this time the 
Chevalier Ventura was with a force at Derd Ghdzi Khan. The Mfrs 
of Sind — Karam and Murdd Ali of Haidardbdd, and Sohrdb, Rustam, 
and Mubdrak of Khairpur — seeing that it would be of great advantage 
that they should at this juncture take the city into their own hands, 
deputed the Nawdb Wall Muhammad Khdn Lughiri to dispossess the 
Afghdns, and cany out the wishes of his masters. The Nawdb com* 
menced by wTiting to Abdiil Mansiir several letters to the following 
effect ; — 

‘“Undoubtedly the Sikhs did wish to take Shikdrpur, and were 
approaching for that particular purpose. Its proximity to the Mi'rs* 
possessions in Sind made it very inconvenient for them that it should 
fall into the hands of this people; moreover, the capture of the 
place, under the circumstances, would be disgraceful, or at least 
discrcdiuble, and it was the part of wise men to apply a remedy in 
time when available. The Afghans were not m a iwsmon to oppose 
the coming enemy; their Sardirs in Khorasan were m the habit of 
eating superior mutton, Peshdwar rice, luscious grapes, raisins, delicious 
cold melons, seedless pomegranates, and nch comfits, and of drinking 
iced water ; it was on account of this application of cold to the body 
that a martial and lordly spirit possessed them, which it is not the 
property of heat to impart. It was, moreover, necessary’ to the well- 
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In 1833, during the Talpur rule, Shdh Shiija, the dethroned Afghdn 
monarch, made an CNpedition into Upper Sind to recover Iu5 lost 
territory. He marched w ith a force rid Balidwalpur towards Shikdrpur. 
He \^as met near Khairpur by Kazim Shdh, the former governor of 
Shibdrpvir, and escorted to the city VMlh ail honour, where he was to 
stay forty da>s and receive 40,000 rupees (;^4ooo). But though he 
took the money, he did not leave at the appointed time. Public feeling 
in Sind ran high. Those \\ho declared for the Shdh on the west 
bank were taken under his especial protection. He appointed local 
officials, and commenced legislating for his Sindian /ro/rges, treating 
them in the light of subjects. The climax was a burst of indignation 
from the offended Mfrs, and a rising of their Baluch retainers. A 
Baluch army, under Mfrs Mubdrak and Zangi Khdn, crossed the river 
at Rohri, and took up a position at Sukkur, while Shdh Shuja despatched 
a force of 2000 men under his lieutenant, Samandhar Khdn, to 
meet it. The Mirs had been drawn up near the Ldldwdh Canal, 
which the Shdh’s general attacked, throwing the Baluchis into instant 
confusion, and ultimately defeating them. This victory resulted in the 
payment to the Shdh by the Mirs of 4 /JMs of rupees (say .;^4o.ooo), 
and 50,000 rupees (^£5000) for his officers of State, while 500 camels 
were made over for the king’s use. The Shah subsequently marched 
on his expedition against Kandahdr, but being defeated by Dost 
Muhammad, he retreated to Sind and proceeded to Haidardbdd, where 
he obtained sufficient money from the Mirs to enable him to return to 
Ludhldna, in the Punjab. 

In 1S43, conquest of the Province by the British, all Northern 

Sind, with the exception of that portion held by the Khairpur AH 
Murdd Talpur, was formed into the Shikdrpur CoIIcctorate and the 
Frontier District In the previous year (1842), the towns of Sukkur, 
Bukkur, and Rohri had by treaty been ceded to the British in per- 
petuity. In 1851, 2ilir AU Murad Talpur of Khairpur was, after a full 
and public inquiry', convicted of acts of forgery and fraud, in unlawfully 
retaining certain lands and territoncs which belonged of right to the 
British Government The forgery’ consisted in his having destroj ed a 
leaf of the Kurdn in which the Naunahar, concluded in 1842 between 
himself and his brothers, Mirs Nasir and Mubarak Khdn, was written, 
and having substituted for it another leaf, in which the word ‘village' 
was altered to ‘ district,’ by which he fraudulently obtained possession 
of several large districts instead of vilbges of the same name. On ist 
January 1832, the Governor-General of India (Marquis Dalhousie) 
issued a proclamation depriving the Mir of the districts wrongfully 
retained, and degrading him from the rank of Rais (or Lord Para- 
mount). Of the districts so confiscated, Ubauro, Buldika, Mirpur, 
Saiddbad, and other parts of Upper Sind on the left bank of the Indus, 
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now forming the greater part of the Rohri Sub-division, were added to 
the Sbikarput CoUectorate. 

Pcpulaiion. — The population of Shik^rpur District, according to the 
Census of 1872, numbered 776,227; and according to that of 1881, 
852,986, scattered over an area of 10,001 square miles, inhabiting 6 
towns and 1367 villages, and dwelling in 1 37*702 houses. Total 
increase of population in the nine years, 76,759, or g'SS percent. The 
Census of 1881 gives the following results : — Persons per square mile, 
85*2; villages per square mile, o'J3; persons per village, 621; and 
persons per house, 6*1. Classified according to sex — males number 
461,033, and females 391,953; proportion of males, 5405 per cent. 
Classified according to age, there were — under 15 years, boys 189,272, 
and girls 153,962; total children, 343,234, or 40 per cent.: 15 years 
and upwards, males 271,761, and females 237,990 ; total adults, 
509,751, or 60 per cent, of the population. 

As regards religious distinctions, Shikarpur is an essentially Muham- 
madan District, the Census show'ing a total of 684,275 Muhammadans, 
as against 93,341 Hindus. The Muhammadans include 679,132 
Sunnis, 5142 Shi£s, and i Wahdbi. Divided into tribes, there were 
132,301 Baluchis, 6539 Pathdns, 13,158 Sayyids, 17,313 Shaikhs, 
492,733 Sindhis, 22,231 ‘other' Muhammadans, The Hindus 
include 3336 Brdhmans, 271 Rajputs, 77,491 Lohdnas, and 12,243 
‘other’ Hindus; 5892 are returned as aboriginal tribes; while 736 
Christians, 64 Pdrsis, 9 Jews, 68,655 Sikhs, 6 Buddhists, and 8 Brahmos 
complete the total. 

As regaids occupation, the male population is divided by the Census 
into the following main grou ps : — ( i ) Professional class, including civ il and 
military, 7124; (2) domestic servants, inn and lodging-housekeepers, 
5305 ; (3) commercial class, including bankers, merchants, carriers, etc , 
8866; (4) agricultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, 165,440; 
(5) industrial class, including all manufacturers and artisans, 55* 174 > (^) 
indefinite and non-productive class, comprising general labourers, male 
children, and persons of unspecified occupation, 2x9,124. 

Of the 1373 towms and villages in the District, 468 contain less than 
two hundred inhabitants; 431 between two and five hundred; 251 
between five hundred and one thousand; 161 between one and two 
thousand; 43 between two and three thousand; 12 between three and 
five thousand; 3 between five and ten thousand; 2 between ten and 
fifteen thousand ; and 2 between twenty and fifty thousand. The chief 
towns are— Shikari’UR, population (1S81) 42,496; Sukkor, 27,389! 
Larkhana, 13,188; Romri, 10,224; Kambar, 6133; and Garhi 
Yasin*, 5541, The above-named six towns, together with GhOTKI, 
population 3240; RatoDero, 3170; UiivURo, 2267; Mciiar, i 944J 
and Khairvur Nat iiesiiah, are municipalities: total income (1S83-S4), 
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^28,488 j incidence of tx\ation varied from S\d. to 5s. ajd. per head 
in different toi^ns. 

A^culturf . — Agriculture supported (1881) 465,522 persons, or 54*58 
per cent, of the population; only 181,679 were agricultural workers. 
In 1883-84, in the Government villages of the District, 660,016 acres 
were cultivated land bearing assessment and In occupation ; 336,354 
acres were fallow ; while 242,739 acres, though cultivable and assessed, 
were not in occuiiation. The area under actual cultivation was 579,527 
acres, of which 113,7x5 acres were twice cropped. Cereals and millets 
occupied 512,570 .acres, of which nearly half, or 234,617 acres, were 
under rice; pulses, 110,912 acres; orchards, 4235 acres, drugs and 
narcotics, 3460 acres, chiefly tobacco ; sugar-cane, 726 acres ; oil-sceds, 
44,883 acres; indigo, 2780 acres; fibres, 7985 acres, nearly all under 
cotton; and ‘other’ products, 5691 acres. The prices of agricultural pro- 
duce, per///<7ttffi/of8o lbs., rulingduring 1883-84, were as follows — wheat, 
5s. yd.; barley, 3s.; best rice, 6s. lo^d , common rice, 5s. id.; bajta 
(Pennisetum typhoideum), 3s. 3id.; (Sorghum vulgarc), 3s, i^d.; 
gram, 3s. lod.; salt, 5s. lod., flour, 6s. 6Jd.; diU (split-peas), 6s. 4fd.; 
ghiy jQ2, 9s. ojd. The wages of skilled labour were in the same period 
2s. per day; of unskilled labour, y^d. Cart hire, 2s. a day; camel 
hire, sd. a day for kiggage camels, and is. ojd. a day for riding camels. 

Natural Calamities . — In 1874, the Indus inundated a large portion 
of the District, breaching the railway and other embankments The 
flood waters reached their greatest height from the i4ih to 16th August, 
but began steadily to subside about the 27th of that month. No less 
than 536 villages were flooded, and several Government buildings were 
washed away. The floods of 1S74 were from 5 to 8 feet higher than 
those which occurred in 1872. The net loss to Government in Mchar 
Sub-division alone was estimated at 5,000. 

Comment and Trade, etc,— Sind, Punjab, and Delhi (now the 
NoithAVestcm State) Railway runs through the District, from Sfti to 
Reti, for about 170 miles, with 22 stations, the principal ones being 
Radhan, Ruk junction, Sukkur, where it crosses the Indus to Rohrf 
on the opposite bank, and Rcti. The Sind-Pishm Railway, starting 
from Ruk junction, crosses the District boundary a little be>ond 
Jacobdbld, a distance of about 40 miles, with 4 sutions. But the 
facilities for trade aflbrded by the railway have not materially afiecied 
the boat traffic on the Indus. The trade through the Bolan Pass 
passes through the District, and the value is estimated at from ^250,000 
to ^300,000, large quamiUes of wheat being sent to Karachi. The 
principal manufactures arc cariicts and coarse cotton cloth. 

Admittutration.—’VhQ total revenue ofShikdrpur District in 1882-S3 
amounted to ;^234,79»* *rhc land revenue collected was ^189,868 ; 
sumps, .^12,550; excise, ;iCi2,i2o; and licence- tax, ^^3800. The 
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local fund revenue was ^^13,920, while the ii municipalities raised 
an income of ;i^23,o5o. Shikarpur is administered by a Collector- 
Magistrate nuh assistants; the Civil and Sessions Judge has his 
head- quarters at Shikdrpur town. In 1882-83, there were 6 chil 
judges and 39 stipendiary magistrates in the District ; maximum dis- 
tance of a village from nearest court, 40 miles ; average distance, 6 
miles. The police force numbered in 1S82-83, 1091 olhcers and men, 
showing I policeman to eiery 7*5 square miles of area and to every 732 
of the population. The police were maintained at a cost of;^20,o97. 
Schools (1882-83), 8104 pupils. 

Medical Aspects, — The climate of Shikarpur District is hot and dry, 
with a remarkable absence of aircurrcnts during the inundation season; 
and it is, in consequence, very tr)mg to a European constitution. The 
hot weather commences in April, and ends in October; it is generally 
ushered in by violent dust-storms; the cold season begins in No\ ember, 
and lasts till March. The maximum, minimum, and mean temperatures 
in the shade arc on an average 100*, 6i*, 8:* F. The average ) early 
rainfall, from the observations of 18 years ending iSSi, is only 4*93 
inches. The diseases are principally malarious fexers and ulcers. 
Cholera occurs at times, chiclly in the months of June and July. In 
18S3-S4, 15,865 births were registered, and 13,450 deaths, or 15*77 
per 1000. In the same year, 27,256 persons were vaccinated. [For 
funher information regarding Shikdrpur District, see the Gazetteer cf 
the Ptovinee of SimU by Mr. Is,. Hughes (London, George Bell 
& Co., 1876, second edition). Also Mr. Stack’s Mevwranduni upon 
the Current Land Reienue Settlements in the temporarily settled parts of 
British India, jijx 532-543 ; the Bombay Census Report of 1881 ; and 
the several annual Administration and Dejiartmental Reports of the 
Bombay Government.] 

Shikirpur. — TMuk of the Sukkur (Sakkar) Sub-division, Shikarpur, 
Sind, Bombay i’residency. Area, 487 square miles. Population (1872) 
73 ' 3 S 3 ; (x8Si) 7S»iJ2, namely, males 40,600, and females 34,512; 
occupying 11,187 houses, in i town and 66 villages. Hindus number 
19.4S3 ; Muhamm.adans, 43,944 ; Siklis, io,Si6 ; non-Hindu aborigines, 
76G ; Christians, 96 ; P.irsts, 6 ; Jew, r. Area assessed for land revenue 
(1882-83), 37,409 acrc.s of which 31,007 acres vvere under cultivation. 
In 1883 the Sub-division contained 1 civil and 5 crimin.al courts ; police 
circles (M.i'/iJj), G; regular police, 367 men. Land revenue, ;:C 9 S 24 * 
Shikirpur. — Chief town of Shikdrpur District, Sind, Bombay 
Presidency. Lit. 27* 57' 14* N., long. 6S* 40' 26* r.; connected by 
good roads and railway witli Jacobdbid, from which it is distant 26 
miles south . cast, with Sukkur (Sakkar) 23 miles north-west, .and 
l.dtkh.ina JO miles north-cast. Situated in a tract of low-1) ing country, 
annually flooded by canals from the Indus, the nearest point of which 
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river is 1 8 miles « cst. The cle% ation of the tow n is only 194 feet abo\ e 
sea-level. Two branches of the Sind Canal — the Chhota Begdri and 
the Riiswah — flow on cither side of the town, the former to the south, 
and the latter to the north. The soil in the immediate vicinity is 
very rich, and produces heavy crops of gram and fruit. Population 
(iSSi) 42,496, namely, males 22,889, and females 19,607. Hindus 
number 16,218; Muhammadans, 16,480; Christians, 70; Parsis, 4; and 
* others,* 9724. Shikdrpur is the head-quarters of the principal Govern- 
ment officials of the District, and contains the usual public buildings, 
and is a station on the Sind-Pishin Slate Railwaj. The total number 
of police is 311. Municipal revenue (1883-S4), ;^6Si9; incidence of 
taxation, 2s. 9d. per head. The Municipal Act was brought into force 
m 1S55, since which date great sanitar)* improvements have been effected. 
Before that time, Shikaqvur was notorious for its unsightly appearance. 
The Stewartganj Market (so called after a popular Distnct officer) 
is a continuation of the old bazar, and is a commodious structure. 
To the east of the town are three large tanks, known as Sanvar Khan’s, 
the Gillespie, and the Hazdri tank 

1 he trade of Shikdqmr has long been famous, both under native 
and British rule. The town is situated on one of the great routes 
from Sind to Khorasin via the Bolin Pass, and its commerce in 
1841 was thus described by Poslans : — ‘Shikdrpur receives from 
Karachi, Mdrwdr, Mdltan (Mooltan), Bahdwalpur, Khairpur, and 
Ludhiana — European piece-goods, raw silk, ivoiy, cochineal, spices 
of sorts, coarse cotton cloth, kinkhabs, manufactured silk, sugar-candy, 
cocoa-nuts, metals, kirami (groceries), drugs of sorts, mdigo and other 
dyes, opium and saffron ; from Kachhi, Khorasdn, and the norih-w est 
— raw silk (Turkestan), various kinds of fruit, madder, turquoises, 
antimony, medical herbs, sulphur, alum, saffron, assafcetida, gums, 
cochineal, and horses. The exports from Shikdrpur are confined to 
the transmission of goods to Khorasdn through the Boldn Pass, and a 
tolerable trade with Kachhi (Bagh, Ganddva, Kotri, and Dadar). They 
consist of indigo (the most important), henna, metals of all kinds, 
country coarse and fine cloths, Euroi>can piece-goods (chintzes, etc.), 
MtlUdni coarse cloth, silks (manufactured), groceries and spices, raw 
cotton, coarse sugar, opium, hemp-seed, shields, embroidered horse- 
cloths, anti dr>’ grains. The revenue of Shikarpur denvable from trade 
amounted m 1840 to Rs. 54,736 (say ^^5473), and other taxes 
and revenue from lands belonging to the town, Rs. 16,643 (say 
^1664), making a total of Rs. 7 *.381 (say .^7138), which is divided 
among the Khairimr and Haidarabad Talpur Mfrs la the proportion 
of three-sevenths and four- sevenths respectively.’ 

Since Postans wrote as above, Shikiri»ur has lost much of its 
commercial inqxirur.cc owing to the opening of the Indus vallej- 
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portion of the Sirtd, Punjab, and Delhi Railway. The returns 
furnished for the first edition of this work showed that in 1S74 the 
imports of Shikarpur were valued at ;^264,rgo ; the exports, ;^64,4S5. 
No later statistics are available. The principal manufactures are 
carpets and coarse cotton cloth. In the Government jail, posfins or 
sheepskin coats, baskets, reed chairs covered with leather, carpets, tents, 
shoes, etc., ate made by the prisoners. From Shikdrpur there are three 
postal routes, vi^: to Jacobibdd, to Sukkur, and southwards to Larkbdna 
and RIehar. The town contains several vernacular schools, together 
with a high school. 

Shikdrpur. — Flourishing town in Bulandshabr District, North- 
Western Provinces; situated in lat 28* 17' n., and long. 78“ 3’ 15" e-i 
on the Rdmghdt road, 13 miles south-east of Bulandshahr town. 
Population (1881) 10,708, namely, males 5661, and females 5047. 
Hindus number 6203; Muhammadans, 4471 ; and Jains, 34. Several 
substantial houses, temples, and mosques. Great walled sardi (native 
inn), about 200 years old, through which the high-road passes. Founded 
about 1500 A.D. by Sikandar Lodi, as a hunting-lodge on a large scale, 
whence the town derives its name. An ancient mound, said to have 
been once known as Tdlpat Nagari, is about 500 jards north of the 
town, with a remarkable building, called Rdra Ndatnia, or the Twelve 
Columns, containing 12 fine red-sandstone pillars, in the architectural 
style of the Emperor Jahangir. The earliest inscription records the 
name of Sayyid Fazl-ulld, son-in-law of the Emperor Farukhsiyydr, with 
ihe date 1718. The town is surrounded by the ruins of an old fort. 
Residence of Chaudhri Lakshman Singh, an Honorary Magistrate, who 
was conspicuous for loyalty during the Mutiny in 1857. A small house- 
tax is raised for police and conserv’ancy purposes. 

Shikarpur. — Taluk in Shimoga District, Mysore State. Area, 418 
square miles, of which 144 square miles are cultivated. Population 
(i8St) 63,510, namely, mates 32,609, and females 30,901. Hindus 
number 59,33s; Muhammadans, 4161; and Christians, 14. Land 
revenue (1881-82), exclusive of local cesses, ^16,193, or 4s. lojd. per 
cuUuated acre. Gross revenue, ^18,679. Greatly overgrown with 
jungle, which gives shelter to many wild beasts. The most important 
crop and article of export is sugar-cane. In 1883 the laluk contained 
] civil and i criminal court; police circles (//td/; Jr), 7; regular police, 
51 men ; village watch {chaukiddrs), 236, 

Shikd^ur. — Municipal village in Shimoga District, Rfysore State; 
situ.vtcd in lat. 14* 15* 40' N., and long. 75* 23' 30* 1:,, near the right 
bank of the Choradi river, aS miles north-west of Shimoga town. Head- 
quarters of Shikdqiur tMuk. Population (tSSi) 3569; municipal 
revenue (iSSi-Sa), .1^144; rate of taxation, 9id. per head. Said to 
have been originally calkj Malbin-balli, and subsequently Mahdilanpur. 
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rhc present name was given in the time of Haidar AH, on account of 
ihc abundance of game found in the neighbourhood. The old fort is 
now in ruins. A festival held for three days in April is attended by 
8000 persons. Weekly fair on Saturdays. 

ShikobAbid.— South-western tahiU of Mdinpuri District, North' 
Western Frovinces. It is conterminous with Shikohdbdd pargand, and 
consists of an almost lc\el plain, intersected by undulating sandhills, 
and much cut up by ravines along its southern border, where it abuts 
upon the river Jumna (Jamuna), The Sarsa river flows through the 
midst of the tahUj and the East Indian Railw.ny traverses it from 
end to end, with stations at IJhadan and Shikohdbdd. It is also 
thoroughly opened by good roads in every direction. Canal irrigation 
is afforded by the Bhognipur branch of the Ganges Canal. Area, 293 
square mites, or 187,588 acres, of which 20o\ square miles, or 138,172 
acres, w’crc returned as under cultivation at the time of the last land 
revenue settlement of the District m 1870 ; 8845 acres were cultivable, 
including 2629 acres under groves; 1288 acres were held free of 
revenue; and 49,283 acres were uncultivable waste Population (1881) 
144,882, namely, males 79 . 3 » 6 » and females 65,566. Average density, 
494'S persons per square mile. Hindus number 132,434; Muham- 
madans, 11,374; Jains. 1065 ; and ‘others,’ 9 Of the 284 towns and 
villages, 194 contain less than five hundred inhabitants ; 63 between 
five hundred and a thousand; 2O between one and five thousand; and 
I between ten and fifteen thousand inhabitants The principal crops 
arc bJjra,jodr, cotton, and sugar-cane for the khanf, and wheat, bejhar, 
barley, and gram for the rah'i harvest The former occupies about 60 
and the latter 4c per cent of the cultivated area. I>and revenue 
(1882), ^27,625, or including local rates and cesses, ^30,958 In 
1884, Shikohdbdd tahAt contained i civil and 1 criminal court, number 
of police circles {tkdndi), 2 , regular police, 42 men ; village watch or 
rural police {chaukiddrt), 370. 

Shikob^b&d. — Town in Mdinpuri District, North-Western Provinces, 
and head-quarters of Shikohdbdd tahill , situated in lat 27' 6' 5* K., 
and long. 78* 38' 10" E., on the Agra road, nearly a miles from Shikoh- 
dbdd station on the East Indian Railway, and 34 miles west of Mdinpun 
town. Population (1881) 11,826, namely, males 6347, and fcnulcs 
5479. Hindus number 6741 ; Muhammadans, 4957 ; Jams, 123; and 
Christians, 6. The old town, a large straggling collection of houses, 
lies cast and south of the main road ; but the principal bdzdr lines the 
highway itself, and contains 9 iardis (native inns) for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers. An ancient mound, once the site of the fort, is now 
cov cted by houses. The town contains numerous temples and mosques, 
and is the birthplace of several Hindu and MusaUnin saints. Hand- 
some tahiin^ police Station, post office, school; telegraph office at 
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railway station. Named after Prince Dara Shikoh, traces of whose 
residence, garden, and wells still remain. The British obtained 
possession of Shikohabad in 1801, and established a cantonment south 
of the town. In 1802, a Mardthi force under Fleury surprised the 
British detachment ; after which the cantonment was removed to 
Mdinpnri, Formerly a great emporium for raw cotton, but the trade 
has declined. Manufacture of sweetmeats and cotton cloth. A small 
house-tax is levied for police and conservancy purposes. 

Shillong. — Chief town of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District, and 
administrative head-quarters 'of the Chief Commissioner of Assam j 
situated in lat. 25" 32' 39" N., and long. 91“ 55' 32" n., on a table-land 
4900 feet above sea-level, and 64 miles south by road from Gauhdtf 
(Gowhatty), Shillong first became the civil station of the Khdsi and 
Jamtia Hills in 1864, in substitution for Cherra Poonjee. In 1874, on 
the constitution of the Chief Commission ership of Assam, it was chosen 
as the head-quarters of the new administration, on account of its 
salubrity and its convenient position between the Brahmaputra and 
Surmd valleys. 

The Chief Commissioner permanently resides at Shillong, and also 
the heads of all the departments of Government. A considerable 
native population is already settled, which increases from year to 
year. Population (1872) 1363; (1881) 3640. Municipal taxation 
(1883-84), j^^374, or an average of 3s. 6d. per head of the popu- 
lation (2137) within municipal limits. Large sums of money have 
been expended on the erection of public buildings. A printing press 
has been established, from which issue all the official documents and 
reports of the Province. A church has been built, at which a 
chaplain officiates alternately with Gauhdti. The nominal area of 
the station is 7 miles in length by mile broad. An excellent water- 
supply has been introduced through an aqueduct, which has its source 
in the neighbouring hill streams ; the water is distributed by means 
of pipes to every house in the civil station, and by hydrants in the 
public hdzdrs and other convenient places. Sanitary measures are 
stringently enforced. The cart-road from Gauhdti, the old capital of 
Assam on the Brahmaputra, was opened for traffic in 1877. The entire 
distance of 64 miles is now accomplished by io/iga ddk in a single day; 
and the sanatorium is thus rendered easily accessible from (he fever- 
stricken plains of the Brahmaputra valley. The gradients on this road 
are a model of engineering skill. In 1S85, the cantonments at Shillong 
wcrcoccujucd by the 42nd Regiment of Bengal Infantry, with 2 mountain 
guns. A large weekly market is held in the dJzdr. A model farm 
established in the neighbourhood in 1873 did not prove successful, 
«-iiher from a financial or an agricultural point of v lew, and has been 
aboliditd. (Sec T/ie Sfattstioit Account of Atsam^ vok ii. p. 339 ) 
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The climate of Shillong is singularly mild and equable. A temperature 
higher than So* F. is seldom recorded. Hoar-frost lies upon the ground 
almost morning during the months of December, January, and 

February’. Shallow water occasionally freezes over, but snow ne\ er falls. 
Fires arc necessary from November to March or April, the fuel used 
being coal, obtained at great cost from the beds at Mao-beh-Iyrkar. The 
price fluctuates much, depending on the cost of carriage 1 it has been 
known to reach as high as jCz to"- The rainfall registered during 
the fifteen years ending in 1881 averaged 87-44 inches a year. The 
prei-ailing diseases are dysentery, bowel complaints, and disorders of the 
liver; but when once European residents have iiassed through a short 
period of acclimatizing indisposition, they generally enjoy excellent 
health. 

Shillong. —Mountain range in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District, 
Assam, overlooking the station of the same name. The highest peak 
(lat. 25’ 34' 18' N., long. 91' 55' 43" E-) attains a height of 6450 feet 
above the sea, being the most elevated point m the District The crown 
of the ridge is covered with a sacred grove of large timber-trees. 
This peak is the site to which the name Shillong properly belongs ; the 
neighbouring station is known to the natives as Labdn, from a village of 
that name which adjoins it 

shimoga.— District forming the north-western portion of the Nagar 
Division of Mysore, lying between 13* 30' and 14’ 38' N. lat, and 
between 74* 44' and 76* 5' e. long. Area, 3797 square miles; popula- 
tion, according to the Census of 18S1, 499,728 souls. Bounded along 
the north and west by the Districts of Dhirw-ir and North Kinara, in 
the Bombay Presidency. The administrative head-quarters are at 
Shimoga Town, on the left bank of the Tunga river, just above its 
junction wdth the- Bhadra- 

Physical Aspects . — The District constitutes part of the principal water- 
shed of Southern India. The river system is twofold— the rivers in the 
east, the Tunga, the Bhadra, and the Varada uniting to form the Tunga- 
bhadra, which uhimately falls into the Kistna, and so into the Bay of 
Ben'^al; while m the west, a few minor streams break through the 
barrier of the Western Chits and reach the Kinara coast. The whole 
region is covered with hills and valleys, but it naturally divides into two 
distinct ixirtions. The larger half, towards the west, known as the 
Malnid or hill country, gradually nses towards the Western Ghats, 
where isolated peaks attain a height of more than 4000 feet above sca- 
Icvcl. The general elcvauon of the Dismct is about 2100 feet; and 
towards the cast it ojiens out into the Maidan or plain country, which 
forms jiart of the general plateau of Mysore. The Malnid presenu a 
wealth of picturesque scenery and wild life. A park of gbnt timber- 
trees, overgrown with bnllunt creeivers, extends continuously for miles, 
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only Inlcrnjplctl by glades of veidant grass; the towering mountains 
foTVW a ptccipltous background ; and wild animals of all kinds abound. 

Near the norilj-wcstern frontier of the District, the Shara\.ati river bursts 
through the IVcstcrn Ghits by the celebrated Falls of Gersopp.!, which 
surpass any other waterfall in India, and, in the combined attributes of 
height, ^olume of water, and picturesque situation, ha\e few ri\.als in 
the world. The river liere is 250 yards wide, and throws itself over a 
chasm 960 feet in depth in four distinct falls, one of which has an 
unbroken descent of S30 feet. 

'I'he mineral products include iron-ore, and latcrite for buildiiig. 
ifagnetic stones, occasionally found on the summits of the Gluts', are 
highly prired. In the v.aUe)’s of the Maln-ii), the soil is a loose, sandy 
loam, very suitable for rice ; in the north-east appears the black cotton- 
soil. 'I'he wealth of timber in the Td.dnad remains as 5 cl unproductive, 
owing to the inaccessible nature of the country. The more t.iluable 
trees include /li/t (Coloj)hyllum toinentosum), wild jack, ebony, som 
(Prosopis spicigera), the large j/rtw./nVn/// (Drjlhroxjlon monogynum), 
gamboge, and a species of ccd.\r. In the centre of the District are 
f^ound teak, sandal-wood, the aroca, cocaa-mjt, and sago p.alms, bamboo, 
cardamoms and the pepper vine. Farther to the east, large trees alto- 
gether disa\)pear. .\n -itea of about 35 square mdes has been reserved 
by the Forest Dcp.rrtment, including .1 te.ik [ilant.ition ; and trees in 
avenues arc planted along the public roads. Among wild animals, bison 
are especially numerous in the tiiluk of S.lgar, where wild elephants arc 
also occasionally seen. Tigers, leopards, be.irs, ^ild hog, sJr»Mitr and 
r/nAj'/deer, and jungle sheep are common in the wooded tmets. 

//AA>rj‘. — 'I'lie present area of Shimoga District has supplied more 
than one important city to Southern Indi.i. 'I'he oldest memorials .arc 
three copper plate?, purporting to be !.ind-gr.ants of J.an.anu';.5j.a, the 
inon.arch to whom the JAiAJMi/ruAr was recited. Considttr.\hlc doubt 
has been thrown u\von the genuineness of these inscriptions; and 
the dates to which they h.a\e been referred belong to legeml nathcr 
lh.an to history. Janamcj.iy.\ is assigned to 1300 n.c. One of the 
plates bears the date S9 of the Yttdishlhir.a era, which would be 
equivalent to 301a lec., according to Mr. Lewis liico. 

Local history commences with the Kad.ainbas, whose capital was at 
llanaNasi, on the north-western frontier of this District, and whose 
doininions cMcndcd over great p.irt of Kanara .and .Mysore, llanavasi 
is identified as one of the S|)ots vi>ited by a Buddhist missionary in 345 
n.c., and as mentioncsl by the Greek geographer rtoleiny in the and 
century A. o. In the 6th centur)', the Kadambas were overthrown by 
the Chalukja kings, under whom they long continued to govern as feu* 
sUtorics; auvl at about the same time a petty Jain kingdom w'.rs cstab- 
h>hcd at Ilumcha, The Clulukyas were in their turn cx;>cUcd by the 
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Kalachuryas, under whose protection the Lingdyat religion became 
predommant in Kdnara. 

Shimoga District subsequently was included witliin the dominions of 
the Hoysala Ballilas and the kings of Vijayanagar, who were successively 
suzerains over all Southern India. At tlie time of the decadence of the 
latter empire, many local chiefs or pdle^drs succeeded in asserting their 
independence, among whom the Keladi and the Basvapatna families 
divided between them the area of this District. The Keladi family, 
who were Lingayats, first esmblished themseUes at Ikkeri about 1560, 
and subsequently transferred their residence to Bedniir, better known 
by the honorific appellation of Nagar. At one time they attained great 
power; but they were finally conquered by Haidar AH in 1763, when 
their territory was annexed to Mysore. The Basvapatna chiefs were a 
less influential family, whose capital was at Tarikere, m the adjoining 
District at Kddiir. They also fell before the organized empire of Haidar 
AH in 1761. 

After the death of Tipii, and the re-estabhshment of the old Hindu 
dynasty of Mjsore m 1799, Shimoga District repeatedly became the 
scene of disturbances, caused by the mal-adnunistration of the Deshasta 
Brahmans, who had seized on the offices of government, and made 
themselves obnoxious to both the Lingdyats and the cultivators. These 
disturbances culminated in the rebellion of 1830, led by representatives 
of the old Keladi and Basvapatna families, w‘hich occasioned the direct 
assumption of the administration of the entire State by the British. 

Population.~-\w 1838, a Report by Mr. Stokes estimated the popula- 
tion of the District to be 304,120 souls , and a khdtia sujndri or house 
enumeration, in 1 85 3-54, returned a total of 427,179. The re^^ular 
Census of 1871 ascertained the number to be 498,976, showing an 
increase of 64 per cent, in the interval of thirty-three >ears, and nearly 
17 per cent, in the later period of eighteen jears, if the earlier estimates 
can be trusted. The last Census of iSSr returned the population at 
499,728, namely, males 259,296. females 240,432 ; density of popula- 
tion, 132 persons per square mile ; villages per square mile, 0*52 - houses 
per square mile, 24*9; persons per house, 5*85. The Distnci contained 
1973 towms and villages, consisting of 85,365 occupied and 9185 
unoccupied houses. Classified according to sex and age, there 
were — under 15 jears of age, bojs 94,7Sr, and girls 93,123; total 
children, 187,904, or 37-6 per cent of the Distnct population. * The 
adults numbered, males 164,5*5. mid females 147,309, total, 311,824, 
or 62*4 per cent. 

The religious di> ision of the people shows— Hindus, 470,678, or 94-3 
per cent; Muhammadans, 27,574, or 5*5 per cent. ; and Christbns. 
1476. The Brlhmaiis number 25,584, of whom the great majority 
belong to the Smarta sect j those chyaing the rank of Kshattrijas are 

sou MU , / 
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returned at 14,694, mcludmg 13,429 Marathds and 1265 Rajputs; tlie 
Vaisyas are poorly represented by only no6 persons, all Komatis. Of 
inferior castes, the most numerous are Woktigas (68,219), 
agriculturallabourers ; Idigas (58,252), ^vl\ose caste occupation is that 
of toddy - drawers ; and Vadddrs (13,467), of whom many are also 
cultivators. The Lingayats, who have always been influential in this 
part of the country, number 51,504; agricultural castes, 26,861; 
Kvmchigars (brass and coppersmiths), 11,186; Kuril bds (shepherds), 
21,792; Uppdrs (salt-makers), 8815 ; Tigldrs (market gardeners), 236; 
GoMirs (cowherds), 3009; Beddts (hunters), 21,010; Bestdrs (fisher- 
men), 13,331; Banajigdrs (traders), 3282; Neyigds (weavers), 21,866; 
Kumhhdts (potters), 3604; Agasas (^Yashermen), 11,864; Darjis 
ftailors), 888 ; Ndpits (barbers), 2777 ; Ganigdrs (oil-pressers), S25 ; 
Myaddrs, 3046. Out-castes are returned at 61,472 ; wandering tribes, 
10,726. 

The Musaltndns, who muster strongest in the UUuk of Shimoga, are 
mostly all described as Deccani Musalmans of the Sunni sect. ShiAs 
number 3S8; Wahabis, 5; Daira or Mahadavi, 45; and ‘others,’ 
604. Out of the total of 1476 Christians, 34 were Europeans and 51 
Eurasians (cluefly residing on the coffee plantations), leaving 1391 for 
the native converts. According to another principle of classification, 
100 are Protestants and 1376 Roman Catholics. 

With reference to occu]>ation, the Census distributed the male 
population into the following six main groups; — (i) Professional, civil, 
and military class, 8^33 ; (2) domestic servants, inn and lodging 
keepers, 1535; (3) commercial class, including bankers, merchants, 
and carriers, 6523; (4) agricultural and pastoral class, including 
gardeners, 131,477; (5) industrial class, including all manufacturers 
amt artisans, 10,693; and (6) indefinite and non-productive class, 
comprising general labourers, male children, and persons of unspecified 
occupation, 100,635. 

The District contains 1973 populated towns and villages, with a few 
houses of the better class, or over .^^50 in value. Of the total number 
of towns and villages, 1099 contain less than two hundred inhabitants; 
62G from two to five hundred ; 205 from five hundred to one thousand; 
34 from one to two thousand; 7 from two to three thousand; i from 
three to fiv c thousand ; and i from ten to fifteen thousand. 'I'hc only 
\»Ucc in the District with more than 5000 inhabitants is Shimoca 
'fowN, the head-i]uancrs of the District, on the Tunga river; popula- 
tion (1881) 12,040, Its prosperity dates from the introduction of British 
rule, 'riicrc arc many sites of ruined cities in the District, which have 
been already alluded to. The chief arc — Nagar or Bcdmir, Ikkcri, and 
Kcladi, all assoebted with a family of Lmgayat ; Basvapatna, 

the early residence of the Tariker<^chvcfs; tiic Jam ruins of Huinclu; 
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and Banavasi, uith its Buddhist memorials. The most important 
modern towns, after Shimoga itself, are Chennagiri and Sdgar, There 
are altogether ten municipalities in the District, with an aggregate 
municipal income, in 18S1-S2, of 

Agriculture . — The staple food crop of the District is rice, which is 
especially cultivated in the terraced valle)S of the Malnad or hill 
countrj'. The names of 60 different sarieties are enumerated. The 
crop is sown from April to July, and reaped from November to 
February. In some tracts, the cultivation of ‘ dry crops * predominates. 
Of these, ra^ (Eleusine corocana) is preferred by the natives for tbeir 
own food, while rice is largely exported. Next to nee, the most 
important crop is sugar-cane, which is largely grown in the taluk of 
Shikarpur. The canes are planted from January to June, and gathered 
after a full twehe months. The juice is for the most part converted 
into jagger)’. The tract about Nagar produces the finest areca-nuts m 
Mjsore, Miscellaneous crops include oil-seeds, a great variety of 
vegetables and fruits, pepper, and cardamoms. The coffee zone of the 
District is estimated to extend over 1000 square miles, but a considerable 
portion of this area is not of the most favourable character. There are 
altogether 250 plantations, of which 6 are owned by Europeans. In 
1861, an unsuccessful attempt was made to improve the indigenous 
production of cotton, by the distribution of American seed. 

The following agricultural statistics are merely approximate-: — Out of 
the total area of 3797 square miles, only 1110 were returned in 1880-81 
as under cultivation, and 433 as cultivable. The area under rice is 
209,217 acres, with an out-turn valued at more than .3^^335,000; other 
food -grains, 303,908 acres; cotton, 921; cocoa-nut and areca-nut, 
16942; coffee, 4846; sugar-cane, 7245; oil-seeds, 6000 ; fibres, 1600; 
tobacco, 500; vegetables, 762; pepper, 532 acres: total area under 
actual cultivation, 552,473 ^icres. Average rent per acre for rice land, 
9s.; wheat land, 6s.; land producing inferior grains, gd,, cotton, 3s.; 
oil-seeds, 3s, 3d.; fibres, 3s. 6d.; sugar-cane, 4s.; and tobacco, 5s. 
Average produce of rice land per acre, 671 lbs.; wheat, 40 lbs,; infenor 
food-grams, 671 lbs.; cotton, 29 lbs,; oil-seeds, 170 lbs., fibres, 500 lbs. ; 
suga^SSo lbs.; tobacco, 240 lbs, and coffee, 34 lbs Current prices 
perffMU/iJofSolbs.— nce,4s. ild.; wheat, 4s gd.; cotton,.;^!, 17s. 7|d.; 
salt, Ss iiid.; gram, from 3s aid. to 4s. 95d-» »s. sjd.; ddl^ 

Ss'iojd.; tobacco, 7s. 6d.; unrefined sugar, Ss; the Indian 
substitute for butter, lard, etc, 9s aid. A plough bullock costs 
from -^2 to sheeiJ, from 4s to £,\. Iron sells at 12s per So 

lbs. Skilled hbour costs is. 3d. to 2s; unskilled labour from 6d to js. 
The hire of a cart per day is is 6d. to as; of a donkey, 7ld. to is; of 


a boat, is. to as. 

Irri'^tion is carried on both from tanks and from channels arrifiaalJy 
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drawn from the rivers by means of anicuts or «eirs. The total number 
of tanks is 8313, including the great reservoir of Sulekere, in the idluk 
of Chennagiri, which is 40 miles in circumference, and ranks as the 
second largest in Southern India* In this same neighbourhood are to 
be found the best cattle in the District ; and tl)ere are several grating- 
grounds for the ainrita mahAl, or royal breed maintained by the State. 
Buffaloes are largely used for agricultural purposes, and pack-bullocks 
are bred to carry the through traffic across the Ghits. The returns of 
1880-81 showed a total of 401,153 cows and bullocks, and 47,643 
sheep and goats; horses, 316; ponies, 2091 ; donkeys, 2317; and pigs, 
2678. 

Manufactures^ etc. — The chief industries in the District are the 
weaving of coarse cotton-cloth and rough country blankets or kaviblis^ 
and the making of iron implements, brass-ware, pottery, and jaggery 
from the sugar-cane. Oil is expressed from a great variety of vegetable 
products. At certain localities are special manufactures of striped 
carpets, chintz, coarse brown paper, stone jugs, and rope from various 
fibres. The carving of sandal-wood constitutes a speciality ofthe^/a 7 - 
Sdrs of Sorab, whose delicate and elaborate workmanship is considered 
superior to that of either Bombay or Canton. The chief articles turned 
out are caskets and cabinets, ornamented either with leaves and figures 
from the Hindu pantheon, or with a copy of any design that may be 
ordered. - Carving of inferior merit is also produced in other villages. 
The manufacturing stock of the District is returned at 1205 looms, 
and 63 oil-mills. 

The trade of Shimoga is conducted with both the east and west 
coasts, and also with Bangalore. The chief exports are rice and 
other food -grains, jaggery from the sugar-cane, areca-nuts, coffee, pepper, 
and iron articles. The imports received in exchange are European 
piece-goods, copper vessels, oils of various kinds, tobacco, betel-leaf, 
and gold and silver ornaments. There are four passes across the 
Western Ghats, of which the two most important leave the District near 
the Falls of Gersoppa and at the town of Agumbi. The local trade is 
mostly in the hands of the Lingdyats, whose centres of operation arc 
at Sdgar, I'irthahalli, and Nyamptl There arc five weekly fairs, each 
attended by more than looo people; and several annual religious 
festivals, at which much buying and selling is done. There is no rail- 
way in the District. The returns furnished for the first edition of this 
work showed an aggregate length of State roads of 225 miles, 
mainlined at an annual cost of District roads, 171 miles, 

costing £971. 

Adminisiraiion, — In 1881-82, the total revenue of Shimoga District, 
excluding education and public works, amounted to £190,941. The 
chief items were, land rcvcnuc,£i2o,467 ; sJjaror customs, £27,870; 
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forests, ;^9SS- The District is now divided into 9 tiluU or fiscal 
divisions, with 50 hoblis or minor fiscal units. In iSSt-Sa, the total 
number of estates on the register was 96,557. The District in 1883 
contained 3 civil and 6 criminal courts. During the year i88r, the 
a>erage daily prison population of the District jail was 343 '8 a ; and of 
the A//ttZ’ lock-ups, Si'Ss ; total, 42567, of whom 18 78 were women, 
showing I person in jail to ever)' 1173 of the population. In the same 
year, the District police force numbered 18 officers and 458 men; and 
the municipal police, i officer and 34 men : total, 511 men of all ranks, 
maintained at a cost of;^49i2. These figures show i policeman to 
every 8 square miles of area or to every 978 of the population ; the 
cost being 5s. per square mile and 2d. per head of population. 

The number of schools aided and inspected by Government in 
i38i was It 4, attended by 4462 pupils, being i school to every 33 
square miles, and 9 pupils to every 1000 of the population. Of the 
schools three were for girls, attended by 168 pupils. Besides these 
schools, there was a jail school attended by 14S scholars ; and a 
college. The Census of 1881 returned 8674 boys and 327 girls as 
under instruction, together with 19,888 males and 274 females able 
to read and write. The returns furnished for the first edition of this 
work, showed, in addition to the aided and inspected schools. So 
indigenous schools, with 1009 pupils. 

Medical Aspects . — Shimoga District offers great varieties of climate. 
The Ghdts on the western frontier arc in some places only 8 miles 
distant from the sea; and here the south-west monsoon strikes with 
its full force, bringing a rainfall of more than 150 inches in the year. 
But the District stretches from the Ghats for about too miles towards 
the central table-land of Southern India; and the rainfall gradually 
diminishes, until it only amounts to about 25 inches at Chennagiri, 
most of which falls in October during the north-east monsoon The 
sea-breeze from the west is distinctly felt as far as Shimoga town. 
During the two years 1S73 and 1S74, the maximum temperature 
registered was 92* F m the month of April, and the minimum 75* F. in 
December. In iSSi, the maximum m April was 99* F. ; the minimum 
in January, 70* F. The average rainfall at Shimoga town, calculated 
ov cr a period of forty-four years ending iSSi, was 29*26 inches, but 
as much as 170 inches has been known to fall wuhm the year at 
Nagar. 

Malarious fever of a persistent type prevails m the Malnad or hill 
country ; and the natives appear to be even more exposed to its attacks 
than Europeans, when once the latter have become acclimatized. The 
vital statistics are far from trustworthy ; but it may be mentioned that, 
out of the total of 10,843 deaths repotted m iSSi -82, 6c6i were assigned 
to fevers, 10S3 to bowel complaints, 204 to smill-pox, 21 to snake- 
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bite or wild beasts, and 21 to suicide, 6 to woundings, 54 to accidents, 
and 3407 to other causes. In 1874, the dispensary at Shimoga town 
was attended by 302 in-patients, and by 9963 out-patients. [For 
further information regarding Shimoga District, see the Mysore and Coorg 
Gazeiieer, by Mr. Lewis Rice, vol. iL pp. 339-400 (Bangalore, 1876); 
and also the Census Report of Mysore for 188 r.] 

Shimoga. — Tdlnk in Shimoga District, Mysore State. Area, 547 
square miles, of which 203 are cultivated. Population (1881) 81,919, 
namely, males 40,876, and females 41,043. Hindus number 71,651; 
Muhammadans, 9327 ; and Christians, 941. Land revenue (1881-82), 
exclusive of water rates, 1,614. The west and south is hilly and 
overgrown with jungle, which gives shelter to many wild beasts. In 
1883 the idliik contained i civil and 2 criminal courts; police circles 
{thdnds), 7; regular police, 83 men; village watch 31 1. 

Gross revenue, 8, 1 54. 

Shimoga {S/iiva-rnukha, * face of Siva,' or Shi-nwge, ‘ sweet-pot ') — 
Chief town of Shimoga District, and h cad-quarters of Shimoga tdluh^ 
Mysore State; situated in lat. 13' 55' 30" N., and long. 75* 36' 5" E., 
on the right bank of the Tunga river, 17 1 miles byroad north-west 
from Bangalore. Population (i88t) 12,040, namely, males 5947, and 
females 6093, Hindus number 8152 ; Muhammadans, 3131 ; and 
Christians, 757. Municipal revenue (i88o-Si), ;£’2886. The early 
history of the town is unknown. In 1791, a battle was fought in the 
neighbourhood, in which the Marathas defeated a general of Tipd 
Sultdn, and sacked the town. Its growth in w’ealth and prosperity 
dates from the time when it was made the head-quarters of the Dis- 
trict. A wxekly fair, held on Tuesdays, is attended by 1500 persons. 

Shimshupa (or Shimsha). — River in Tiimkur District, Mysore State. 
— See Shamsha. 

Shin-da-we. — A highly venerated pagoda in Tavoy District, 
Tenasscrim Division, Lower Burma. It is 77 feet high, and 301 feet 
in circumference at the base. The shrine is supposed to enclose a relic 
of Gautama, which, released by its possessor, the miraculously-born 
Thm-gan-Min, alighted at the spot where the pagoda now stands, and 
was receiv’cd by the people in a golden basket. 

Shingnapur. — ^Iumcipal town in Man Sub-division, Sdiara Dis- 
trict, Bomliay Presidency ; situated in lat. 17* 51' 20* N., and long. 
74* 43' 6" t., 46 miles east by north of Sdtira town, and 13 north-wst 
of Dahivadi, tlic Sub divisional head-quarters. Population (i8Si) r 167. 
Shingnapur is a famous place of julgriinage, situated m a nook of the 
Shiklur Shingnapur hills. The hill, crowned with a temple of Mahidco, 
to which the village owes its celebrity, appears like the point of a very 
ol>iuv«>aiigled cone. The great fair is held in March-Apnl The 
aittiidante sometimes reaches 50,000. Gre.at pains arc taken as to the 
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sanitary arrangements during the fair. Government provides a hospital 
assistant at the expense of the municipality. Care is taken to prevent 
the water from pollution. The transactions are valued at ;;^Sooo. The 
Bhawdni Ghdt road which connects this town with Nate-Pute, a 
trade centre in ShoUpur District, is under construction. Municipal 
income (1883-84), .^^614; incidence of taxation, is. 4^d. per head 
of population. 

Shin-maw.— Pagoda on Tavoy Point, Tenasscrim Division, Lower 
Burma. Founded in 1204 a.d. by Nara-pad-di-si-thu, king of Burma, 
when he visited this part of his dominions. It is highly reverenced as 
containing a tooth of Gautama. 

Shin-mut-ti.— The most famous pagoda in Tavoy District, Tenas- 
scrim Division, Lower Burma, 58 feet high and 308 feet in circum- 
ference at the base. It is said to have been built to enshrine an image 
which was miraculously floated from India to the spot where the sacred 
edifice now stands. A sacred stone and a banian tree are shown near 
the pagoda. An annual festival is held here. 

Shiriili. — Port on the south-western coast of North Kdnara District, 
Bombay Presidency. Situated at the mouth of the Venktapur river, 
about 20 miles south of Honawdr, and 4 miles north of Bhatkal. There 
was formerly a trade in salt which w'as manufactured here, but this 
has been abolished. Average annual value of trade for four years 
ending 1881-82 — imports, ;^io95 ; exports, ;^i88i. Custom-house 
and school. 

Shiroda (or Chiroda). — Petty State in the Gohehvar prant or 
division of Kathiiwdr, Bombay Presidency j consisting of i village, 
with I shareholder or tnbute-paj er. Area, 72 square miles. Popula- 
tion (1S81) 24r. Estimated reienue, jCgo ; of which os. 6d. 

is paid as tribute to the Giekwdr of Baroda, and ^i, 4s to the Nawab 
of Junagarh. 

ShiroL — ^'Fown in Kolhdpur State, Bombay Presidency. Lat 16* 
44' 10" N., long. 74* 38' 40" E. Population (18S1) 6944, Hindus 
number 6251 ; Muhammadans, 384 ; and Jains, 309. 

Shiron. — ^Pown in Baroda State, Bombay Presidency, Population 
(iSSi) 6047. Delightfully situated on the Narbadd, with a noble 
flight of lOD stone steps from the houses to the water-side. 

Shirpux. — Sulxiirision of Khdndesh District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 651 square miles. Population (1872) 34,642 ; (1S81) 43,321, 
namely, males 22,356, and females 20,965 ; occup>ing 6765 houses, in 
I town and 98 villages. Hindus number 34.S17; Muhammadans, 
2859; and ‘others,’ 5645. A broken range of the Sdtpurds, running 
from cast to west, divides this Sub-division into two ports, each with 
distinct natural features. The northern part comprises a wild and hill/ 
country sjiarscly peopled by Bhils, The southern is an Unbroken plain, 
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bite or wild beasts, and at to suicide, 6 to woundings, 54 to accidents, 
and 3407 to other causes. In 1874, the dispensary at Shinioga town 
was attended by 302 in-patients, and by 9963 out-patients. [For 
further information regarding Shiraoga District, see the Mysore and Coorg 
Gazeitter, by Mr. Lewis Rice, vol. ii. pp. 339-400 (Bangalore, 1S76); 
and also the Census Re/tort of Afysore for iSSt.] 

Shimoga. — Tdluk in Shimoga District, Mysore State. Area, 547 
square miles, of which 203 are cultivated. Population (1881) 81,919, 
namely, males 40,876, and females 41,043, Hindus number 71,651 ; 
Muhammadans, 9327 ; and Christians, 941. Land revenue (1881-S2), 
exclusive of water rates, 1,614. The west and south is hilly and 
overgrown with jungle, which gives shelter to many wild beasts. In 
1883 the tdhik contained i civil and 2 criminal courts; police circles 
{thaiidi), 7; regular police, 83 men; village watch ^hauhiddrs\ 31 n 
Gross revenue, ;^i8,i54. 

Shinioga (S/iiva-niukha^ ‘face of Siva,’ or Sht-moge^ ‘sweet-put’)- 
Chief town of Shimoga District, and head-quarters of Shimoga idhA^ 
Mysore State*; situated in lat. 13" 55' 30" n., and long. 75* 36' 5 "^^*' 
on the right bank of the Tonga river, 171 miles byroad north-w'cst 
from Bangalore. Population (i88r) 12,040, namely, males $ 94 7 » 
females 6093. Hindus number 8152; Muhammadans, 313*; 
Christians, 757. Municipal revenue (rSSo— 81), ^2886. The early 
history of the town is unknown. In 1791, a battle was fought in the 
neighbourhood, in which the Marathas defeated a general of Tipu 
Sulldn, and sacked the town. Its growth in wealth and prosperity 
dates from the time when it w’as made the head-quarters of the Dis- 
trict. A weekly fair, held on Tuesdays, is attended by r5oo persons. 

Sbimshupa (or Shimsha ), — River inTiImkiir District, Mjsore Stale. 

— See SliAMSHA. 

Shin-da-we. — A highly venerated pagoda in Tavoy District, 
Tcnasscrim Division, Lower Burma. It is 77 feet high, and 301 feet 
in circumference at the base. The shrine is supposed to enclose a rehc 
of Gautama, which, released by its possessor, the miraculously-born 
*i'hin-gan-Min, alighted at the ^pot where the pagoda now stands, and 
was received by the peojilc in a golden basket 

Shingitapur.' — ^iuniclpaI town in Man Sub-division, Sdtdra Dis- 
trict, Bombay Presidency; situated m lat. 17* 51' 20 '’' n,, and lottg» 
74* 42' 6" 1-, 46 miles cast by north of Sdiara town, and 13 north-cas-t 
of Dahuadi, the Sub-divisional head-quarters. Population (iSSr) i 
Shmgnapur is a famous place of pilgrimage, situated in a nook of the 
ShikharSliingnapur hills. The hill, crowned with a temple of Maluldeo, 
to which the lilbgc owes its celebrity, appears like the point of a scr/ 
obtuse-angled conc. The great fair is held in March-Apnl. The 
atitiulaiicc sometimes reaches 50,000. Great pains are taken as to the 
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sanitary arrangements during the fair. Government provides a hospital 
assistant at the expense of the municipality. Care is taken to prevent 
the water from pollution. The transactions are valued at ^£^5000. The 
Bhawani Ghdt road which connects this town with Nate-Pute, a 
trade centre in Sholdpur District, is under construction. Municipal 
income {1883-84), ^£^614; incidence of taxation, is. 4^d. per head 
of population. 

Shiu-maw. — Pagoda on Tavoy Point, Tenasserim Division, Lower 
Burma, Founded in 1204 i\.D. by Nara-pad-rii-si-thu, king of Burma, 
when he visited this part of his dominions. It is highly reverenced as 
containing a tooth of Gautama. 

Shin-mut-ti. — ^Thc most famous pagoda in Tavoy District, Tenas- 
serim Division, Lower Burma, 58 feet high and 308 feet in circum- 
ference at the base. It is said to have been built to enshrine an image 
which was miraculously floated from India to the spot where the sacred 
edifice now stands. A sacred stone and a banian tree are shown near 
the pagodx An annual festival is held here. 

SbirdU. — Port on the south-western coast of North Kdnara District, 
Bombay Presidency. Situated at the mouth of the Venktapur river, 
about 20 miles south of Honawdr, and 4 miles north of Bhatkal. There 
was formerly a trade in salt which was manufactured here, but this 
has been abolished. Aserage annual value of trade for four years 
ending 1881-S2 — imports, ;^io95 ; exports, ;;^i88i. Custom-house 
and school. 

Sbiroda (or c/tiroda). — Petty State in the Gohehvdr prant or 
division of Kathidwdr, Bombay Presidency ; consisting of i village, 
with I shareholder or tribute-payer. Area, 72 square miles. Popula- 
tion (1881) 241. Estimated reicnue, ^go ; of which ;^i2, os. 6d. 
U paid as tribute to the Gdekwar of Baroda, and £1, 4s to the Nawdb 
of Junagarh. 

ShiroL — Town in Kolhdpur State, Bombay Presidency. Lat 16* 
44' xo'’ N., long. 74’ 38' 40" E. Population (1881) 6944. Hindus 
number 6251 ; Muhammadans, 384 ; and Jains, 309. 

Shiron. — ^'I'own in Baroda State, Bombay Presidency. Population 
(18S1) 6047. Delightfully situated on the Narbadd, with a noble 
flight of 103 stone steps from the houses to the water-side. 

Shirpur. — SuWhision of Khdndesh District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 651 square miles. Population (1S72) 34,642; (1881)43,321, 
namely, mates 22,356, and females 20,965 ; occupying 6765 houses, in 
I town and 98 villages. Hindus number 34,8x7; Muhammadans, 
2859; and ‘others,* 5645. A broken range of the Sdtpurds, running 
from cast to west, divides this Sub-division into two parts, each with 
distinct natural features. The northern part comprises a wild and hilly 
country sixarsely peopled by Bhils. The southern is an unbroken plain, 
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bite or wild beasts, and 21 to suicide, 6 to woundings, 54 to accidents, 
and 3407 to other causes. In 1874, the dispensary at Shimogatown 
was attended by 302 in-patients, and by 9963 out-patients. [For 
further information regarding Shimoga District, see the Mysore and Coorg 
Gazetteer, by Mr. Lewis Rice, vol. ii. pp. 339-400 (Bangalore, 1876); 
and also the Census Report of Mysore for i88r.] 

Shimoga. — Tdluk in Shimoga District, Mysore State. Area, 547 
square miles, of nhich 203 are cultivated. Population {1881) 81,919, 
namely, males 40,876, and females 41,043. Hindus number 71,651 ; 
Aluhammadans, 9327 ; and Christians, 941. Land revenue (1881-82), 
exclusive of water rates, 1,614. The ivest and south is hilly and 
overgrown with jungle, which gives shelter to many wild beasts. In 
1883 the taluk contained i civil and 2 criminal courts; police circles 
{thdnds), 7; regular police, 83 men; village watch (pkassklddrs), 
Gross revenue, ;!^^i8,i54. 

Shimoga {Shiva-muk/ia, ‘face of Siva,’ or Slii-ntoge, * sweet-pot ’). * 
Chief town of Shimoga District, and head-quarters of Shimoga tdluk, 
Mysore State*; situated m lat. 13“ 55' 30" n., and long. 75* 36' 5 
on the right bank of the Tunga river, 171 miles byroad north-west 
from Bangalore. Population (1881) 12,040, namely, males 5947, 
females 6093. Hindus number 8152; Muhammadans, 3131;^"^ 
Christians, 757. Municipal revenue (1880-81), ;^28S6. The early 
history of the town is unknown. In 1791, a battle was fought in the 
neighbourhood, in which the Marat hds defeated a general of Tipu 
Sultdn, and sacked the town. Its growth in ivealth and prosperity 
dates from the time when it w’as made the head-quarters of the Dis- 
trict. A weekly fair, held on Tuesdays, is attended by 1500 persons. 

Shimsbupa (or Sltmsha), — Riser in Tumkdr District, Mysore State. 
— See Shaiisha. 

Shin-da-we. — A highly venerated pagoda in Tavoy District, 
Tenasscrim Division, Lower Burma. It is 77 feet high, and 301 feet 
in circumference at the base. The shrine is supposed to enclose a rehc 
of Gautama, which, released by its possessor, the miraculously-born 
' Thin-gan-Min, alighted at the 5pot where the pagoda now stands, and 
was received by the people in a golden basket. 

Shingnapur. — ^Iun^cjpal town in Min Sub-division, Sdtira Dis- 
trict, Bombay Presidency ; situated in lat. 17* 51' 20* N., and long. 
74* 42' 6" IL, 4O miles cast by north of Sitara town, and 13 north east 
of Dahivadi, the Sub-divisional head-quarters. Population (1881) ii67« 
Shingnapur is a famous place of pilgrimage, situated in a nook of the 
SliiUur Shingnapur hills. The hill, crowned with a temple of Maliadco, 
to which the village owes its celebrity, appears like the point of 
nlituvc-anglcU cone. Tlic great fair is held in March-ApnL 'I be 
aiuiidantc suniLt lines reaches 50,000. Great jiains are taken as to the 
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sanitary arrangements during the fair. Government provides a hospital 
assistant at the expense of the municipality. Care is taken to prevent 
the water from pollution. The transactions are valued at ^5000. The 
Bhawdni Ghdt road which connects this town with Nate-Pute, a 
trade centre in Sholipur District, is under construction. Municipal 
income (1883-84), .^^614; incidence of taxation, is, 4jd. per head 
of population. 

Shin’inaw. — Pagoda on Tavoy Point, Tenasserim Division, Lower 
Burma. Founded in 1204 xd. by Nara-pad-di-si-thu, king of Burma, 
when he visited this part of his dominions. It is highly reverenced as 
containing a tooth of Gautama. 

Shin-mut-ti,— The most famous pagoda in Tavoy District, Tenas- 
serim Division, Lower Burma, 58 feet high and 30S feet in circum- 
ference at the b.ase. It is said to have been built to enshrine an image 
' which was miraculously floated from India to the spot where the sacred 
edifice now stands. A sacred stone and a baman tree arc shown near 
the pagoda. An annual festival is held here. 

Shirdll. — Port on the south-western coast of North Kdnara District, 
Bombay Presidency. Situated at the mouth of the Yenktapur river, 
about 20 miles south of Honawdr, and 4 miles north of Bhatkal. There 
was formerly a trade in salt which was manufactured here, but this 
has been abolished. Average .annual value of trade far four years 
ending 1SS1-S2 — imports, 5 exports, ^iS8r. Custonvhouse 

and school. 

Shiroda (or Chiroda) — Petty State in the Gohelwdr prant or 
division of Kdthidwdr, Bombay Presidency ; consisting of i village, 
with I shareholder or tnbutc-pav cr. Area, 72 square miles. Popukv 
tion (iSSi) 241. Estimated revenue, ^90; of which j^i2, os. 6d. 
is paid as tribute to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and ^i, 4s, to the Nawab 
of Junagath. 

ShiroL — ^'Pown in Kolhdpur State, Bombay Presidency. Lat i6* 
44' 10' N., long. 74* 3S’ 40" E. Population (iSSr) 6944. Hindus 
number 6251 ; Muhammadans, 3S4 ; and Jams, 309. 

Shiron. — Town m Baroda State, Bombay Presidency. Population 
(iSSi) 6047. Delightfully situated on the Narbadd, with a noble 
lli'’ht of 103 stone steps from the houses to the water-side. 

Shirpur. — Suli-division of Khdndesh District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 651 square miles. Population (1S72) 34,642; (1881)43,321, 
namely, males 22,356, and females 20,965 ; occupjing 6765 houses, in 
I town and 98 villages. Hindus number 34,817; Muhammadans, 
2S59; and ‘others* 5645* A broken range of the Sdtpurds, running 
from cast to west, divides this Sub-division into two parts each with 
distinct natural features. The northern iiart comprises a wild and hilly 
country siurscly peopled by Bhils. The southern is an unbroken plain, 
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with no trees except near village sites. The population is dense near 
the banks of the Tilpti, but becomes scanty as the hills are approached. 
Although the Sub-division has three rivers that run throughout the 
year — the Tapti, forming the southern boundary for 26 miles, and its 
tributaries the Anar and the Arundvati, and numerous other streams 
from the Sdtpurds — the supply of surface water is on the whole scanty. 
The prevailing black soil is a rich loam resting on a yellowish subsoil. 
In 1865-66, the year of settlement, 3500 holdings {khdids^ were 
recorded, with an average area of 2o'9 acres, and an average rental of 
^£’3, IS. loid- In 1878-79, the area under actual cultivation was 
87,635 acres. Cereals and millets occupied 58,193 acres; pulses, 3386 
acres; oil-seeds, 9539 acres; fibres, 15,583 acres; and miscellaneous 
crops, 934 acres. In 1883 the Sub-di vision contained i civil and 2 
criminal courts ; police circle {thdnd\ i ; regular police, 42 men ; village 
watch {(haiikiddrs), 132. I^nd revenue, 14,3 2 7. 

Shirpur Sub-division was in 1370 granted in jdgir by Firoz Tughlak, 
the Emperor of Delhi, to Malik Rdjd, founder of the Khdndesh 
kingdom. In 1785 it became part of Holkar’s possessions. In i8iS 
it was ceded to the British. 

Shirpur. — ^I'own in Khdndesh District, Bombay Presidency, and 
head-quarters of Shirpur Sub-division. Situated 30 miles north of 
Dhulia, in lat. 21’ 21' n., and long. 74* 57' k. Population (i88i) 
7613, namely, Hindus, 6116; Muhammadans, 1024; Jains, 247; and 
‘others,’ 226. Shirpur suffered severely in the floods of 1875, when 
water stood in places six feet deep, destroying property to the value 
of ^3200. Municipal income (1883-84), ^^373 ; incidence of taxa- 
tion, 9id. per head of population. Sub-judge’s court, post-office, school, 
dispensary, rest-house. 

Shiurdjpur. — TahsHln Cawnpur District, North-Western Province.*?, 
conterminous with Shiurdjpur pargand^ blng along the south-west bank 
of the Ganges, and traversed by several distributaries of the Ganges 
Canal. Of the total cultivated area, 23 per cent, is watered from these 
channels, and a good deal of dumat soil in the south of the tahsU has 
been improved by the substitution of canal for jhil or marsh irrigation. 
Notwithstanding the abundance of canal water, wells arc extensively 
used. Excepting in the tract along the cliff of the Ganges, where, 
owing to the elevation of the surlacc, water lies at a great depth, 
the substrata arc so. sandy and treacherous as to render well-digging 
a perilous V enture ; while the unevenness of the ground prevents the 
spre.vdof canal irrigation in this direction. The East Indian Railway 
passes through the southern corner of the with a station at 

Bhdnpur. Shiutaj|)ur is connected wiili Cawnpur by the Grand Trunk 
Ku.ad, and the Uxlml i> \\cn provided wilh roads. 

Alta, j6i square miles, of which 132 stiuare miles arc cultivated. 
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'Ilie chief autumn crops consist of cotton, joSty and indigo, and the 
spring crops of wheat and hijra. Poi)py, tobacco, and pin are largely 
grown. Population (1881) 150,728, namel), males 79,485, and females 
71,243. Aserage density of population, 57o‘9 persons per square 
mile. Classified according to religion, Hindus number 144,621, and 
Muhammadans 6107. Of the 320 towns and villages in the tahsUt 225 
contain less than five hundred inhabitants ; 61 between five hundred and 
a thousand; and 34 between one and five thousand. Land revenue, 
^^27,409; total Government revenue, including rates and cesses, 
^,1^30,698. Rental paid by cultivators, ^^49,868. In 1S85, Shmrdjpur 
tahiil contained a criminal courts, and 2 police stations {thAndi ) ; 
strength of regular police, 31 men; village watch or rural police 
{chaukiddrs), 271. 

Shiurajpur. — Town inCawnpur District, Nonh-Westem Provinces 
and head-quarters of Shmrdjpur tahsll ; situated on the Grand Trunk 
Road, 2 1 miles north-west of Cawnpur city. Population (1872), includ- 
ing the neighbouring villages of Rdjpur and Barrdjpur, 7883. Not 
returned separately in the Census of 1881, Besides the Sub-divisional 
courts and offices, the tow n contains a police station, post-office, and 
Government school. A fort, formerly the seat of a Chaudela Raja, was 
razed to the ground after the chiefs rebellion in 1S57-58. 

Shitirdjpur. — Small village and station on the East Indian Railway 
in Bara iahsUy Allahdbdd District, North-^Vestern Provinces. Popula- 
tion (i88i) 477. Noted for its stone quarries. Rising market , post- 
office ; police station. 

Shiurdjpur. — Village in Kahdnpur tahsU, Fatchpur District, North- 
Western Provinces ; situated in lat. 26* 10' 20" n , and long So' 38' 
30" E., on the Ganges, 22 miles from Fatchpur town. Population 
(1881) 1425, chiefly Brahmans. The village is the site of the largest 
fair in the District, which is held on the occasion of the Purnamdst 
festival in October-November. 

Sbivag'angd . — ZaminJdri and town in Madura District, Madras 
Presidency. — Ste Sivagangv. 

Shivagangd. — Hill in Bangalore District, Mysore,— Nrr Sivacwca. 

Shivbara. — Petty Bhil State m Khdndesh District, Bombay Presi* 
dency. — Set Dang SiATi.s. 

Shivgdon. — Sub-di\ision of Ahmadnagar District, Bomba) Presi- 
dency. Area, 670 stiuate miles. Popiilaium (1881) 87,1 13, namely, 
males 44,093, and females 4J.020 5 ocLUp)ing U),ioo houses, m 1 town 
ami 179 villages, Hindus number 79,208 , Muliamiiiad.ms, 5776; and 
‘others,* 2129. bliiig.luii is the most castvily Svib division of the 
District. With one or two cM.e|tlioiis tbc mcams winch dram the 
tract all lisc in the liilU on the south .itul southeast, .and flow 
northward* into the Goffilsaii. 'Ihe vitl.igvs ,vie for the most part 
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>\eU supplied nith water, which throughout the low grounds is always 
to be found at a moderate depth. Near the Goddvari, the soil is deep 
and stiff, but near the hills it is of a lighter composition, and more 
easily worked. Early and late crops are grown in about equal' pro* 
portions. In 1881-82, the actual area under cultivation was 222,754 
acres. Cereal and millets occupied 177,102 acres; pulses, 171612 
acres; fibres, 19,531 acres; oiUseeds, 7001 acres; and miscellaneous 
crops, 1513 acres. About 3000 looms ate worked in the Sub division, 
of which about 2000 are in the town of Fdthardi, and 200 in Tisgdon. 
The principal manufacture is of various kinds of cotton cloth, mostly 
coarse. In 1883 the Sub-division contained 2 civil and 2 criminal 
courts ; police circle i ; regular police, 34 men ; village watch 

{^chauk\dAr$\ 272. Land revenue, 9,9 1 4. 

Shi Vg’^on. — Town in Ahmad nagar District, Bombay Presidenc)’, 
and head-quarters of Shivgdon Sub-division ; situated 40 mites north- 
cast of Ahmadnagar city, m lat. 19* 21' n., and long. 75" 18' E. Popula- 
tion (1881) 294S. Sbivgion IS a ruined town on a wide plain; joined 
with Paithan and Ahmadnagar by a good road. It is surrounded by a 
wall. Sub-divisional offices, post-office, dispensary, school, temples, 
and weekly market on Sundays. 

Shivner. — Hill fort of the town of Junnar, in Poona (Pdna) Dis- 
trict, Bombay Presidency ; situated not far from Harischandragarh, and 
about 50 miles north of Poona city. The hill of Shivner rises over 
a thousand feet, and stretches about a mile across the plain. It 
is triangular in shape, narrowing from a southern base of about 800 
yards to a point of rock in the north. Near the south, the lower slopes 
of its eastern face are crossed by a belt of rock 40 or 50 feet high. 
'I’he south-west of the hill is broken, and from about half-way up is 
strengthened by outworks and bastioned walls. Shivner is interesting 
as having been the birthplace of Sivaji the Great. 

During the first and second, and probably the third century after 
Christ, the hill seems to have been a great Buddhist centre. About 50 
cells and chapels remain. They are found on three sides of the fuHi 
but most of them are cut in its eastern face. Shivner was granted in 
*599 *0 Sivajfs grandfather, Mdloji Bhonsla; and here, in 1627, Sivaji 
was born. It was often taken and retaken; and once, in 1670, the 
forces of Sivaji himself were beaten back by its JIughal garrison. 
Besides its five gales and solid fortifications, it is celebrated for its deep 
springs. Tljcy rise in pill.rred tanks of great depth, sujiposcd by Dr. 
(fibson to be coeval with the series of Buddhist caves which pierce the 
lower portion of the scaqv, 'Phe fort commands the road leading to 
ihc Ndncghdt and M.riscjghit, formerly the chief line of communication 
t'ciwccn this jvait of the Deccan and the coast. [For further infor- 
uutmn respecting Siilvncr fort and caves, see the Cazttktr of the 
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Bombay Presidency^ \ci\, xviiL part iii. pp. 153-163, and pp. 184-201 
(Bombay, 1S85).] 

Sbiiyali {Siyali). — Taluk or Sub-division ofTanjore District, Madras 
Presidency. Area, 159 square miles. Population (1881) 114,041, 
namely, 55,465 males and 58,576 females; occupying 19,647 houses, in 
I town and 190 villages. Hindus number 106,621; Muhammadans, 
4614; and Christians, 2806. In 1883 the fMuk contained i civil 
and 3 criminal courts ; police circles {tkands), 5 ; regular police, 4 1 men. 
Land revenue, ^27,883. 

^hiyali {^Styali ). — ^Town in Shi) all tdluk^ Tan] ore District, Madras 
Presidency. Lat ti' 14' N., and long. 79" 48' e. Head-quarters 
of the sdluks A station on the South Indian Railway. 

Sholl^arb. — ^Town in Munshiganj Sub-division, Dacca District, 
Bengal. Lat. 23* 33' 45" N , long go’ 20' E, Population (1881) 
6079. 

Sholangipuram. — Town in North Arcot District, Madras Presi- 
dency . — See SltOLlNCHAR. 

Sholapur.^British District in the Deccan, Bombay Presidency, 
lying between 17" 13' and 18* 35' N. lat, and between 74* 39' and 76’ 
ii' E. long. Area, 4521 square miles. Population in i88r, 582,487 
souls. Except Bars! taluk, which is surrounded by the Nizam’s territory, 
Sholipur District is bounded on the north by Ahmadnagar District, on 
the east by the Nizim’s Dominions and Akalkot State, on the south 
by Bijapur District and the Jath and Patwardhan States, and on the 
west by Sdtara, Poona, and Ahmadnagar Distncts and the States of 
Phakan and Atpidi. On the west, in some places, Patwardhan villages 
are included, and in others isolated Sholipur villages he beyond the 
District limits. The administrative head-quarters are at the city of 
Sholapur. 

Pltysieal Aspects . — Except north of Barsi, west of Madha, south- 
west of Mdlsiras and Karnidb, where there is a good deal of hilly 
ground, the District is generally flat or undulating. Most of the surface 
rolls in long low uplands separated by hollows, with an occasional level. 
The shallow-soiled uplands are suited for pasture, and the deep- 
soiled lowlands under careful tilbge )teld the richest crops. The 
upbnds are gently rounded swellings of trap, overgrown with yellow 
stunted spear-grass. Sholipur Distnct is very bare of vegetation, and 
presents everj-where a bleak, treeless appearance. The chief rivers 
are the Bhima (Bheema) and us tnbutanes, the Man, the Nira, and 
the Sina, all flowing towards the south-east. Besides these, there are 
several minor streams. Of the pnncqial resen oirs, Ekruk and Siddhes- 
war are near Sholapur city, one is at Koregdon, and one at Pandharpur. 
Wells also to some extent supply water for gardening and dnnling 
puqwscs. The rainfall being very uncertain, a scarcity of water b 
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annually felt during; the hot weather. Stunted babuls and mangoes, 
and a few nims (Azadirachta indica) and plpaU (Fkus religiosa), are the 
only timber-trees found in the District. As these afford no cover, the 
District is -ftithout wild animals of the larger kinds, except the wild hog 
and wolf. 

History . — Sholdpur is one of the Districts which formed the early 
home of the Mardthas, and the birthplace of the dynasty. It is still a 
great centre of Mardtha population and mercantile activity. As full an 
account of the rise and progress of the Mardtha power as is consistent 
nith the scope of this work will be found in the article on India, vok 
vi. pp. 317-324, and further local details are given m the notice of the 
adjacent District of Saiar.v. An excellent monograph has been written 
on Poona, Sdtdra, and Sholdpur Districts by W. W. Loch, Esq., of the 
Bombay Civil Service. 

Sholdpur, in the early centuries of the Christian era (b.c. 90-A.D. 
300?), probably formed part of the territories of the Shatdkarni or 
Andhrabhritj'a dynasty, whose capital was Paitlian on the Godavari, 
about 150 miles north-west of Sholdpur city. Probably also during 
the 900 years previous to the Muhammadan overthrow of the Deogiri 
Jddavs in the beginning of the 14th century, Sholdpur, like the 
neighbouring Districts of Bijdpur, Ahmadnagar, and Poona, was held 
by the Early Chalukyas from 550 to 760, by the Rdshtrakutas to 
973, by the revived or Western Chalukyas to 1184, and by the 
Deogiri Jddavs till the l\Iuhamniadan conquest of the Deccan about 
1300. 

The first Muhammadan invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294, 
hut the power of the Deogiri Jddavs w’as not crushed till 131S. From 
1318, hlahdrashtra began to be ruled by governors appointed from 
Delhi, and stationed at Deogiri, which name was changed in 1338 by 
Muhammad Tughlak to Daulaldbdd, the ‘ Abode of Wealth.* In 1346 
there was widespread disorder, and Delhi officers plundered and 
wasted the country. These cruelties led to the revolt of the Deccan 
nobles under the leadership of an Afghdn soldier named Hasan Gangu. 
The nobles were successful, and freed the Deccan from dependence 
on Northern India. Hasan founded a d) nasty, wliich, in honour of 
his patron, a Brdhman, he called Bahmani ; and which held sway 
over the Deccan for nearly 150 jears. In 1489, Yusaf Add Shih, 
the Governor of Bijipur, assumed independence, and o\crTan all 
the country north of Bijdpur as far as the Bhima. For nearly 200 
>cars, Sholapur belonged either to the Bij.lj)ur or to the Ahmadnagar 
kings as the one or the other succeeded in retaining it. In 1668, by 
the treaty concluded at Agra between Aurangzeb and AH Add Shdh of 
Bijipur, the fort of Sholapur and territory )ic[ding jC^2,ooo of annual 
revenue w.-is ceded to the .Mughals as the price of pe.icc. The general 
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tlccij* of the Mughal Empire from 1 700 to 1750 opened the way for 
the Mardtlii supremacy. 

Sholapur formed jxirt of the Peshwi’s dominions, until the downfall 
ofhisdvnasiy in xSi8, and the incorporation of his territories in the 
Bombay Presidency. It was at first included with the District of 
Poona, but was erected into a separate Collectorate in 183S. Since 
then its progress has been rapid. Roads luve been constructed, 
and the country is now traversed by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. From time to time its prosperity recedes checks owing 
to drought, to which its situation and the treeless surface of the 
country expose it. It suffered especially in the famine of 1877, 
when it was the first District to manifest distress in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Extensive relief works were at once opened, and every possible 
means were taken to avert the stan’ation of the people. Much has 
been done by the opening of canals and ponds, such as the Ekruk and 
AshtI tanks, to secure a better water-supply, and to protect the hus- 
bandmen from the cruel vicissitudes of the seasons \ but the situation 
and ph) siral characteristics of Sholdpur will alvvaj s render it liable to 
the calamities arising from drought. 

Population. — The Census of 1S72 returned a total population of 
719,375 persons. The Census taken on February 17th, i88r, disclosed a 
total population of 582,487 in Sholdpur, showing a decrease of 136,888, 
or 19*02 per cent., since 1872, due entirely to mortality or emigration 
as the results of the famine of 1876-78 

The following are the mam details shown by the Census of iSSi ; — 
Area, 4521 square miles; towns, 6; villages, 706, occupied houses, 
81,203; unoccupied houses, 16,679. Average density, 128*84 persons 
per square mile; Milages per square mile, 0*15; houses per square 
mile, 2I'6 ; persons per village or town, S18 , persons per house, 7*17. 
Males numbered 294,814, and females 287,673 , proportion of males, 
50 6 per cent. Classified according to sex and age, there were — under 
15 jears of age, bo>s 111,468, and girls 104,304; total children, 
215.772, or 37*03 per cent. : 15 )ears and upwards, males 183,346, and 
females 183,369 ; total adults, 366,715. or 62*97 per cent 

Classified according to religion, Hindus number 530,121 ; Muham- 
madans 43.967 J Jains 75 U ; Christians, 623 ; Pdrsis 157 ; Jews, 94 ; 
Sikhs, 8; Buddhist, i. The Hindus were sub-tlivided into — Brihnians 
(priests and Government servants), 27,059, Rdjputs, 2938; Chainars, 
11,381; Darjls (tailors), 6222; Dhangars, 57,704; Dhobis (washer- 
men), 4085; Nipits (barbers), 5959; Kunbis (cultivators), 178,908; 
Kolis (cultivators), 7530; Koahtis, 10,658 , Lmgijats (traders), 21,509; 
Lohdrs (blacksmiths), 293S ; Malis (gardeners), 23,898; Mangs 
(depressed caste), 19,233 ; Mhirs, 44,001 ; Sondrs (goldsmiths), 50S7 ; 
Telis (oilmen), 6750; Berdds, 3404; Jangams, 3S38; Kumbhirs 
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(potters), 3852 j Sutdrs (oirpcntcrs), 4824 ; and Banjdris (carriers), 3397* 
I'hc Muhammadan population by race, as distinguished from descend* 
ants of converts, consisted of — Pathdns, 4350; Sajjids, 3905 j ShaiUrs, 
35 »* 77 > ‘others,' 535. According to sect, the Muhammadans 
were returned — Sunnfs, 43,358 ; Shids, 391 ; H'ahdbis, 3 ; and unspeci- 
fied, 215. Among tile Christians, 343 uere Roman Catholics, 147 
Protestants, and 135 of other Christian creeds. Adopting another 
principle of classification — native Christians numbered 399; Eurasians, 
68; and Europeans, 15S. 

With regard to occupation, the Census distributes tlie male population 
into the following six main groups : — (r) Professional class, including 
all State, civil and militarj’, officials, 1 1,314 ; (2) domestic servants, inn 
and lodging keepers, 3607; (3) commercial class, including bankers, 
merchants, carriers, etc., 5516; (4) agricultural and pastoral class, 
including gardeners, 135,064; {5) industrial class, including all manu- 
ficturcrs and artisans, 39,276; and (6) indefinite and non-productive 
tkoss, comprising general l.abourers, male children, and persons of un- 
specified occupation, 100,037. 

Of the 712 towns and villages in Sholapur District, rn contain less 
than two hundred inhabitants; 243 from two to five hundred; 230 
from five hundred to one thousand; 96 from one to tw’O thousand ; 16 
from two to three thousand ; ro from three to five thousand; 3 from 
five to ten thousand; 2 from fifteen to twenty thousand; and 1 
over fifty thousand. The most important towns are SiioL.vruR (city, 
59,890; cantonment, 1391), P.vndiiarpur (16,910), Bvrsi (16,126), 
K.vrk.vmu (6421), K,ar.mal.\ (5071), and S\xool.\ (4726). All these, 
except lv.irk.imb, are municipalities. Total municipal poiiulation 
(iSSi) 102,723 ; municiiial income (1883-84), ;£’25,S39 ; the incidence 
of taxation per head of population varied from 43d. (Pandharpur) to 
5s. aid. (Sholipur). 

Agriculture. — Agriculture supported (iSSi) 389,224 persons, or 66*82 
per cent, of the population ; 210,292 were .agriculcural workers. 

The soil of Sholapur is of three kinds, kdli or black, ktraJ or coarse , 
grey, and (umliJi or reddUh. Except in the Birsi Sub-division, where 
black soil is the rule, and coarse grey is rare, most of the District is 
either grey or red. The black soil is almost confined to the b.anks of 
rivers and large streams. 

Of the total area of the District, 4521 sijuarc miles, 3413 square 
miles were cultivated in iSSi, of which iSS square miles were revenue* 
free. .\rc.x assessed for revenue, 3S00 st^uare miles. Total amount of 
Oovernment .xssessmcnl, including local rates .and cesses on land, 
^111,965; average incidence of assessment, Including local rates and 
icvvcs, iijd. per cultivated acre. 

I he total area of Government land is 2,646,136 acres, namely. 
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2,400,243 acres, or 90-70 jier cent, cuUh-able, of which 215,115 acres 
Ire alienated ; 155,709 acres, or S'SS per cent, uncuUi;-able j 5449 acres, 

or 0-21 per cent, grass or -fynm; 29,55300-65, or ri 2 per cent, forest; 
and 55,182 aoes, or 2-09 per cent, %mage sites, road^ and river beds. 
In iSS'-S4, 1,763,340 acres were under actual cultivation, of which 
22,282 were twice oopped. Cereals and millets occupied 1,330,781 
acres, of wh’ich 923,706 acres were under/Air (Sorghum vulgare} , pulses, 
185,5*28 acres ; orchards, 3640 acres ; drugs and narcotics, 2323 aoes ; 
condiments and spices, 772S aoes; sugar-cane, 515* acres; od-sceds, 
189,235 acres; dyes, 46S acres; and fibres (cotton), 60,768 aoes. 

In 1SS3-S4, the agricultural stock consisted of— cow-s and bullocks, 
340,258; buffaloes, 72,499: horses, 11,158; donke)-s, 419* 1 sheep and 
coats 420,616 ; ploughs, 21,014 ; and carts, i r.901. Pnees of produce, 
per «u«;7iof So lbs.-whcat, 5s. sd . ; nee, best, 7s. i common, 
6s, lold.; (Pennisetum typhoideum), 3s. sJd. ; jo^ir, 3s. 4d. ; 

gram, 3s. loid. ; salt, 6s. old. ; flour, 6s. 7 Id. ; JJ/, split-peas, 4s. zA : 

is, *25. 6|d. The wages of skilled labour are from 6d. to is. gd. 
per day '; and of unskilled labour, 3d. to is. 

On garden land manure is always used, and also on dr>- crop land 
when available. The usual mode of manuring a field is by turning 
into it a flock of sheep and goals, for whose semccs their owner 
is paid according to the length of their stay. Scarcity of manure is the 
main reason why so little land is watered, compared with the area com- 
manded by the Eknik lake and other water-works. An industrious 
farmer ploughs his land several times before he sows it, and weeds it 
seteral times while the crop is growing. An irregular rotation of crops 
is obser\ed, and about a fifth or sixth part of the holding is often left 
unsown. As a rule, the i>oorer landholders neither weed nor manure 
their land. They run a light plough over it, sow the seed broadcast, and 
leaxe it to itself. They expect to get from it at best merely a bare food- 
supply for the )ear ; and while the crop is ripening, they haxe to supple- 
ment their field profits by the wages of labour. Much of the best land 
is in the hands of money-lenders who hate either bought- it or taken it 
on mort-’a-’C. The tendency seems to be for the pett) landholders to 
dimimshTand the land to fall into the hands of men of capital who 
employ the old holders as their tenants or labourers. It may be 
accepted that only about 10 i>cr cent of the agricultural classes arc free 
from debt, and that the remaining 90 l>er cent are inxoKed, advances 
from time to tune under some shajie being a ncccssitj to them. The 
Relief Act, by protecting their prci>erty from atuchment and sale for 
debt has rendered this necessity less urgent. In 1SS2-S3, including 
alienated lands, the total number of holdings was 49,656, with an 
axcrage area of about 48 acrci 

The irrigation works in Sho’Jpur District arc the 
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Korcgdon, Asht), and Ekruk lakes. The first-named is an old work 
improved, and the two last are new works. Koregdon lake lies 13 
miles north-east of Barsi, and is formed by throwing two earthen dams 
across two separate valleys. The smaller of the dams was breached in 

1870. It is proposed to restore it. The lake will then have a capacity 
of Sr millions of cubic feet. The Ashti lake lies in the Mddha Sub- 
division, 12 miles north-east of the town of Pandbarpur. * The lake 
when full holds 1499 millions of cubic feet of water. The Ekruk 
lake, the largest artificial lake m the Bombay Presidency, lies S miles 
north-east of Sholdpur. The lake is 60 feet deep when full, and holds 
3350 millions of cubic feet of water. 

Paresis. — The dry, shallow soil of the uplands of Sholdpur District is 
ill suited for trees. The present area reserved for forests is 242 
square miles, or about 5 '35 per cent, of the total area of the District. 
The forest area is much scattered. It may be roughly divided into 
two tracts of forest land, on the hills between Bdrsi and the Nizdm s 
territories in the extreme north-east, and on the hills to the south of 
Mdlsiras and Sangola in the extreme south-west. Before December 

1871, when forest conservancy was introduced, Sholdpur was extremely 
bare of trees and brushwood. Almost the whole land was taken for 
tillage- In December 1871, two square miles of scattered grass land 
or htran were transferred to the Forest Department. During the tw'elvc 
years ending 18S3, these two miles have spread to 242 square miles. 
In the whole of the Sholdpur forest area, no timber-cutting rights arc 
admitted to exist. The forest lands are of tw o classes — scrub forest and 
bMut (Acacia arabica) meadows. The scrub forest is found on the 
hills, and bdbul meadows occur all over the District. Of the total 
area, 24,885 acres consist of scrub forest, and 129,955 uteres of bAbitl 
mc3.do^\ s. 

Forest receipts are comparatively small, amounting to only ^^829 
in 1882-83. About one-fifth of the forest reserves are yearly leased 
for grazing. TJie remaining four-fifths are leased yearly for grass- 
cutting, and in these, tree plantations are formed. Besides for fuel, 
the timber of the bJbul and the ma: (Melia Azadirachta) are used 
m making beams, jxists, doors, carts, ploughs, and other field tools. 
The bark of the bdbul and of the lan ad (Cassia auriculata) is used for 
tanning, and the pods as well as the flowers of the fabJs (Butca 
frondosa) arc used for djeing. The bark of the (Baubinia racem- 
osa) is made into ropes. 

Nafuttxl Cu/jM/ViVx, — The earliest recorded famine is the great 
Durgi Dcsi famine, which began about 1396 A.O., and is said to have 
Listed ne.irly twch e ) c.ars. It arose from want of seasonable rain ; and »t 
is said loha^e spread over the whole country south of the Narbadi, and 
to have depopulated whole Districts. Next came the famine of 14^0 
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A.D. About 1520, a great famine is said to have been caused by 
military hordes destroying and plundering the crops. The famine of 
1791 was very severe, especially in the Kamatik, where the crops 
entirely failed. In the Deccan the yield was one-fourth to one-half the 
usual out-turn j but as thousands flocked from the Karndtik to the 
Deccan for food, the distress became very severe. During this famine, 
"rain sold at 3 lbs. the shilling. In 1802, the plunder and destruction 
of crops by Holkar and the Plnddris caused a serious scarcity, which 
the failure of the rain in October and November 1803 turned into a 
famine of ruinous severity. In 1818, partly owing to the ravages made 
by the Peshwi’s armies, and partly owing to the failure of crops, the 
District again suffered from famine, accompanied by cholera, which 
dcstrojed thousands of lives. Other famines or scarcities occurred in 
1824, 1832-33, 1845, 1854, and 1862, owing to scanty rainfall. 

In 1876, the scanty rainfall of 9'ii inches led to failure of the crops; 
and distress, amounting to famine, resulted over the whole District 
In September and October, except one or two local showers, there was 
no rain ; and no cold-weather crops were sown. Early in August the 
poorer classes began to show signs of distress , and, on the 4th Sep- 
tember, Government sanctioned the opening of relief works. A favour- 
able rainfall, at the opening of the rainy season of 1877, was followed by 
another long drought, which caused great suffering. Distress and anxiety 
continued till September and October, when a plentiful and timely 
rainfall brought down prices and gave much relief. At the close of 
November the demand for special Government relief ceased. A special 
Census taken on the 19th of May 1877, when famine pressure was 
general and sev ere, showed that of 62,712 persons employed on relief 
works, 3471 "ere manufacturers or craftsmen, 21,840 w’ere holders or 
sub-holders of land, and 37,401 were labourers. Ihe total cost of the 
famine was estimated at ^^206, 502, of which -£^186,184 was spent on 
public and civil works, and 20,3 18 on charitable relief. A consider- 
able number of people, chiefly husbandmen, left the District and went 
to Berar and the Nizam’s territory. During the drought a large 
number of cattle died- The cultivated area fell from 2,151,6x7 acres 
in 1S76-77 to 2,136,988 in 1S7S-79. 

Dunn" the cold season of 1879, from January to March, swarms of 
rats and mice appeared and ate the gram before it was ripe enough to 
harvest. Many fields were entirely stnpped, and of others only a small 
portion was saved by gathenng the cars while they were still green. 
About seven-eighths of the crops was wholly destro)ed by rats. In 
Sholipur, about was paid as reward for nils killed, at the rate of 
2S, the hundred. 

Traits C^mmunu-citl<<ns, tU , — Besides 115 miles of the south-eastern 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Poona, entering the 
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District at Pomalvadi in the north-east corner, and crossing in a south- 
easterly direction towards Gulbarga in the Nizdm’s Doniinions, and 
eight wiles of the East Deccan line of the Southern hlardthi Railway, 
there are 382 miles of made roads. Of these, three are provincial 
and seven local fund. The three provincial lines are — the Poona- 
Haidaraljdd road, 78 miles ; the Bdrsi road with its extension towards 
the Nizam’s territory, 62 miles; and the Sholdpur-Bijdpur road, 19 
miles. Of the seven local fund roads four are first-class — the Bdrsi- 
Pandharpur road, 30 miles; the Mohol-Pandharpur, 24 miles; the 
Pandharpur-Janoni, 42 miles; and the Jeur-Karmdla with its extension 
towards Ahinadnagar and the Nizdm's territory, 27 miles; three are 
second-class — the Sholapur-Bdrsi, 42 miles ; the Sholapur-Akalkot, 15 
miles; and the Jeur-Pandharpur, 43 miles. 

Since the opening of the railway in that portion of the District be- 
tween the Nizam’s Dominions and Poona, trade has greatly increased 
Next to cotton, a large proportion of which comes from ivithout, the 
chief exports are oi), oil-seeds, ghi, turmeric, and cotton cloth. The 
imports are salt, piece-goods, yarn, gunny-bags, and iton-w'are. 

Trade is carried on at the towns and in markets, fairs, village shops, 
and also by travelling carriers. The largei^t centres of internal trade are 
ShoUpur, Barsi, and Pandharpur, and next to these Vairag, Mddha, 
Mohol, Kdrmdla, Akluj, Wate-Pate, and Singola. Of these, Sholdpur, 
Mohol, and Mddha are near the railway. The number of traders is 
about 6000, the chief being Lingdyats, Bbatids, Gujdrs, Vdnis, Nagars, 
Mdnvirfs, Brihmans, Borahs, and Kshatlriyas, Forty-two weekly 
markets ate held in the District, at which petty traders, pedlers, and 
hawkers set up booths and offer for sale their goods, consisting of 
cotton, grain, groceries, spices, cloth, yarn, oils, earihenw'are, hides, 
fuel, eta Of 19 trading fairs held in the District, one held at Sholdpur 
on the 12th Januar)’, three held in Pandharpur in April, July, and 
November, and one held at Sonari in April, are the most important. 
'Phe chief articles for sale arc cloth, jiots, grain, glass bangles, and 
stock. 

After agriculture, the chief industries of the District arc spinning, 
weaving, and djeing. The silks and finer sorts of cotton cloth — 
as dheth and women’s robes — prepared in Sholdpur bear a good name. 
Blankets arc also woven in large numbers. Besides hand-loom weaving, 
a steam spinning and weaving mill, with 2o,8SS spindles and 175 looim, 
has lately been established at Sholdpur city. Oil-presses of the native 
t>pe arc worked by Tclis in many places, and saltpetre is manufactured 
to some extent by Mhars and Mdngs. 

Adminiitration — The revenue collected in XSS3-S3 from land 
X98,99 o; from stamps, ^6890; from excise, ^13, ho; and by the 
licence lax, Xj’to* Potest proceeds amounted to the loral 
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fund receipts were j £ 6 qjo ; and the five municipalities raised an income 
of ;iC24,6i 5, the only peculiarity being a pilgrim-tax in Pandharpur, 
and a water-rate in Sholipur. The administration of the District in 
revenue matters is entrusted to a Collector and 4 Assistant Collectors, 
three of whom are covenanted civilians. The District is provided with 
the court of a senior Assistant Judge. For the settlement of chil 
disputes, there are 4 courts besides the above. Nineteen officers share 
the administration of criminal justice. The total strength of the regular 
]x>Iicc force for the protection of person and property consisted of 92 
officers and 438 constables, giving i man to every 1099 of the popula- 
tion. The total cost was ;^S724, equal to 18s. per square mile 
and 3 Jd. per head of population. There is one jail in the District. 

Compared with 45 schools and 516 pupils in 1S65, there were, in 
1877, 1 15 schools, with a roll-call of 4648 names, or, on an average, 

I school for every five villages. In 1S82-83, there were 176 Govern- 
ment schools, or an average of i school for every four villages, with an 
average attendance of 5708 pupils. Besides these Government schools, 
there were 4 primary schools inspected by the Educational Depart- 
ment. In 1869, the first girls’ school was opened in Birsi. In 
1882-83, the number was 4 with 176 names, and an average attend- 
ance of 105. The Census of i88i returned 8795 boys and 204 girls 
as under instruction, besides 18,824 males and 214 females able to 
read and write but not under instruction. Four vernacular papers viere 
published in 1884. 

^fedtcal AsptetSs — The climate, except from March to May, is 
healthy and agreeable. In the hot season, the mean temperature is 
86* F., very hot and oppressive in the day-time, but cool at night 
Mean temperature— January’, 71-8* F, ; Februar)', 76-8* F. ; March, 
S37* F. ; April, 88* F. ; May, 88 9* F. ; June, 82'i* F. ; July, 78'9* 
F. ; August, 77-9* F. ; September, 77-1* F. j October, 77-3* F.; 
November, 73 8’ F. ; December, 70*9* F. : annual mean, 78‘9* F. 
In 18S3, the maximum temperature at Sholapur was 109* F, in 
May, the minimum, 46*2* F. in December, The rainy season is 
pleasant ; the sky is more or less overcast, and the rain falls in heavy 
showers, alternating with intervals of sunshine. The average annual 
rainfall for a penod of 28 )ears ending 1S81 was 28 6 inches. In 
1SS3-S4, the rainfall was 39-93 inches. The rainfall is generally 
unequally dismbutcd, the fall in the western Sub-divisions being very 
scanty compared with that in the east During the cold season^ from 
November to Februaj}*, the atmosphere, with keen easterly and north- 
easterly winds, is clear and bracing. 

Besides fever of an intermittent type, skin diseases such as guinea- 
worm, itch, and ringwonn are prevalent in the Birsi and Kirmila Sub- 
divisions, brought on chieily by the badness of the well water. Fevtr 
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District at Pomalvadi in the north-east corner, and crossing in a south- 
easterly direction towards Gulbarga in the Niziin’s Dominions, and 
eight miles of the East Deccan line of the Southern Marithd Railway, 
there are 382 miles of made roads. Of these, three are provincial 
and seven local fund. The three provincial lines are-— the Poona- 
Haidardbdd road, 78 miles ; the Bdrsi road with its extension towards 
the Nizdra’s territory, 62 miles; and the Sholapur-Bijdpur road, 19 
miles. Of the seven local fund roads four are first-class — the Barsi- 
Pandharpur road, 30 miles; the Mohol-Pandharpur, 24 miles; the 
Pandharpur-Janom, 42 miles; and the Jeur-Kdrmala with Us extension 
towards Ahmadnagar and the Nizam’s territory, 27 miles: three are 
second-class — the Sholdpur-Bdrsi, 42 miles; the Sholdpur-.Akalkot, 15 
miles ; and the Jeur- Pandharpur, 43 miles. 

Since the opening of the railway in that portion of the District be- 
tween the Nizam's Dominions and Poona, trade has greatly increased. 
Next to cotton, a large proportion of which comes from without, the 
chief exports are oil, oil-seeds, gAf, turmeric, and cotton cloth. The 
imports are salt, piece-goods, yarn, gunny-bags, and iron-ware. 

Trade is carried on at the towns and in markets, fairs, village shops, 
and also by travelling carriers. The largest centres of internal trade are 
Sholdpur, Birsi, and Pandharpur, and next to these Vairdg, Mddha, 
Mohol, Karmdia, Akiuj, Wate-Pate, and Sangola. Of these, Sholdpur, 
Mohol, and !Mddha are near the railway. The number of traders is 
about 6000, the chief being Lingayats, Bhdtids, Gujdrs, Vdnis, Nagars, 
Mdrwdris, Brdhmans, Borahs, and Kshattriyas. Forty-two weekly 
markets are held in the District, at which petty traders, pedlers, and 
hawkers set up booths and ofTer for sale their goods, consisting of 
cotton, gmin, groceries, spices, cloth, yarn, oils, earthenware, ghi, hides, 
fuel, etc. Of 19 trading fairs held in the District, one held at Sholdpor 
On the 1 2 ill January, three held m Pandharpur in April, July, and 
November, and one held at Sondri m April, are the most iinportaut. 
The chief articles for sale are cloth, pots, grain, glass bangles, and li'c 
stock. 

After agriculture, the chief industries of the District arc spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing. The silks and finer sorts of cotton cloth— such 
as dhotit and women’s robes — prepared in Shol.-ipur bear a good namu. 
Blankets arc also woven in large numbers. Besides hand-loom weaving, 
a steam spinning and weaving mill, with 20,888 spindles and 175 looms, 
has lately been established at Sholdpur city. Oil-prcsscs of the native 
type are worked by TcHs in many places, and saltpetre is manufactured 
to some extent by Mhars and Mdngs. 

Adminutfation. — The revenue collected in 1882-83 from land was 
Z08.990; from stamps, ^6890; from excise, by the 

hctncc lax, Potest proceeds amounted lo .1^820; the lotal 
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fund receipts were municipalities raised an income 

of ;£r24.6*5* the only peculiarity being a pilgrim-ta\ in Pandharpur, 
and a water-rate in ShoUpur. The administration of the District in 
revenue matters is entrusted to a Collector and 4 Assistant Collectors, 
three of whom are covenanted civilians. The District is provided with 
the court of a senior Assistant Judge. For the settlement of civil 
disputes, there are 4 courts besides the above. Nineteen officers share 
the administration of criminal justice. The total strength of the regular 
jwhee force for the protection of person and property consisted of 93 
officers and 438 constables, giving i man to every 1099 of the popuKa- 
tion. The total cost was ^^8724, equal to iSs. per square mile 
and 3fd. per head of population. There is one jail in the District. 

Compared with 45 schools and 516 pupils in 1S65, there were, in 
1S77, 1 15 schools, with a roll-call of 4648 names, or, on an average, 
I school for every five villages. In 1882-83, there were 176 Govern- 
ment schools, or an average of i school for every four villages, with an 
average attendance of 5708 pupils. Besides these Government schools, 
there were 4 primary schools inspected by the Educational Depart 
ment. In 1869, the first girls' school was opened in Bdrsi. In 
1882-S3, the number was 4 with 176 names, and an average attend- 
ance of los- The Census of 18S1 returned S795 boys and 204 girls 
as under instruction, besides 18,824 males and 214 females able to 
read and write but not under instruction. Four vernacular papers were 
published in 18S4. 

Medual Aspects. — The clim.ite, except from March to May, is 
healthy and agreeable. In the hot season, the mean temperature is 
86* F., very hot and oppressive in the day-time, but cool at night. 
Mean temperature— January’, 71*8* F. ; February, 76'8* F. ; March, 

83*7* F*; 7^9’ 

F. ; August, 77'9* F. ; September, 77-1* F. ; October, 77-3' F, ; 
November, 73‘8* F. ; December, 7o‘9* F. : annual mean, 78*9* F. 
In 18S3, the maximum temperature at Sholapur was 109* F. in 
May; the minimum, 46'2‘ F. in December. The rainy season is 
pleasant; the sky is more or less overcast, and the rain falls m heavy 
showers, alternating with intervals of sunshine. The average annu.!! 
rainfall for a penod of 28 >cars ending iSSi was 286 inches. In 
1SS3-S41 ihc rainfall was 39'93 inches. The rainfall is generally 
unequally distributed, the fall in the western Sub-divisions being very 
scanty compared with that in the cast. During the cold season, from 
November to Februaj)*, the atmosphere, with keen easterly and north- 
easterly w inds, is clear and bracing. 

Besides fever of an intermittent t) pc, skin diseases such as guinea- 
worm, itch, and ringworm arc prevalent in the lUrsi and Kirmila Sub- 
divisions, brought on chicily by the badness of the well water. Fever 
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malccs Its appearance at the end of the rainy season, being due in a 
great measure to the sudden change of climate. Cholera useil every 
jear to break out at Pandhaqmr during the periodical fairs j buiim* 
jiroved sanitary arrangements ha\e to some extent put a slop to this. 
In 1SS3-S4, 4 dispensaries and the civil hospital at Sholipur afforded 
medical rehef to 5S9 in-door and 50,037 out-door patients, and a6,ooo 
persons were vaccinated, [For further information regarding Sholapur 
District, sec the GazcUctr cf the Bombay Ffcsida 7 ty\ published under 
Government orders, and compiled by Mr. J. M. Campbell, C.S., vol. \x' , 
Sholapur Distnct (Go\ernmcnt Central Press, Bombay, 1SS4). Also 
An Historical Account of the Poona^ Sdtiray and Sholdpur Districts^ by 
Mr. W. W. Loch, C.S. (Government Central Press, Bombay, 1877); the 
Bombay Census Report for iSSi i and the several annual Administration 
and Departmental Reports of the Bombay Govennnent] 

Sholdpur, — Subdivision of Sholipur District, Bombay Presidency ; 
situated in the extreme south-east between 17® aa' and 17* 50' N. lat., 
and between 75* 40' and 76* 13’ E, long. Area, S47 square miles. 
PopuUiion <1873) 181,928; (iSSi) i 49.539» namely, males 76,324, 
and fcin.ites 73,215; occupying 20,261 houses, in r town and 146 
Mlhgcs. Hindus number 123,589; Muhamm.adans, 23,253; and 
‘oilisrs,* 2697. Sholapur is waving and devoid of trees, rising in 
places m small hillocks showing bare rock. The climate is dr)* ; the 
cold season is clear and bracing. The two chief rivers arc the Bhmu 
.and the Sfna. The Bhfma forms the southern boundary for about 35 
miles; and the Si'na runs south through the Subdivision for about 
40 miles. In 1SS2-S3, including alienated lands, the tot.il number of 
holdings w.is 9533, with an average area of about 54 acres. In 
1SS2-S3, the area under actual cultiv'ation was 336,182 acres, of which 
7532 acres were twice cropped- Cereals and millets occupied 272,200 
acres, of which 234,263 acres were under joAr (Sorghum vulgare); 
pulses, 28,467 acres; oil-sccds, 30,341 acres; fibres, S540 acres; and 
mticcll-ineous crops, 4166 acres. In 1SS3 the Sulxlivision contained 
tmcludme the District hcad-qvi.-utcrs) a civil and S criminal courts; 
police circles {Oiinds)^ 6 ; regular police, 280 men ; village vvatcli 
(AiauUdJrs)^ ssS^, Dand revenue, ;£‘i6,923. 

Shold pur. Chief town of ShoUpur District, Bombay; situated in 
lat. 17* 40’ t'yS* N., and long. 75* 56' 38' E., on the plain of the Sma, 
15a miles by rVil from Poona. Area, SJ square miles, or 5260 acres. 
Population (iSSi\) of city, 59,890; of cantonment, 1391 ; total, 61,281, 
namely, nv-vles 31X282, .and fenulcs 29,999, occup>mg 8330 houses. 
Hindus number 144,387; Muhammadans *4,780; Jams *3^5* 
t htutians 5*1 ; Par^'is 127 ; and ‘others' 9** 

ITic Nnvall b«l strong fort in the south-west comer of the city, sur* 
to-ndej by a duch, iV ascnbcd to Hasan Gangu, the founder of the 
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Bahmani d> nasty {t345). On the dissolution of that kingdom in 1489, 
Sholipur was held by Zein Khdn. But during the minority of his son it 
was, m 1511, besieged and taken by Karadl Khdn, who annexed it, with 
the surrounding Districts, to the Bijdpur kingdom. In 1523, Sholdpur 
formed part of the dowry of Ismdil Adil Shdh’s sister, given in marriage 
to the King of Abmadnagar. But not being handed o\er to the Ahmad- 
nagar kingdom, it formed for forty years a source of consUnt quarrels 
between the two d)nastics, until it was given back to Bijdpur as the 
dowry of the Ahmadnagar princess Chdnd Bibf (1562). On the over- 
throw of the Bijdpur kingdom (1686), Sholdpur fell to the Mughals, 
from whom it was taken by the Mardthis. At the close of the war 
with the Pesh wi in iSiS, it was stormed by General Munro. 

Since then, the town, no longer exposed to the raids of robbers, 
has been steadily increasing m importance. Its convenient situation 
between Poona and Haidarabdd has made it, especially since the opening 
of the railway in 1859, the centre for the collection and dislnbution of 
goods over a large extent of country. The chief industry of Sholdpur 
is the manufacture of silk and cotton cloth, more than 5000 persons 
being engaged as hand-loom weavers, spinners, and dyers. A steam 
weaving and spinning mill has been established in the town. The 
machinery is driven by two engines each of 40 horse-power, works 
20,888 spindles and 175 looms, and employs 850 hands. 

Sholdpur town is situated in the centre of a large plain 1800 feet 
above sea-level, on the watershed of the Adila, a feeder of the Sina. To 
the south-west, close to the city wall, lies the fort of Sholdpur, and farther 
on are the officers’ bungalows of the old cavalry lines, now mostly 
occupied by lailwav servants, and the railway station. To the south of 
the city is the Siddheswar lake, with a temple in the centre. On the 
south-east bank of the lake is the municipal garden ; and about 1000 
yards more to the south-east are the Collector’s office and bungalow. 
About 100 to 500 )ards south-west of the Collector’s office stretch the 
officers’ bungalows of the old cantonment ; from 50 to 100 yards west of 
the officers’ bungalows are the Protestant church, the Roman Catholic 
chapel, and the post-office. About loooyards soMth-castof the Sadr BJzJr 
are the Native Infantry'lines, and to the south of the lines are the officers’ 
bungalows in the present cantonment limits. The greater part of the 
old military cantonment of Sholipur has been transferred to the civil 
authorities, and is now included within municipal limits. The present 
cantonment covers an area of about 600 acres, just enough for a single 
Native Infantry regiment. Since the removal of the Native Infantry 
regiment in 1S77, the fort has been placed in charge of the civil 
authorities. 

The city was formerly enclosed by a wall ai miles in circuit. About 
1S72, to g»e room to the growing town, the munia|MJity pulled down 
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the whole of ihe east wall and parts on the south-west and north. The 
walls, where standing, are 8 to lo feet high, 4 to 6 feet wide at the 
base, and 3 to 4 feet wide at the top. 

ShoMpur fort is an irregular oblong about 230 yards by 176, enclosed 
by a double line of lofty battlemented and tow ered walls of rough stone 
10 to 20 yards apart, and surrounded, except on the east or Siddheswar 
lake side, by a wet moat 100 to 150 feet broad and 15 to 30 deep. 
The whole work is Muhammadan, the outer w'all dating from the 14th 
century, and the inner w^all and four great square towers from the i6thand 
17th centuries. The outer wall, with battlemented curtains and four 
corner and 23 side toivers, is pierced for musketry; and with openings 
and vaulted chambers for cannon, rises 20 to 30 feet from the edge of 
the moat About 20 yards behind, the inner wall, also towered and 
battlemented, rises 5 to 10 feet above the outer wall. The inner wall 
has about 25 towers, e.\clusive of the four square towers. 

Besides the courts of the Sub-divisional and District revenue officers, 
there are the senior assistant's and the subordinate judge’s courts. The 
houses are mostly built of mud, but sometimes of stone and burnt 
bricks, and are covered with flat roofs. On account of the absence of 
any high ground in the neighbourhood, Sholipur is on all sides exposed 
to the winds. The climate, except during the months of filarch, April, 
and May, is agreeable and healthy. The municipality, established in 
1853, had an income in 1883-84 of incidence of taxation, 

5s. a^d. per head of population. The chief municipal undertaking 
has been the water-works, which form the chief source of the city watcr- 
supply. They were constructed by the municipality between 1879 and 
1881, and gi\c a daily supply of about fi gallons a head. The water 
is drawn from the Ekruk lower le\el canal through a line of lo-inch 
pipes into a settling tank, and thence pumped by steam-power. 

Sholavanddn. — Town m Madura Madura District, Madras 

Presidency ; situated in lat. 10* 2' 30' .v., and Jong, 78* 2' k,, 12 miles 
from Madura city, on the Vaigai ri\er. Population (1S81) 3 °$^^ 
inhabiting 52S houses. Hindus number 2817; Muhammadans, 163; 
and Christians, 70. The town was built in 1566 by a colony of 
Valldlars, relatives of the Vij’a)anagar Governor. The fort commanded 
a jass on the main road from Dmdigul to Madura, and was occupied 
by Muhammad Yusaf in 1757, to cover the ojicrations of Calhaud 
against Madura. In the same >car it was captured by Haidar AH, and 
retaken by the British. 

Sholinghar — Town in North Arcoi District, 

Madras Presidency. Ijt. 13* K., long. 79’ 29' E, Population (i 88 1) 

5<»97» inhabuing 797 houses, Hindus number 5483; Muhammadans, 
3C.S ; ChriMians, 6. Ten miles from Baniveram station, on the south- 
WL\t hnc of the Madras Railway, 'fhe scene of one of Coote’s grc.alcst 
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ictories in 1781, when, for the third time within a few months, acting 
n the offensive, with vastly inferior numbers, he drove Haidar Alfs 
icked troops before him. There is a famous temple here, perched on 
high rock, a\ hich is much frequented by pilgrims, 

Shordpur. — Formerly a tributary State of the Nizdm; situated in 
le south-west corner of the Haidardbad territory, and since i860 an 
itegral part of the Nizim's Dominions. Bounded on the north by 
laidardbad territory, and on the south by the Kistna, which separates 
; from the Raichur Doab. Chief town, Shorapur \ lat. 1 6' 3 1' N., long. 
6* 4S' E. 

By the treaty of iSoo, the British Government engaged to enforce 
the just claims’ of the Nizam against Shordpur. In 1823, the British 
government, having succeeded to the rights of the Peshwd, relinquished 
he tribute due to it from the Shorapur Rdja, on condition of the 
tajd abandoning certain rusthiis (revenue claims) on the neighbouring 
hitish Districts. A succession dispute in 1828 commenced a long 
cries of disasters for Shordpur. The State fell into hopeless arrears to 
IS suzerain the Nizdm, and m 184 1-42 the portion of it to the south of 
he Kistna was ceded to the Nhzdm m commutation. A Bntish 
ffficcr, Captain Grossly, was in the same year deputed to report on 
he Shordpur State. He was succeeded by Captain Meadows Tajlor 
1842), into whose hands the practical administration fell, as the sequel 
)f a series of zandnci intrigues, domestic quarrels, and acts of extrav'a- 
l.'ince by members of the Rdjd’s family. The improvements effected 
ly Captain Meadows Taylor, and the era of jirospenty and order 
vhich he introduced at Shorapur, form a brilliant example of the 
idminislration cf a Native Stale by a British officer. They are 
ecorded with veracity in Meadows Taylor’s Story 0/ My Ia/c^ 

On the departure of Captain >Ieadows Taj lor m 1853, the affairs 
)f the State began to slip back into their former condition, and the old 
msatisfaevory relations wvlh the Nizdm revived. The Rdjd threw in 
lis lot with the rebels m the Mutiny of 1857-5S, was sentenced to 
ieportation, and shot himself. By the British treaty of 1S60, Shordpur 
itate was ceded to the Nizam in full sovereignty, and has since been 
tn integral part of the Nizdm’s Dominions, 

Tlic State was founded m the 13th century by a chief of the Bedars, 

I race of aboriginal descent, numerous m Mj-sore and in the Southern 
vlardthd Countrj% The chiefs were stjled Naiks. The Bedars were 
jriginally freebooters, but in course of time acquired considerable 
jower. Their bands took service under the kings of Bijipur and 
jiolcond.1, and assisted the Mardthis in the contest with Aurangzeb. 
riicy seldom commit murder, and arc not petty thieves. A traditional 
knowledge of the customs and laws of the tribe is presened by their 
jards and elders. The Bedars are fine athletic men, fond of bunting 
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and open-air pursuits. Their moral code is high, and they are said 
never to violate their oath ; but they are illiterate. [For an account 
of the Bedars and 'their customs, see Meadows Taylor’s Story of My 
Lt/e, pp. 210, 2IX (second edition).] 

Shorkot. — South-western tahsil of Jhang District, Punjab. Area, 
1220 square miles; number of towns and villages, 174; houses, 
*7>i97; families, 20,615. Population (i88i) 95,342, namely, males 
52,727, and females 42,615. Average density, 79 persons per square 
mile. Classified according to religion, Muhammadans number 77,616; 
Hindus, 17,355; Sikhs, 367; and Christians, 4. Of the 174 towns 
and villages, 109 contain less than five hundred inhabitants ; 39 from 
five hundred to a thousand; and 26 from one to five thousand. 
Principal crops — wheat, Jodr^ gram, and cotton. Revenue of the 
1,985, The administrative staff consists of a tahsilddry ami 
an honorary magistrate ; number of police stations {thdnds)^ 2 ; strength 
of regular police, 51 men; village watch or rural police, 102, 

Shorkot. — Ancient town in Jhang District, Punjab, and head- 
quarters of Shorkot tahsil ; situated in lat. 30° 50' N., and long. 72' 
6' E., among the lowlands of the Chendb, about 4 miles from the left 
bank of the river, and 36 miles somh-w’est of Jhang town. The modern 
town stands at the foot of a huge mound of ruins, marking the site of 
the ancient city, surrounded by a wall of large antique bricks, and so 
high as to be visible for 8 miles around. Gold coins are frequently 
washed out of the ruins after the rains. General Cunningham identifies 
Shorkot with a town of the Malli attacked and. taken by Ale.xander, 
and visited by Hiuen Tsiang ten centuries later. General Cunningham 
infers, from the evidence of coins, that the town flourished under the 
Greek kings of Ariana and the Punjab, as well as under the Indo- 
Sc>thian dynasties up to 250 a.d. It was probably dcstrojed by the 
B'hitc Huns in the 6th century, .and rcoccupicd in the loth by the 
Brahman kings of Kdbul and the Punjab. The modern town is a 
place of litile importance. Population (18S1) 2283, namely, Hindus, 

1 167 ; Muhammadans, 1104 ; and Stkhs, 12. Number of houses, 365. 
Municipal income (1S83-84), .1^153. The town is surrounded by fine 
groves of date-palms. Many of the buildings arc lofty, hut most of 
them are more or less in a slate of ruin. A good hdzdr, with a gate at 
each end, and lined with shops built on a uniform plan ; but few of the 
shops arc tenanted. Tit/isUly police station, dispensary, school, and 
rest house. 

Sbrdvan-bcigola (lit. * Tank cf the Srduns or Jains’), — Vilbgc in 
H.'tssan District, .M)sore State; situated in lat. 12* 51' i o' ,v., and long. 
7^* 3*’ 3t* J-, between two rocky lulls called Chandra-betta and 
!«wUa-lH.ua. Population (i33i) 1315. According to J.iin tradition, 
Id.adra Ikihu, one of the six irmucdiate disciplcS of the founder of 
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their religion, died here while leading a colony from Ujjain into 
Southern India. He is said to haNc been accompanied by the 
celebrated Emperor Chandragupia, who had abdicated the throne 
and adopted the life of a hermit These e\enls, borne out by a rock 
inscription of great antiquity, arc assigned to the 4th century a,c. 
The grandson of Chandragupta is also related to have sisited the 
spot 

On the summit of Chandra-bctia stands the colossal statue of Gomalcs- 
wara, 60 feet high, surrounded by numerous buildings. The hill itself 
is 3250 feet abo\c sea-lev cl- An inscription on the foot of the statue 
states that it was erected by Chdmunda Rd)a, whom tradition places 
about 60 B-C. The surrounding enclosures bear the name of Gangd 
Raya, who belongs to the Hoysdli BalUla period. 

The statue is nude, and stands facing the north. The face has the 
serene expression usually seen in Buddhist statues ; the hair is curled 
in short spiral ringlets over the head, while the ears are long and large. 
The figure is treated conventionally, the shoulders being very broad, 
the arms hanging down the sides with the thumbs turned outwards, 
the waist small. The feet are placed on the figure of a lotus. Repre- 
sentations of ant-hills rise on either side, with figures of a creeping- 
plant springing from them, which twines over the thighs and arms, 
terminating in a tendril with bunches of fruit. These symbolize the 
complete spiritual abstraction of ay«7^. According to the most reason- 
able hypothesis, the statue must have been cut out of a rock which 
projected above the hill ; or perhaps the solid summit of the lull may 
have been itself cut away. The workmanship is still as sh.ir2> as if the 
stone had been newly quarried. Within the enclosure are 72 small 
statues of a similar description in compartments. 

On the face of the opposite rock of Indra-belta are inscriptions cut in 
ancient characters a foot long. Shrdvan-belgola is known to have been 
an ancient seat of Jam learning, and is still the residence of the chief 
^iiru of that sect; but the establishment was deprived of many of its 
privileges and emoluments by Tipii Sultdn, There is a considerable 
manufacture of brass utensils, which are exported to distant parts. 

Shrlgonda. — Sub-division and town in Ahmadnag.-ir District, Bombay 
Presidency . — Ste Sr icon da. 

Shrivardhon. — Town m Janjira State, Bomb.iy Presidency — 
Srivvardhan. 

Shujdbdd.— TIrAf// of Milltdn District, Puiij.vb. .\rea, 322 squarii 
miles; number of towns and vilbges, So; houses, 12,301; families, 
13,65s. Population (iSSi) 61,622, namely, males 33,394, and ftmales 
28,22$. Average density, tgi per square mile. Classified according 
to religion, Muh.ammadans number 50.705; Hindus, 10,747; Sikhs, 
144 > *• towns and villages in the Ai/^nV, 37 contain 
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less than five hundred inhabitants; 22 between five hundred and a 
thousand; 20 between one and five thousand; and i between five and 
ten thousand. Average area under cultivation for five years ending 
1881-82, no square miles, or 70,580 acres; principal crops — wheat, 
251839 acres ; rice, 5018 acres ; jodr^ 4533 acres ; indigo, 14,710 acres ; 
cotton, 5880 acres; and sugar-cane, 4180 acres. Revenue of the /VrAr//, 
^16,452. One iahsilddr^s court; strength of regular police, 59 men; 
village watch or rural police, 99. 

Shiyabad. — Town and municipality in ^Multan District, Punjab, and 
head-quarters of Shujdbdd fa/isil ; situated in lat. 29° 53' n., and long. 
71* 20' E., about 5 miles from the present left bank of the Chenab. 
Population (1881) 6158, namely, Hindus, 3970; Muhammadans, 2476; 
Sikhs, 9 ; and ‘ others,’ 3. The fort was built by Shujd Khan, one of 
the Nawdbs of Multdn under Ahmad Shdh Durani, in whose time the 
town possessed some importance. Municipal income (1883-S4), 
or an average of 2s. 2|d. per head. The town is chiefly built of brick, 
and contains some fine native houses. It is the trade centre for the 
richest portion of the District, and is intersected by two broad bazars 
which cross each other. North-west of the town is the palace of Shujd 
Khan, a collection of rather fine brick buildings, now used as the 
tahsUi and police station. Dispensar)’, school of the Church Missionary 
Society, sardi or native inn, and encamping ground. TIic surrounding 
country' is irrigated by the Gajjuhatta and Eakhtdwah canals, and 
yields fine crops of indigo and sugar-cane. Municipal income in 
1875-76, ^656, or 2S. id. per head of population (626S) within 
municipal limits. 

Shdtar Gardan. — Mountain pass in Afghdnistdn, dividing the 
Kurdm and I.ogar valleys. An important position, commanding the 
road to Kdbul, the possession of which, on the occasion of the retri- 
butive campaign after the massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari in September 
1879, enabled General Sir F, Roberts' force to advance on that city and 
occupy It almost without opposition. The ascent of the pass from the 
Indun side is slight, though the descent into the Logar valley is long 
and very steep. 

Shwe An-daw. — Pagoda in Thayct-myo District, Pegu Division, 
Ixiucr Ilurnia ; situated a few miles north of Thayet-myo town. It dates 
from the time of Nara-pad-di-si-thu, King of Ilunna (about 1167 a.i>.}, 
who is noted for his piety', his communication with Ceylon, and his 
frequent journeys through Ins dominions. He is said to have received 
from Ceylon a sacred tooth of Gautama; and while escorting it to his 
capital, he was warned by portents to deposit it at the place where this 
pagoda now stands. 

Shwe-Dagon . — '1 he great I’agoda of Rangoon, Ixiwer IJurm.!, and 
the rnovl venerated object of worship In all the Imlo Chinese counuUs. 
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bm 1 . n^r. The pagodn stands upon a moun.l partly natural, pa.tly 
an»iaal m the angle formed by the juncuon of the Rangoor; and^’eeJi 
ntci^ This mound has been cut mto two terraces, the upper of which 
IS 1 66 feet above the level of the ground, and 900 feet Ion- by 68- 
^udc The southern approach is covered with handsomely carved 
wooden roofs, supported on massive teak and masonry pdlars, and has 
at tts foot two immense griffins, one on each side. From the centre of 
the platform rises the profusely gilt, solid brick pagoda, springing from 
an octagonal base, with a perimeter of 1355 feet, and a gradually 
diminishing spheroidal outline, to a height of 321 feet, and supporting 
a gilt iron network it or umbrella in the shape of a cone, and surrounded 
with bells. 


The space around the pagoda is left free for worshippers; but all 
along the edge of the platform are numerous idol-houses, facing inwards 
containing images of Gautama in the usual sitting posture, and in a 
previous existence receiving from Dipengara, one of his predecessors 
the prophetical annunciation that he too should, after the lapse of fou^ 
thin-kyc (a thin-kye consists of a unit followed by 140 cyphers), and the 
creation and destruction of 100,000 worlds, attain to Buddha-hood. 
Strictly speaking, the word thin-kye is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
asankkya, meaning innumerable. Between these idol-houses and the 
mam edifice are several bells, and ia-stin-dains or sacred posts 
each surmounted by the figure of a Karawaik {the carrying bird of 
Vishnu). The bells are struck by the worshippers with deer antlers 
left near for that purpose. On the east side is an enormous bell, 7 
feet 7^ inches in diameter at the mouth, which was presented by 
Bo-daw Payd. ^ 

The whole of the early history of this pagoda must be rejected as 
untrustworthy, but the legend concerning its erection assigns it to the 
>ear 588 me. The story goes that it was built by two brothers who 
were guided by a tuU or spirit into the presence of Gauuma, who 
presented them each with four hairs, and bade them deposit them with 
cemin other relics which had been left by his predecessors on a 
mounuin in Pegu. The guardian of the earth i>ointed out this peak to 
the )oung men, and the sacred gifts were dcivosited on it under a tree 
The first accounts in wliich any confidence can be placed are those 
relating to Shin-tsaw-bif, a queen who rulcil early m the i6lh century 
The jwgoda has been several times added to and re-gdt— the last time 
in 1 87 1, when, with the sanction of the Untuh Government, the Kin- of 
Burma sent a new t{ from .Nfandalay, valued at ^^62,000. The • 
Shvve-Dagon is derived from the ’rabmg word i^kun, meaning ‘a 
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or log l>mg athwart,* which has been corrupted in Burmese into Dagon 
or Dagun. The Burmese nord shea mearjs f golden.* During the first 
Anglo-Bumiese war in 1825-26, the site of the pagoda was abandoned 
by the Burmese on the fall of Rangoon, and occupied by British troops 
till the close of the war. In rS52, during the second war, the Burmese 
anticipated that the British would attack from the south side, which was 
accordingly defended. But an entrance was effected by our troops on 
the east, and the great Shwe-Dagon pagoda fell a second time into the 
hands of the British. The hill on \\hich it stands has been strongly 
fortified. 

Shwe-daung'. — Township in Prome District, Pegu Division, Lower 
Burma. Lat. 18’ 28' to 18“ 50' n., long. 95" 10' to 95“ 23' E. Bounded 
by Tharawadi on the south, and by the Irawadi on the west The 
eastern limit is marked by the low Taung-gyi Hills, which extend from 
near Prome town into Tharawadi District, and are covered with eng 
trees, forming a tract called the In-daing or eng country. Area, 204 
square miles. Population (1881) 55,140; imperial revenue, ^11,293, 
and land revenue, ;£ 2 S 5 S’ The township comprises 16 revenue circles, 
each under a thug^i. It consists for the most part of a plain, almost 
entirely under rice. Tobacco and vegetables are grown along the bank 
of the Irawadi. In the norih-east, below Shwe-daung tow'n, palm-trees 
are cultivated, and from these are extracted large quantities of fari 
(toddy). In the rains, the soutli-w est corner of the township is separated 
by the Dun-ka-la channel from the Irawadi, and becomes an island. 
About 5 miles south of Shwe-daung is the Thin-bhyu Lake, supplied by 
the Irawadi, and 15 feet deep in the rains. The great northern road 
and the Burma State Railway from Rangoon enter the township through 
the In-daing, striking the Irawadi at Shwe-daung, whence it proceeds 
northwards to Prome. This township contains the Shwe-nat-taung 
Pagoda, the scene of an annual religious fair. 

Shwe-daung. — Chief town of the Shwe-daung township, Prome 
District, Pegu Dbision, Lower Burma; situated about S miles below 
Prome, on the loft bank of the Irawadi, and on the great road from 
Rangoon to the north. IjL iS* 42' N., long. 95* 17' 30” i:. Divided 
into two quarters by the Kula-chaung. 'i'his town is of recent growth, 
the old Shwe-daung or Shwe-daung Mjoina, mentioned in ancient 
records, being now only a village some miles farther south, opiiosttc Pa- 
d.iung. Population (iSSr) 12,373, namely Ituddhists, r2,rt8; .Muham- 
tnadanv, 214 ; Hindus, 25 ; Christuns and ‘ otiicrs,* lO. .\cccssible by 
large boats Shwe-daung forms the j>ort of the Paung dc and In ma rice 
plains, the produce of which is brgtiy .s^mt to Prome. 'I'hc town con- 
tains the coutts and usual public buildings ; also numerous jiagodas, 
iivmvstcru.s, and or rest houses. 

Shwe-gyin. — District m the Tcnasscxj.n Division, Lower Buniu; 
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lying in the valley of the Sit-taung river. Area, 5567 square miles. 
Potiulation (tSSr) r7X,i44 souls, Hounded on the north byTaung-ngu 
District ; on the east by the Paung-Iaung range and the Salwin Hdl 
Tracts; on the south by Amherst District; and on the west by the 
Pegu Yoma Hills. After the second Anglo-Burmesc war, this District 
included the Salwin Hill Tracts and also the Tha-tun Sub-division of 
Amherst District, and was first called the Martaban Province, and then 
Martaban District In 1864-65, Martaban was joined to Amherst, and 
the District was called Shwe-g)’in, In 1872, the Sub-division of Yun- 
za-lin was formed into an independent jurisdiction now known as the 
Salwin Hill Tracts. Several small transfers have taken place since. 
Head-quarters at Shwe-gyin Town. 

Physical Aspects . — In the north, the District is highly mountainous, 
both the eastern and western ranges sending down numerous spurs 
which on the east approach to within a few miles of the Sit-taung. Both 
chains diminish in height towards the south, and the Pegu Vomas 
recede, leaving a wide stretch of fertile land. South of Kyaik-to, a 
town at the southern base of the Paung-laung Hills, the whole country 
between the Sit-taung and the Bi-hn consists of vast monotonous plains, 
covered with scrub forest or almost impenetrable elephant grass. At 
places, a pagoda, or a group of houses surrounded by a few tall palms, 
marks the village of some fishermen or salt-boilers, who gam a precari- 
ous livelihood from the muddy waters of the tidal creeks or the salt- 
impregnated soiL At high tides, the whole of the coast for miles inland 
IS inundated ; and so rapidly does the sea advance over the flats, that 
little or no chance is offered to the fisherman or turtle-seeker should he 
have neglected the warning sound of tlie approaching waters. During 
the dry season, the upper portion of these plains is easily passable by 
carts; but in the rains they become one vast sheet of water, with the 
tops of the tall elephant grass showing above, and almost concealing the 
pagodas, by which alone the boatman can guide his course. 

Both the Pegu Yomas and the Paung-laung mountains are densely 
wooded, and drained by small perennial streams. The passes over the 
former are mere tracks winding up ravines, and along the crests of spurs. 
Across the Paung-laung range are three pnncipal routes,— the northern 
runs up the valley of the Baw-gata and across the Thaj et-pin-km-dat 
Hill to Kaw-lu-do, the northern police-post in the Salwm Hill Tracts, 
the central road goes up the vallejs of the Mut-ta-ma and the Me- 
de to Pa-pun ; the southern leads from the source of the Mut-ta-ma to 
Pa-wa-ta. The Paung-laung range, at the Sek-le hill opposite Shwe- 
gyin, attains a height of about 4000 feet, and terminates above Kin-ywa 
in Ke-la-tha, a peak crowned by a conspicuous pagoda, said to have 
been founded many years ago at the same time as Kyaik-u'-yo, above 
Sit-taung. 
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The chief rivers of Sh\\c-gyin District are the Sn-TAUNC» also called 
the Taung-ngu and the Paung-laung ; and the Bi-um or Dun-wun. 
The Sit*taung rises in Upper Burma, and enters Sh\\e-g>in at its 
northern end, and, after an exceedingly tortuous course, falls into the 
(»ulf of Martaban by a funnel-shaped mouth 7 or S miles «ide, up which 
the spring-tides rush with great violence, forming a bore. This ri\er is 
navigable throughout its entire length in this District by large boats and 
steam launches. A chopping sea follows the rolling crest of the bore, 
and sometimes wrecks a boat in a few minutes. 

The most important afllucnts of the Sit-tamig are — the Kun, rising in 
the Pegu Yomas, and, after an east-south-east course of 60 miles, joins 
the main stream near Anan-baw; the Ye-nwe, which flows into the 
Sit-taung, after a soutli-easterly course of 90 miles, about 6 miles north 
of Sbwe-gjin town ; the Youk-lhwa, imigable for a few miles above its 
mouth; the Mun; the Shwe-g)in ; and many smaller streams. 

The Bi-!m rises in the S.aiwin Hill Tracts, and runs a southerly 
course to the Gulf of Martaban. At first it is a rocky mountain tonent, 
but as soon as it emerges into tiie plains it deepens rapidly. During 
the rains it forms the highway between the Sit-taung and Alaulmatn. At 
spring-tides, a bore rushes up this river .also, inundating the country 
around for miles. Its feeders are few and insignificant ; but during the 
mins it communicates on the east with the Dun-tha-mi, and on the 
west with the Sit-taung and intervening rivers. 

Shwe-g)'in contains five lakes, viz. Tun-daw, Sa-win, Mwo-din, Mi- 
tlu-iung-gaung, and Nga-thwe-zut, The District has never been 
survc) cd from a gcologic.al point of view. The Paung-laung range is 
composed of gncissose rocks, and the whole of the level and alluvial 
plains are occupied by a sandy and very homogeneous deposit. Latentc 
formations prevail at pl.aces. Tiie District is said to be rich in minerals. 
Gold occurs in most of the tributaries of the Shw-c-g)in river (lit. ‘gold- 
washing'), but tlic quantity found does not repay the labour of washing. 
Copper, lead, tin, galena, antimony, and coal also exist, but are not 
woiked. The cliicf varieties of timber arc teak, pyin-^ndo (X>lia 
dolabrifuriiiis), (Lagerstrceniia FIos-Kegina;), and 

(Mclanurrha: usuata). 

Peculation . — ^'llic Census of 1873 disclosed a population of 129,485, 
and tlut of i8$i, 171,144 persons on an area of 5567 square miles, 
dwelling in I town and 558 villages, and occupjmg 31,868 houses; 
uno4Cupicd houses numbered 1617. Density of jiopulation, 30*74 
j^rsons i)cr s<iu.xte mile; villages i>er square mile, 0*10, or one vilhige 
to each 9 9 square miles; houses per s<}uarc mile, 6'oi ; ijcrsons 
l-cr uccup.ed house, 5*37. Total population, 171,144, namely, males 
.md fLdialvs 81, J57. Classified according to sex and age, there 
Were— under 15 jears, bo)S 39,072, and girls 35,523; total children. 
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U595* Of 43’6 per cent, of the population; 15 >ears and upwards, 
ales 50,615, and females 45.934 ; total adults, 96,549, or 56*4 per 
nt. Classified according to religion, Hindus numbered 958; Muham- 
adans, 855 ; Christians, 1250 ; Buddhists, 158,149 5 Nat-worshippers, 
persons of indigenous race whose sole religion consists in a kind 
worship of spirits or ‘demons,’ 9932, Christians were divided 
to European British subjects, 14 ; Eurasians, 40 ; and natUe converts 
[96. Of the last-named, 1169 were Baptists. The Muhammadans 
sre thus returned according to sect'-Sunnts, 6735 Shids, 132; and 
)thers,* 50. 

Classified ethnologically, in the language table of the Census 
eport, Karens numbered 52,400, Burmese, 80,195 ; Talaings, 22 282* 
aungthas, 5715 , Shans, 8x35 > nathesof India, 1780 ; Chinese, 280 ; 
utopeans and Eurasians, 54 , ‘others,’ 303. The Karens are most 
imerous in the tract east of the Sit-taung, and belong to two great 
milics, Sgaw and Pwo ; many of them have been converted to Christi- 
liiy by the American Baptist missionaries. The Talaings chiefly inhabit 
le plains; the Burmese, the country lying north of the Sit-taung. The 
abaings, who are engaged in the rearing of silkworms, arc found 
lainly on the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomas m Biw-ni. The 
lindus, Muhammadans, and Chinese are all immigrants since the 
ritish occupation, as are also many of the Shans, of whom a whole 
)lony settled some years ago at Wm-ka-nin, at the junction of the 
lut-la-ma and Shwe-gyin ruers. 

As regards occupation, the Census of 1881 returned the following 
X groups ;~(i) Professional, including civil and military officials, 
lalcs S0S6, and females 108 ; (a) domestic servants, inn and lodging 
eepers, males 80, and females 52 ; (3) commercial class, includin'^ 
ankers, merchants, earners, etc., males 2977, and females 2449; (4*) 
gricultural and pastoral class, including gardeners, males 30,393, and 
imalcs 27,351 > (S) class, including all manufacturers and 

rtisans, males 6768, and females 10,332; and (6) indefinite and non- 
roductivc class, comprising children, general labourers, and persons of 
nspccificd occupation, males 47.383, and females 41,165, The boat 
opulaiion numbered 1312, namely, males 1123, and females 190, 
.ving in 290 boats. ’ 

The only place in the District with mote than 5000 inhabiunts 
j SnwE-c\iN town, founded m die fast century before the Burmese 
onquest by Alomprx h contains the usual public buildings • poiiula 
ion (1881) 75 ‘9- Other towns arc^KvAiiv-TO, an old town at the 
oot of the Paungdaung range, containing a court house, market-tiUcc 
,nd police station ; Bi-us-, with a popuUtion of 2606, founded in 1824’ 
,nd conuming a court-house and the usual public offices • Sittauni 
m the Situung riser, said to base been built in 5S8 k!v ' ’ 
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court-house, etc, ; Win-ba-daw, noted for its manufacture of pottery, 
and as the chief halting-place for boats proceeding up the Sit-taung; 
Kvauk-gvi, at the foot of the Paung-Iaung mountains, 34 miles above 
Shwe-gyin, with trade in areca-nuts ; hidn, Thd-yeh-tha-mf, Pu-zun- 
myaung, with manufacture of pottery; Nyaung-le-bin, etc. Out of 
the 559 towns and villages in the District in 1881, no less than 233 
contained less than two hundred inhabitants, and 250 from two to five 
hundred; while 61 had from five hundred to one thousand, 14 more 
than one thousand, and only 1 above five thousand. 

Agriculiure. — Agriculture supports 117,263 persons, or 68-52 per 
cent, of the population. Of the total area of the District (S 5^7 
square miles), 174 square miles were cultivated in 188 r, of which lo'z 
square miles were non-revenue-paying; the remainder, 163*8 square 
miles, were assessed for revenue; the area stjJl available for cultiva- 
tion being 35S1 square miles. Total amount of Gov'ernment assess- 
ment, including local rates and cesses on land, ; average 

incidence of assessment, 3s. o|d, per acre of cultivated Jajid 
Avera'ge number of acres per head of agricultural population, 0*95. 
The most fertile portions lie along the right bank of the Sit-taung river, 
towards the south. The principal crop is rice, of which 25 varieties are 
enumerated. Areca-nuts are very largely grown on the hillsides, near 
running streams, the water being diverted into the palm groves by 
artificial channels. Cotton is sown in the iaungyas or hill- clearings, 
where the lull tribes carry on a nomadic agriculture. Tobacco, vege- 
tables, and oil-seeds are also produced, but the out-turn is small. Rice 
IS the only crop of which the cultivation has ste.idily mcreascd. In 
1S83-84, the area under rice was 87,908 acres; sugar-cane, 3040 » 
vegetables, 1357 ; areca-nuts, 3738; niived fruit-trees, 22S4; coUon, 1 ; 
oil-seeds, 724; plantains, SS5 ; betel-leaf, 4 ^ 4 , tobacco, 57; cocoa-nut, 

7 ; /du»g),js cultivation, 15,050; and land under miscclLancous cultiva- 
tion not .assessed, 649 acres; total area of cultivated land, 116,114 
acres, or 181-4 square miles. The area under rice in 1871-72 Mas 
50,773 Jtercs. 'rile chief rice tracts are in the Kaw-li-ya, Kvvin-da-la, 
Nyaung-lc-bin, Ye-hla, Kyauk-g>i, and Gamun-aing circles, the last 
being the most iin|>ort.ant. The average size of a holding is bcivvccn 3 
and 4 acres- As a general rule, tlie land is held by small proprietors, 
and is very rarely rented out, and never for a long term of years. 
Occasionally labourers arc hired for rice cultivation, and are always paid 
in kind. 

In 18S3-84, the average rale of rent of land suited for rice was 
returned at 5s. 6d. an acre’; the average produce iier acre- being 900 
lb*. Price of produce j>cr mauttJ of 80 lbs. — riee, 6s. 6d.; cotton, 
It*.; sugar, iis. ; salt, 4s. 9d. ; tolucco, ^4, 5s. 3d.; otl-sced*, 8s.; 
IK..1*, 5s. 'ri,,; j,ncc of a plough (lullock is ^7 ; sliee-p and goats, eacii 
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i6s. j fish, per lb., 3d. The agricultural stock consisted of— cows and 
bullocks, *9,410; horses and ponies, 21 1; sheep and goats, 1075; pigs, 
5000; elephants, x6i ; buffaloes, 34»938 ; carts, 7556; ploughs, 7321 ; 
and boats, 1571. 

Manufactures^ etc . — The only manufactures in the District are pots, 
salt, and silk-spinning. The pots are made at Pu-zun-rayaung, a 
%-illage a few miles above Shne-g)’m town, where clay is procured 
on the spot; at Kwin-dala, a little lower down; at Sheip-g>’i in the 
Kyauk-g)i township; and at Win-ba-daw in the Sit-taung township. 
At Pu - 2un - myaung, the pots are made for export to Rangoon and 
Maulmain and intermediate towns, but at the other places for local use 
only. The largest'Sized pots are sold for los., and the others for 3s. per 
hundred. Each kiln holds 1000 pots, among which are about 200 of 
the largest kind. The annual produce of one man’s labour is estimated 
at 1000 unbumed pots a month, or 7000 in the season, i.e. from Novem- 
ber to May. The industry has been in existence for about thirty 
years. The pots made at Win-ba-daw are solely for the salt-boilers, the 
pot-makers exchanging for salt, delivered at the rate of 365 lbs. for ever)' 
100 pots. The yearly out-turn averages 15,000 pots. 

In the Bhaw-ni and Anan-baw circles, at the foot and on the lower 
slopes of the Pegu Yomas, silkworms are bred by the Yabaings as in 
Prome District. The annual produce of silk is about gooo lbs., the 
value of which on the spot is ^ 45 °- The quantity exported, chiefly to 
Promeand Shwe-daung, where, on account of the number of skilled 
weavers, there is the best market for it, is estimated at tw'O-thirds of the 
total pr^uce, or about 6000 lbs. 

Of made roads there are 55 miles m the Distnct , but cart travelling 
IS easy in the plains, and along the left bank of the Sit-taung river a fairly 
good road leads to Bi lin via Sit-taung, K)aik-to, and Kin-)wa. King 
Tabin Shwe-ti, who reigned over the Talaing kingdom from 1540 to 
1550, made a road from Pegu to Taung-ngu with rest-houses and 
gardens at inteiwals for the use of travellers. This road still exists, 
but IS passable in dry weather only. Dunng the rains, communi- 
cation IS carried on almost everj where by boat, the total length 
of watenvay is 250 miles. The journey from Maulmain to the Sit-iaung 
is made r /<3 Win-ba daw on the west, and the Shwe-le Cana) on the 
cast, « hich is connected with the Bilm river. To faahtate intercourse 
with Rangoon, an artificbl canal has been cut from Myit-kvo on the 
Sit-taun'^ to the Ka->a-sbu creek, and thence by the Paing-kjun channel 
into the Pegu river, 

Administraiian.~^\n 1857-58, the total revenue of Shwe-gjin Dis 
trict amounted to .^29.20®* 1865-66, the vrhole of 

the Martaban Subdivision was transferred to .-Vmherit District In 
1SS1-S2, the imperial income of the District was ;^4i,995, and 

vou Jtii. * E 
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local funds yielded J^S^A^y making altogether a gross revenue of 
jCAh^S^y which the land and capitation taxes and the fisheries 
form the chief items. For administrative purposes the District is 
divided into 4 townships, viz. Sit-taung, Bi-lin, Kyauk-gyi, and Shwe* 
gyin. These comprise 26 revenue circles, each of which is in charge 
of a f/iugytf under the Deputy Commissioner or his subordinates. 

For some years after British annexation^ the country continued in a 
disturbed state. Whilst Min-laung was in rebellion in Yun-za-lin, 
a Shan prisoner, formerly a ihugyiy effected his escape, and openly 
proclaimed himself on the side of Min-laung. The native officer 
in charge was murdered in cold blood, but a small detachment was 
immediately sent against the rebels, who were quickly dispersed. A 
strong police force was then constituted, which in 1881 consisted of 356 
officers and men, giving i man to every r6 square miles and every 480 
of the population. The total cost was ^7505. The number of 
prisoners confined in the small lock-up at Shwe-gyin town was 57 in 
1881. Besides the ordinary jail service, they are employed in oil and 
rice-cleaning mills. 

The State mtddic-class school in i88r had an average daily attend- 
ance of 62 pupils, all studying English. The American Baptist 
missionaries have also boys' and girls’ schools for the Karens. But 
w'iih these exceptions, the education of the people is entirely in the 
hands of the Buddhist monks and of a few laymen, who have opened 
village schools for instruction in reading and writing. The Census of 
1 88 1 returned S743 boys and 666 girls as under instruction, besides 
23,838 males and 5551 females able to read and write but not under 
instruction. 

ClimaU. — Except in the hills, the climate is generally healthy. The 
heat is excessive from March till May j but a refreshing breeze blows from 
six to seven p.m. In 1SS3-84, the highest reading of the thermometer 
in the shade in May was lot® F. ; the lowest reading in December was 
56* F. Towards the end of May, the rams arc ushered in by violent 
thunderstorms. The average annual rainfall for thirteen years ending 
iS3i was i44'5 inches. In 1883 the rainfall was 130*7 inches. 
The prevalent disease is fever. Number of patients treated at the 
disi>cnsary (1883), oS3i, of whom 289 were in-iviiicnts. In 1883, 
4611 births and 2647 deaths were registered. [For further particulars 
regarding Shwc'gy in District, see the British. Burma Gasdtctrf com- 
piled by authority (Government Press, Rangoon, 1S79), vol. it. pp. 643- 
661. Also the Jiritiih Burma Onsut Bf/'crt for i88t, and the several 
annual Administration and Departmental Reports of the Government 
of IJjfma.] 

Shwe-fl^yin. —Township in the centre of Shwe-gyin District, 
tcna..ermi Division, l.owcr llcnni ; lying on both sides of the Sit taung 
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river. Bounded north by Taung-ngu District, east by the Paung-laung 
range, south by Pegu, and w cst by Tharawadi and Prome Districts. The 
eastern and western borders are mountainous, and covered with dense 
forest, but between the lower slopes of the hills and the Sit-taung lie 
fertile tracts of nee land The other principal rivers are the Kyu and 
the Da-Ia-nun on the east, and the Sh we-g) in on the west. Most of 
these are navigable for some distance during the rains. In the west, 
the township is traversed by numerous fair-weather cart-tracks; and 
the Sit-taung Valley (State) Railway also runs through it. The town 
of Shwe-gyin lies within this township, but it is not under the charge of 
the Extra-Assistant Commissioner. Chief villages — Pii-zun-myaune, 
the scat of a large manufacture of earthen pots , and Nyaung-Ie-bin. 
Population (i88i) 58,255 ; gross revenue, 0,691. 

Shwe-gyin. — Chief town and head-quarters of Shwe-gyin District, 
Tenasserim Division, Lower Burma; situated in lat. 17’ 55' k,, and 
long. 96“ 57' 30" E-, on the left bank of the Sit-taung river, at the con- 
fluence of the Shwe-gyin river. Population (1881) 7519, namely, 
Hindus, 283; Muhammadans, 427 ; Chnstians, 124; Buddhists, 66S4; 
and ‘ others*’ i. Extending across the angle formed by the junction of 
the two rivers is a low line of latente hills, on which stand the Jjarracks 
of the small garrison, and a few houses, the remnant of the large can- 
tonment established here after the second Anglo-Burmese war. Where 
these abut on the Sit-taung, north of the town, is the old fort and stockade, 
which the Burmese evacuated on hearing of the advance of the British 
column from Martaban to Taung-ngu in 1853 The mam portion of the 
town, which is built regularly, lies in the low land between the Sit-taung 
and the Shwe-gyin, and during the rams is to a great extent flooded. The 
inhabitants are principally engaged in trade. The town contains the 
usual offices of a Deputy Commissioner, police station, post and tele- 
graph offices, hospital and dispensary, school, and forest office for the 
examination of timber floated down the Sit-taung, Shwe-gym is a place 
of modern grow th. 

Shwe-gyin, — River in Shwe-gyin District, Tenasserim Division, 
Lower Burmx It rises in the high mountains north-east of Shwe-gym, 
and falls into the Sit-taung at that town- Above Shwe-gyan, where it 
receives the Ma-da-ma from the south, and where its channel suddenly 
deepens, the river is only ruvigable by the smallest boats. Its bed is 
sandy, and m places rocky. 

Shwe-lating.— Township in Thun-gwa District, Pegu Division, 
Lower Burma; extending northwards from the sea-coast for nearly 100 
miles, between the Pya-ma-law' and the Irawadi nvers. Area, about 
1150 square miles. In the north, the country consists of a plain 
covered with scrub forest; the lower portion is cut up into islands by 
numerous inter-conimunicaiing creeks, and is dotted with temporary 
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fulling hamlets. Shwe-laung comprises 6 revenue circles. Population 
(1881) 46,716 ; gross revenue, ;i^i9,2o3. 

Shwe-laung. — Head-quarters of Shwe-laung township, Thun-gwa 
District, Lower Burma, and the seat of an Extra-Assistant Commissioner; 
situated in lat. 16“ 44' 30'' n., and long. 95* 23' 30" £., on the Irawadi. 

Shwe-le, — River in Prome District, Pegu Division, Lower Burma ; 
rising in the western slopes of the K.o-dek spur of the Pegu Yomas. It 
flows in a south-westerly direction, traversing the centre of the plain 
between the Yomas on the east and the Prome hills on the west, till 
it falls into the Myit-rna-ka, north of the village of Kin-ihan. This 
river is known by the names of Shw'e-le, We-gyi, Wek-put, and Kyun- 
kyun-gya, in various portions of its course. During the rains, boats of 
500 bushels burden can ascend the river as far as Tha-bye-paung-gyi 
village. The Shwe-le drains a rich teak country' ; and several attempts 
have been made to facilitate the removal of the felled logs to the 
Irawadi, but without success. This is owing to the numerous hill 
torrents that rush into the Shwe-le during tlie rains, and bring with 
them the forest debris, which during the dry season has rolled into their 
beds. Thus obstructions are formed ; and the foaming water in a few 
hours bursts the banks, and either continues its course onward in the 
old channel, or cuts for itself a new one in the soft soil of the plain. 

Shwe-le. — Township in Prome District, Pegu Division, Lower 
Burma; extending along the western slopes of the Pegu Yomas from 
lat. 18’ 28' to 18* 51' N., and from long. 95* 30' to 95* 58' e. It in 
eludes the old townships of Shw’c-le, Ywa-bcin, and T^Iyo daung, and 
is divided into 12 revenue circles. The whole country, except in the 
south-west, is hilly and covered with valuable timber. The other 
chief products arc rice, cotton, and mulberry. The principal streams 
are the North and South Na-win and the Tm-gyf, but all arc unnavig- 
ahlc within this township. Population (18S1) 32,301; gross revenue, 

.€3804- 

Shwe-maW'daw. — Pagoda in the old fortified town of Pegu, 
Rangoon District, Lower Burma, It is a pyramidal, solid brick build- 
ing, rising to a height of 324 feet from an octagonal base, each side of 
which is 16: feet tong. It stands upon two terraces, the lower one 
l>cing a parallelogram, with its sides 1390 feet long. 'I’hc p.igoda is 
surrounded by' two tiers of smaller tcm])lcs; the lower tier contains 75, 
and the upjicr 53, 

'Hic Shttc-maw-daw, in common with most of the sacred edifices in 
Burma, is connected with a legendary visit of Gautama. Tradition 
avserts that whilst Gautama was slaying on the Mat-lu la Hill, near 
tlic sources of the Yun-za-lin river, he was visited by the two brothers 
Ma hatha la and ’fsu b tha«la of Zaung*du, a vilbgc .about 20 miles 
alKivc il.c modern town of Pegu. To them Gautama gave two hairs; 
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and, foreseeing that in the ii i6ih year of his religion the capital of a 
]>owerful kingdom would be founded at Han-iha-wad-df, he directed that 
these sacred relies should be enshrined on a hill close by Ma>ha-tha-Ia; 
and Tsu-la-tha-b, obtained the aid of the Thagjaking of their natue 
town in carrying out Gautama’s instructions. The King of Zaung-du 
placed certain njis or spinls to guard the shrine, made grants of money 
and land to the pagoda, and dedicated a number of people to its 
scr\icc- 

T'hc Burmese chronicle is very ^ague and fragmentary, until it comes 
to what may be called the historical period. In the }e.ar iii6 of 
Gautama’s era (573 A.D.), Tha-ma-la and Wi-ma-la established the 
kingdom and city of Han-tha-wad-df, of which Tha-ma-la was the 
first sovereign. Finding the Shwe-nuw-daw still in existence, he 
added to it and dedicated 25 families to its service. Successive 
sovereigns kept the ^lagoda m repair. In 1209 .\.d., A-mi-ma-ra-za, the 
twelfth king of the original dynasty, obtained a holy tooth from the 
King of Tha-lun to enshrine in this pagoda ; and Dham-ma-ze-di, w ho 
ctirae to the throne in 1502, received from the King of Ceylon a present 
of 100,000 paving-stones, of which 50,000 were used m leaving the 
court or upper tenace. Towards die end of the iSth cenluo', on the 
occasion of a visit from the King of Burma, the pagoda was thoroughly 
repaired, and the /i or umbrella canopy re-gilt. In June 1852, on the 
outbreak of the second Anglo- Burmese war, the Shwe-maw-daw was 
the scene of some sharp fighting previous to the capture of the town of 
Pegu by the British. 

Shwe*lliyill-dill. — Pagoda in the Ka-ma township of Thajet-mjo 
District, Pegu Division, Lower Burm,v. Its name, which mc.ins 
‘conspicuous,’ is derived from its position. It is said to date from 
about 100 A.D. ; and subscciuenily, as it was found that the desires of 
many who visited this shnne were accomplished, u received its second 
name of Shwe-isu-iaung-bji, or ' prayers fulfilled.* 

Shwe-nat-taung. — Pagoda m I’romc District, Pegu Division, Lower 
Bumia; about ifi miles south of Promc town. It is said to have been 
erected by San-da-de-wf, the queen of Dut-la-baung, the founder of 
Promc {circa 44 a ixc.). The building lus been since added to and 
repaired, and being profusely gilt, stands out conspicuously on a low 
lull. Behind it arc six other jiagodas. 'I'he annual festival held m 
Marcli is attended by about 20,000 jicople. 

Shwe-nyaung-bilU — River m Bassem Dutnet, Pegu Division, IjOwcr 
Burma- Falls into the Bassem nva in lat. 1 7* i* n., and long. 94* 55' e., 
and communicates with the Daga by several creeks. It ts from 100 to 
150 feet wide in its lower portion, but navigable by large boats only 
during the rams. 

SbWC'San'da'V’. — Pagoda near T«an-tcin Rangoon District, IVgu 
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Division, Lower Burma; more venerated by the Talaings than even the 
great Shwe-Dagon of Rangoon. According to its sacred history, it was 
erected in 577 b c. by Thamein-taw-byin-yan, the King of Ka*bin, and his 
queen, as a shrine for three of Gautama’s hairs given to him by three 
pilgrims from Ceylon, on the occasion of their visiting him whilst he 
was tarrying in the Zin-gyaik Hills. Subsequently, in 538 B.C., four 
more holy hairs were deposited in the pagoda by King Thamein-taw-byin- 
gnya-kan-de and a hermit named Gyi-ri-ren*ga. Near the Shwc-san-daw 
is a grove of thwt-ta-bat trees {Sapota sp.), seven in number, the only 
ones in Pegu. The trees were cut down, it is said, by order of the 
Talaing rulers, when the Burmese conquered their country', because the 
produce was a royal fruit to be eaten by none but the monarch, and the 
present trees arc shoots of the old stumps. 

Shwe-san-daw. — Pagoda in Prome town, Prome District, Pegu 
Division, Lower Burma. It is situated on a hill about half a mile from 
the bank of the Irawadi, and ghes its name to a quarter of the town. 
The building is gilt all over, and is solid. Its lieight is 180 feet, and it 
occupies an area of 1 1,025 square feet. It is surrounded by 83 small 
gilt niches, called Ze-di-yan, each containing an image of Gautama. 
'Fhc pagoda stands on a paved platform, approached by four flights of 
steps, two of which, the northern and the western, are covered with 
elaborately carved roofs supported on massiv'e teak posts. The gilt 
iron network //, or conical top, is lo feet in diameter at its base. There 
arc on the platform 12 or 13 bells attached to massive cross-bars, which 
are struck with deers' antlers by those who come to w'orship. 

This jiagoda is supposed lo have been first erected by two brothers, 
I-zi-ka and Pa-h-ka. Tradition alleges that when Gautama arrived near 
Prome, and was walking on the island of Zin-yan, he was accosted by a 
naga or dragon, who begged for some sacred hairs to enshrine in a 
temple. Gautama refused this request, saying that the glory of building 
a Jiagoda to contain his relics must be reserved for two brothers who had 
gone on a trading expedition to Thu-w un-na-bhu-mi or Tha-htun. The 
ttaga then jircscntcd to Gautama an emerald box, praying that as he 
could not receive the sacred hairs, he might at least contribute the 
receptacle for them. His gift W'as acccjited, and shortly afterwards 
I-zi-ka and Pa-li-ka anchored at a place known to this day as Mya-ywa 
or ‘Emerald Village,' and discovered the relics. Having heard of 
Gautama’s jircdiction, that on the site of the modern Prome tlic capital 
of a jiowerful kingdom would be founded, they proceeded thither, and 
after considerable diiTiculiy built the jiagoda on the hill on which it now 
sundv Seven days after their departure for their n.itive jilacc, the 
I agoilz sank into the vartlt. Owing to the prayers of King Dut-ta- 
ihc founder of ancient Prome, the jiagoda rcapi>carcd, and the 
king rcviortd lU 
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The Bunnese records guc no further account of the building, and 
oral traduion ts all we have to rely upon. In 1753, Alaung-pa}i 
coated it with gold , and m 1S41, King Tharawadi thoroughly repaired 
the jugoda, w Inch had been damaged by an carthiiuake, and put on it 
a new ti studded \\ith jewels. Since then it has been again jurtially 
destroyed by another earthquake. It has lately been re-gilt, at an 
estimated cost of about ;^350o, raised by public subscription. The 
annual festival is held on the full moon of Tabaung, corresponding to 
March. 

Shwe-thek-lut {ht. ‘ Golden Ltfe Preserved '). — Pagoda in Thayet- 
m}o town, Tha)Ct-mjo District, Pegu Division, Lower Burma. It was 
erected by Min-g>f-swa-saw-ke, the second king of the Ava d) nasty, 
about 1373 A.D., as a thankofiering for the presentation of his life when 
he, as a cliild, was taken captive in Thayet-raj’o by the King of ^Irakan. 
This building is remarkable as being one of the most southern hollow 
lagodos ; in Upper Burma there are many of this kind, but in the lower 
country’ the great majonty are of the solid bell-shaped pattern. 

Shwe-tsu-taung‘byt — Pagoda in Thayei-myo District, Pegu 
Division, Lower Bumra. — S hwe-myin-din. 

Shwe-tsway*daw. — Pagoda in Thayet-myo District, Pegu Division, 
Lower Burma . — See Shwe An-daw. 

Siildah. — Village in the Twentj’-four Parganis District, Bengal; 
situated just outside the limits of Calcutta, Lat. 22* 35' N., long, 88* 26' E. 
Terminus of the Eastern Bengal and Calcutta and South-Eastern Rail- 
ways. Seat of a large transit trade. 

Sitilkot (Sea/Jkole ). — British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the Punjab, lying between 31* 44' and 32* 50' N. lat., and bctw’ccn 
74* 12' and 75* 3' n. long. Area, 195S square miles; population (iSSr) 
1,012,148 souls. Siilkot forms the north-western District of the Amritsar 
(Umntsur) Division. It is bounded on the north-west by the river 
Chenib and its tributary the Tdvi, which sejuratc it from Gujrit 
District; on the north-east by the Jamii Province of Kashmir State ; on 
the cast by Gurdaspur District; on the south-east by the Rivi, which 
separates it from Amritsar and Gurdaspur Districts; and on the west 
by Gujrinw'dla and Lahore Districts, It is an oblong tract of country, 
occupying the submontane portion of the Rcchna or Rdvi-Chcndb 
doJi; having a length from north-west to south cast of a little over 50 
miles, with an average breadth of 44 miles. Siilkot sunds twenty-fourth 
in order of arc.!, and second in order of population among the thirty- 
two British Districts of the Punjab, and comprises |•S4 jver cent, 
of the toul area, and 5*39 per cent, of the total jxjpulation of the 
Province. The adminisiraiii c head • (Quarters arc at the town of 
SlALKOT. 

PJipii<3l As/ee(s,— The District of Siilkot, occupying the upjicrmc 
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portion of the Rechna Podb, stretches in a comparatively unbroVen 
level from the ^ alley of the Ravi on the south-east, to that of the Chcndb 
on the north-western border. Along the coast of either great boundary 
river, a narrow fringe of alluvial lo^^land marks the central depression 
in which they run ; while abo^e them rise the high banks which form 
the limits of their wider beds. Parallel to the Ravi, another stream, the 
Degh, which risesin the Jamd (Jummoo) Hills, traverses the south-eastern 
comer of the District, fringed on either side, like the greater rivers, 
by a strip of allu\ial soil. The remainder of the surface consists of a 
level plain, slightly submontane in character, lying at a distance of 20 
miles from the outermost range of the Hinidlayan system. Midway 
bettveen ilie Ravi and the Chendb, however, a high dorsal tract stretches 
from beyond the Jamd border far into the heart of the Dodb. Spreading 
in its northern portion from the valley' of the Degh to the high bank of 
the Chcndb, it narrows gradually as it runs south-westward, till it finally 
terminates in an apex about lo miles beyond Pasrxir, thus forming an 
irregularly triangular wedge. 

The neighbourhood of the hills has imparted lo the general aspect of 
the District a greenness and fertility rare among the Punjab plains. 
More than two-thirds of its area have already been brought under the 
idough ; and of the remainder, perhaps a third more is cajiable of being 
brought under cultivation by careful tillage. The upper portion of the 
District, especially close to the hills, produces excellent crops ; but the 
southern portion, farther removed from the intlucncc of the rains, shows 
a marked decrease of fertility. The poorest lands lie in the triangular 
dorsal ridge, where the naturally arid soil depends entirely for its water* 
supply upon the local rainfall Elsewhere, irrigation from w'cUs or hill 
streams has turned the whole country' into a waving sheet of crops. 
The alluvial lowlands of the Chcn.'ib and the Degh, however, suffer in 
parts from the injurious saline efllorcsccnce known as rth. Between 
the Degh and the Rdvi, too, the wild and unproductive upland grows 
more and mote imptegnalcd with saltivctrc as it recedes from the hills, 
till near the Lahore border it merges into a Ungled jungle of brushwood 
and reeds. 

Numerous small torrents traverse the north-eastern tract. Several 
swamps {JhUi) studded over the face of the country arc useful for irri- 
gation, and many of them have had their capacity considerably increased 
by artificial emibanlmcnts, in which cases the water is nude avaibble 
by means of ducts. The two Lirgcsl marshes arc those of Satrah and 
Manjkc. The first is ariificia), and covers an area of 450 acres, supply- 
ing water to 13 villages. The Manjke marsh is 6S7 acres in area, with 
a depth in jarts of 8 feet, and also irrigating la villages. The Daskali 
and l.uriki nuishts, formerly very large, have been recently drained, 
fhey do not now retain water, and almost the whole of their area has 
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been brought under the plough. Some of the minor nnrshes arc 
mere swamps, the beds of which arc to a great catent cuUi\ated 
with nee as the water dries up in the winter months. Traces of 
ancient canals may still be observed, some of which might repay 
the trouble of restoration. The most remarkable owed its origin 
to Ali Mardin Khdn, the famous engineer of Shdh Jahdn, and once 
brought the waters of the Tdvi to supply the imperial gardens at 
Shdhdarx 

There is nothing approaching the description of a forest, or e\en 
of a good-sized wood, in the District; old trees are rare. The trees 
commonly found in the low’-lying country are of recent growth, occurring 
here and there singly or in clumps around villages and wells. Much 
has been done of Late years in planting trees along the public roads. 
The people also are beginning to take interest in arboriculture, and 
orchards and gardens are springing up all over the District. 

The mineral products are few and unimportant. Beds of kanhar 
(limestone nodules) of good quality occur in abundance along the 
high bank of the Chendb, 3 miles north of Sidlkot cantonment, and at 
Mardkiwal, Godhpiir, and Ballanwala, the latter a mile west from the 
cantonment. At the same localities limestone is found ; but hme of a 
better quality is obtained from the boulders of certain streams or from 
the banks of the Tivi, below Jamii. The marsh at Satrah is famous 
for yielding a clay called want, which is used for pottery, and is valued 
for its property of receiving a colour when baked. Good pottery clays 
are also procured on the Liindd nalld above Pasriir. Saltpetre is found 
in the earth of old village sites {tibbd), but the manufacture is extremely 
limited. 

A few wolves are the only representatives of the carnivora in the 
District, while even deer and hares find little cover in so highly 
cultivated a tract. A few wild hogs and antelope are found. Wild 
geese, ducks, and water-fowl are abundant in the cold weather in the 
marshes and upon the river banks and isbnds. Quail abound, partridges 
are scarce. 

Ifitiory. — Rasdiu, Rdja of Sidlkot, who lived somewhere about the 
first century after Christ, forms the great centre of all the local 
legends. General Cunningham identifies this possibly mythical hero 
with the son of Sdlivahdna, the Vilcramiditya who overthrew the Sakas 
about 78 A. D. Tradition universally points to the town of Sidlkot as 
the Rdjd’s capital, while a thousand stories keep alive his memory 
among the Hindus of the hills and the submontane tract. After Rasdlu's 
death, however, his kingdom fell under a curse, and remained desolate 
for three hundred years. 

About 643 A,D., the Rdjput princes of Jamd overran the District, 
which they held until its union with the Muhammadan Empire. For 
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while the Hindu rulers managed to retain their possessions in the plains 
by the payment of a tribute to the Delhi Emperors; but under the 
hlughals, Sialkot formed part of the Province {suba/t) of Lahore, and 
did not revert to its ancient princes until after the dissolution of the 
Mughal organization in the days of Ahmad Shah Durdni. During that 
stormy period, however, the Rajput Rdjas of Jamii once more made 
good their claim to the fenile and level bell which stretched at the foot 
of their mountainous principality. In 1740, Ranjit Deo, the ruling 
Rdjd, under a grant from the Durani Emperor, possessed himself, by 
force of arms, of a strip of territory stretching from Dinga in the Jetch 
Dodb to the \ alley of the Rdvi. A powerful Pathan family then 
occupied the town of Sialkot itself; ^\hile the remainder of the District 
was harried by bands of Sikhs, under the command of the Bhangi 
chieftains and of Charrat Singh, grandfather of Ranjit Singh, the Maha- 
rdjd of the Punjab. In 1774, Brij Rdj Deo, son of the Jaraii Rdja, 
rebelled against his father, and called in the aid of Charrat Singh. The 
Sikh chieftain gladly embraced the opportunity; but Ranjft Deo met 
him on the banks of the river Basanlar, as he marched on Jamii, and 
utterly defeated the Sikh forces, while Charrat Singh himself lost his 
life in the engagement. The Bhangi chieftains, who had just wrested 
Sialkot town from its Pathan masters, and dreaded the rising power of 
their co-religionist, gave their aid to the Rdji in this campaign. Maha 
Singh, son and successor of the defeated chief) then turned southward, 
and began to establish his authority in the lower part of the Doib. 

Meanwhile, Ranjit Deo died in 1783, and was succeeded by his 
rebellious son, Bnj Raj Deo, a man of debauched habits, quite unfit to 
hold his on n against the active and vigorous Sikhs. Alahi Singh seized 
upon the opportunity, and advanced upon Jamu in 1784 with a con- 
siderable force. The new Rdjd fled to the hills on his approach, and 
Maha Singh sacked the defenceless capital without striking a blow. He 
did not attempt, hon ever, to secure his conquest, but retired at once to 
bis head-quarters at Gujrtinv\ala. The Bhangi chiefs of Sidlkot and the 
Kanhyas from the Bdn Dodb thereupon completed the overthrow of 
the Jamii prince, and wrested from him, by 1786, all his father’s 
acquisitions in the plains. Brij Rdj Deo himself finally fell in 
battle, making a last effort to resist the Sikh encroachments. The 
whole District thus passed into the hands of the rising sect, and the 
greater part became the appanage of retainers of the Bhangi confederacy 
or misL The Kanhya chiefs took the rest, except a few villages which 
fell to Maha Singh. 

But Ranjft Singh, son of the last-named prince, soon disturbed this 
amicable arrangement of territory in the Rechna Dodb. In 1790, the 
future Mahirdjd appropriated part of the Bhangi domains; and in 1807 
he made himself master of Pasrdr. In the same year, the Sarddrs of 
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Siillcot ventured to question his title to these new acquisitions; whereupon 
Hanjit Singh promptly attacked and defeated them, adding Sialkot to his 
growing dominions. By the end of i8io the whole District had been 
swallowed up; while, a few jears later, the Mahdrajd made himself 
supreme from the Sutlej (Satlaj) to the SuUimdn Mountains. 

British rule was extended to Sidlkot in 1S49, the second Sikh 
war. On the first distnbulion of the Province into Divisions and 
Districts, the whole upper portion of the Rechna Dodb was formed into 
a single charge, having its head-quarters at l\''azfrdbdd. In 1850, 
however, this extensive District underwent sub-division, being formed 
into the two new' Districts of Gujrdnwdla and Sidlkot, w'hile portions 
were <made over to Gurdaspur and Lahore. Subsequent transfers of 
territory have brought the boundanes to their present shape. 

During the Mutiny of 1857, Sidlkot was the scene of an outbreak 
of the native troops stationed in the cantonments, w ho murdered the 
Brigadier commanding the station, besides other British officers, and 
the chaplain, with his wife and child. The mutineers laid siege to the 
European residents in the fort, and remained masters of the whole 
District for a short time. The treasury w’as plundered, and all the 
records destrojed, the pnsoners in jail were released, and the houses 
of the residents were looted by the mutineers, aided by the bad 
characters from jail, and by the police and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring ^^llages. The District, however, w as soon recovered. The 
ringleaders, including the two principal native officers of police, and the 
jail overseer, were summanly executed ; and soon afterwards 141 of the 
rebellious sepoys, who had taken refuge w’lthin Kashmir temtorj', were 
handed over by the Mahdrajd’s officers, tried by court martial, and most 
of them hanged at Gurddspur and Sidlkot. 

Population. — ^I'he area at present included in Sidlkot District had a 
population of 805,837 at the Census of 1855. By 1868 the number 
had increased to 1,004,695, showing an increase of 198,858, or 24'7 
per cent. At the last Census in 1881, the population of Sidlkot was 
returned at 1,012,148, showing a further slight increase of 7453, or less 
than I per cent, in thirteen >ears. Sidlkot ranks third in point oi 
density among the Punjab Districts, being only exceeded in this respect 
by Jdlandhar and Amntsar. The slight increase is due to the fact that 
the emigration to other Districts in the Punjab greatly exceeds the 
immigration. Indeed, were it not for the large influx of fugitives from 
the Kashmir famine in 1S78 — So, who constitute more than three- 
fourths of the immigrants, the Census of iSSi would have shown 
an actual decrease of population, the emigration having more than 
counterbalanced the natural increase of births over deaths. 

The results of the Census of iSSi may be summarized as follows: 

Area of District, 195S square miles, vmh 9 towns and 2303 villages; 
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number of houses, 143,205, namely, occupied 114,262, and unoccu- 
pied 28,943; number of families, 224,052. Total population, 
1,012,148, namely, males 539,661, and females 472,487; proportion 
of males, 5 3 ’3 per cent. Average density of population, 517 persons 
per square mile; towns or villages per square mile, i’j8; houses, 
per square mile, 73; persons per village, 438; persons per house, 
8*8. Classified according to sex and age, there were in 1881 — 
below 15 years, males 217,883, and females 186,633; total children, 
404,516, or 40 per cent, of the whole population ; 15 years and upwards, 
males 321,778, and females 285,854; total, 607,632, or 60 per cent, of 
the whole population. 

Religion. — As regards religious distinctions, the Muhammadans 
form the great bulk of the population, and in 1881 numbered 
669,712, or 66'i6 per cent, of the total. Hindus numbered 299,311, 
or 29*57 per cent; Sikhs, 40,195, or 4 per cent; Jains, 1388; Christians, 
*535 '■> Pdrsi's, 7, The pnncipal Muhammadan tribes include — 
Sayyids, 12,849; Shaikhs, 11,636; Pathans, 4118; Mughals, 4537; 
Kashmiris, 19,153; and Khojahs, 5550- These are the Muhammadans 
by race descent, as apart from the descendants of converts from Hindu 
castes. The Jdts, the most numerous tribe in the District, who form 
the great bulk of the agricultural class, number 266,040, of whom 
170,878 are Muhammadans, 95,147 Hindus and Sikhs, and 15 of other 
religions. The Rdjputs number 57,269, consisting of 45,534 Muham- 
madans and 1 1,735 Hindus and Sikhs. The Aivans, the leading race 
of the submontane tract, are a tnbe of great social and political 
importance, 19,753 m number, and exclusively ^fuhammadans. Amins, 
65,241, and 11,642, are almost exclusively Muhammadans. 

Of the Chuhras, 78,980 in number, 19,617 are Hindus and Sikhs; 
Tarkhans, 41,781, include 9290 Hindus or Sikhs; and Kumbhars, 
29,713, include 10,304 Hindus and Sikhs. The folIo^ving are the 
other principal classes met with in the District, mainly Muhammadans, 
but nearly all of them with a greater or lesser Hindu and Sikh element — 
Jhinwdrs, 35,314; Megs, 28,705; Nils, 20,569; Lohdrs, 18,584; 
Barwalas, 16,901; Mochis, 15,003; Dhobis, 13,988; Teh's, 13,652; 
Batwals, 13,190; ilirdsis, 12,921; Sonars, 8947 (chiefly Hindus); 
Chamdrs, 8076; Changars, 7139; Labdnas, 6584 ; Fakirs, 6x56; and 
Bhatids, 5784. The purely Hindu castes are — Brahmans, 36,100; 
Khattris, 18,440; Aroras, 15,793 ; and Baniyds, 10,795. 

The Christian population consists of — Europeans, 1264; Eurasians, 
18; and Natives, 253: thus classified according to sect — Church 
of England, 923; Roniin Catholic, 300; Church of Scotland, 144; 
Protestants, undistinguished by sect, 64; American Church, 20; 
Methodists, 13; unspecified and others, 71. 'Phe American Presby- 
ttrun Mission have had a station at Sldlkot since 1855, and the Church 
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of Scotland since 1857. The Rev. T. Hunter, the first Scotch niis- 
sionai}*, was murdered, together with his w ife and child, by the mutineers 
a few months after the establishment of the Mission, and a handsome 
church has been erected at Sidlkot in his memor)’. 

, Urban and Rural Population, — The District contains three towns 
with upwards of five thousand inhabitants, namely, Sialkot Town 
(iSSi), 45,762 ; Pasrub, 8378; and Daskah, 5525. Six other towns, 
with less than five thousand inhabitants, are also municipalities, 
namely, Zafarwal,4978; Narowal, 4558 ; Kil.\ Sobua Singh, 4521 ; 
Jamki, 4157; Mitranwali, 3730; and S\nrhatra, 2381. The total 
urban population thus disclosed amounts to 83,990, or 8 ‘3 per cent, of 
the District population, leasing 928, t58, or 917 per cent., for the rural 
population. The total municipal income of the nine towns above men- 
tioned amounted in 1883-84 to ;^69 Si, or an average of is, 73d. per 
head of the municipal population. Of the 2312 towns and villages 
in the District, 806 contain less than two hundred inhabitants; 957 
between two and five hundred; 373 between five hundred and a 
thousand; 142 between one and two thousand; 19 between two and 
three thousand; 12 between three and five thousand; 2 between five 
and ten thousand ; and i between twenty and fifty thousand inhabitants. 

As regards occupation, the Census of 1881 returned the adult male 
population under the following seven classes : — (i) Professional class, 
including all Government servants, civil and military, 16,692; (2) 
domestic and menial class, 24,318; {3) commercial class, including 
merchants, traders, carriers, etc.. 5730 ; (4) agricultural and pastoral 
class, including gardeners, 152,932 ; (5) industrial and manufacturing 
class, 83,916; (6) indefinite and non-productive class, including 
labourers, 23,921 ; and (7) unspecified, 14,269. 

The houses are built either of mud or of baked brick. An ordinary 
village is a mere collection of flat-roofed mud huts separated by narrow 
alle)s, plastered over with a mixture of earth, chopped straw, and 
cow-dung; surrounded outside by rows of cow’-dung (used for fuel), 
stacks of straw, sheds for weavers, goat pens, places for meeting, and 
temples for worship, huddled together in disorderly array; while every 
vard of available space is filled up with heaps of village refuse required 
for manure. Only in the larger and wealthier vilbges may be seen a 
few brick houses. Eiach family lives in a separate court) ayd ; but here 
all pretence of privacy is at an end. Cattle and their owners consort 
together, and may even be seen herding m the same apartment, while 
a total disregard of order or cleanliness prevails. Where there are two 
or three different castes in the same v illagc, they axe usually grouped 
into separate quarters. 

Except among the upper classes, there does not seem to be much 
fondness for dress. A lat.^uti of white or blue cloth round the loins, a 
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sc.uf mcr the a Uul».u» tiClmutul vl»«cmio»<. «tml .t 

\u(r ^.'t‘ shoe's ioujposo the olothiiij: e>(‘tho yteat uujonty of the jKroj'h'i 
c\ov'i»t ou logit thty^ Aiid hoUil.us* ‘I'hc l\,i|{>uis .uo scry jMttul to 
c.tr-thtg'^ Aiul to KngU'h chtuties forjAvkcl^ Itj tr.o,ts v\ hue thorny 
hiioh'xood *vhoumU» >tlL«v leather tivu^et^s .no \\o«n. The Hmdu, 
J.it^ soittctuue< tve.vr sltoit Imj^v ItotO'Ct^ Wouku »tic ghou to 
wvMtuig cootsc jcwelleu ami iK><oiuig'<: and a suudl looking gKiss* 
atiaehed tv) a ling on the tinger, \% j\ut otTho aJoinnicnl. Xcailyall 
the elcth i< nude m iho xilhS'to l>y a raev of weaxers maintained tVr the 
l»un\»<ot the sj’inning* the eatly nununilation, and snh>ciincnl onu' 
niculatlou being the wotk ot the females of the family. 

*rhc food ot the ('cople voummx x hietU of gram and xcgetahles t meat 
U A luwity whieh fvw ean atixnxL e\ovj>t on xlaxv of tvjoieings when a 
sheetxor goat t’t kUlevl anvl d>'ttd>ntevk seldom eateti, e\eti by 

those lestding near tixets. Pntmg the s|’tmg. lurley. 
atulAf'tir totm the stai'le^ ot vUet ; dnung theautnum amtwmten xxheat 
ami liec. The grain, done up into a xlty oake and Iwkeel, is eaten 
with lime or tnango pikkle. or with v'taiuievt butter and s.ilt, or with %r 
te'r ehlUies ot onions and s.dt. To nuke it mote {\iUtabk\ a wasU 
x't \euhes or ee'untiv pea. luUed is sometimes added. The 

laumtite' diink ts tajj.'. or buttvnmlL 1 nto\ix\itmg Inpiois ate not much 
dtunV. ihottgh some Jats have a lubit et taking a deeoetion of poppies. 
Pvxo meals aie oidmatdy taken m the \h\\ nierning and evening J but 
day lalvatvts et^yged in hatvl manual labour indulge in a midxUy mc.vl, 
when able to aifoid it. 

.b<fn:<!.V<»e. — Out of a total aiea of 105^^ svpiate miles, or t.-'y.nysvj 
.leieN AS umeh as i^e.^uou aeivs weie undvr cultivation in 
ttf the tuiuinvtvr. ar.ivts wcie tvtunied as gta^ing kimls. 

trt.i 10 .Kie< as etiUivable. and rog.tjro avies as unvuliiv,\ble 'v,iste. 
live .uvA under e.veh eiop m (including kinds beating 

t'vvv haivests in the jeati was av follows j — AV,'’* or spting haivest, 
000.050 aetes namely, wheat, g. 4.501 .ivt\st b.uley, loi.oooj gc.im( 
i^vi 5 » . puUes 55.ei>5 i ieKu\\\ oooo : odsevd*. 15.401^1 sprees 
and vheg'^ leCo; vegetables, 5144; and other etops 45.740 .ivies. 
.Vkv“(' v'r .•.uivuun haivcsi. .lgsM7u .ute<. lumelv, tiw. ^*.015 .ictest 
Indian win. nuUels t\t.e5 1 '. pul».s at.gjtt odsvvd<, 11.405 J 

'eg\r\.v«e. iS .0 u t wtton. g^..t 74 ; wgvtables gi 40 t ami othvr vt\'p<. 
14.555 *ntvv \Vh».at tonus the givat staple of the .nul the .uul 
•mUwts v'l the I laii'/i The Ivst sv^..at vane gtv'ws on the kind wateied 
b\ tho Aud in the lowlands otThe Cheuab notth of tfialkot lovtn. 
\lt 4 Ui>. K'ii the othvr haml, vH-vifpe the vhy t/[>kmd> in the ventte s’f the 
IH'tivvt. Ittt.Anoiv i* vvivUly ptavti'vd. as nnuhas 55 o.?.tt .utes (or 
u.Aitv twwtUHvU v'f the told vviUivated aieat King aititUuiUv supphevl 
wnb w.vt.r. .vev ending tvv the latest tvtuins. In the ttavt known as the 
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Bajwit, nearly c%cry field derhes an abundant supply from a network 
of cuts and watercourses in connection with the Chendb and its 
branches. Elsewhere, irrigation is carried on from wells, or by means 
of Persian wheels working upon the banks of streams. The value of 
manure is universally appreciated, and rotation of crops is carried out 
to a considerable extent. 

The agricultural stock of the District in 1883-84 W’as returned as 
follows Cows and bullocks, 2331SS6; horses, 3252; pomes, r23i ; 
donkeys, 6114; sheep and goats, 44,792; pigs, SfM camels, 98; 
ploughs, 98,395. The indigenous supply of cattle is insufficient to 
meet the local demand, and large numbers are bought at the cattle 
fairs in Amritsar, or are imported from other Districts. An annual 
cattle fair is held at Sidikot in September, lasting for a week, at 
which from 8000 to 1 0,000 head of cattle, chiefly buffaloes, are 
exhibited. The attendance is estimated at about 70,000, and in 1883 
the value of the cattle sold amounted to ;^i5,ooo. 

The village tenures belong as a rule to the intermediate t>pe known 
as pattiddri. Rents are paid almost equally in kind and in money. 
Where money rents prevail, the following are the minimum and maxi* 
mum rales, varjiog according to the quality of the land, and the caste 
or social status of the tenant —Rice lands, from los. to £,2, i8s. an 
acre ; wheat (irrigated), from 5s. 4d. to £,2 an acre , wheat (umrrigated), 
from 3s. 2d. to 5s. rod. an acre ; cotton, from 3s. to^i, 5s. an acre ; 
sugar-cane, from 5s. to ^3, 8s. 6d. an acre ; and tobacco, from 9s. 4d. 
to £4, I os. an acre. Day-labourers are seldom employed upon agri- 
cultural work except at harvest-time, when they receive their w’ages in 
grain. Skilled labourers in towns now' receive from 8d. to lod. per 
diem; unskilled, from 3d. to 4jd. per diem. Prices of food-grains 
ruled as follows on the ist of January 1884 Wheat, 24 sirs per rupee, 
or 4s. 8d. per ewL, barley, 39 sirs per rupee, or 2s. nd. per cwt.; 
gram and l>Jjra, 33} sirs per rupee, or 3s. 4Jd. per cwL; Indian corn, 
32 Sirs per rupee, or 3s. 66. per cwt. ; yWV, 36 srrs per rupee, or 3s. id. 
per cwt-; rice, rj sirs per rupee, or 8s. 7d. per cwt. 

Commirce and Trade, etc. — The local commerce centres in the 
town of Siilkot, which gathers into its bazars more than half the 
raw produce of the District. The large markets of Lahore and 
.\mritsar (llraritsur) afford a read) outlet for its surplus stocks, while 
the great rivers on either side form natural channels of communi- 
cation with the lower jjaits of the Punjab. Gram of all kinds is 
exported to Multin, Lahore, and Amntsar; sugar and molasses to 
peshiwar, Kabul, and Karichf (Kurrachee). The famous keftgdri or 
damascene work manufactured at Koili, a Luge village six miles from 
Siilkot, is carried for sale by the artisans themselves to all parts of 
India. Shawl-edging, manufactured by Kashmiri settlers at Siilkot 
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and KildSobha Singh, is sent to Amritsar j and country cloth to the hill 
tracts. The import trade includes — grain from Batala and the Bin 
Doab uplands \ salt from Find Didan Khan j rice, tobacco, and potatoes 
from Kangra, Nurpur, Murree, and Dalhousie \ ghi from Jalilpur and the 
hills j timber, spices, hides, fruits, valuable shawls, and woollen fabrics 
from Kashmir; hemp from the submontane tracts of Jamu; and indigo 
from Miltdn. 

The indigenous manufactures of the District comprise sillc, saddlery, 
shawl-edging, coarse chintzes, pottery, brass vessels, country cloth, cut- 
lery, koftg&rl ware, and paper. In 1869, an undertaking was started at 
Sialkot under the name of the Belfast Flax Company, to encourage 
the growth of flax for exportation to England ; but though an excellent 
fibre was raised in the District, the difficulty of procuring good seed, 
and the apathy of the peasantry (who would not adopt the new methods 
necessary to the production of first-class flax), caused the enterprise to 
prove a failure after some years’ trial. 

Means of Conununicaiion .' — ^The metalled road from Wazlrdbdd to 
Sialkot, and thence on to Jamii in Kashm/r territory, was the principal 
line of communication in the District before the railway was opened. 
It has a length of about 35 miles in the District. Other lines com- 
municate with Gujrdnwdla, Amritsar, Lahore, via Emindbdd, Gurddspur, 
and Dalhousie. Total length of District roads (1883-S4), metalled 43 
miles, and unmetalled 747 miles. A branch of the Punjab Northern 
State Railway from Wazfrabdd to Sidlkot, a distance of 27 miles, was 
opened for traffic on the ist January 18S4. The Chendb and Ravi 
rivers are navigable by ordinary flat-bottomed boats of from 250 to 
400 niaunds burden, according to the season of the year. Ferries arc 
established at all the principal crossings. 

Administration. — The District staff usually comprises a Deputy 
Commissioner, a Judicial Assistant, an Assistant Commissioner, and 
3 Extra-Assistant Commissioners, besides a Cantonment Magistrate, the 
ordinary medical, fiscal, and constabulaiy officials. The total imperial 
revenue raised in the District in 1872-73 amounted to ;£i25, 768; of 
which sum .;^io8,598, or more than five-sixths, was derived from the 
land. By 1883-84, the total imperial revenue had increased to 
;^*4SiS3J» of vvhich .^111,712 was derived from the land. Besides 
these imperial receijvts, a small provincial and local revenue is also 
raised.' The total number of civil and revenue judges in 1883-84 
was 21 ; and the total number of magistrates, 20. The regular police 
force in the same year numbered 377 officers and men, while the 
cantonment and the municijxJities maintained a separate constabulary 
of 178 men. This (otcc is supplemented by a body of 2525 village 
watchtnen (e/tauiti/Jrs). The total machinery, therefore, for the 
protection of person and property amounted to 30S0 officers and men, 
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being I policeman to every o’6 square miles of the area and to every 
328 of the population. . The jail at Sidlkot contained in 1883 a total of 
1428 prisoners, with a daily average of 345. 

Education has made a considerable start since the introduction of 
British rule. In 1872-73, the District contained 427 schools of all 
grades (besides the normal school at Sialkot town), with a roll of 
8491 pupils. The total expenditure on education during that year 
amounted to ^3275. In 1883-84, the Government schools in 
Sialkot District consisted of a high school, 9 middle schools, 72 
primary boys’ schools, and 38 primary girls’ schools, attended by a total 
of 5416 pupils, of whom 880 are girls. The above are exclusive of 4 
missionary or church schools, a convent school for Europeans and 
Eurasians, a municipal school, and a school for vernacular teachers. 
It also excludes indigenous uninspected village schools, which were 
returned at 604 in 1882-83, with 6831 pupils. The Census Report 
of 1881 returned 9525 bO}s and 455 girls as under instruction, 
besides 19,988 males and 408 females able to read and write but not 
under instruction. 

The District contains four printing presses, — one at the jail, and 
another at Hajipur belonging to the Amencan Mission, which print in 
English, Urdu, Persian, and Hindi ; and two native presses in Sialkot 
town, which print in the vernacular only. One of these publishes a 
vernacular newspaper, the Rafa-i-Am^ which has a fair circulation. 

Medical Aspects . — ^The climate of Sidlkot may be considered as free 
from excessive heat, judged by the ordinary standard of the Punjab. 
Even in the hottest weather, a storm in the hills produces a pleasing 
change; while in May and September, cool breezes from the Himdlayas 
moderate the prevailing heat. The mean monthly temperature for a 
period of fifteen years ending 1881 is returned as follows. — January, 
5i’5* F. ; Ecbniary, 56-5*; March, 65-3*; Apnl, 76-7'; May, 849'; 
June, 90-5*; July, 63'S*; August, 84*9'; September, 83*1*, October, 74-5*; 
November, 6i'8* ; and December, 52’7*. Average annual mean, 72-4’ F. 
In 1SS3, the thermometer in May ranged from a maximum of 113*8* 
to a minimum of 64‘2', "ith a mean of 89 6* ; in July 1S83, the 
maximum was 1149*1 minimum 68*5', mean 91*3'’; m December 
1SS3, the maximum was 73‘i*i minimum 34*1*, mean 54'7’. The 
average annual rainfall for twenty-four jears ending iSSi was 37*83 
inches, distnbulcd as follows January to Ma), 7*94 inches ; May to 
September, 2785 inches; October to December, 2*06 inches. In 
1S83, the total rainfall amounted to 23-9 inches, or S 9 inches below 
the average. 

Sialkot bears a good reputation as a healthy tract Malarial fever, 
sraall-i)OX, dysenteo’. and pneumonia are the prevalent diseases. The 
Itch also provx'S troublesome amongst the agncultural classes. The 
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total number of deaths from all causes reported in 1S83 was 28,686, 
or 28 per thousand. Of these no less than 16,021, or i5‘8 per 
thousand, were assigned to fevers. The District contains ii Govern- 
ment charitable dispensaries, which afforded relief in 1883 to 78,754 
persons, of whom 987 were in-patients. The leper asylum at Pathdn* 
wall consists of three barracks, capable of accommodating about 100 
lepers. Cattle disease occurs in the form of a murrain called 
which carries off a large number of beasts every year, [For further 
information regarding Sialkot, see the Gazetteer of ^idlkot District^ 
compiled under the authority of the Punjab Government (Lahore, 
1883-84). Also Report on the Revised Settlement of Sidlkot District^ 
1850-1860, by E. A. Prinsep, Esq, ; the Punjab Census Report for 
1881 ; and the se\eral annual Administration and Departmental Reports 
of the Punjab Government] 

Sialkot. — Tahsil of Sialkot District, Punjab ; consisting of a fertile 
agricultural country, lying round the to\\Ti of Sialkot. Area, 637 
square miles; number of towns and villages, 794; houses, 44,195; 
families, 83,106. Population (18S1) 402,825, namely, males 215,094, 
and females 187,731. Average density of population, 632 persons 
per square mile. Classified according to religion, Muhammadans 
number 257,341; Hindus, 129,039; Sikhs, 14,182; Jains, 876; 
Christians, 1380; and Parsis, 7. Of the 794 towns and villages in 
the tahsil, 595 contain less than five hundred inhabitants; 122 
between five hundred and a thousand ; 75 between one thousand and 
five thousand; 1 between five and ten thousand ; and J betiveen twenty 
and fifty thousand. The average area under cultivation for five years 
ending 1881-82 is returned at 290,658 acres ; the principal crops being — 
wheat, 96,518 acres; barley, 60,752 acres; rice, 19,208 acres; Indian 
23,170 acres; i 6 ,rri acres; gram, 5361 acres; other food- 
grains, 4050 acres ; cotton, 17,882 acres; sugar-cane, 15,848 acres; vege- 
tables, 3820 acres; tobacco, 1851 acres; and poppy, 142 acres. Revenue 
of the tahsil, The administrative staff, including the 

head-quarters officers of the District, consists of a Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Judicial Assistant Commissioner, 3 Assistant or Extra-Assistant 
Commissioners, 1 Judge of Small Cause Court, i tahsilddr, and 2 
tnunsifs. These officers preside over 9 civil and 7 criminal courts; 
number of police circles, 4 ; strength of regular police, 131 men ; village 
watch or rural police {chaukiddrs), 525. 

SiAlkot. — ^Town, municipality, military cantonment, and adminis- 
trative head -quarters of Sidlkot District, Punjab; situated in lat. 
32* 31' N., and long. 74* 36’ n., on the northern bank of the Aik 
torrent, upon the edge of the high triangular ridge which extends south- 
ward from the Jamd Hills. Distant from Lahore 72 miles north-cast. 

'I he town was founded, according to tradition, by Rdji Sdl or 
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Shdl, mentioned in tlie Ma/iJMJra/a as an uncle of tlie Pindava 
princes. Restored about 65 or 70 a.d. by Sihvan or Silivahdna, 
othenuse called Vikramaditya, father of the great Punjab hero, 
Rasdlu, whose capital Sidlkot is also stated to ha\e been, and whose 
exploits form the subject of countless Punjab legends. Towards the 
end of his reign, Rasilu became involved in wars with a Rdja Hudf, 
popularly stated to have been a Ghakkar chieftain. Being worsted in 
battle, Rasalu as the price of peace was forced to give his daughter in 
marriaf’c to his conqueror, who, on Rasdiu’s death without heirs, is 
said to ha\e succeeded to the rule of Sidlkot. According to a further 
le'^end related to Mr, Prinsep—* After the death of Rdjd Rasalu, the 
Gentry is said to have fallen under the curse of Puran (brother of 
Rasdiu, who had become a fakir) for 300 years, l^ing totally devastated 
from famine and incessant plunder.’ The country was aftenvards 
occupied in the 7th century a.d. by the Rajput princes of Jamiij and 
under the Mughal Emperors, Sidlkot became the head-quarters of a 
fiscal district (sarkdr). In the centre of the town stand the remains 
of an ancient fort, popularly believed to ha\e been the original strong- 
hold of Raja Salwdn, although recent excavations show that it has not 
in all probability existed more than 1000 years. Other similar mounds 
stand among the outskirts of the town. In modem dajs, the old fort 
is of historical interest for its gallant defence by the few European 
residents who took refuge here during tlie Mutiny of 1S57. It is now 
dismantled, and the few buildings it contains are used for public 
purposes. 

The population of Sidlkot town was returned in 1881 at 33,850, and 
that of the cantonment at 11,912. Total populatiort of town and 
cantonment, 45.762, namely, males 25,767, and females 19,995. 
Classified according to religion, Muhammadans numbered 28,865 ; 
Hindus, 12,751; Sikhs, 1942; Jains, S76; Christians, 1321; and 
Parsi's, 7. Municipal income (1SS3-S4), ;£so52, derived almost 
entirely from octroi duties. 

The town is \ery extenshe, and is steadily increasing in size and 
commercial importance, especially since tlie opening of the railway 
connecting it with the main line of the Punjab Northern State Railway 
at Wazirdbid. It is fairly handsome, well built, and dean- Its main 
streets are wide and open, and either paved or metalled, with good 
draina'^e on both sides. The priucijul are the Kaiuk manJt\ or 
<»rain market, running north and south ; and the kara kJzJr, con- 
Uining the shops of all the principal dealers in doth, jeweller)’, fruits, 
etc. The prindpal buildings, shrines, etc, within the town indude the 

following: The ruined and . dismantled fort alluded to abote. A 

temple erected by R 4 ji Tej Singh has a conspicuous spire, ’ 
from all parts of the town. The shrine of the first Sikh R-’ 
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Ninak {see Amritsar District), is the scene of a famous annual fair, 
largely attended by Sikhs from all parts of the District. The Darbat 
Bdoli S^hib, a covered well, erected by a Rdjput disciple of Biba 
Nanak, also ranks high in religious consideration among the Sikhs. A 
Muhammadan shrine of Imdm AH-ul-hak is a handsome building of 
ancient construction. The public and municipal buildings include the 
iahsU, police station, dispensary, town half, post-office, mission school, 
and four female schools, two sardis ,or native inns, rest-house for 
village notables and head-men visiting the city, and poorhouse, where 
cooked food is daily distributed. The roads from Amritsar, Lahore, 
Gurddspur, and Gujrdnivila converge on the Aik stream, which is 
'crossed by an ancient but well-built and substantial bridge. The 
railway station is situated just outside the town on the north. 

The civil station is situated about half a mile north-east of the town, 
and contains, besides the dwellings of the civil residents, the District 
court-house, treasury, jail, and police lines. The cantonment lies about 
a mile north of the town, being built on an elevated ridge of land afford- 
ing good natural drainage. The cantonment is exceedingly well laid out, 
and occupies an area of s miles in length east and west, by 3 miles 
north and south. Most of the roads are lined with trees. The principal 
public buildings in the cantonment are the post-office, telegraph office, 
two churches, a Roman Catholic chapel, and the general military 
prison for the Punjab. There are recreation grounds, racquet courts, 
and a well-kept public garden 27 acres in extent, provided with tennis- 
courts, station library, and reading-room. 

As a local trade centre, Sidlkot is fast rising in importance. It has 
several wealthy bankers and merchants, of whom the most iirominent 
belong to the Jain tribe of Bhabris. The distinctive industry of the 
place is the manufacture of paper, carried on m three hamlets forming 
suburbs to the city. The manufacture is said to have been introduced 
four centuries ago ; and under the Jlughal Emperors SMIkot paper 
was noted for its excellence, being largely used at the Delhi court. In 
those days, the yearly -value is said to have amounted to ;^8o,ooo ; 
but under the Sikhs it declined rapidly until only twenty mills re- 
mained, turning out paper to the value of j^2Soo a year. At the 
lime of the Settlement of the District (1850-1860) there were 82 mills 
at work, with an annual out-turn valued at ^^7500. At the present time 
the manufacture is again on the decline, owing to the exclusive use by 
Government of prison-made paper. A description of cloth known as 
susi is also manufactured to a considerable extent ; and, next to paper, 
it forms the principal export. The imports arc grain, salt, European 
piece-goods, metals, and raw sugar. 

SiMtek. — Village in Caclur District, Assam; situated on the 
Barik river, near the boundary of Sjihet, where toll is levied on the 
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timber, bamboos, etc. floated do^vn stream. Up to 1876, the river 
tolls at Sialtek were farmed out to a contractor, who paid 
rent at the rate of ;^*50o a year. Since that date the toll station 
has been taken under direct Government management, and the 
receipts have rapidly declined. In 1S76-77 they fell to ^854, and 
in 1SS1-S2 to j^333. One of the largest bdzdrs in Cachar is held at 
Sialtek. 

Siaaia. — ^Town in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Provinces, — 
See SiYANA. 

SiarsoL— Coal-mine m Bard wan District, Bengal, being a part of 
the Raxicanj coal-field. The mineral is a \'ariety of non -coking 
bituminous coal, with a large portion of volatile matter and ash. The 
brighter portions consist of very pure coal, a sample of which gave 
the folloiiing results: — Volatile matter, 40 per cent; iixcd carbon, 
57*5 cent.; ash, 2*5 per cenL The composition %-aries, how- 
ever, considerably, that of one sample being: — fLved carbon, 51*1 per 
cent. ; volatile matter, 38-5 ; and ash, 10-4 ; while selected rich byers 
gave the following analysis: — fixed carbon, 57 ’25 per cenL; volatile 
matter, 41 per cent. ; and ash, only 1-75 per cent. The output of 
coal from the Siarsol mine, which is the property of a prirate company, 
amounted in 1SS3 to 39,911 tons, against an average of 34,460 tons 
in the three previous jears. The mine gives emplojment to upwards 
of 500 men, women, and children. 

gibL — District of Southern Afghinistdn, ceded to the BriUsh by 
the terms of the treaty of Gandamak in iSSi. It lies between 29* 
20' and 29* 4S' and 67* 45’ and 6S* 15' e. long. It is 

the most northerly portion of the Kachi plain, from the remainder of 
which it is separated by a low stony ridge, broken in two places by wide 
gaps, through one of which the Nari ri\er passes, and through the 
other the Thali torrent. Beyond this ridge lies the ilal district, which 
is politically connected with Sibi, though phj-sically indistinguishable 
from the country under the Khan of Kheldt’s rule. The plain enclosed 
by the ridge mentioned above is dirided into two pa^ by the Xari 
ri%er: the western part, including Didar, is politically included in the 
Khclat district of Kachi ; while the eastern port is Sibi proper, and was 
formerly subordinate to the .\fghin Governor of Kandahar. 

PhysieJl Aspeeis . — ^The boundaries on the west, south, and south-east 
are the Nari and the low ridge mentioned aboi'c. On the north and 
north-e.ist the boundaries are the outer ranges of the hills ocoipied by 
the Mams and the Dunur Pathins. The only other hills in Sibi arc 
a group of low, jicbbly liillocks in the centre of the plain, on one of 
wldch sunds the fort of SibL 

The principl stream issuing from the northern hills is the Nari, 
the most considerable river cf the Indus drainage-system south of the 
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G\imal pass Its drainage basin probably includes the plain of Thai 
Chotiali and the greater part of the Kakar country. It affords a 
perennial supply of water as far south as Bdgh. After leaving the hills 
It flows through a depressed alluvial plain from 2 to 3 miles wide, 
bounded on either side by a high bank. The centre channel of the 
river brings down a perennial supply of water, and other channels to 
the east and west are filled during flood. The alluvial plain between 
the high banks is called the Nari Kach, and is very seldom inun* 
dated. 

The stream of next importance to the Nari is the Thali torrent, which 
drains a considerable portion of the Mam hills and emerges into the 
plain through a narrow defile called the Thali Tonkh, the whole length 
of which is occupied by a deep pool. The perennial supply of water 
flowing in and out of the pass is not great, and serves in the cold 
weather to fill only one canal, which waters some of the Thali lands. 
Heavy floods come down in the hot weather, and the water is used to 
imgate the Marf/” crops of cotton and jodr at Thali and Mai 

Between the Nari and the Thali some minor torrents dram the outer 
range of hills. These are the Arand, Ghdzi, and Chimmar, the water 
of which is available for land cultivation for the kharif crops. 

The soil of the greater part of the plain is clay, of the same nature as 
that of Kachi generally. In the Nari Kach, or the depressed basin of 
the Nari, it is a fertile, sandy loam, covered with a dense jungle, which 
reproduces itself in two or three years after clearing. It is composed 
mostly of tamarisk, Tamarix articulata {gazlai') and Tatnarix dioica 
lawa kar laivd) ; the thorn or thand tree i^akar^ kandi\ Prosopis 
spicigera; the jdl tree, Salvadora oleoides (////V, kabkar, J^^)> fbe 
babtily Acacia Jacquemonti {chighird^ babhar) j and a great variety of 
grasses, the most valuable kinds for grazing being gandil^ sam {sut, 
garkka), and afdrik or mamhar, Panicum antidotale {gout gomad/i), 
\aluable only for its small grain, eaten in time of scarcity. Saccharum 
Sara {kikh) and Cymbopogon twarancusa {7iadakh) are also common, as 
well as the camel-thorn, Alhagi maurorum {ihinz jowahd). On the 
central plain the jungle is not so dense as in the Kach. The ground, 
wherever it has Iain fhllow for a year or two, ts covered with patches of 
scrubby jungle; and extensive tracts are overgrown with different 
salsolaccous plants {lana and khdt) and camel-thorn. In some places, 
especially west of Khajak, there is dense jungle of Prosopis spicigera, 
Zizyphus nummularia, and Capparis aphylla. Salvodora persici {tozh^ 
zhif) is occasionally found; and near the hills Arthanthera Vimivea 
hidhtikk) and Calligonum -polygonoides {pkoi). Near the 
'illagc the likur (Ac.acia arabica) and ber (Zizyphus jujuba) are culti- 
\atcd. 

Wild hog and ravine deer arc abundant ; and, among birds, the black 
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and grey partridge, the hauKita, sand-grouse* quad, and pigeon 
are the commonest. 

v<377Vw//arf.— Culti\-ation depends entirely on irrigation, which is 
mainly from the Xari rh er. Just below the exit of this stream from the 
hills, a rough embankment of stones and turf has been thrown half-way 
across the stream, and by this means a supply of water is turned into 


four canals. 

The crops chiefly cultiwtcd are wheat, barley, and mustard-seed in 
the cold weather, and jAfr, cotton, and til or sesamum in the hot. The 
amount of land under cultiinlion is small. The land is allowed two 
years’ fallow between each crop, and the crops are consequently of good 
quality. Wheat, which is the staple crop, is extremely fine, especially 
in the Kach, where the soil is lighter and more sandy than on the 
central plain, and does not require the same amount of ivater. The 
cotton is also \xiy fine, the hushes attaining a great size, especially near 
Thali. They are planted in lines at a sufficient distance apart to allow 
of their e.\panding to their full sire. Much of the ground, especially 
in the Kach, seems well suited for the cultiration of rice j but this 
is not understood or practised, the reason being probably the un- 
certainty of the ivatcr-supply in the hot weather. Near the rilbges a 
few trees are planted, diiefly or -tr/zrur (Zizj-phus jujuba) and Mar 


(Acacia arabica). , 

Potuiai/oJt.—Thc population consists of Paihdns, Kind Baluchis, 
Biahuis, Jdts, and Hindus, distributed as follows :—Pathans, 6150; 
Balilchis, 750; Brahuis, 300; Jits, artisans, etc, 4600; and Hindus, 


2100: total, 13,900. 

The Pathdns are the most influential Their tribes are the Edrakzar, 
Pannis, and Khajaks, besides scattered families of other tnUs. 'I'l.c 
Noddni Hassanis are also commonly classed as Pathans, aUhougli 
claim to be part of the Hassani tribe who formerly inLnL.ud fl.c 
Sham and arc now scattered about Barkhan and 'J hal Cl/;:! 1 , 
and this tribe is usually classed as Baldchi. The SiLiirhl 'f . 
also rank as Pathdns. The Rmd Baluchis are mo^^tly of t',. C. ” 
Bolak tribe. There are scattered families of the IV r, C „• d.. , < 
chani Lashari, Pitafi, Bughti, Gurgej. Lund, and Cb' i-* 

Brahuis are mostly of the Gwaharamzai mbc, ^.-1 ' 


Kurk. . , , 

Tits are found in most of the v.^gcs; ai,-. 
sidcrablc number of artisans and wortmer , 'U' . 
barbers, carpenters, bheksimths. butchu'. 
are also numerous. 

The Bixakzoi family hold the foremost 
PwnU is a Etak«i. sBd under -die AV' . . 
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The remainder of the Pannis are divided into five sections — the 
Marghazanis, Sapbis, Kurks, and Mizris living in Kurk, and the Dahpals 
living in Sibi. 

The Khajaks are Pathdns of the Kakar tribe ; they live entirely in 
the town of Khajak, and are divided into eight sections. They are but 
little under the control of the hereditary chief. The Khajaks used to 
be at perpetual feud with the Bdrakzais and Pannis; but peace has been 
made since the occupation of the country by the British Government. 

The Nodani Hassanis number about 264, and are scattered about in 
Kurk, Khajak, Sibi, and their original village of Gulu Shahr, which 
they recently abandoned. 

The Silanchis are a tribe of Pathdns living in Thali. They number 
660. 

The other Pathdns, besides those mentioned above, are of the 
following tribes: — AbduHd, Khaili, Piarini, Jaduni, Sodi, Pirang, 
Dahar, and Davi. They number altogether about 3 36 souls. 

The Gwaharamzai tribe of Brahuis are settled at Mai and Kurk. 
They number about 216 in the former place, and 84 in the latter. 

The Rind Baldchfs, comprising the Ghuldm Bolaks and Pers, occupy 
the village of Bukhru or Ghuldm Bolak. They number about 4S0. 
The other Baluchis scattered about Kurk, Sibi, and Thali are of the 
Gurchani, Lashari, Pitafi, Bughti, Chandya, Gurgej, Lund, and Gishkori 
tribes ; they number 264. 

The Jdts are found in all the villages except Ghuldm Bolak, and 
are generally tenants of the Pathdn proprietors. The most considerable 
tribes are the Baghudns (Amins), Muchis, and Hambis. The trading 
classes, artisans, and shopkeepers are found mostly in Kurk, Khajak, 
and Sibi. 

The seven inhabited toi\ns or villages are — Sibi, Kurk, Khajak, 
Gulu Shahr, Ghuldm Bolak or Bakrf, Thali, and Mai. The ruins of 
numerous deserted villages indicate that the population of the country 
was formerly much greater than at present. The languages spoken 
arc Pushtu, Baluchi, Smdhf, and Brahui. SindM and Baluchi arc 
commonly understood throughout the country. 

Trade, eU . — The local industries are unimportant Coarse cloth is 
wo\en for home consumption. There is a considerable manufacture of 
barilla or sajji, which is of superior quality, as only the klial bush (which 
is \ cry plentiful) is used, and the other kinds of salsolaccous plants are 
not mixed with it, as is often done elsewhere. 

Trade is carried on both with Sind and KJiorasdn. The articles 
imported from Khorasin arc rice, tnu^, ddt, goats’ hair -thread (for 
roi>cs), namJa or felt, wool, almonds, and l>oris or bags for carrying 
goodi. From Sind come sugar, s^r, sweetmeats, spices, salt, and cloth 
of all sorts. The exports to Sind include part of the imports from 



KhoriiJn The loo) j-roducis exported arc wool, barilla or sa//i, 
and wheal, barley, andyi\/r. 

Of ihc early history' of Sibi, bat little is known. Tradition 
rcprescnis it as having been at one lime the centre of a considerable 
kingdom which embraced the whole of the hill country to the north, 
and which still bears the name of Scwislin. 'Hie communications with 
Thai Choiiili arc easy, and the route through Sibi to that jiarl of 
iVghinistin was a wcll-knoiiTi one til] dosed by the depredations of 
the Manis. 

The earliest historical mention of Sibi occurs in Bibar’s autobiography 
(Lcjdn’s /iJArr, cd. 1S26, p. 164). Bibar was marching from the 
Indus to Chotiili, probably r/d the Sakhi Sarwar pass. He {losscd 
through the country of Rudi, whidi seems to be the Barkhan valley, 
and there found Fazil Gokaltash, the Darogah of Sibi, who had come 
out with 20 men to reconnoitre. Fazil Gokaltash was in the service 
of Shih Beg Arghan. This was in A.tr. 91 r (a.d. 1505), Shih 
Beg VI as son of Zulnun Beg, Governor of Kandahir, under the 
Khorosin kings, and ultimately (in a,h. 928, a.p. 1521) conquered the 
whole of Sind, and established the Arghan dynasty there’ (Briggs* 
J^erishta, cd. 1829, voh iv'. p. 432). Bibar's conquests do not seem to 
Jiave extended so /hr south as Sibi, which probably remained in the 
hands of the Arghans, 

To this period belongs the legendary hero of the Baluchis, hlir 
Chakar, who is said to have founded the fort of Sibi. He appears to 
be identical with Mir Chakar Hind, who is mentioned by Ferishta as 
having come to MiSItin and obtained ay'ii^V at Uchh in a.d. 1520 
(Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 39G). The Baldchis seem to hav'c been 
very powerful at Milltin, and were able to afford protection to Daulat 
Khin Lodi when he /led from Jbrdhini Khin in a.d. 2524 (Briggs’ 
Ferishta, vok ii. p. 38). 

The legends represent Mir Chakar to have been at perpetual war 
with Humiydn (Human CluigluUta), and this may have a historical 
foundation in the attacks nude on Humdydn by Baldchis on his flight 
towards Kandahdr (Erskinc’s Filar and Humiyiii). 

After die conquest of Sind by the Mughals, Sibi must hare formed 
part of the Mughal Empiie, and so continued till the rise of the Durani 
kingdom under Ahmad Slidln *l'hc j>cttlcmciit in Sibi of the Khajafcs, 
Bdrakzais, rannis, and oilier Ballutns had probably taken place before 
this, and the coimliy icmalncd allachcd to the power holding Kandahar. 
As the Duidui kingdom bwke ujv, Sibi ivasscd with the rest of 
Afgh.tinst.lti under die tule of the Biraksai Sirdirs, the chief of the 
Bdrakrais aedng as Nalb Uttdor dm riilcis of Kandahir. From 1S39 to 
184a, Slbl wai uuupled by die Ihitish in the name of Shih Shuja. 
'I’he old fott has lull into lvp.ilr atid Used as a commissariat depot. 
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Granaries were built, ^Yhich are still in existence, and are now under- 
going repairs. The revenue was collected in kind at one-third of the 
gross produce. The Khajaks refused to pay on one occasion, and a 
force was sent against them, which destroyed their town. After their 
submission, they were allowed to pay only one-fifth of the gross produce 
as revenue, in order to enable them to repair their houses. 

In 1843, Sibi came again under Bdrakzai rule, Khdn Dil Khdn and 
Sadik Muhammad Khdn being Sirddrs of Kandahdr. They continued 
to collect the revenue in kind till 1846-47, when the cash assessment, 
which has prevailed till the present day, was introduced. The country 
was for long in a distracted condition owing to internal dissensions 
and the ravages of the Marns. 

Sibi is one of the Afghdn districts assigned to the British Govern- 
ment by the treaty of Gaodamak. Since then its condition has been, 
uneventful and prosperous. Its administration is carried on under the 
control of the Governor-General’s Agent in Baluchistdn. It forms part 
of the charge of the Political Agent of Thai Chotidli, in subordination to 
whom there are a native Assistant Agent, a tahsUddr, and a mttnsif. No 
troops are regularly stationed in the district, but there are police and 
tribal levies. 

Under Afghdn rule, the revenue of the district was represented by a 
fixed payment of ;;^iooo, which was remitted to the Amir’s treasury by 
the chief of the Bdrakzais. Under British administration, the revenue’ 
is collected in kind at unifonn rate^ of one-fifth of the gross produce in 
the rahi crop, and one-sixth in the kharif, amounting in value to 
1,215 m 1884-85. 

The town of Sibi has developed ver>» largely of late, and is now 
administered on municipal principles. It is a station on the newly 
opened Sind-Pishin Railway, the head-quarters of the Political Agent, 
and in the cold weather of the Agent to the Governor-General m 
Baluchistdn. 

Sibi. — ^Village with religious fair in Ttimkdr District, Mysore State. 
— See SlUDl. 

Sibpur {Shibpur ). — Suburb of Howrah town, Hugh District, Bengal ; 
situated in lat. 22* 34' N., and long. 88‘ 16' e., opposite Fort William. 
The place has grown since the beginning of this century from a small 
\illagc into a flourishing towm ; inhabited chiefly by Government and 
other clerks, and by labourers employed on. the various nulls and 
foundries, and on the East Indian Railway uorks. On the river-side 
are the Albion works, consisting of a flour-mill and a distillery. To 
the south of Sibpur are the Royal Botanical Gardens, one of the 
finest of their kind in the world. A little above the gardens, an 
important technical school of industry — the Sibpur Engineering 
CoHegc—occupics the buildings and premises of the old 'Bishops 
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College/ now tnniferrej lo Calcuiu. Sibjiur is a permanent mart for 
Dj'tnct produce ; bricl^s are laj^cly made and exported to Calcutta. 

Sibslgar — A IJriiiih Divtricl in the upper \ alley of 

Assam, l)-ing l)tlttccn 26' 19’ and 37® 16' N. laL, and between 93* 
3i’ and 95" 35' r. long. Area, 3855 square miles. Population {as 
ascertained by the Census of iSSi), 370,374 souls. Hounded on 
the north and cast by Lalhimpur District, the Brahmaputra marking 
the boundary for the greater part of the distance ; on the soyth by the 
Kigl Hills District; and on the west by Nowgong District. The 
administratis c head-quarters arc at Sics agar Town’, situated about 
1 1 miles inland from the south bank of the Brahmaputra. 

Phyiual — The District presents the appearance of a level 

plain, much osergrown with grass and jungle, and intersected by 
numerous Inbutarics of the Brahmaputra. Along the bank of the 
great river and its branches, the land lies very low*, and is exposed to 
annual inundation; in the interior, the country rises towards the Ndgd 
Hills in the background, and the cane-brakes and grassy swamps of 
the valley give place to jungles of heavy timber. The District is 
divided by the little stream of the Disdi into tw o tracts, which differ 
in soil and general appearance. East of the Disdi the surface is very fiat, 
and the soil consists of a heavy loam of a whitish colour, which is well 
adapted for nee cultivation. The general level is only broken by the 
long lines of embankments which were raised by the Aham kings, to 
serve both as roadways and as a protection against floods. West of the 
Disii, though the surface soil is of the same character, the general 
aspect is diversified by the protrusion of the subsoil The latter is a 
stiff.clay, abounding in iron nodules, and furrowed by frequent ravines 
and watercourses, which divide the cultivable fields into innumerable 
small sunken patches, locally known as holds. 

In the inner part of the District tow’ards the hills, the country 
is clothed in dense forest with an underwood of thorny creepers, 
which swarm with leeches when the rams begin to set in. This latter 
region is generally preferred for tea cultivation, as high forest glades are 
considered more suitable for the tea-plant than grass land. Where the 
land still lies waste in the tract m which the husbandmen cultivate nee, 
it is overgrown with tall grass from 15 to 20 feet high, amid which 
are isolated patches of cultivation. 

There are no mountains within the limits of the District. The chief 
river is the Brahmaputra, forming the continuous northern boundary, 
which IS navigable all the year through by steamers and large native 
boats. Its principal tributaries, beginning from the north-east, are the 
Dihing, which for part of its course divides Sibsigar from Lakhimpur 
District; the Disang, Dikhu, Thanzi, Disii, Kakadungd, and the 
Dhaneswari or Dhansirf, which all flow m a northerly direction ffom 
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the Naga Hills. The most signal example of alluvion in the whole 
Province is afforded by the Mdjuli c/tar, included within the District of 
Sibsdgar. This island is included between the present stream of the 
Brahmaputra, which forms its southern boundary, and the old bed 
which forms its northern. The latter is now known as the Lohit river, 
and derives most of its water from the great affluent, the Subansirf, 
which brings down from the north much of the silt of which the 
island is formed. The soil is a rich alluvium suitable for every kind of 
crop. It contains an area of about 400 square miles, almost entirely 
overgrown with grass and jungle. The fisheries of the District, which 
are Government property, yield an annual revenue of about ^^2300 a 
year. There are no lakes, canals, or artificial watercourses in Sibsdgar ; 
but there are many extensive marshy wastes, in which rattans and canes 
grow wild, and long-stemmed varieties of rice are cultivated. 

Wild beasts of all kind abound, including elephants, rhinoceros, 
tigers, bears, buffaloes, and deer. In 1882-S3, ;;i^8oo w’as paid to 
Government for the privilege of capturing wild elephants. 

Among the trees indigenous to the forests of Sibsdgar, and producing 
valuable timber, are the siim (Artocarpus Chaplasha), gamari (Gmelina 
arborea), pomd (Cedrela Toona), and some species of Lagerstroemia 
and Dillenia. All these trees grow to a great height, and throw out 
numerous branches. Their wood is used for many purposes, and the 
most durable canoes are made from it. Next in importance to these 
timber trees are the kdthdl (Artocarpus integrifolia), uriavi (Bischoffia 
javanica), kdld jdm (Syzygium Jambolana), titli (Tamarmdus indica), 
some specimens of takrd (Bauhinia) and nahor (Mesua ferrea). Of 
all the plants of the District, the bamboo is the most useful. The 
natives have several specific names for the different varieties of the 
bamboo j such as jdnti-bdns, bhdlukd-bdfis, mdkdUbdnSy bazal-bdns, etc. 
The trees used for rearing silkworms on are the a/fa/fz/r (Tctranthcra 
quadrifoha), siim (Machilus odoratissima), pild-champd (Micheliapulney- 
cnsis), and erid (Ricinus communis). Rattans grow wild throughout the 
waste lands, so luxuriantly as to form an almost impenetrable jungle. 
Innumerable varieties of creepers are found. The jungle products 
consist of caoutchouc, lac, beeswax, and various fibres and dyes. 
Ivory is also exported. The Mdlo Kalidni Diha and Arali Tdl arc 
large patches of grazing ground, used during the winter months as 
pasturage for thousands of buffaloes and cows, but covered with water 
during the rains. The mineral wealih of the District is said to com- 
prise coal, iron, petroleum, and salt, but none of these haie been 
profitably worked. A little gold dust is washed in several of the hill 
streams. Some hot suljihur springs arc situated near the banks of the 
phaneswatf, and its tributary the Nam bar ; but they lie bc)ond the 
border in the Ndgd Hills District. 
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SibiJgar District first rose into prominence as the hcad- 
i;uancrs of the Alum d) nasty, which ruled Assam for about 400 )cars 
before the llntish annexation. Prior to the adsent of the Alums, the 
ilominani race was the Chutiis, of a kindred origin to the Aharas, 
who only subjugated the Chutiis after a fierce eontest. At the present 
day, these two tribes form nearly one* half of the total population. 
The Ahams, a ix;oplc of Shan origin, arc said to have first nude their 
appearance in UpiKr Assam in the Mih century’, after the downfall 
oflhclcgcndar>- Hindu kingdom of Kimriip. They gradually spread 
down the \allcy of the Ilrahtnaputra, until in the I7lh ccnlur>’ they 
were able to bold their own at Gauhdti against repeated imasions of 
the Mughals. It docs not appear that they brought any religion with 
them from their native hills ; but in course of >cars they fell under the 
influence of Hinduism, and at the same time lost the virtues of military 
and cisil administration, by means of which they had founded their 
empire. At last, in order to protect themsebes against internal dissen- 
sions, they were compelled to call m the assistance of the Burmese, 
who tjrannized over the country with great seventy, until they were in 
their turn driven out by the British m 1S33. 

The original capiul of the Ahams was at Garhcaon m this District, 
on the Dikhu river, a short distance south-east of Sibsigar town, where 
numerous rums are still to be seen. The city and its suburbs 
appear to have extended over many square miles; and the ro>al 
palace itself was surrounded by a brick wall, about 2 miles in circum- 
ference. It has been noticed that one of the many gateways is built 
of large blocks of stone bearing marks of iron crampings, which show 
traces that they once belonged to a far more ancient edifice— thus 
attesting the pnmiuve Hindu traditions of Kamnip as told in the 
Mahibh&rata. The whole is now overgrown with dense jungle; and 
the natural course of decay has been hastened by the hand of man, 
for the old bricks are found serviceable on the tea-gardens of the 

present day. , 

The second Aham capital was at Rangpur, immediately to the south 
of Sibsdgar town, which is said to have been founded m 169S by 
Rdji Rudra Singh, the first Aham prince who submitted himself to the 
Brahmans. The rums of hts palace, and a temple whicli he built at 
Jaisdgar, still exist amid the deep jungle. To the eldest son of this 
raonmeh is assigned the excavation of the great rank, 114 acres in 
area, around which has been built the modern station of Sibsdgar. 
Rangpur continued as the royal residence until 17S4, when the Aham 
kingdom began to be dismembered. The Raja, named Gaurinith, 
fled^bcforc his rebellious subjects, who had advanced against him from 
the east. He first slopped at Jorhdt on the Disaj river, in the centre 
of Sibsdgar District, but was ultimately compelled to retire to Gauhdti. 
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With British assistance, he was enabled to return to Jorhat, where he 
died in 1793. 

Apart from the ruins of successive capitals, the Ahams have left 
permanent traces of their power in the great lines of embantmem 
running through the counirj’, which are locally known as dlis. These 
\yere constructed by a system of forced labour, and serted both as 
roads and as protections against river floods. The entire method of 
Aham administration w'as based upon personal servitude. The country 
was parcelled out into executii e Districts, each of which was under the 
control of a taskmaster j no money revenue w'as demanded, but cora* 
pulsory service was exacted from every individual among the subject 
races as his contribution to the needs of the State. ' The recoUeclion 
of this organized slavery still lives in the minds of the people. At the 
present day, it is found almost impossible to obtain labourers to work 
on the roads, or other Government undertakings. The peasantry arc 
willing to take employment on the tea-gardens, when not occupied on 
their own little plots of rice ; but to ivork for Government is held to 
involve indelible disgrace. Hence it is that tlie great works of the 
Aham penod have been suffered to fall into disrepair, and the incursions 
of the rivers have thrown much good land out of cultivation. 

When the British expelled the Burmese from Assam in 1S23, 
the Government was indisposed to undertake the responsibilities 
of administration bejond what seemed absolutely necessary. A 
military outpost was stationed at Sadiyjf, at the extreme head of the 
Brahmaputra valley, but the civil government by European officials 
was not extended farther east than the confines of Now'gong. The 
tract that now forms Sibsigar District, together with the southern 
portion of Lakhirapur, was handed over to a native ruler, 
Putandhar Singh, who was guaranteed the secure exercise 
authority on condition of paying a tribute of ^^5000 a year. Tht« 
unsatisfactory arrangement produced the results which might 
been anticipated. The Rdj^ protected by the British name from the 
consequences of his misrule, indulged himself in the most 
oppressions upon his helpless subjects, and rendered their 

\ even more^ miserable than it had been under the Burmese 
It is on record that the country became so depopulated that it 
'enable to furnish the Britisli tribute. Under these circumstance 
found nUccssary m 1838 to dispossess Purandhar Singh, and to pa 
' j^^Tar undW the direct management of an English officer. ' 
;j„5^'^l\'‘''orts of those days ate confined to complaints of 
^ *0 the country was reduced. The tea mdustrj", 

prosperity; and at the present ^ 

'^ssanj. D ^ rank among the most contented and neat / 
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Robmson, in hi» DeunYtic< A^uni c/ Assam 
(iS4o), roughly cilinuicd ihci>opuUnon of Sibsigar DUuict, which ibcn 
mcludcd grcit jurt of UVhimpur, ai roo.ooo souls, .\noihcr csiinutc 
«S53 gasc i loul of 211,47;. The first regular Census was 
Uken m 1S71 ; and the enumeration, instead of being taken in a sin-lc 
nighias in Hcngal, was prolonged oser the two months of November 
and December. The results disclosed a total of 396,589 jicrsons on 
an area corrcsiionding to the present DistncL The Census of iS 3 i was 
s)-nchronous, and was, as elsewhere throughout Bntish India, effected 
on the night of the 17111 Fcbrxiar)*. It returned a total population of 
370,274, showing an increase of 73,685, or 24 S3 per cenL, for the nine 
>cars between 1S72 and iSSi. The natural increase of births over 
deaths accounts for about half this increase, the remainder being made 
up by immigration from Bengal, 

The results of the Census of iSSi maybe summarized as follows: 
—Area of District, 2S55 square miles, wath i town and 1985 villages, 
and 63,576 houses, Population, 370,374, namely, males 195,194* 
and females 175,080; proportion of males, 53-7 per cent. Aveia^e 
density of population, 129-7 persons per square mile ; towns or v-ill3'’es 
per square mile, -62; persons per town or village, 1S7 ; houses ^r 
square mile, 22-3 ; persons per house, 5-8. Classified according to sex 
and age, there were m iSSi— under 15 jears of age, boys '77,164, 
and girls 73 ,S 49 ; total children, 151,013, or 40 S per cent of the 
population : 15 years and upwards, moles r 18,030, and females 101,231 • 
total adults, 219,261, or 59-2 per cent. ^ ^ 

The ethnical division of the people shows— Europeans, 16S ; Eura- 
sians, 139 ; aboriginal and semi-abonginal tribes and castes, 215,224 • 
Hindus, 139.073; Muhammadans, 15,665; and Chinese, 3.^’ The 
chief feature m this classification is the large proportion of semi- 
Hinduized aborigines, as compared with the rest of .Usom, On the 
one hand, the bill tnbes of the northern Himalayas and of the eastern 
Burmese Mountains are poorly represented ; while, on the other the 
castes of Bengali Hindus have not penetrated so far cast. The ^eat 
bulk of the population are pure Assamese, more or less coarerted to 
Hinduism, The once dominant race of Ahams, numbeiin-’ ii-»S" 
still supplies nearly one-third of the loml populatioa. Tbou-b ’thVr 
have now sunk to the level of common cultivators, they reta^ many 
of their ancient habits and institutions. Some of them eat beef 
and pork, and also bury instead of burning their dead. ia 

number come the Chutiis ( 29 . 952 )» who have already been refated to 
as of the same original stock as the .khams, and their predecessors i-, 
the government of the upper vnlley of the BrahaapuUa. The KocS 
(24,24s) mcm^ of a ^be whose present head-quorteis 
the Bengal trtate cf Ivuch Echar, h-at who ruled at one over the 
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greater part of Assam, before the arrival of the Ahams. The Dorns 
(22,867) are a curious race, \Yho lay claim in Assam to high-caste 
purity, but reject the ministrations of Brahmans, Bhumijs number 
18,492. The aborigines proper include — the Cacharis (19,753)1 "'ho 
are largely employed on tea-gardens; Min's from North Lakhimpur 
(10,836); Mikirs (1403); Ndgds(i405); Shans(275); Lalungs (319); 
Mechs (228); Gdros (185); Manipuris (50); besides a sprinkling of 
Kols, Urdons, and Santals, who are imported labourers from ChutH 
Nagpur. 

Among the Hindus proper, Brdhmans number 11,607, being espe- 
cially numerous for an Assam District; Rdjputs, 1428; Kdyasths, 
3109; and Jain traders, from the north-west of India, 997. The most 
numerous caste in the District is the Kalita (33,812), who supplied 
the priesthood for the Kochs, Dorns, and Ahams before the introduc- 
tion of Brahmanism. The Kalitds now rank as pure Sddras, on a 
level with the Kdyasths, and are generally engaged in agriculture or 
Government service. Other Hindu castes include the following : — 
Kent or Kewat,. 17,736; Katdni, 5404; Munda or Murah, 3420; 
Kurrai, 3314; Borid, 2791; Nat, 1963; Ganak, 1531; Hari, 1374; 
Kumbhar, 1296; Bauri, 1207; Tdnti, 1198; Goala, 920 ; Ghdtwdl, 
732 ; Ndpit, 718 ; and Kahdr, 436. 

EeUsion , — Classified according to religion, the population consists 
of — Hindus (as loosely grouped together for religious purposes), 
339,663, or 91'S per cent.; Musalmdns, 15,665, or 4*2 per cent.; 
Christians, S04 (including 462 native converts); Buddhists, 275; Jains, 
37; Brahmo, 1 ; and non-Hindu aboriginal tribes, 13,829. There are 
five principal Hindu idsirds or religious institutions of a monastic 
character, each presided over by its own high priest or gosdsrt ; and 83 
minor sdstrds. The gordins have a large number of followers, and hold 
much revenue-free land, both in this and the other Assam Valley 
Districts. The Brdhma Samij is represented by a few folloivers, who 
are all immigrants from Bengal. The Muhammadans of Sibsdgar arc 
said to be descended partly from artisans introduced by an early Ahnm 
Rajd, and partly from soldiers left by the invading Afughal armies. Many 
of them have joined the Fardizl or reformed sect, but they are not 
actively fanatical, and have ceased to make proselytes. The native 
Chnstians arc under the care of a branch of the American Baptist 
Mission, which has been established in Sibsdgar since 1840. The 
Society is represented by two missionaries, one of whom usually resides 
in a village on the lower slopes of the Ndgd Hills, where he has charge 
of a considerable number of converts. 

Urban and Rural Rapulatton . — The population of the District is 
entirely rural, being employed either on rice cultivation or the tea- 
gardens. They evince no tendency to gallicr into towns or scats of 
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coraincrcc, and vcr>’ few names of Sibsigar dcjKnd upon trade as a 
means of InehhoodL Some few petty traders buy small quantities of 
goods from the Marw.iri merchants who >isit the District, and retail 
them in the \nlbgc shops; but these ha\e, almost without exception, 
their luilc patches of arable land which they cultivate themsehes, and 
from which their household wants are supplied. The only place with a 
Iiopubtion of more than 5000 is Siksagar Town, which contains (iSSi) 
5S6S inhabitants. It is situated about 9 miles inland from the south 
lunk of the Brahmaputra, and, besides the houses of the cml officials, 
l»ossesscs a large in which a brisk business is conducted during 

the cold season with the neighbounng hill tnbes. J or hat, on the 
Disii river in the centre of the District (i^pubtion 197S), is the home 
of several Mdrwdri and Muhammadan traders, who supply the wants 
of the bbourers on the tea-gardens. Golachat, on the Dhaneswarl 
(iiopubtion 1754), is the only scat of ri\er traffic in the District, being 
accessible to steamers from May to Nos ember. It is now’ a fairly 
large station, with a good bdiJr^ treasury’, telegraph office, and ddk 
bungalow ; it is also the seat of an Assistant Commissioner. N.azira, 
on the Dikhu, about 9 miles from Sibsdgar by road, is the head-quarters 
of the Assam Tea Company, containing a large idzdr, se\eml good 
European houses, steam mill, and store for English goods. The ruins 
of Garhgaon and Rancpur ha\e been already referred to. 

Of the 19S3 villages or clusters of hamlets, 154S contain less than 
two hundred inhabitants ; 413 between two and five hundred ; 19 be- 
tween five hundred and a thousand ; and only 3 more than one thousand. 

As regards occupation, the Census of iSSi returned the male 
population of Sib<dgar District under the follow mg si\ mam headings • 
— (i) Official and professional class, 1337; (2) domestic class. 666; 

(3) commercial class, including merchants, traders, carriers, etc., 3542 ; 

(4) agricultural and iiastoral class, including gardeners, 119,608, 

(5) industrial class, including all manufacturers and artisans, i6Sr , 

(6) indefinite and non-productive class, comprising general bbourers 
and male children, 68, 660. 

Material Condition of the People . — The inhabitants of the District are 
described as a contented and happy people, having but few wants, and 
those very easily supplied, as nee is almost the only article grown for 
food, the rest being obtainable from the jungles and streams They 
still live, however, in the same pnmitive manner as their forefathers; 
their agricultural implements and cattle, their food and clothing, being 
all exactly as they were fifty) cars ago. A marked indication of the 
prospenty of the people is the great difficulty e\i>enenced in obtaining 
labour, even at high rates of wages. If there is any exception to the 
rrcneral prosperit)*, it is amongst a few families of the better class, the 
members of which arc, or consider themselves to be, above manual 
VOL. xn. * G 
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labour. They find it getting more and more difficult to get their hold- 
ings cultivated for them, and to keep up the social position they formerly 
enjoyed. 

The shopkeeping class generally liie in somewhat substantial 
buildings, consisting of two or more rooms under a single roof ; while 
the dwelling of a common husbandman usually consists of two or three 
small detached huts, each containing from two to four rooms, and con- 
structed of wood, bamboo, grass, and reeds. These huts are very low, 
damp, ill-ventilated, and built so close to one another as to render 
them almost inaccessible to light and air. Each hut seldom has more 
than one small door, just large enough to admit one man at a time, 
and has no ivindows at all. The houses are grouped together into 
villages, without any regard to arrangement or sanitary considerations. 
They are generally surrounded with clumps of, bamboos, plantain, 
betel-nut, and sihfi trees, and, viewed from a distance, present a very 
picturesque aspect. Small quantities of tobacco, mustard, and sugar- 
cane are cultivated in the immediate vicinity of the \illages, each family 
raising sufficient to supply its own household wants. 

The ordinary food of the people consists of rice, pulses, fish, and 
vegetables. The use of flesh as an article of food is^e^y rare. The 
vegetables used by all classes of natives consist chiefly of leaves and 
tender stems, generically called sd^. Other vegetables, such as potatoes, 
carrots, cabbages, turnips, onions, etc., are grown to a small extent, 
for sale to the European residents. Milk is very little used by the 
mass of the people, though da/ii (butter-milk) is much consumed by the 
higher classes. The lower classes seldom use oil ; and instead of salt, 
they use potash procured by burning plantain lea\es. Clarified butter 
and sugar are only consumed by the comparatively wealth}’. Both 
shopkeepers and cultivators raise nearly every article of food they require 
for domestic consumption. 

AgriculUtre^ etc^ — The staple crop throughout the District is rice, 
which furnishes two great harvests in the year. The salt, corresponding 
to the dvtan of Bengal, is sown on low lands about June, transplanted 
in the following month, and reaped In November. Its finer varieties 
are sometimes comprised under the genenc term of IdhU The dhu or 
dus is sown on high lands about March, and reaped in July, leaving 
the field ready for a cold-weather crop of pulses or oil-sccds. A third 
crop of rice, called AiV, is grown on the borders of marshes or the 
banks of rivers, being sown about April, and reaped in November. 
’I'his is a long-stemmed variety, and can keep pace in its growth with 
the rise of flood water. The other crops include Indian corn, setcr.1l 
varieties of pulses, mustard grown as an oil-sced, sugar-cane, /</« «r 
bttti leaf, and coiton and indigo raised only by the hiJ! tnbe of MW>. 
'I he st’wt tree (.Machilus odoratissima) is an important object of attention 
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in ihc neighbourhood of \ilbgcs, for the sake of the silkworm that feeds 
on Its leaves. 

According to the most recent statistics, the area under cultivation in 
iSS3“S4 was 337,221 acres, or less than one-fifth of the total area of 
the District, though the greater jiart of the remainder is cajiable of 
tillage. Crop area m 1SS3-S4 — Rice, 311,332 acres ; other food-grains, 
including pulses, 5S95 acres; oil-seeds, 10,157 acres; sugar-cane, 4311 
acres; tea, 40,532 acres; other crops, 62,869 acres; total, 335,096 
acres, of which 7875 acres produced two crops in the >ear. Manure, 
m the form of cow-dung, is only used for sugar-cane and other special 
crops. Irrigation is adopted in the case of sJIi rice, when water can be 
easily obtained from natural watercourses. It is not customary to allow- 
land to lie fallow. Spare land abounds on all sides, and the present 
tenures are favourable to tlic cultivator. As throughout the rest of 
Assam, the State is the general landlord, but the cultivators, either by 
contract or status, possess a hentable ami transferable right in all land 
cultivated iiermanently. Under native rule, the main source of revenue 
was a sort of capitation tax, raised at the rate of 4s. on each plough, and 
2s. on each hoc. The first kind settlement, commenced in 1S59, 
assessed the rev enue at i s. 6d. an acre on ra/t/ or moist lands, on 
which sa/i rice is grown, and gd. an acre on all other lands. In 
1844 these rates were raised respectively to is. lod. and is. 4d. At 
the present time, ^as/ii or homestead land pa> s 6s. an acre ; ru/>U, 
3s. pd. an acre; and faringhiti^ on which dus rice and other crops are 
grown, 3s. an acre. The average out-turn of paddy from an acre of 
rice land is estimated to amount to about 14 cwts , worth about ^£‘2. 
This, after husking, would give about 9 cwts. of nee, locally worth 
^3. 6s, 

S/>arf Land . — There is a very large quantity of spare land in Sibsdgar, 
and the present tenures are undoubtedly favourable to the cultivator. 
Waste lands for the extension of tea cultivation have been granted at 
very favourable rates. Those granted to the Assam Company were 
given rent-free for twenty ) cars ; after the expiration of that term, a rent 
is pa}able of is, 2d. per acre for three years, and thereafter 2s. 3d. per 
acre for a further penod of twenty-tw'O ) ears. All the ordinary arable 
lands in the District are held by the cultivators on a lease direct from 
Government. 

Landltss Labouring Ciasses.—Thttc appears to be no tendency towards 
the "Tovvth of a separate class of daydabourers m the District, neither 
renting nor jxissessing land of their own. On the contrarj’, the class 
viho used formerly to cultivate the lands of others seems to be decreas- 
ing in numbers, and the want of labour is seriously felt. Men who 
cultivate the fields of others are termed bandJs, and generally receive in 
exchange for their labour merely their food and clothing, with a small 
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allowance of money. The Assamese form a comparatively small 
part of the labourers employed in the tea-gardens, coolies being 
imported from Bengal for this purpose. Those natives of the Dis- 
trict who do seek employment on the tea plantations generally have 
small farms of their own, on ^Yhich they cultivate sufficient for their 
own household u'ants. The Cachan's furnish a considerable pro- 
portion of the labour on the tea-gardens. Women and children are 
not largely employed in the fields except at the sowing and harvesting 
seasons. 

• The rate of wages for ordinary unskilled labour is said to have doubled 
within the past twenty years, owing to the extension of tea cultivation ; 
and the demand for skilled labour has nsen in a still greater proportion. 
Indeed, labour of all kinds requires to be imported from Bengal. A 
common day-labourer is procurable with difficulty at 6d. a day. Male 
coolies on the tea-gardens are engaged at los. a month, and women at 
8s.; but these rates can be almost doubled by taking taskwork. A 
second-rate blacksmith or carpenter receives ^ month, and 

a bricklayer ics. The prices of food-grains have risen in like 
proportion. The following are the rates for 1873, which w’ere some- 
w'hat above the average of recent years : — Common rice, 7s. 2d. per 
cwt. ; pulses, from 9s. 9d. to 13s. per cwt. ; oil, ^2, 6s. per cwt. ; salt, 
los. 8d. per cwt. In 1866, the year of the Orissa famine, the i>rice of 
common nee rose to 14s. per cwt. 

Sibsdgar District is not especially exposed to either of the calamities 
of flood or drought. The valley of the Brahmaputra is subject to 
annual inundation, owing to the old embankments having been allowed 
to fall into a bad state of repair; but it is not known that the general 
harvest of the District has ever been affected thereby. Partial drought 
is sometimes caused by deficiency of local rainfall. The season of 1857 
is still remembered by the people as having resulted in a scarcity from 
this cause, which raised the price of common unhusked rice to 7s- 6d. 
per cwt The people mainly depend for their food supply on the sd/t 
rice crop; and if this were to fail, it would be difficult to supply its 
place either from the other crops or by importation. 

Manufactures^ etc , — The local industries are limited to the w'e.iving 
of silk and cotton cloth, the making of domestic utensils from brass 
and bell metal, and a coarse description of pottery. The silk cloth is 
W’ovcn of \arious degrees of fineness, and is divided into four classes : 
— mfdtskurU the finest of all from (he cocoons of a worm fed on the 
addluri tree; fit, from the Chinese silkworm fed on the mulberry; 
Musti, the best known, from a worm fed on the suut tree; and end, 
which is » cry coarse, from a worm fed on the castor-oil plant. The 
finest raw silk has been sold for as much as ;;^i, i6s. jicr pound ; but 
the manufacture has greatly fallen off in recent }cars, owing to the 
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competition of cotton piece goods imjwtcd from Europe. The braziers 
arc almost entirely supported by a s)'5tcm of advances made by Mdrwdrt 
capitalists, at the rate of 6d. per pound for brass, and is. per pound for 
bell metal. 

Comment and Trade . — Tlic trade of the District, also, is mainly 
confined to the Mdniaris. The principal seals of commerce are Jorhat, 
Golaghat, and Sibsdgar town. The iho latter jilaccs arc the resort of 
large numbers of Nigis during the cold season, who bring down raw 
cotton and segctablcs to barter for salt, fish, poultry, and cattle. Cotton 
is commonly exchanged for half its m eight of salt. There are no large 
annual fairs, similar to those held in Lower /Vssam. The prmciiial 
exports from the District are tea, silk, mustard seed, cotton, and jungle 
products ; the imjiorts arc salt, oil, opium, piece-goods, and miscella- 
neous hard arc. 

Tea . — ^'fhe cultivation and manufacture of tea is largely carried on by 
European capital and under European supervision ; and m this industry 
Sibsigar ranks as the first Distnet in Assam Proper, being only surpassed 
in the whole of India by Cachar District in the Surma valley. The 
.Vssam Tea Company, which commenced its operations in Lakhimpur, 
had opened fifteen factories in Sibsagar by 1852, with 2500 acres under 
cultivation, and an out-turn of 267,000 lbs. Soon after that date, 
many private gardens were taken up by Europeans and natives; and in 
1869, after the recovery from the panic caused by excessive speculation, 
there were no gardens in cultivation, managed by 53 European and 233 
native assisunts, and employing a monthly average of 13,399 imported 
and 790 local labourers. The statistics for 1874 show 22,573 acres 
under cultivation, out of a total of 108,050 acres taken up, mostly m 
fee-simple; and an out-turn of 4,976,419 lbs. of tea, being an increase 
of 554,898 lbs. on the previous year. By 1883-84, the area under 
plant had increased to 40,532 acres, and the estimated out-turn (believed 
however to be excessive) to 12^ million lbs., the average out-turn under 
mature plant being 335 lbs. per acre. 

The chief means of communication in the District are afforded by 
the Brahmaputra and Dhaneswarf rivers, both navigable by steamers, 
but the latter only during the rams. The roads all follow the lines of 
the «iV/x or old embankments constructed by forced labour under the 
Aham kings. The Trunk Road, maintained by the Public Works 
Department, runs through the entire length of the District for a course of 
133 miles. The aggregate length of the District roads m 18S3 was 
returned at 420 miles, of which 305 miles were classed as important. 
Wheeled conveyances arc now m general use, most of the roads having 
been bridged at river crossings. 

Adminiitration. — The District administrative staff ordinarily consists 
of a Deputy Commissioner, two .Vssistact and four Exira-.Vssistant Com- 
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missioncrsf Disliict Engineer with two Assistants, Ci\il Surgeon, and 
Superintendent of Police. In 1870-71, the total revenue of Sibsdgar 
District amounted to ;^ 93 t 853 i of which the land-tax contributed 
^43 i 976> or 47 per cent., and dbkiirl or excise ^42,090, or 46 per 
cent. ; the expenditure was ;£^3S,i94, or about tivo-fjfths of the revenue, 
and the item of ‘cost and conveyance of opium’ absorbed ;i^i3,842, 
which is properly a debit against the revenue from excise. By 1882 
the revenue had increased to ;£i25,645, while the expenditure was 
^27,994. As throughout the rest of Assam, owing to the circumstance 
that an assessment is made annually w’ith the cultivators, the land-tax 
is a very clastic source of revenue, having increased from 
1840 to ;;^ii,i20 in 1850, and ;iC48,7s8 in 1875. In 1883 there 
were 3 covenanted European officers stationed m the District, and 10 
magisterial and 7 civil and revenue courts open. The regular and 
municipal police force consisted of 335 oiVicers and men, maintained 
.at a cost of 1 88 ; showing i policeman to every 8’S square miles of area, 

or to every ito6 of tlie population, and an average cost of 3S- 4d. 
per square mile and 4d. per head of population. There is no vilbgc 
watch or rural police in the District. In tlie same year, the total number 
of persons convicted of any ofTence, great or small, was 45S, or i to 
cvery^ 3SS of the population. By far the greater number of the con- 
victions were for petty ofiences. There is x j.ul at Sibsdgar town, and 
Sub-divisional lock-ups at Goldglidt and Jorhdt, In 1883, the daily 
a\cragc number of prisoners was 91*7, of whom 2*2 were females; the 
labouring convicts numbcied 837. 

As is tlie ease in Assam generally, education until recently had made 
hut little progress among the people. In 1856, the number of schools 
in the District was only la, attended by 794 pupils. The figures for 
1S60 show* a posUhe decrease; but by 1870 the number of schools had 
risen to 29, and the pupils to 10S4. The reforms of Sir G. Campbell, 
by which the benefit of the grant-in-aid rules w’as extended to the 
\\llagc schools or fdtbsiihh, ha\c produced scanty effect in this part of 
the country. In 1S73, there were 39 schools under inspection, attended 
by 1440 pupils. By 1SS3, the number of State aided and inspected 
schools had increased to 159, attended on the 31st March 18S4 by 
5767 pupils. Indigenous \crnacular unaided schools numbered 1 1, with 
*77 pupils. The Census Kci>ort of iSSt returned 2828 bo)s and 79 
gills as under instruction, besides 6765 males and 171 females able to 
read and write but not under instruction. The chief educational 
establishments arc the Government English school at Sibsdgar town, 
auended on 31st March 1S84 by 224 pupils; the Jorhdt high school, 
with 255 pupils; the Assam Comjviny’s school at Naziri, with 137 
pUpiU; .’iml the noniul school, with 13 pupils. 

For adminisirauvc purposes, the District U divided into the 3 Sub- 
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dM&Ions ofSibsigar, Jorhit, and Goligliii, and into 4 i/tJiiJs or police 
circles, namely, Sibsigar, Dartola, Jorhit, and GoUghit, with outjiost 
stations at Sclung, KamlaUari, and Dhansirimukh. The number of 
raJuzJt or revenue collections of villages, each under a tnauzdJJr or 
revenue ofiicial, is 65. The only municipality in the District is Sibsdgar 
town, 

McJicj/ Aipectt . — The climate of Sibsdgar, like that of the rest of 
the Assam valley, is comparatively mild and temperate. Scarcely a 
single month passes without some ram, but the year may be roughly 
divided into two seasons — the dry and cold season, extending from 
October to the end of April, and the hot and rainy season, occupying 
the remainder of the year. Dense fogs prevail in the early mornings 
from November to February. The prevailing direction of the w ind is 
from the north-east, and it seldom rises above the strength of a 
moJcfatc breeze. The mean annual temperature at Sibsdgar town for 
a period of eight years ending 1881 is returned at 73 3* F., ranging 
from a mean monthly maximum of 83’5* m June to a mean minimum 
of 58'6* in January’. The average annual rainfall for a period of twenty - 
five years ending 1S81 is relumed at 94'67 inches, thus distributed — 
January to May, ag’aS inches; June to September, 58’47 inches; 
October to December, fi’pa inches. 

The prevailing diseases are fevers of a remittent and intermittent 
type, dysentery and diarrhoea, pulmonic affections, rheumatism, 
cutaneous disorders, leprosy, elephantiasis, and goitre. Sporadic 
cases of cholera occur almost every year; and in 1869 this disease 
made its appearance in an epidemic form from February to June, and 
is reported to have carried off about 700 persons. Epidemic small-pox 
breaks out about every fourth or fifth year, being propagated by the 
practice of inoculation. In 1883, out of a total number of S655 
deaths registered for the rural tracts, 4241 were assigned to fevers, 1851 
to bowel complaints, ina to cholera, and 225 to small-pox. The 
total rural mortality was at the rate of 24*02 per thousand for the rural 
population, and in the three towns of Sibsdgar, Jorhit, and Golighdt at 
the rate of 24 per thousand. Three chantable dispensaries in the 
above towns afforded relief to 7701 m-door and out-door patients in 
1883-84. Since XS69, a temble epizootic has been raging among the 
cattle and buffaloes of the District It is identified with the rinder- 
pest of Europe, and is supposed to have been introduced from Bengal. 
The motjality has been very great, about two -thirds of the total 
number of cattle having been earned off. [For further information 
regarding Sibsigar Distnet, see Tke Statistical Account cj Assam^ by \V. 
W. Hunter, voL i. pp. 227-287 (London, Trubner & Co., 1S79); 
Desetiptiv* Account 0/ Assam^ by W. Robinson (1841) ; Hcpuri cn tke 
Province ef Assam, by J. Moffat Mills (1S54) ; the Assam Census 
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Report for i8Si ; and the several annual Administration and Depart- 
mental Reports of the Assam Government.] 

Sibsagar . — Sub-division of Sibsagar District, Assam, comprising the 
two police circles iphands) of Sibsigar and Bartola. Population (iSSi) 
129,166, residing in 648 villages, and occupying 20,771 houses. 
Hindus number 118,691 \ Muhammadans, 6776; and ‘others,’ 3699. 

Sibsdg’ar.— Chief toivn and civil head-quarters of Sibsagar District, 
Assam ; situated on the Dikhu river, 9 miles from the south bank of 
the Brahmaputra, in laL 26* 59' 10' n., and long. 94' 3S' 10" E, Popu- 
lation (18S1) 5868, namely, Hindus, 4425 ; Muhammadans, 1351 ; and 
Christians, 92, Municipal income (18S2-S3), j^66o, Sibsagar was 
one of the capitals of the Ahara dynasty, shortly after their comersion 
to Hinduism. There still exists a magnificent tank, covering an area 
of 1 14 acres, with several old temples on its bank. These works are 
said to have been constructed by Rajd Sib Singh about the year 1722. 
There are but few houses in the native tow n which are not m a dilapi- 
dated condition. The hd:dr, which runs along both banks of the Dikhu 
river, has been greatly improved of late years, and contains many 
iren-roofed houses and several good shops. Large daily market. The 
public buildings, and the houses of the European residents, are built 
along the embankment of the tank. Sibsagar is the seat of some rher 
trade. The trading community’ consist chiefly of up-country Marwdris, 
who have their head-quarters in Sibsdgar toivn, and branch shojis at 
many of the larger tea-gardens. The exports are cotton, rice, and, 
most important of all, tea j the imports, piece-goods and brass-ware. 
During the cold season, parties of Ndgas from the hills bring down 
raw cotton and \egetables, to barter for salt, poultry, cattle, and dried 
fish. During the rainy season, a small steamer plies on the Dikhu 
river from Dikhumukh to Nariri, calling at Sibsdgar. 

Siddhapnr . — Sub-division of North Kanara District, Bombay 
Presidency ; situated in the south-east corner of the District. Area, 239 
square miles. Population (1872) 3^,183 j (iSSi) 35,658, namely, males 
20,446, and females 15,212, occupying 5527 houses in 95 villages. 
Hindus number 34,606 ; .Afubammadans, 82 7 ; and * others,’ 225. 

Siddhdpur is cmered with hills in the west, which in the south-west 
are thickly\\\ coded, and in the north-west are bare. The valleys 
among the wT^stem hills are generally full of gardens. The centre of 
the Sub-dnisinn is a scries of low- hills, crossed by rich \alleys and 
many pcrcnmal^streams. In the east the hills arc few, and the country 
stretches m wid^ fatrly-w ooded plains, in parts dotted with sug.'tr-c.'uic 
and rice fields , t|ic extreme south-c.vst is hilly and thickly wooded, 
mostly with evergreen forests. The small streams arc of great value 
for garden irrigition. In the west the soil is red, and in the valleys a 
rich alluvial mould. \In the cast tlic soil is red in pbcci, but is not rich. 
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The chkfproducis arc— rice, sugar-cane, Ikngal gram (Ciccr aricunum), 
iulihi (Doliclios biflorus), arcca-nuts, pepper, cardamoms, betcMcascs, 
lemons, and oranges. Except m the west, where fever prevails during 
the later rains and the cold weather, the Sub-division is fairly healthy, 
and during the hot months the climate is agreeable. In 1SS3 the 
Sub-division contained 2 criminal courts; police circles (Md/iifr), $ ; 
regular police, 47 men ; village watch {cAatdUJrs), 25, Land revenue, 
;^ 9054 - 

The forests of the Sah)ddris arc the best in this region. They con- 
sist mostly of fine evergreens, admirable for their girth and height. 
The Siddhjpur forests have not been worked for profit ; trees required 
locally and for public works arc alone felled. The only exception is 
sandad-vvood, which, when fit, is cut by the Forest Department, The 
felling and can^'ing charges are about jC4 per ton, and the sale price 
ranges from ^£48 to j£s-i Canes are general propert) , other 

products, such as m)robalans and soap-nuts, are gathered by the Forest 
Department 

Siddhdpur. — Village and head-quarters of Siddhapur Sub-division, 
North Kinara Distnet, Bombay Presidency , situated about 20 miles 
w est of Hondw ar. Population (1881) 1920, Dispensary and market. 

Siddhaor. — Earj^a/tJ in Bara Banki District, Oudh , bounded on 
the north by Partdbganj, on the east by Surajpur, on the south by 
Haidargarh and Subeha, and on the west by Satnkh pirganas. Area, 

1 41 square miles, of which 95 square miles are under cultivation. 
Government land revenue, ^11,986. The parganA is di\ided into two 
sections, north and south. Population (1881) 82,699, namely, Hindus, 
70,019; Muhammadans, 12,680, number of villages, 224; houses, 
12,177. The tract was onginally in the hands of the Bhars, who were 
expelled by the Muhammadans at the time of the invasion of Sayyid 
SdUr Masddd. Saj j ids still form a great part of the population. The 
pargand was first formed in the time of .\kb3r. 

Siddhanr. — Town in Bara Banki District, Oudh, and head-quarters 
of Siddhaur ; situated 16 miles west of Bara Banki town, in 
lat. 26* 46' N., and long. Si* 26' 10* E. Population (iSSi) 3520, 
namely, Hindus iSii, and Muhammadans 1709. Number of houses, 
743. School, registration office, and post-office. The village contains 
an old Sivaite temple, and a Muhammadan tnosque and tomb, m 
memory of one Kdii Kutab, at which fairs are held on the occasion of 
the ^ra~ratri and the 'Af and Bakr *Id festivals. 

Siddheshwara. — Peak on the eastern frontier of Coorg in the 
Western Ghats, 10 miles from S.ddhipur. Lat. »2* 21' n., long. 76* 3’ 

E. This hill guards the pass by which the highlands of Coorg are 
entered from the cast On the summit stands a temple dedicated to 
Siva. 
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Siddheswar. — ’Vilb^e at the foot of the Saraspur nm^e, which 
forms the boundary between the Districts of Cachar and Sylhet, Assam, 
on the south or left bank of the Barak river. There is a celebrated 
Mindu temple here j and about the iSth March an annual fair is held, 
attended by 3^00 persons. At the same time, a religious gathering 
for bathing takes place on the opposite bank of the river. The place 
is traditionally stated to have been the abode of the famous £is 7 :i 
Kapilamani, a fellow-worker of Patanjali, the founder of one of the six 
systems of Hindu philosophy. 

Sidiiaut. — Tdluk or Sub-division of Cuddapah ^Kadapa) District, 
iladras Presidency. Area, 610 square miles. Populaticn (iSSi) 
59,076, namely, males 30,015, and females 29,061, occupying 13,257 
houses in 79 villages. Hindus number 55,202 ; Muhammadans, 3S66 ; 
and Christians, S. The soil is divided into red, sandy, and black. 
To these may be added saline and stony soils. The best land is in the 
Peimer (Ponnaiyar) valley, where water is easily obtained by sinking 
wells. Little land is cultivated except in the valleys, owing to the 
hills by which the is cut up. These hills are the T 
the Mallamakonda, and the Palkonda. ranges In addidca to the 
ordinary grains, the principal products are indigo and cotton. The 
north-west line of the i.Iadras Railway traverses the southern por- 
tion of the ra/a.L In 1SS3 the contained 3 criminal courts; 

police circles 5 ; regular police, ^9 men. Land revenue, 

^10,007. 

Sidhi^Ut — Town and head-quarters of Sidhant /diki; 

Cuddapah (Kadapd) District, Madras Presidency; situated on the 
Fenner (Pennir or Pcnnaiyir) river, in lat. 14* 27^ 56' x., and long. 79* 
o 40*^ E- Population (iSSi) 3816, residing in 7S4 hcusea. The town 
formerly belonged to Cnltwail State, and later to the Fathans of 
Cuddapah ; h was taken by Haidar .-Mi in 1779. In early British 
times it was the capiml of the District, and is now the head-quarters 
of 3 Deputy Collector and Magistrate. Sidhant is a place of some 
importance and of ccnsiderable sanctity. Owing to £mcied resem- 
blance in its position on the Penner, and to the relarive pcsittcn 
cf some ceighbcuriag \ilLiges and rtners. i; is sometimes known as 
Ann, cr the ‘Scudiem Benares.* It is notable fcr its 

mslcns. 

Sidhpnr. — ^Tcwn in Earcda State, Gujarat, Bcmhay; situated ca 
the Saniiwau river, in Ian 23* 55' 30” x., long. 72* 26' E. Popniiticn 
< ‘Sts) 3534- Sidhpur is a very old town, and a place cf Hindu 
i-.-gTimage. 

Sidlashita in Kcbr D-btric-n Mysore State. 

.\rv^ 163 s.;uare miles, of which 7S are culuvated. Pcpuladoa (iSji) 

. (i58i> tc.Sa;, namely, males 25,758. and females 31,0:5. 
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Hindus number 58,835; Muhammadans, 1839; and Chriiiians, S3. 
Land revenue ( I S83), exclusive of water ralev 1,810. Forms the 
upper valley of the ri|ughni nver. In 1SS3 the t>Uuk contained 
i criminal court , jhjIicc circles {(LinJs), 6 ; regular i>olicc, 54 men ; 
village watch {ckjukiJArj), 591. 

Sldlaghita. — Town and municuvalily m Kolir District, Mysore 
State; situated in lat 13* 33’ 40' » and long. 77' 54' 41" 11,30 miles 

north* west of Kolir town. Head-quarters of the Sldlaghita /J/uk. 
Population (iSSi) 5S04, namely, Hindus, 5062 ; Muhammadans, 740; 
and Chnstians, 2. Said to have been founded in 1534 by Sivangi 
Gauda, a freebooter, whose family extended their |)owcr, and held the 
place for 87 years. Aftenvards it ivasscd successively through the 
Ivands of the Marithas, the Mughals, and the of Chik-baUapur. 

Sidli — One of the Dttirs or submontane tracts forming the Eastern 
Dwiis of Goilivdri District, Assam. Area, 361 square miles; reserved 
forest area, 68 square miles, including several valuable forests of sJ/ 
Umber ; cultivated area, 4177 square miles. Population (1881) 23,657. 
Sidli, like the rest of the Dwar tract, V4as ceded to the Bntish at the 
close of the Bhmdn war of 1864-65. In 1870, a settlement for seven 
years was made with the Raja at a land revenue of ^^1939; but this 
amount was never actually collected, and the estate was forthwith, at the 
Rijd’s request, placed under the Court of Wards, under whose manage- 
ment it has continued ever since. In 1877, when the first settlement 
expired, a change was introduced m the system of management. The 
tract was divided into five wauzds or village circles, each placed under 
a mauzdddr, who collects the rents direct from the cultivators, to whom 
annual leases are given for the land they actually cultivate, as in the 
Assam valley'. Twenty per cent, of the net collections are made over 
to the Rdjd Gaunndrdyan Deb. In 1881-82 the net receipts amounted 
10^3531. 

Sigtir Ghdt, the corrected spelling for Seghur (y.p.).— Mountain 
pass m the Nflgiri Hills, Madras Presidency’. 

Sihonda. — Ancient and decayed town in Bdnda District, North- 
Western Provinces ; situated near the right bank of the Ken river, a 
short distance to the right of the Banda- Kdlinj'ar road; distant from 
Banda town ii miles south. Population (1881) 1277, chiefly 
Muhammadans. Local tradition declares that the town possessed 
great importance during the heroic period ; but the remains belong 
chiefly or entirely to Muhammadan times. Capital of an important 
Division under the Mughals. In 1630 A.D., the rebel Khan Jahdn 
fell at this place m battle against the impenal troops. Sihonda has 
been gradually declining since the days of Aurangxeb. It is said to 
have once contained 700 mosques and 900 wells; all the former have 
disappeared except 4, and most of the latter are now choked up. 
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Siddheswar. — ^Milage at the foot of the Saraspur range, which 
forms the boundary between the Districts of Cachar and Sylhet, Assam, 
on the south or left bank of the Barak riTer. There is a celebrated 
Hindu temple here ; and about the iSth March an annual fair is held, 
attended by 3000 persons. At the same time, a religious gathering 
for bathing takes place on the opposite bank of the river. The place 
is traditionally stated to have been the abode of the famous Jiisht 
Kapilamunf, a fellow-worker of Patanjali, the founder of one of the six 
systems of Hindu philosophy. 

Sidhant. — Tdluk or Sub-dinsion of Cuddapah (Kadapa) District, 
Madras Presidenc)-. Area, 610 square miles. Population (iSSi) 
59,076, namely, males 30,015, and females 29,061, occupying 13,237 
houses in 79 villages. Hindus number 55,202 ; Muhammadans, 3S66 : 
and Christians, 8. The soil is dinded into red, sandy, and black. 
To these may be added saline and stony soils. The best land is in the 
Penner (Ponnaiyar) valley, nhere water is easily obtained by sinking 
wells. Little land is culthnted except in the valleys, owing to the 
hills by which the tdluk is cut up. These hills are the Lankamallai, 
the Maliamakonda, and the Palkonda ranges. In addition to the 
ordinary' grains, the principal products are indigo and cotton. The 
north-west line of the Madras Railway traverses the southern por- 
tion of the tdluk. In 18S3 the tdluk contained 3 criminal courts; 
iwlice circles {thdnds), 5 ; regular police, 49 men. Land revenue, 

;^I0,C07. 

Sidhaut [SiJkdiCaf). — ^Town and head-quarters of Sidhaut tdluk^ 
Cuddapah (Kadapi) District, Madras Presidency; situated on the 
Penner (Pennir or Ponnahdr) river, in lat 14* 27' 56' x., and long. 79 
o' 40' E. Population (tSSt) 3816, residing in 7 84 houses- The town 
formerly belonged to Chitwail State, and later to the Pathins of 
Cuddapah; it was taken by Haidar All in 1779. In early British 
times it was the capital of the District, and is now the head-quarters 
of a Deputy Collector and Magistrate. Sidhaut is a place of some 
importance and of considerable sanctity*. Owing to fancied resem- 
blance in its position on the Penner, and to the relative position 
of some neighbouring tillages and liters, it is sometimes known as 
Dilkskir.a Kdsi, or the ‘Southern Benares.’ It is notable for its 
melons- 

Sidhpor. — Town in Daroda State, Gujarat, Bombay*; situated on 
the Saraswaii river, in lat. 23* 55' 30" N., long. 72’ 26' E. Population 
(tSji) 3534. Sidhpur is a tery old town, and a pbcc of Hindu 
pilgrimage. 

Sidlaghdta {Sldlj^attS). — Tdluk in Kolir District, M)*sorc State. 
Area, 163 s<}uarc miles, of which 78 arc cultivated. Population (1S71) 
9>.S49; (iSSi) 63,807, namely, males 29,798, and females 31,009. 
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Hindus number SS.SS5 , Muhamnudans, 1839 ; jnd Cluistbn^, 8j. 
Ijind revenue (i88j), exclusive of water rales ^ir,8io. Fonns the 
ujipcr valley of ihc I’ijuslini river. In iSSj the liluk coniaincd 
t cninmal court; police circles 6; regular ixilicc, 54 men; 

ullage watch (fltaulUJrs), 591. 

Sidlaghjita. — 'I'oHn and niunici|>aHiy in KoUr District, Mysore 
Sute; situated in lat. 13* 33," 40' N., and long. 77* 54' 41" t.,30 miles 
north-west of Kolar town. Hcad-<;uartcrs of the Sidlaghiu /J/uL 
i’opubtion (iSSi) 5804, namclyi Hindus, 506a; Muhammadans 740; 
and Christians, a. Said to have been founded in 1534 by Sivangi 
Cauda, a freebooter, whose family extended their ;>owcr, and held the 
place for 87 )cars. Afterwards it passed successively through the 
iunds of the Marithas, the Mughals, and the pAU^dr of Chik-ballapur. 

SidlL — One of the Dwirs or submontane tracts forming the Eastern 
Divits of Goilixird District, Assam. Area, 361 square miles; reserved 
forest area, 68 square miles, including several valuable forests of sal 
timber ; cultivated area, 4177 square miles. Popubtion (18S1) 23,657. 
Sidli, like the rest of the Dwir tract, was ceded to the Ilritish at the 
close of the Bhutin war of 1864-65. In 1870, a settlement for seven 
jears was made with the Raja at a land revetiue of but this 

amount was never actually collected, and the estate was forthivith, at the 
Rdjd’s request, placed under the Court of llfards, under whose manage- 
incm it has continued ever since. In 1877, when the first settlement 
expired, a change was introduced in the system of management. The 
tract was divided into five iuauzAs or village circles, each placed under 
a mauzdddr^ who collects the rents direct from the cultivators, to whom 
annual leases arc given for the bnd they actually cultivate, as in the 
Assam valley. Twenty per cent, of the net collections arc made over 
to the Rdjd. Gaurindrdjan Deb. In 1881-82 the net receipts amounted 
to j^ 353 t- 

Sfgiir Gbit, the corrected spelling for Sechur Mountain 

pass in the Nllgiri Hills, Madras Presidency. 

Sibouda.— Ancient and decayed town in Binda District, North- 
Western Provinces; situated near the right bank of the Ken river, a 
short distance to the right of the Binda-Kdlinjar road ; distant from 
Bdnda town ii miles south. Population (1881) 1377, chiefly 
Muhammadans. Local tradition declares that the town possessed 
great importance during the heroic period j but the remains belong 
chiefly or entirely to Muhammadan times. Capital of an important 
Division under the Mughals. In 1630 a.d., the rebel Khan Jahdn 
fell at this place in battle ag.ajnst the imperial troops. Sihonda has 
been gradually declining since the days of Aurangzeb. It is said to 
have once contained 700 mosques and 900 wells; all the former have 
disappeared except 4, and most of the latter are now choked up. 
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Ruins of a large fort on a neighbouring hill ; a temple to Devi Angales- 
wan crowns another height near the town. Village school, Sihonda 
was formerly the head-quarters of a tahAi^ which after the Mutiny was 
removed to the neighbouring village of Girwdn. 

Sihor. — Town m Bhaunagar State, Kdthiawdr, Bombay Presidency ; 
situated in lat. at" 42' n., and long. 72® 1' 45” e., about 13 miles 
west of Bhaunagar town, on the slope of the Sihor range of hills. 
Called in former times Singhpur or Singhpurf, * the lion city.' A still 
more ancient name is Sdraswatpur. It formed the cipital of the 
Bhaunagar branch of the Gohel Rdjputs until Bhaunagar town was 
founded The old site of the city is about half a mile to the south. 
Population (1881) 9528, namely, Hindus, 7511 ; Muhammadans, 1249 > 
Jains, 764 ; and Parsis, 4. Sihor is famous for its brass and copper 
work, snuff, and mortar {c/iuruim). The dyers are numerous and 
skilful, and dye women's scarves (sdcRds) with various colours, but they 
are especially famous for their chocolate dye. Sihor is also a great place 
for oil-pressers. Two boys' and one girls’ school. Station on the 
Bhaunagar-Gondal Railway. 

Sihor. — ^Town in Bhopil Stale, Central India . — See Sehore. 

SiborA — Petty State m Rewd Kdntha, Bombay Presidency. Area, 
square miles. The State is watered by the Mahi, ^lesri, and 
Goma ti\ ers. Furrowed by ravines; and much of the land near the 
river covered with brushwood. The cultivated parts are rich, yielding 
cotton, nee, millet, and gram. The chief is named Suda Parmar Nar 
Singhjf. Estimated revenue, ^^1400 ; of which ^^480 is paid as tribute 
to the Gaekwdr of Barodo. 

Sihord. — Central fa/tsU or Sub-division of Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) 
District, Central Provinces. Area, 1197 square miles ; number of towns 
and villages, 725 ; houses, 51,772. Population (iSSt) 192,722, namely, 
males 96,387, and females 96,335; average density of population, 161 
persons per square mile. Of the total area of the iahnl^ 11 r square 
miles arc held revenue-free, leaving the assessed area at 10S6 square 
miles. Of these, 526 square miles are returned as under cultivation, 
265 square miles as cultivable but not under tillage, and 295 square 
miles as uncullivaUc waste. The total adult agnculliiral population 
(male ami female) was returned in jSSi at 69,296, or 35'96 pc*” 
of the whole population of the tiihiil. Average are."! of cultivated and 
cultivable land available for each adult agriculturist, 7 acres, lotal 
Government land revenue, including local rales and ccsses levied on 
the land, ^19,754, or rs. ejd. per cultivated acre. Total rental, 
including ccsscs, paid by the cultivator, ^57,732, or 2S. 4i[d. jKf culti- 
vated acre. In 1883 the tdKiil contained i criminal and 2 civil court.v, 

3 tKilice circles (r/< Jr), and 4 ouipost sutions {chauUs ) ; tegular police, 
79 men; tural jiolice {(haukUdrs), 476. 
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Sihori— To«n and nninicijality in Jahaliiur (Jul>huI|>orc) DUtnct, 
Central I’rovinrcs and hcad-tjuaitcrs of Sihord f.thiU ; situated in laL 
2X 39' N., and Ion;; So* 9 r*, 37 miles from Jabali»itr dty, on the 
nwd to Mir/dpur, 4 miles nojth of the Hiran riser, and aj mdes from 
Sihori station on the Jalialpiir extension of ilic liasl Indian Railway, 
i’oimlaiion (iSSi) 5736, namely, Hindus, 4S30; Muhammadans, 
783; Jams I *9: and 'others,* 14. Municiiul income (iSSa-Sj), 
^^358, of which denied from taxation; average incidence 

of taxation, 9‘d. i>cr head. Sihori docs a brisk trade in grain and 
country produce. 

Sihori { 7 »un 0 . — Tonn in IJhandiri District, Central IWinccs* 
situated in lat. 31* 34 ' x , and long. 79* 58' e., 30 miles north-cast of 
Uhandiri town. Population (1881) 3781, namely, Hindus, 3476- 
Muljamnudans 200 ; Kabiipanlhfs, 83 ; Jains, 3; non-Hindu alxirigincs, 
21. Cotton cloth of inferior quality is manufactured. A large tank 
south of the town, always contains water, Go\ eminent school and 
IkjIicc outjxjsL 

Syakpur. — Petty State in the Jhaliwir division of Kithiiwir 
Bombay Presidency. — See Sejakpur. 

Sijauli. — Village in Kora /u/ir//, Fatchpur District ; situated in lat. 
23* 59 ' 28* K., long. So* 30' 45' e. Population (iSSi) 2807; pre- 
vailing caste, Rdjput. 

Sijiwal — Td/uko( Lirkhina Sub-division, Shikarpur, Sind, Bombay 
Presidency. Area, 192 square miles. Population (1881) 18,362 
namely, males 10,003, ^tnd females 8359, occup)ing 3495 houses m 86 
villages. Muhammadans number 16,666; Sikhs, 904; and Hindus 
792. In 1882-83, the area assessed for land revenue was 65,875 acres! 
Area under actual cultivation, 31,616 acres. Revenue, ^^6382. 

Siju.— Village in the Giro Hills District, Assam, on the Samesvvarf 
river, vvith a considerable population engaged in fishing. In the 
neighbourhood are coal mines, which were at one time worked by the 
Mahdrdjd of Susdng. Several curious caverns are situated in the lime- 
stone formation of the Sameswari river. The largest of these is in the 
neighbourhood of Siju village. The entrance is about 20 f^et high 
with a spacious dome-shaped chamber within. A small stream trickles 
through the cave, which has been explored for a whole day without 
the stream having been traced to its source. The cave is filled with 
swarms of bats. 

Sikandardbdd ( 3 'cf««ifirrtfdd(f).—North-vvestern tahsU of Buhnd- 
shahr District, North-Western Provinces ; compnsing the tht^Q far^ands 
of Sikandarabid, Dddri, and Dankaurj stretching inland from the 
cast bank of the Jumna (Jamund), and watered by two branches of the 
Ganges Canal. The East Indian Railway traverses the ta/isti from 
end to end, vvith two stations (at Sikandardbid and Dddn). Area of 
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tahsilf 524 square miles, of which 370 are cultivated. Population 
{1881) 236,066, namely, males 127,442, and females 108,624. Hindus 
number 196,932; Mujiammadans, 38,612 ; Jains, 495; and ‘others,* 
27. Of the 415 towns and villages, 248 contain less than five hundred 
inhabitants; 124 between five hundred and a thousand; 41 between 
one thousand and five thousand ; and 2 upwards of five thousand 
inhabitants. Land revenue {1872), ^28,996 ; total Government 
revenue, ;^32,i73 ; rental paid by cultivators, ;^76,i32. In 1883. the 
iahsil contained 2 criminal courts ; number of police circles {thihids)^ 
8 ; strength of regular police, 91 men; village iratch or rural police 
(trAauiiddrs), 638. 

Sikandardbid. — Town and municipality in Buland- 

shahr District, North-Western Provinces, and head-quarters of Sikan- 
darabad tahsU. Situated on the Delhi branch of the Grand Trunk 
Road, in lat. 28’ 27' ro" jv., and long. 77* 44' 40" e., 10 miles east 
of Bulandshahr town ; the station on the E-ast Indian Railway is 4 
miles south of the town. Population (188 1) 16,479, namely, males 
8702, and females 7777. Hindus, 10,094; Muhammadans, 6050; 
Jains, 320; and ‘others,* 15. Municipal income {1883-84), 105, of 
which iras derived from taxation ; average incidence of taxation, 

IS. i^d. per head. Two good hdzdrs^ the centre of the local trade in 
cotton, sugar, and grain. Founded by Sikandar Lodi in 1498 ; head- 
quarters of a vtalidl under Akbar; centre of the fief of Najib-ud- 
dauld. Saddat Khdn, Viceroy of Oudh, attacked and defeated the 
Marilha. force here m 1736. The Jit army of Bhartpur encamped 
at Sikandardbad in 1764, but fled across the Jumna (Jamuna) on the 
death of Suraj Mall and defeat of Jawdhir Singh, Station of Perron's 
brigade under the Marathds. Occupied by Colonel James Skinner 
after the battle of Aligarh. During the Mutiny of 1857, the neighbour- 
ing Gdjars, Rdjputs, and Muhammadans attacked and plundered 
Sikandardbid ; but Colonel Grealhed’s column relieved the town on 
September 27th, 1857. Thiri// and police station; charitable dispen- 
sary; vernacular school. Several small mosques and temples. Resi- 
dence of MunshI Lakshnian Sanip, a large landholder and honorary 
magistrate. Manufacture of fine muslins for turbans, scarves, and native 
dresses. 

Sikandardbad. — ^Town and cantonment in the Nizdm’s Dominions. 
—Sec Secunderabad. 

Sikandarptir, — in Unao ta/tsU, Unao District, Oudh, 
bounded on the north by Pariar, on the east by Unao, on the south by 
Harha, and on the vv’est by Cawnpur District in’ the North-Western 
Provinces. Area, 58J square miles, or 37,453 acres. Population (iSSi) 
31,416, namely, males 14,923, and females 16,493. Chief products, 
barley and sugar-cane. Government land revenue, or an 
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axcragc asMisvmcnl cf 3%. ijd. j<r acre. 'Mic /.Jr^v«./ comj riM:s 51 
Milages, of which 48 arc in the lunds of I’unhar Kijpms, The 
history of this clan is thus described m Mr. TJliott’s CA/i'/TtWa ef 
Una^^ pp. 5S-60 : — 

‘The present I’unl.ars in Unao District inhabit the /.Jr<;.rnJof Sarosi, 
or, as it has rcccntU* become habitual to cal! it. Silandarpur. Accord* 
ing to their own traditions they came from a jilacc called Jigini (which 
is not to be found on the map), or Srinagar, /.<■. Kashmir, l-'roni that 
high lull country they were dnsen — we know not by what cause — to 
inh.ibit the sandy plains of Mirwir. Kxpcllcd thence, they were broken 
into innumerable little pnncipabtics which found no abiding pkacc, and 
base undergone continual changes, till we meet with a small [xiriton of 
the clan who settled, comiiaralncly a short lime ago, in a little corner 
ofOudh; and esen here the name of the beautiful salle) from which 
they came ten centuries ago is still common in the mouths of men. 

‘The story of the settling of the ancestors of the clan in Sarosi is 
thus told. About three hundred years ago, m the time of Hum.'iyiin, 
Emjwror of Delhi, a Dikhit girl from Pure nda was married to the son of 
the Purihar Rdja, who bted at Jigini, across the Jumna. The bride- 
groom came with a large escort of his fnends and brotherhood to 
celebrate the mamage, and the jiarty on their Journey passed through 
Sarosi As they sat down around a well (the site of which is still 
shown), they asked who were the lords of the fort which stood not far 
off. I'hey were told that the fort was held by Dhobis (washermen) 
and other Sddras who owned the neighbouring country. The pro- 
cession then went on to Purenda, and returning, conducted the bride 
to her home. Just before the Holt festival, a party, headed by Bhage 
Singh, returned, waited for the evening of that riotous feast, and then, 
when the guards of the fort were heavy with wine, and no danger W’as 
looked for, suddenly attacked and slaughtered them, and made them- 
selves masters of the fort and the surrounding country. 

‘ BhagtS Singh had four sons, and they divided the eighty-four villages 
he had conquered at his death. Asis and Salhu, the two eldest sons, 
took the largest portion of the estate — twenty villages falling to the 
former, and forty-two to the latter. The third son, Manik, was a 
devotee, and refused to be troubled with worldly affairs. All he asked 
for was one village on the banks of the Ganges, where he might spend 
his life in worship, and wash away his sms three times a day in the 
holy stream. The youngest son, Bhuledhan, was quite a boy at the 
time of his fathers death, and took what share his brothers chose to 
give him j and they do not seem to have treated him badly. 

‘The law of primogeniture did not exist among the family. Every 
son, as he grew up and married, claimed his right to a separate share 
of his father’s inheritance; and thus the ancestral estate constantly 
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dwindled as fresh slices were cut off it, till at last the whole family 
were a set of impoverished gentleinen, who kept up none of the dignity 
which had belonged to the first conquerors, Bhage Singh and his sons. 
For six generations they stagnated thus, no important event marking 
their history till the time of Hira Singh. The family property in his 
tune had grown very small, and he had five sons to di\ ide it amongst ; 
and, to add to his misfortunes, he \^as accused of some crime, thrown 
into prison at Faizabdd, and loaded with chains. With the chains on 
his legs he escaped, arrived safely at Sarosi, and lay m hiding there. 
His pride being thus broken, he resolved to send his third son, 
Kalandar Singh, to take service in the Company's army. He rose to 
be Subahddr Major in the 4gth Regiment of Nathe Infantry; and in 
this position, through his supposed influence with the Resident, became 
a very considerable man. He knew that as long as he was at band, 
no chakladdr or governor would venture to treat the Purihar zaminddrs 
with injustice ; but on his death they would be again at the mercy of 
the local authorities. He therefore collected all the members of the 
brotherhood who were descended from Asts, and persuaded them to 
mass their divided holdings nominally into one large estate, of which 
his nephew Ghuldb Singh should be the representative idlukddr ; so 
that while in reality each small shareholder retained sole possession 
of his own share, they should present the appearance of a powerful 
and united tdluk, making Ghulab Singh their nominal head. Thus the 
chakladdrs would be afraid to touch a man who seemed to hold so 
large an estate, though in reality he only enjoyed a small portion of it. 
The brotherhood consented to this ; and from 1840 till the British 
annexation the estate w^as held m the name of GhuUb Smgh alone, 
and they had no further trouble from the oppressions of the chakladdrs' 

Slkandarpur. — Town m Btlnsdih tahsil, Ballia District, North- 
Western Provinces; situated in lat. 26” 02' 18" n., and long. 84" 05' 
45" E , 2 miles from the right bank of the Gogra, 14 miles from Bansdih, 
and 24 miles from Balha town. Population (1881) 7027, namely, 
Hindus 4349, and Muhammadans 267S. The town was founded in 
the 15th century, during the reign of Sikandar Lodi of Jaunpur, after 
whom It was named. Its former importance is attested by the rums 
of a large fort, and of houses extending over a large area. Its 
decadence is locally ascribed to the ivholesale migration of the 
inhabitants to Patnd, but nothing is knowm as to the cause or even the 
date of this abandonment. The local market is still famous for its 
atar of roses and other essences, of which there is a considerable 
export to Bengal. Police station, post-office, and middle-class school. 
For police and conservancy purposes, a small house-tax is raised, which 
realized ^£"86 in 1881-82. 

Sikandra, —Village in Agra tahsil, Agra District, North-Western 
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Provinces; situated in lat. 27* 12' 59* n,, and long. 77* 59' 34' 

5 miles north-west of Agra city, on the Muttra road. Population 
(iSSi) 1745. Founded by Sikandar Lodi of Jaunpur, wlio built a 
palace here in 1495, chiefly noticeable as containing the 

tomb of Akbar, commenced by that monarch, and finished by his son 
Jahdngir in 1O13. Fergusson describes the mausoleum as the most 
characteristic of Akbar’s buildings. It is quite unlike any other tomb 
in India creeled before or since, and the design is believed by Fergusson 
to be borrowed from a Hindu, or, more correctly, a Buddhist model. 
It is surrounded by an extensive g.irden of 150 acres, still kept m 
order, and is approached on each side by 3rchwa)s of red sandstone, 
the principal gateway being of magnificent proportions. 

* In the centre of this garden, on a raised platform, stands the tomb 
itself, of a pjramidal form. The lower terrace measures 320 feet each 
way, exclusive of the angle towers. It is 30 feel m height, and pierced 
by ten great arches on each face, and with a larger entrance, adorned 
with a mosaic of marble in the centre. 

‘On this terrace stands another far more ornate, measuring 186 feet 
on each side, and 14 feet g inches in height A third and fourth, of 
similar design, and respectively 15 feet 2 inches and 14 feet 6 inches 
high, stand on this; all these being of red sandstone. Within and 
above the last is a white marble enclosure, 157 feet each way, or 
externally just half the length of the lowest terrace, Us outer wall entirely 
composed of marble irellis-work of the most beautiful patterns. Inside, 
it IS surrounded by a colonnade or cloister of the same material, in the 
centre of which, on a raised platform, is the tombstone of the founder 
a splendid piece of the most beautiful Arabesque tracery . This, how- 
ever, is not the true burial-place , but the mortal remains of the great 
king repose under a far plainer tombstone in a vaulted chamber in the 
basement, 35 feet square, exactly under the simulated tomb that adorns 
the summit of the mausoleum. 

‘ The total height of the building now is a little more than 100 feet 
to the top of the angle pavilions , and a central dome, 30 or 40 feet 
higher, which is the proportion that the base gives, seems just what is 
wanted to make this tomb as beautiful m outline and in proportion as 
it is in detail. Had it been so completed, it certainly would have 
ranked next to the Tdj among Indian mausolea.’ 

An asylum was established at Sikandra in 1S37-38, for the orphans 
whose parents had perished m the terrible famine of that jear. The 
orphanage is still maintained by the Church Mission Society. 

Sikandra.— Village in Phiilpur tahiU, Allahdbad District, North- 
Western Provinces, situated in lat 25* 35' 15' n, long. 82* i' 6' E. 
Population (iSSi) 2005. About a mile north-west of the village is the 
tomb of Mahmud of Chaim’s famous general Sayj id Saldr Masadd, at 
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which a fair is held c\ory May, auended by about so»ooo Muham* 
iiudan pilgrims. 

Sikaadra Kdo. — Souih-castcrii of Aligarh District, North- 

Western ^ro^ incos ; comiuUing the /.i/iv/i.tr of Sikandra and Akardbdd, 
and consisting chiclly of a fertile upland plain, watered in c%cty 
direction by distributaries of the Ganges Canal. .\rca, 342 square 
miles, of which 233 arc cultivated. Vopulalion (iSSi) 175,873, 
namely, males 96,099, and females 79,774. Hindus, 153,890 ; Muham- 
madans, 19,616; Jains, 566; ^others,* 1. Of the 245 villages 
in the /a>rrt 7 , 140 contain less than five hundred inhabitants; 62 
between fne hundred and a thousand; 43 between one and five 
thousand; and t upwards of ten thousand inhabitants. Hand revenue 
at the time of the last Settlement Re;x3rt, ;if3S73, or including local 
rates and cesses lesicd on Uml, ^4260. In 1SS4 the ij/isil contained 
I crimin.al court, with 4 jkjUcc circles strength of regular 

jioUce, 74 men ; rural jiolice or village w-atch 356. 

Sikandra Rao. — ^ 1 ‘own and munici^viUty in Aligarh DI^trict, Nonh- 
Wcstcin Provinces, and head-quarters of Sikandra Rio ijAsi/ ; situated 
in Ut. 27* 4t' 10’ N., and long. 78* 25' 15’ r., on the Cawnpur road, 
23 miles south-east of Koil. Population (iSSi) 10,193, namely, nules 
3109, and females 5084. Hindus number 5552 ; Muhammadans, 
4636; and Jains, 33. Mumci;val income (1833-84), j)C 79 ii of whicli 
X739 derived from octroi; average incidence of taxation, is. e^d. 
jH-'r he.ad of popuHlion (12,171) within municipal limits. Sikandra 
Rio is a squalid, [xjor-looking town, on a low, badly -drained site. .-V 
great swamp siireads eastward, attaining a length of 4 miles during the 
rains. Founded in the 15th century by Sikandra laxii, and afterwards 
given in jJ^r to R.vo Khan, an .Vfghin, from which circumstances the 
town derives Us comiKmnd name. During the ^futiny of 1S37, Ghaus 
Khan of Sikandra Kao was one of the leading rebels, and held Koil as 
deputy for Walidad Khan of Maligarh. Kundan Singh, a Pundir 
Rajput, did gVHid service on the British side, and held the /<2r^jKj as 
Niiun. Mosque dating from .Akbar s time ; ruined house in the town, 
once the residence of the Mulummadan governor. TuAsh'i, jvolice 
station, \>ost-othcc, school, dispensary. 

Sikar.— Town and chiefship in the Shaikhaw-ati district of Jaipur 
Slate, R.ijputana, Population (iSSi) i 7 , 739 » namely, males 9418, and 
females S3 21. Hindus number 11,890; Muhammadans, 5117; and 
‘others,* 732, Sikar chiefship is a feudatory of J.iipur, and {uys a 
tribute of j£^43<;o a year. Estimated revenue, .;(J^ 3 o,oqq. The town 
is fortified, and is distant 72 miles* north-west from Jaipur city. Post- 
othcc. 

Sikbar*. — Town and fort in Benares District, North-Western I'ro- 
Yuvces; situated on the left bank of the Ganges, nearly opjiostie 
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Chonir, iti UU 25“ 8' N., and long. 82* 53' e. Garrisoned in 1781 by 
the rebellious Rdji Chdit Singh, but stormed by the Uriiish under 
Lieutenant I’olhill. 

Sikkim, — Xath e State in the Eastern Himdla>a Mountains; 
bounded on the north and north-east by Tibet, on the south-east by 
Bhutdn, on the south by the Bnlish District of Ddrjiling, and oa the 
west by N’epdl. Situated between 27* 9' and 27* 58' N. lat., and 
between 88* 4' and 89* e. long.; covering an area of about 1550 
square miles, with an estimated population of 7000. ’I'hc capital is 
Tunilong, where the Rdjd resides dunng the winter and spring, usually 
going to his estates at Chumbi in Tibet in summer to a\oid the hca\y 
rains of Sikkim. The Tibetan n.ime for Sikkim is Dingjing ox Demo- 
jongt and for the people Deunjong Mars, the Gilrkha name for the 
people of Sikkim (which has been adopted by English writers) is 
Ltpeha ; but they call themsehes Rang, according to Mr. Clements 
Markham. 

, Physical Aspects . — The whole of Sikkim is situated at a considerable 

‘ elevation w'ithin the Himdlayan mountain-zone. Between Ddrjiling 
‘ and Tumlong the mountains are generally lower than those of Ddrjiling 
U'tself. North of Tumlong, the passes into Tibet ha\e been recently 
( visited by Mr. Blanford and ^Ir Edgar, and found to be of great 
V height. The most southerly of these passes (as described by Mr. 
^larkhani, in the introduction to his Tibet, second edition, 1879) is 
'that of Je>lcp-la, about 50 miles bejond Tumlong, 13,000 feet above sea- 
level. The two next to the north are those of Guaiiula and Yak-la, the 
dalter 14,000 feet high . these, Mr. Markham saj-s, are rarely interrupted 
, by snow for many days, and form the easiest route into the Chumbi 
I valley of Tibet. Farther to the north is the Cho-la Pass, 15,000 feet 
* high, on the direct road from Tumlong to Chumbi. The Yak-la, Cho-la 
' and Jeylep-la Passes cross the lofty spur of the Himdlayas separating the 
' Chumbi and Tista valleys Then comes the Tankra-Ia Pass, 16,083 
I high, the most snowy pass in Sikkim 

' Sikkim is drained by the nver Tista, and its affluents the Lachen 
the I.achung, the Biiri Ran] it, the Moing, the Rangri, and the Rangchu 
( The Am-machu rises near Panjong, at the foot of the Chamalhari Peak 
I (231929 feet), and flows through the Chumbi valley, which is a strip of 
Tibetan territory separating Sikkim from Bhutdn. In this lower part 
of its course, the Am-machu passes into the Bntish District of Jalpdi- 
guri, under the name of the Torsiia. The rivers of Sikkim generally 
run in very deep ravines between the mountains; and the ascent from 
the bank, for the first thousand feet, is almost precipitous. All the 
rivers are very rapid. According to Dr. Hooker’s measurement, the 
I Ranjit, in a course ot 23 miles, between the ghat above the Kulhait 
river and that at the canc-bridge below Ddrjiling, falls 987 feet ; whilst 
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the Tkta falls 821 feet in about 10 miles, and flows in places at the rate 
of 14 miles an hour. 

Near Mintugong are some copper mines, worked by Nepdlese. Mr. 
Edgar {Report on a Visit to Sikkim and the Tibetan Frontier^ 1874, p. S4) 
found that the Bhutii, population are superstitiously averse to any 
search for metals below the earth's surface ; and consequently little is 
knowrn of the mineral resources of the country’. Mr. Edgar, however, 
w’as of opinion that every mine is abandoned long before the vein of 
ore has been exhausted. 

The valleys and slopes of this mountainous land are clothed w'ith 
dense jungle, the vegetation in which vanes, according to the elevation, 
from the cotton, banian, fig, and other tropical trees which are found 
in the lower zones, to the fir, rhododendron, and dwarf bamboo, 
■which appear above the level of 10,000 feet The bamboo grows to 
enormous size, often attaining a diameter of 7 to 9 inches. The canes 
used in the construction of the well-known Himdiayan cane-bridges 
grow principally in the bamboo jungles. The cane is found of the 
diameter of to 2 inches ; and a single piece was once traced through 
the jungle by Colonel Gawler {Sikkim ; Mountain and Jungie Warfare, 
1873, p. 13) for a distance of 80 yards w’ithout finding the end. 

The wild animals are the same as those found in the jungles of 
Darjiling. Travellers in Sikkim suffer greatly from the pipsa, and 
from the leeches which abound everywhere. Colonel Gawler writes , 
of them: ‘The jungles are infested with leeches, which penetrate 
loosely woven clothes, and deprive the w’earer of a good deal of 
blood before he finds them out. They get far up the noses of horses 
goats, etc., and cannot be removed without subjecting the poor animal 
to a couple of days without w'ater, which, being afterwards offered to 
him, the leeches also want to drink, and may be seized. If the leeches 
are allowed to remain, the animals become reduced to a skeleton.' 

History, — Sikkim was known to early European travellers, such as 
Horace della Penna and Samuel Van de Putte, under the name of 
Bramaskon {see Markham’s Tibet, p. 64); whilst Bogle called it 
Danojang, Local traditions assert that the ancestors of the Rdj 4 s 
of Sikkim originally came from the neighbourhood of Lhasa in Tibet, 
and settled at Gantak. About the middle of the i6tb century, tlie 
head of the family was named Pencho Namgay j and to him repaired 
three Tibetan monks, professors of the Kupka (or ‘Red Oip') sect 
of Buddhism, who were disgusted at the predominance of the Galukpa 
sect in Tibet. These Lamas, according to Mr. EdgaPs Report, suc- 
ceeded in converting the Lepchas of Sikkim to their own faith, and 
in making Pencho Namgay Rdjd of the land. The avatdrs of two 
of these Lamas arc now the lieads, respectively, of tlie great monas- 
teries of Pemiongchi and Tassidmg. In 1788 the Gurkhas invaded 
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Sil-Um, m the go\ernor:ihii) of the Morang, and only retired, in 17S9, on 
the Tibcun Government ceding to them a jncce of icmlory at the head 
of the Koti I’ojys. But tn 1792, on a second invasion of Tibetan terri- 
tory by the Ciiirthas, an immense Chinese army advanced to the support 
of the Tibetans, defeated the Gdrkhas, and dictated teniis to them 
almost at the gales of Khatmandu. 

On the breaking out of the Nepal war in iSi^( Major Latter, at the 
head of a British force, occupied the Morang, and formed an alliance 
with the Raja of Sikkim, who gbdiy seiied the opiKjrtunity of revenging 
himself on the Gurkhas. At the close of the nar, in 1S16, the Kdjd 
was rewarded by a considerable accession of territory, which had been 
ceded to the British by Xejiil, and by the usual guarantee of protec- 
tion. In February 1S35, the R 4 ]d ceded Ddrjihng to the British, and 
received a pension of ;^3oo per annum m acknowledgment thereof. 

There was, however a standing cause of <iuarrel between the 
Rdjd and the paramount power, due to the prevalence of slavery in 
Sikkim : the ^jd’s subjects were inveterate kidnappers, and the 
Raja himself vvas most anxious to obtain from the British authonlies 
the restoration of runaway slavxs. IVith some absurd notion of enforcing 
the latter demand, two gentlemen (Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of 
Ddrjfling, and Dr. Hooker, the famous naturalist) were seized m 1849, 
whilst travelling in Sikkim, and detained for six weeks. As a punish- 
ment for this outrage, the Rdja’s pension was stopped, and a piece of 
territory', including the lower course of the Tista and the Sikkim fariii, 
was annexed. The practice, however, of kidnapping Bengdh subjects 
of the British Crown was not discontinued; and two specially gross 
cases, in 1S60, led to an order from Calcutta, that the Sikkim lerntory', 
north of the Rammin river and west of the Biin Ranji't, should be 
occupied until restitution was made. Colonel Gawler, at the head of a 
British force, with the Hon. .Vshley Eden as envoy, advanced into 
Sikkim, and proceeded to Turalong, when the Rdjd was forced to make 
full restitution, and to sign another treaty, in March iS6r, which secured 
the rights of free trade, of protection for trav ellers, and of road-making. 

Since the ratification of this treaty, relations with Sikkim have been 
uniformly friendly, and the country has been refieatedly explored by 
travellers, who h.a\e followed in the footsteps of Dr. Hooker. In 1S73, 
the Rajd of Sikkim, accompanied by his brother and minister, Changzed 
Rabu {a man of great abilities and predominating influence), and other 
nierobers of his family, paid a visit to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
at Darjfling; and in the following winter, Mr Edgar, C.S.L, returned 
the Rdjd’s visit, .as the representative of the Bengal Government, and 
obtained the materials for the v.aluable Atport quoted above. 

Pojl>uIathn, fU , — ^'Fhe population of Sikkim was estimated by Dr. 
Campbell at 7000; of whom about 3000 are Lei>chas, jooo Bhutias, 
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aaJ looo Limbus. Eastw-ard of the Tista, Colonel Caw ler found some 
Tibetans. The Buddhist monks — each monaster)* under its own head 

l. ama — fonn a numerous and intlucnlial section of the jwpulation. 
The cliicf vilbgcs .ire Tumlong (the cajutal) and Ganuk; the chief 
monasteries .ire those of Labrong near Tumlong, I’emiongcln, and 
Tassiding. The head of the Eibrung monastcrj* is calleti the Kupgain 
lanna; and Mr. Edgar states that he is.ibo ihesuivrior of remiongchi, 
and of nearly two-thirds of the monasteries of Sikkim. On the Turn- 
long Hill, besides the Raja’s julace, there arc a number of other sub- 
stantially built houses belonging to the v.irious omcials of the State. 
Each house is surrounded by some cultivated land, in w hich are gene- 
rally a few clumps of Uimboos or fruit-trees. During the rainy season, 

m. iny of these houses are vacant, the ofhcials being absent with the 
R.iji at Chumbi in Tibet. Tlie house of the Kiri at Gantak is 
described as ‘ a \ erj* ornamental building of wattle and dab, raised on 
stout iiosis.* 

Torurts^ onJ HiTenue S^stin:. — llie chief culti- 
v.iled Crops in the tulleys and in the deanngs on the hills of Sikkim 
are wheat, buckwheat, barley, Ktant.i, maue, and a little rice; but 
no more grain is grown tlian sutnccs for local consumption. Car- 
damoms .ind oil-seeds are cultivated in the low tulleys in the extreme 
west of the Suie. Bkimains, oranges, and other fruits are grown 
in the gardens. Cattle and jionies are in^xincd from Tibet. 
Between I’emiongchi and the little Ranjit, there is a curious tract of 
lc\ el countrx', desenbed by Mr. Edgar as a great c\ en ledge, sex eral square 
miles in extent, with hills rising abruptly from it on three sides, whilst 
on the fourth side there is a precipitous fall of nviny hundred feet. 
The sod of this plain is exceedingly rich, as it caidies all the silt of tlie 
upixer hills; .and cxerj- inch of it is highly cukixated, chielly x\ith 
carxUmoms, oil-sceds, and other xaluable croixs. 

Mr. Edgar gives tire following interesting account of the revenue 
system and land tenures i — 

‘There are twelve K.izis in Sikkim, and several other otneers vvilh 
various lumcs exercise jurisdiction over sjiecihc tracts of land. Eacli 
of these ofiicers assesses the revenue ixijTible by all Uie jveople settled 
on the Lands within his jurisdiction, and, as far a^ I can m.ake out, 
kecivs the greater jxjrtion for himself, p.tying over to Uic Rija a certain 
fixed contnbuuon. At die same time, he h-as no propriciaiy right in 
the kinds, though the K.uis have at least a kind of hereditary title to 
their oifice. The Kaiis .and other officers exercise limited civil and 
criminal jurisdiction within the lands the revenue of which they collect, 
all innwrtam cases being referred to the R.ija, and decided by Changted 
(the minister) and the Diwans, who ate at present three in number. 
The cultivators have no title to the soil, and a man can settle down 
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and culthatc an)* land he may find unoccuf/ied irithout any formalrty 
whatever; and when once he has occupied the bnd, no one but the 
Rdjd can turn him out. Bui the Riji can eject him at any time ; and 
if he should cease to occupy the land, he would not retain any hen 
upon it. There is a kind of tenant-right, however, under which culti* 
vators arc enabled to disjxisc of unexhausted improtcments. Thus, as 
it was explained to me, a man who has terraced a piece of lultsidc 
could not sell the land, but is allowed to sell the right of using the 
terraces. This custom is acknowledged not to be absolutely a right, 
but more of the nature of an indulgence on the part of the Rdji, by 
whom it was allowed to grow up for the sake of convenience. 

‘The land is not assessed, and pa>s no revenue- The assessment is 
on the revenue-pa) cr personally. I think that m theory he is allowed 
the Use of the Rijd’s land in order that he may li\ e and be able to 
render to the Rdjd the services which he is bound to perform as the 
Rajd’s Inc chattel ; and possibly if the system were earned to theoretical 
perfection, he would be bound to give over to the Rajd all the net pro- 
duce of the land — that is, all the fruit of his labour be) and w’hat might 
be actually necessary to support himself and his family. In practice, the 
subject is only bound to give a certain portion of his labour, or of the 
fruit of his labour, to the State ; and when he does not give actual 
service, the amount of his property is roughly assessed, and his con- 
tnbution to the State fixed accordingly ; but such assessment is made 
without the slightest reference to the amount of land occupied by the 
subject. The value of his wives and children, slaves, cattle, furniture, 
etc., are all taken into account, but not the extent of his fields.’ 

The Lamas are not bound to labour for the Rdj4, and they pay no 
dues of any kind, no matter how much land may be cultivated by 
themselves or their bondsmen. 

Commerte^ tic . — There are several trade routes through Sikkim, from 
the British District of Dirjilmg into Tibet; but Owing partly to the 
natural difficulties of the country, and partly to the jealousy of the 
Tibetans, these are not much used. At Rangpo-tang, on the Ti'sta, 
and at other points, there are good cane-bndges, and in some places 
there are raft - ferries ; but all roads are mere hill bridle-paths, and 
communication is exceedingly imperfect and difficult. The Report 
of the British envoy m rS6i stated that a considerable trade between 
Bengal and Tibet would be the almost certain result of improved 
communications through Sikkim ; the Tibetans exporting gold, silver, 
ponies, musk, borax, wool, turquoises, silk, and rnanjit or madder, in 
exchange for broadcloth, bleached goods, tobacco, and pearls. In 
addition to this transit trade, Sikkim supplies ponies, sheep, and jungle 
produce to the British temtory of Dirjilmg, and imports therefrom 
some British manufaclures, tobacco, etc, A registration station has 
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been established at RanjiL In 1 576-77, the total exports from SilcVini 
into Diijiling •srere valued at ^50,265, of which timber alcce repre* 
sented ^70,870; the toul imports were x-alued at ^14,164, chieny 
indigo (;^66co), cattle (;£^2322), metals (;^i 7 73)> piece-goods (^t357\ 
tobacco In 1SS3-S4, the total exports from Sikkim into 

Bengal had fallen to ^2215 ; and the total imports from Bengal into 
Sikkim to ^1127. 

Climait and ^^€dL'al Aspedi^ — The ranges between Darjiling and 
Tumlong are lower than Darjiling itself, and generally less cool 7 whiUl 
the deep narrow smileys of most of the rivers have a hot and stilling 
climate, notorious for its malaria and jungle-fever. The rainfall, like 
that of Darjiling, is verj* hea^'y. There is usually a little dulness, and 
perhaps rain, late in December and early in JanuoT)”, al'ter which the 
weather remains bri^t and clear until May, when storms, growing more 
and more frequent, usher in the rainy season, which lasts uU October. 

Sikrol i^^rcl ). — Western suburb of Bekares City, containing the 
mflitary cantonraeots, civil station, and European quarter, Lat 25* 
20' 20' X-, long, S3* i' 20' E. The little river Bami dows through the 
suburb, dividing it into two parts. Church, otneial buildings, numerous 
well-built bungalows, standing amid gardens and groves. 

Silai. — River of Bengal ; rises in the Fiscal Dirision of I jdhuika, 
ilinbhum District, and tlows in a south-easterly direction into the District 
of Midnapur. After a tortuous course it falls into the RurxARAVAK, 
of which it fonns the chief tributary-, near the point where that river 
touches the eastern boundary of Midnapur. The Silai is subject to 
destructive floods j it is only na\*igable throughout the year for a short 
distance in its lower reaches, which are w'ithin tidal influence. It is fed 
by two small streams from Binkurd District, on the north — the Ruian- 
dhar-nadi and Gopa-nadi. The other and principal feeder of the Silai is 
the Buri-nadl, which takes its rise in the north-west of Midiupur District, 
and flows east into the Silai near Nirdjol. 

Silana. — Pett)* State in the Sordth prarJ or division of Kiihidwar, 
Bombay Presidency; consisting of i ullage, with 2 shareholders or 
tribute-jxiyers. .Vrea, 4 square miles. Population ( i SSi) 6g r. Estimated 
revenue, ^3007 of which is jviid as tribute to the Gdekwdr of 
Baroda. 

SilAnath. — ^\hllage in Darbhangah District, Bengal 7 situated on the 
l^mU river, in lat, 26* 34' 30" n., and long. S6* 9' 45' E, Population 
(1872) 252a Not returned separately in the Census Report of xSSi. 
Noted for its fairs held in November, and again in Fcbruaiy’ or March, 
for about 15 dajs, and attended by 15,000 people, chiefly from the 
tardi. Grain forms the principal article of commerce 7 from the Nejidl 
Hills me brought iron-ore, hatchets, iczpdt or bay-leaves, and musk. 
The fair doubtless had its origin In pilgrims coming to visit a temple of 
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Mahidco, Hhich stood here; but (he KaniU has changed its course, 
and washed the temple away, and now no traces of it remain. 

Silang. — Mountain range and town in the Khdsi and Jiintia Hills 
District, Assam. — &eSinLU).vc. 

Silchir. — Chief town, municipality, and administrative hcad*quartcrs 
of the District of Cachar, Assam; situated in laL 34* 49' 40* N.,;ind 
long, ga’ 50' 4S' E., on the south bank of the li.irak riser. Population 
(iSSi) 6567, namely, Hindus, 4S07 ; .Muhammadans, 1647 ; Christians, 
75; and ‘others,’ 3S. Municipal income (1881-S3), ^ii6S, or an 
average of 3s. 4jd. per hc.nd of the population (6S69) within municipal 
limits. Silchar is also a military cantonment In 1SS5, the 42nd 
IJengal Native Infantry was stationed here, together with 2 guns of 
mountain artillery. The town is also the head-quarters of a conijiany 
of rifle volunteers. A handsome new church has been erected since 
the earthquake of 1S69. The town is built on a neck of land formed 
by a bend in the river. The surface is swampy in some jiarts, but in 
others it rises into low sandy hillocks, locally called tiUit. In recent 
jears, much attention has been paid to sanitary improvements. A large 
trading fair or meld is held annually m January, lasting for about seven 
days. The average attendance is estimated at 20,000 persons; the 
articles sold include cotton goods and ponies from Manipur. On 10th 
January 1S69, a severe shock of earthquake was felt at Silchir. The 
church and public buildings fell down, and the greater part of the^ia.r> 
was laid m ruins. The surface was rent into deep fissures, and in some 
parts sank down as much as from 15 to 30 feet. Another severe shock 
occurred on the 13th October rSSa, causing much damage to masonry 
buildings. 

Silhetf . — Zamlnddri or petty chiefship m Drug /«/«//, Raipur District, 
Central Provinces; 60 miles north-west of Riipur town; comprising 28 
vallages, formerly part of Gandai chiefship- Area, S3 square miles. 
Population (1881) 4475. occupying 1369 houses; average density of 
population, 54 persons per square mile. The chief is a Good. The 
village of Silhctl lies in laL ar* 47’ n., and long. Si* 9’ t:, 

Silldna. — Native State in Central India . — See Svilajta. 

Siller — River in Vizagapatam District, Madras Presidency. 

Flows cast, then north to Umada, where it turns west, and finally south- 
west, and joins the Savcri at Jloat, about 20 miles north-east of the 
junction of the latter stream with the Godivan. The Siller has a very 
tortuous course through mountainous country ; total length, about 150 
miles. 

Silondi. — Town in Sihora tahsll, Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) District, 
Central Provinces, Population (1881) 2025, namely, Hindus, 1893; 
Kabfrpanthis, 42; Jains, 31; Muhammadans, 49; and non-Hindu 
aborigines, to. 
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Silpi,ta. — Village in Cliatgiri Dtvar, Darrang District, Assam, at 
which a large fair is held annually during the Bot Bihu festival, chiefly 
attended by the Cachari population. 

Simg^,. — Northern tahiil or Sul>division of Raipur District, Central 
Provinces. Area, 1401 square miles; number of \illages, 751; 
houses, 95,743. Total population (j88i) 275,626, namely, males 
136,171, and females 139,455; average density of population, 1967 
persons per square mile. Of the total area of the tahsil^ ii square 
miles are held revenue-free, Iea\ing the assessed area at 1390 square 
miles. Of these, 770 square miles are returned as under cultivation, 
541 square miles as cultivable but not under tillage, and 79 square 
miles as uncultivable waste. The adult agricultural population (male 
and female) was returned in 1881 at 127,2^1, or46’jy per cent, of the 
total population of the tahsil. Average area of cultivated and cultiv- 
able land available for each adult agriculturist, 7 acres. Total Govern- 
ment land revenue, including local rates and cesses levied on land, 
j;^i5,o27, or an average of 7|d. per cultiv-ated acre. Total rental, 
including cesses, paid by the cultivators, ^29,813, or an average of 
IS. 2jd. per cultivated acre. In 1884, Simga tahsH contained i 
criminal and 2 civil courts, with a regular police force numbering 1 1 2 
men. 

Simg’d. — Town m Rdipur District, Central Provinces, on the Seo river, 
and head-quarters of Simgd tahsil ; 28 miles north of Rdipur town, on 
the road to Bilispur. Population (1881) 2277, namely, Hindus, 1633 ; 
Muhammadans, 326, Kabirpanthi's, 131; Satndmis, 88; Jain, i; and 
non-Hindu aborigines, 98. Besides the usual Sub-divisional courts and 
offices, Simga has a town school, girls’ school, police office, and post- 
office. 

Silllhd,chalaui. — ^Templem Vizagapatam District, Madras Presidency. 
— See SiNHACHVLAM. 

Simla. — British District in the Lieutenant -Governorship of the 
Punjab, consisting of several detached plots of territory; situated among 
the hills of the lower Himdlayan system. These plots are surrounded 
On all sides by the territories of independent chiefs under the control of 
the Deputy Commissioner of Simla, who is ex officio Superintendent of the 
HiU States. Area of British territory, 8 1 square miles. Population (1881) 
42 i 945 souls. The administrative head-quarters are at Simla, the summer 
capital of the Government of India, in lat. 31° 6' n,, and long. 77' 1 z' je. 

Physical Aspects. — The mountains of Simla District and the surround- 
ing Native States compose the southern outliers of the great central 
chain of the IVestem Himalayas. They descend in a gradual senes from 
the mam chain itself m Bashahr State to the general level of the Punjab 
plain m Ambdla (Umballa) District, thus forming a transverse south- 
westerly spur between the great basins of the Ganges and the Indus, here 
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rcsi>cctivcly represented b) their tributaries the Jumna (Jainuni) and 
the Sutlej. A few miles north east of Simla, the spur disidcs into two 
main ridges, one of which cuncs round the Sutlej valley toward the 
north-west, while the other, crowned by the sanitarium of Simla, trends 
south-eastward to a ^>omt a few miles north of Suhithu, where it merges 
at right angles in the mountains of the Outer or Sul>-FIimila)an sjstcm, 
which run lurallcl to the princiiial range. South and cast of Simla the 
hills bctv'ccn the Sutlej and the 'Tons centre m the great ]>eah of Chor, 
11,982 feet above the sea- Throughout all the hills, forests of 
abound, while rhododendrons clothe the slopes up to the limit of 
perpetual snow. The scenery in the immediate neighbourhood of Simla 
itself presents a senes of magnificent views, embracing on the south the 
Arnbata plaitvs, vMih the Suluthu and KasauU Hills m the foreground, 
and the massive block of the Chor a little to the left; while just below 
the spectator’s feet a senes of huge rav mes lead dow n into the deep 
valleys which score the mountainsides. Northwards, the e)e wanders 
over a network of confused chains, rising range above range, and 
crowned in the distance by a crescent of snowy peaks, standing out 
in bold relief against the clear background of the sky. The principal 
torrents of the surrounding tracts are the Sutlej, Pabar, the Giri Gangd, 
the Cambhar, and the Sarsa. 

Exclusive of military cantonments, Simla District composes an area 
of less than 81 square miles, distributed over five detached t/dias. 
The first of these itdkas is Kdika, a small tract about one square mile 
in area, acquired by gift from the Mahardja of Patidla as a site for a 
bazar and depot at the spot where the road to Simla first enters the hills. 
The second tldka is Bharauli, with which are included the isolated 
villages of Kala and Kalag, and a small detached group of four villages 
near Kasauli, known as the Shiwa Ilika. The area of the whole is 
about 15,000 acres, which have remained in our possession since the 
close of the Gurkha war, when the old ruling family was found to be 
extinct. The mam Bharauli territory consists of a narrow valley in the 
hollow' of the hills stretching from Subathu to Kiari Ghat, on the Simla 
road. The third tldka is Simla, a small tract of less than 4000 acres, 
chiefly occupied by the hill station of Simla, the cultivated area being 
less than 200 acres. 'Ihe whole tldka was acquired in 1830 from Patidla 
and Keunthdl in exchange for other land. The fourth is Kotkhdi, a 
smaVUeiritory of about 22,000 acres, lying 20 miles east of Simla, around 
the sources of the Gin. It was acquired in 1828 by voluntary cession 
from the Rd[nd Bhagwdn Singh. The fifth and last tldka is Kot-guru, 
otherwise known as Kotgarh. It is another small tract of less than 
1 1,000 acres, lying along a spur of the Hathu mountain, on the bank of 
the Sutlej, 22 miles north-east from Simla as the crow flies. It onginally 
belonged to the Kotkhdi principality, was then appropnated by the 
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Riji of Kiilu, from whom it was forcibly taken by Bashahr, in whose 
possession it remained for forty } ears, when it was seized by the Gurkhas. 
On our invitation it was again occupied by Kulu troops during the 
Gurkha war of 1815, and was eventually retained by us when these 
hostilities were brought to a close. 

History . — The acquisition of the patches of territory composing Simla 
District dates from the period of the Gurkha war in 1815-16. Aia'tery 
early time the Hill States, together with the outer portion of Kangra 
District, probably formed part of the Katoch kingdom of Jalandhar 
(Jullundur) ; and, after the disruption of that principality, they continued 
to be governed by petty Rajis till the beginning of the present centuf). 
Alter the encroachments of the Giirkhas led to the British invasion of 
their dominions in 1815, our troops remained in possession of the whole 
block of hill country between the Gogra and the Sutlej. Kumiun and 
the Dehrd Dun became a portion of British territory; a few se^jarate 
localities were retained as military posts, and a portion of Keunthal 
State was sold to the Rdjd of Paiidlx With these cAceptions, however, 
the tract conquered in 1815 was restored to the Hill Rajas, from 
whom it had been wrested by the Gurkhas. Garhwal State became 
attached to the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-Western Provinces; 
but the remaining principalities rank among the dependencies of the 
Punjab, and are known collectively as the Simla Hill States. Front 
one or other of these, the plots now composing the little District of 
Simla have been gradually acquired. Part of the hill over which the 
Simla sanatorium now spreads was retained by Government in 1816, 
and an additional strip of land was obtained from Keunthdl in 1830. 
Ihe spur known as Jutogh, 3^ miles from the station, w’as acquired by 
exchange from Patiala in 1843, as the equivalent of two villages in 
Barauh. Kotkhdi Kotgarh, again, fell into our hands through the 
abdication of its Rdnd, who refused to accept charge of the petty State- 
The Kasauh Hill originally belonged to Bija, but was relinquished in 
consideration of a small annual pajmenL Subdthu Hill was retained 
from the beginning as a military fort ; and the other fragments of the 
District have been added at various dates. 

Population. — The results of the Census of 1881 can hardly be regarded 
as fairly representing the actual state of the District, for with the 
exception of Barauh and Kotkhdi, the British territory possesses no 
rural population wf its own. Nor do the figures show the normal 
number of inhabitants on the plots which compose the District, as the 
Census w’as taken\in February, one of the months w'hen Simla and 
KasauH are almost unipty. Nevertheless, for the sake of uniformity, the 
smtistics may be appended for what they are worth. The enumeration 
extended over an areaVof 81 square miles, and disclosed a total popula- 
tion of 42,945 personi inhabiting 363 towns and villages, and 6559 
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houses. CUssificd according to sex, there were— males, 27,593 ; 
icnulcs, 15,352: jiroportion of males, 64*2 per cent. This great 
discrepancy between the sexes is due to tiic number of nulc immigrants 
connected xuth the sanitaria of Simla and Kas.iuli, who do not bring 
their families with them. According to religion — Hindus numbered 
32,428, or 75*5 l>cr cent.; .Muhammadans, 6935, or i6’t per cent.; 
Sikhs, 202, or 0*5 per cent. ; Jains, 33 ; IJuddhists, 4 ; and Chris* 
3353* or 7 '8 per cent. The Unlhinans numbered 2567. Among 
these the Sasani grade ranks highest in popular estimation, and 
supplies the Kijds and Kdnds of the Hill States with priests. 
Others of the Hrahmans engage in agriculture. ’I'he kdjjiuts num* 
bered 1849, of whom 359 were Muhammadans; they resemble their 
hill brethren in Kdngra. The K.ancls {9090 in number) form the 
characteristic tribe of Simla, and are popukarly supjKjsed to be 
Rdjputs who h.a\c lost c.aste by bujing wncs and permitting the re- 
marriage of widows. Kolis numbered 3795, -t^d Cham.'lrs 3384. The 
Muhammadans, classified by race as apart from religion, included — 
Shaikhs, 3676; r.athins, 1420; S.a>yids, 315; and Kashmiris, 315. 
The Christian population included — Eurojicans, 2898 ; Eurasians, 245 , 
and natives, 210, All classes of the hill po]>uIation are simjile-mmded, 
orderly people, truthful in character and submissive to authority, so that 
they scarcely require to be ruled. 

The chief towns (or stations) arc S1MI.A (13,258 in February 1881), 
Kasauli(28o7), D.vgshai (3642), Suiivmu (2329), Solan, and Kalka. 
Of the 263 villages scattered over the Simla terntor), 242 contain less 
than two hundred inhabitants, and 15 between two hundred and one 
thousand ; while only 6 contain upw’ards of one thousand inhabitants 

Jgnculturey etc. — 'i'he. time of sowing and harvesting in the hill 
country depends very greatly upon the elevation. Cultivation is carried 
on among all the lower valleys, but even more rudely than in the 
similar glens of K.lngra District. The fields are artifirtal terraces, 
built up against the mountain-sides, and sowm with maize, pulses, or 
millet for the autumn, and with wheat for the sjinng harvest. l’opp>, 
hemp, turmeric, ginger, and potatoes form the })rmcipal staples raised 
for exportation to the plains 'I'lic last-named crop, introduced under 
lintish rule, has rapidly grown m favour, and now occupies many 
fresh clearings on the hill-sides in the neighbourhood of Simla. Land 
is measured, not by superficial extent, liut by the quantity of seed 
which IS rcijuircd to sow IL Most of the cultivators till their own 
little plots, and rent is practically unknown. Throughout the hills, 
the employment of hired labour for agricultural purposes is almost 
unknown, the people combining together to aid one another in special 
undertakings, and expecting to receive similar help in return when- 
ever they may require it. Wages for artisans and day-labourers in 
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1883-84 ranged from Qd. to is. 6d. for skilled hands, and from 6d. to 
gd. for coolies. Prices of food-grams ruled as follows on the 1st of 
January 1884: — ^Wheat, 15 per rupee, or 7s. 6d.' per cwt. ; barley, 
19 sers per rupee, or 5s. i id. per civt. ; Indian corn, 14 V strs per rupee, 
or 7s. pd. per cwt. ; best rice, 4^ stn per rupee, or 25s. sd. per cwt. 

Commerce^ Communica/ions, etc. — The trade of the District centres 
mainly in the bdzdrs of Simla, which forms a considerable entrepot for 
the produce of the hill tracts. Rampur, on the Sutlej, has also some 
importance as a depot for the shawl-wool {jiashui) brought in by the 
mountaineers of Spili and of Chinese Tartary. Part of it is worked up 
on the spot into coarse shawls, of the kind now made also at Ludhidna 
and Amritsar (Umntsur), and known as Rampur chadars ; but the 
greater part is bought ujj by merchants for exportation to British India. 
The hill paths are so steep that most of the wool is brought dow'n on 
the backs of the sheep, which are then sheared, and laden with grain 
for the return journey. The Rdmpur fair, on the loth and nth of 
November, attracts a large number of hillmen and of traders from the 
plains. The main roads of the Simla Hills are those which lead from 
Kdlka to Simb, and from Simla tow'ards Rdmpur and Chfni on the 
Tibetan border. Only small portions of these, how'ever, lie actually w ilhin 
British territory. The old road from Kdlka to Simla, viCi KasauH and 
Subdthu, is practicable for horses, mules, ponies, or cattle, but not for 
wheeled convejances. The distance by tins route is 41 miles, and the 
journey can be performed by relays of ponies m eight hours. The new 
cart-road takes a more circuitous route, via Dagshai and Solan. The 
distance amounts to 58 miles, and tw’o-w heeled carts traverse the whole 
distance in about nine or ten hours. All the heavy traffic between 
Simla and the plains passes by this route. Staging bungalows ha\e 
been built on all the roads at frequent intervals. A line of telegraph 
follows the old road, with stations at Kdlka, Kasauli, and Simla. 

Administration . — The Simla Hill States are under the superinten- 
dence of the Deputy Commissioner of Simla, subordinate to the 
Commissioner at Ambdla (Umballa). The total imperial revenue of 
the British District amounted in 1883-84 to j£sSt^ 59 > which sum 
the land-tax contributed .^1360. The other items of importance 
were stamps and excise. -The number of civil and revenue judges in 
the same >ear was 8, and the number of magistrates 7. The regular 
and municipal police force numbered 280 officers and men, being at 
the rate of i man to every 153 of the population. The Simla jail 
contained in 1883-84 a total of 1 72 prisoners, with a daily average of 20. 
Including the Lawrence Military Asylum for soldiers’ children, there 
were 1263 children receiving education in 1883-84, in 29 Government 
aided or inspected schools; besides 10 indigenous village schools, with 
about 120 pupils. The educational establishments include Bishop 
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Cotton’s School, a District School, Roman Catholic Female Orphanage, 
Punjab Girls’ School, Ma)o Industrial GirU’ School, and American 
Presbyterian Mission at Subithu. The Lawrence Military Asylum, cstab* 
lished in 1852, stands upon the crest of a hil! facing Kasauh, from which 
it is distant by road 3 miles. The only mumciiwlity is that of Simla. 

Mtdkal Aipects, — The climate of the Simla Mills is adminably 
adapted to the Furopcan constitution, and the District has tliercfore 
been selected as the site of numerous sanitaria and cantonments. The 
average mean temperature at Simla for each month of tlie year over a 
period of ten years ending in iSSi is as follows. — January, 4o’2' F. ; 
February, 41*8* ; March, 49-2* ; April, 587* , May, 63*5* ; June, 67 6* ; 
July, 64‘3* ; August, 63‘i' ; September, 0i'3'; October, 556*, 
November, 487* j December, 447' F. Mean annual average, 54‘9*. 
The average annual rainfall amounts to 70'42 inches, according to a 
calculation made in 1881 upon observations extending over twenty years, 
distributed as follows- — January to May, 15-96 inches; June to 
September, 52-27 inches; October to December, 2-19 inches. 

Cholera visited Simla, Kasauh, Subdthu, and Dagshai in 1857, 1867, 
1872, and 1875, though one or other station escaped m each visitation. 
In 1857, the death-rate among Europeans from cholera was 3 5 per 
thousand, and in 1867, 4-2 per thousand. The registered death-rate of 
Simla in 1883 was 18 per thousand. Goitre, leprosy, and stone arc 
reported to be prevailing endemic diseases, and syphilis is said to be 
very common amongst the hill people. The only disease usually con- 
tracted by Europeans is that known as hill diarrhoea, a very trouble- 
some form of the ailment. Government maintains three charitable 
dispensaries— at Simla, Kasauh, and Dagshai. In 1883 they gave relief 
to a total number of 16,185 persons, of whom 655 were in-patients. In 
1885, a Large first-class hospital, w-ith special wards for European 
patients, was opened in Simla [For further information regarding 
Simla, see the Report on the Land Revenue Settlement 0/ Simla District, 
by Colonel E. G. Wace (Calcutta, 1884) ; also the Punjab Census Repot t 
for 1881; and the several annual Administration and Departmental 
Reports of the Punjab Government] 

Simla , — TahsU of Simla Distnct, Punjab; consisting of the two 
detached pargands of Simla and Barauli. Area, 4 square miles. 
Population (1881) 33,098, namely, males 22,739, and females 10,359. 
Hindus number 22,753 ; Muhammadans, 6804 ; SiLhs, 200 ; and 
‘others,* nearly all Christians, 3341. Revenue of the tahsil, ^662. 
The administrative staff, including the head-quarters officers, comprises 
a Deputy Commissioner, 2 Assistant or Extra- Assistant Commissioners 
Judge of Small Cause Court, tahsilddr, and one honorary magistrate. 
These officers preside over 5 civil and 6 criminal courts; number of 
police circles Iphdnds), 6; regubr and municipal police, 124 men. 
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Simla. — ^'town, municipality, and adnunUtrativc head -quarters of 
Simla District, Punjab ; citiuf sanitarium and summer capital of British 
India. Situated on a transverse spur uf the Central Himdlayan s)stcm, 
in lat. 31* 0 ' N., and long. 77* u' 11 Mean elevation above sca-levcl, 
7084 feet. Distant from Ambdla (Umballa) 78 miles; from Kdlka, at 
the foot of the hills, by cart-road, 58 miles. Population in January 
1868, 7656; in July 18&9, at the beginning of tlie sc-oson, 14,8 jS, of 
whom 143 1 were Europeans and 13,414 natives. In February 18S1, 
at the time when tlie population of tlie station was at its lowest, the 
Census Tcluintd the population at 13,258, namely, males 9SS1, and 
fem.ilcs 3377. Hindus numbered 8377 ; Muhammadans, 3153; Sikhs, 
164 ; Jains, 14 ; and ‘ others,’ nearly all Christians, 1550. In August and 
September, when the season is .it its licight, the ixjpulation considerably 
exceeds this number, 'i'he municipal income, wliich in 1875-76 was 
only ;^S28 i, had by 1884-85 increased to .3^20,391. 

A tract of kind, including part of the hill now crowned by the station, 
was retained by tbe British Government at the close of the Gurkha war. 
in 1815-1G. lieutenant Ross, Assistant Political Agent for the Hill 
States, creeled the first residence, a thatched wooden cotUigc, in 1S19. 
'riucc years afterwards, his successor, Lieutenant Kennedy, built .1 per- 
manent house. Officers from Ambdla and neighbouring stations quickly 
followed the example, and in 1826 the new settlement had acquired a 
n.ime. A year later, Lord Amlicrst, the Governor-General, after com- 
jilcting his progress througii the North-West, on the conclusion of the 
successful Bhartpiir camixiign, spent tlie summer at Simla. From that 
d.lte, the sanitarium rose rapidly into favour with the European 
liopukition of Northern India. Year after )car, irregularly at first, but 
as a matter of course after a few se.isons, tbe se.it of Government was 
transferred for a few weeks in every siinimer from the Iieat of C.ilcutta 
to the cool climate of tlie Himalayas. Successive Gov eniors-General 
resorted with incre.ising rcgul.irity to Simla during the hot weather. 
Situated m the recently annexed Punjab, it fonned an ad\ant.igcou5 
spot for receiving the great cliiefs of Northern and Western India, 
numbers of whom annually come to Simla to pay tlieir respects to the 
British Siuerain. It also presented gre.itcr coin cnienccs .is a starting- 
point for the Governor-General's cold-weatlicr tour than Calcutta, which 
is silmiicd in the extreme south-east corner of Bengal. At first only a 
small staff of otlicials acconqjamed the Governor General to Simla; but 
since the administmtion of Sir John Kiwrence (1S64), Simla has 
practically been the summer capital of the Government of India, with 
its secrctari.Us and head quarters esUabhshments, unless during excep- 
tional seasons of famine on the plains, as in 1874. 

Under these circumstances, the station grew with extraordinary 
rapidity. From 30 houses in 1830, it increased to upwards of 100 m 
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1841, and 290 in 1S66. In February iSSi, the number of occupied 
houses was 1141. At present, the bungaloiis extend over the whole 
length of a considerable ridge, which runs cast and west in a crescent 
shape, with its concave side pointing southward. The extreme ends of 
the station lie at a distance of 6 miles from one another. Eastward, 
the ridge culminates in the peak of Jako, over Sooo feet in height, 
and nearly xooo feet above the average elevation of the station. Woods 
of deodar^ oak, and rhododendron clothe its sides, while a tolerably 
level road, 5 miles long, runs round its b-tse. Another grassy height, 
known as Prospect Hill, of inferior elev'ation to Jako, and devoid of 
timber, closes the western extremity of the crescent. The houses cluster 
thickest upon the southern slopes of Jako, and of two other hills l>ing 
near the western end. The Viceregal Lodge, formerly named Peterhoff, 
stands upon one of the latter ; while the other is crowned by a large 
building erected for an observatory, but now used as an ordinary resi- 
dence. A new and more commodious Viceregal residence is now 
. (1SS6) in course of erection on the Observatory hill, a little to the west 
of the present Government House. The church stands at the western 
base of Jako, below which, on the south side of the hill, the native 
hdz&r cuts off one end of the station from the other. The eastern 
portion bears the name of Cliota Simla, while the most western extremity 
is known as Boileauganj. A beautiful northern spur, running at right 
angles to the mam ridge, and still clothed with oak and old rhodo- 
dendron trees, has acquired the complimentary designation of Elysium. 
Three and a half miles from the western end, a battery of artillery 
occupies the detached hill of Jutogh. The exquisite scenery of the 
neighbourhood has been described m the article on Simla District. 

The public institutions include the Bishop Cotton School, the 
Punjab Girls’ School, the Majo Industrial Girls' School, a Roman 
Catholic convent, a hospital, a dispensary, and a handsome Town 
Hall now (i886) approaching completion. The Government buildings 
comprise a District court-house and treasury, iahsUi and police office, 
post-office, telegraph station, etc. Until recently, the various public 
offices were located in ordinary pnvate houses, in many cases widely 
diswnt from each other. Since 1884, the offices of the Imperial 
Government have been concentrated m blocks of handsome buildings, 
centrally situated, and constructed at a cost of upwards of half a 
million sterling. 

The commerce of the towm consists mainly in the supply of neces 
saries to the summer visitors and their dependants ; but a bnsk export 
trade exists in opium, charat (an intoxicating preparation of hemp), 
fruits, nuts, and shawl-wool, collected from the neighbouring hills, or 
brought in from be}ond the border via Rimpur. Numerous European 
shops supply the minor wants of visitors, most of them being branches 
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of Calcutta fimis. The station has three Kngllsh hanks, a club, and 
several churches; and two Kuropean hrevvenes are situated in the 
valley below. The great deficiency of Simla lies in its inadequate 
watcr-supjily. A water-supply by means of pipes supplies Simla \«ith 
water from the Mahisu range ; but the constantly increasing population 
puts a strain upon the works which they are at times scarcely able to 
bear, and a further extension of the works, by the construction of 
additional rcscn’oirs, is now well advanced towanis completion. The 
springs arc few in number, and several of them run dry during the 
summer months, when the demand for water is greatest. 

Simla Hill States. — A collection of twenty-three Native States 
surrounding the sanitarium of Simla ; bounded on the cast by the high 
wall of the Himdla3'as; on the north-west by the mountains of Spiti and 
Kulu belonging to the District of Kingra, and lower down by the 
Sutlej, separating them from the State of Suket and Kdngra proper; on 
the south-west by the plains of Ambala , on the north-east by the 
Dehrd Diln and the Native State of GarhwdI They extend between 
the parallels of lat 30’ 20' and 32“ 5' n , and long. 76* 30' and 79" i'e. 
They are controlled by the Superintendent of Hill States in subordin.v 
tion to the Commissioner of Ambila. The table on the opposite page 
gives a few of the leading statistics regarding them. 

The mountains of the Simla Stales form a continuous series of ranges 
ascending from the low hills winch bound the plains of Ambdla to the 
great central chain of the Eastern Himdlayas. This central chain ter- 
minates a few miles south of the Sutlej in the most northern of the 
States, that of Bashahr (Bassdhir). The same State is broken on its 
northern frontier by spurs from the snowy hills which separate it from 
Spiti, and on the east by similar spurs from the range by which it is 
shut off from Chinese Tartary. Starting from the termination of the 
Central Himdiaj as, a transverse range — the last to the south of the Sutlej 
— runs south-west throughout the length of the Simla States, forming 
the watershed betw'ccn the Sutlej and the Jumna — in other words, 
between the Indus and the Ganges. A few miles north-east of Simla, 

It divides into two mam branches, one following the line of the Sutlej 
m a north-west direction, and the other continuing south-east, until, at a 
few miles north of Subdthu, it meets at right angles the nwuntains of 
the Outer or Sub-Himdlajan sjstem, which have a direction parallel to 
the Central Himalayas, />. from north-east to north-west. It is upon 
this branch that the sanitarium of Simla lies. 

South and east of Simla, the hills l>ing between the Sutlej and the 
Tons, the principal feeder of the Jumna, centre in the great Chor 
mountain, 2 1,982 feet high, itself the termination of a minor chain that 
branches off southwards from the main Simla range. 

\Ci}ntimud on page 500. 
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Continued from page 498.] 

The mountain system of these States (excluding Bashahr (Bassahir) 
may be thus mapped out roughly into three portions: — (i) The 
Chor mountain, and spurs radiating from it, occupying the south-east 
corner ; (2) the Simla range, extending from the central Himilayas 
to the neighbourhood of Sabaihu; (3) the mountains of the Sub- 
Himalayan series, running from north-east to north-west, and forming 
the boundary’ of the Ambila plains. 

The last-mentioned group may be sub-dnided into the Sub-Himd' 
layas proper, and an outer range, corresponding to the Siwalik hills of 
Hoshiarpur on the one side, and of the Gangetic Dodb on the other. 
The Sub-Himilayan and the Siwdlik ranges form parallel lines, haring 
between them an open space of \-arying vMdth. In Ndhan this open 
space is known as the Khidrda Diin, a broad and well-culti%ated valley. 
The corresponding Diin m Ndldgarh is still more open, and is also 
richly cultivated. 

The wilder parts of Bashahr (Bassahir) beyond the Sutlej are thus 
described by Sir H. Davies : — 

‘ Immediately to the south of Spiti and Ldhul is the district of Kuna- 
wdr, which forms the largest sub-division of the Bashahr principality, and 
consists of a senes of rocky and precipitous ravines, descending rapidly 
to the bed of the Sutlej. The district is about 70 miles long by 40 and 
20 broad at its northern and southern extremities respectively. In 
middle Kuniwir the cultivated spots have an average elevation of 7000 
feet. The climate is genial, being beyond the influence of the periodi- 
cal rains of India; and the winters are comparatively mild. Upper 
Kundwar more resembles the Alpine region of Tibet. Grain and 
fuel are produced abundantly ; the poppy also flourishes. The Kund- 
wdiis are probably of Indian race, though in manners and religion they 
partially assimilate to the Tibetans. The people of the north are active 
traders, proceeding to Leh for charas, and to Gardokh for shanl-wool, 
giving in exchange money, clothes, and spices. The mountain paths 
are scarcely practicable for laden mules, and merchandise is carried 
chiefly on the backs of sheep and goats/ 

The principal rivers by which the drainage of these hills is effected 
are the Smlcj, the Pabar, the Gtri of Ghi Gangd, the Gambhar, and 
the Sarsa. 

The Sutlej enters Bashahr State from Chinese territory by a pass 
between two peaks, the northern of which is 22,183 feet above sea-lcvel, 
and flows south-east through Bashahr, receiving the drainage from the 
Central Himilayas on the one side and the Spiti hills on the other, till 
It reaches the border of KiSlu, a few' miles above the town of Rampun 
from this point it fonns the western boundary of the Simla States until 
shortly before reaching the border of Kangra proper, it turns southwards^ 
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and passes through the State of BiUspur, which it di\idcs into two nearly 
equal portions. It is crossed by bridges at Wangtu, and at Ijuri below 
Kotgarh. In BiUspur small boats arc cmplo)cd on the riser: else- 
where inflated shins arc used to cfTecl a passage. The rher is not 
fordable at any point. Its principal feeders in Bos hah r are the Baspa 
from the south, and the Spiti from the north. 

The Pabar, which is one of the principal feeders of the Tons, and 
therefore of the Jumna, rises m the Slate of Bashahr, having feeders on 
the southern slopes both of the Central Himdlajas and the transverse 
Simla range. It flows southwards, and, passing into Garhwil, there 
joins the Tons. 

The Giri, or Gin Gangd, nses in the hills north of the Chor, and 
collecting the drainage of the whole tract between that mountain and 
the Simla range, flows south-west until, meeting the line of the Outer 
Himdiayas, it turns sharply to the south-east, and, passing through the 
%\hole length of the State of Ndhan, empties itself into the Jumna about 
lo miles below the junction of that river with the Tons. Its principal 
feeder is the Aslimi, or Assan river, which rises near Mahdsu, in the 
Simla range, and, after receiving a considerable contribution from the 
eastern face of the hill upon which Simla station stands, joins the Giri 
just at the point where that river turns south-east. 

The Gambh.ir nses in the Dagshai hill, and running north-east past 
Subathu, receives the Blmi and several other streams, which rise in the 
hills to the south of Simla station, and, still continuing us course north- 
cast, empties itself into the Sutlej about 8 miles below the town of 
Bildspur. 

The Sarsa collects the drainage of the Dun of Ndldgarh. 

Of these streams, the Pabar and Gin Gangd are of considerable 
volume. Of the rest, except the Sarsa, all are perennial, retaining a 
small supply of water even in the winter months, and swelling to for- 
midable torrents during the rainy season. The Pabar alone is fed from 
perennial snow. 

Further information regarding the Simla Hill States will be found in 
the separate articles on each, in their alphabetical order, 

Simrdoil. — Ruined town in Champdran District, Bengal; situated 
partly in Nepdl territory, the frontier line passing through the walls. 
The remains of the fort are m the form of a square, surrounded by an 
outer wall 14 miles m circumference, and by an inner one of only 10. 
Inside are scattered the rums of large buildings. The Isrd tank measures 
333 yards, along one side, and 210 along the other. The portions of 
the palaces and temples left standing disclose some finely carved 
basements, with a superstructure of bncks. Twenty idols have been 
extricated, many, however, being much mutilated. The citadel is 
situ.ated to the north, and the palace in the centre of the town; but 
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both only exist as mounds, covered with trees and junslc* Tradition 
says that Simrdon was founded by Ndnaupd Deva in 1097 a.D. Six of 
his dynasty reigned with much splendour; but the last of the line, 
Hdri Singh Deo, was driven out in 1322 by the Muhammadans. 

Simrauta. — Parsand in Digbijaiganj iahsll, Rai Bareli District, 
Oudh ; bounded on the north by Haidargarh, on the east by Inhauna, on 
the south by Rai Bareli, and on the west by Kumhrdwdn and Hafdoi. 
Area, 97‘4 square miles, or 62,337 acres, of w'hich 40*1 square miles, or 
26,698 acres, are under cultivation. Population {1881) 52,480, namely, 
males 25,529, and females 26,951. Government land revenue, ^6171, 
or at the rate of 3s. ii^d. per arable acre. Of the 73 villages com- 
prising the pargaiid, 50 are held under tdlukddri, 22 under 
and I under pattiddri tenure. Kanhpuria Rdjputs are the principal 
landed proprietors, ow-ning 35 of the tdlukddri villages. 

Sinawan, — TahsU m Muzaffargarh District, Punjab . — Ste San- 

AWAN, 

Sinchal Pahdr. — Long undulating mountain spur in Ddrjiling 
District, Bengal, stretching gradually doivn to the Tista (Teesta), 
from the top of which, m lat. 26" 59' n., and long. 88* 20' 5" e., at a 
height of 8607 feet above the sea-level. Mount Everest is just visible. 
This hill is the loftiest mountain in the vicinity of Darjiling station ; 
Its two peaks are locally known as the Bard and Chhotd Durbin. Their 
summits are covered with grass, and their sides are clothed w'lth forest 
trees, bamboos, ferns, and scrub jungle. There were formerly barracks 
for a European regiment on the hill, but they have been abandoned 
for some years in favour of the lower site at Jallapahdr. 

Sinchuld.. — Hill range in Jalpdiguri District, Bengal; forming the 
boundary between British territory and Bhutdn. Its average elevation 
is from 4000 to a little over 6000 feet, the highest peak, Renigango 
(laL 26* 47' 30" N., long. 89“ 37' 15" E.), being 6222 feet above sea- 
level. The hills run generally in long even ridges, thickly wooded 
from base to summit ; but at places the summits bristle up into bare 
crags from 200 to 300 feet. From Chhotd SinchuU (5695 feet high) 
a magnificent view is obtained over the whole of the Baxa Dwdr. In 
the distance are seen large green patches of cultivation in the midst of 
wide tract^of brown grass and reed jungle, the cultivated spots being 
dotted with homesteads ; in the foreground, near the hills, are dense 
sd/ and other, tree forests, the whole being intersected by numerous 
rivers and streams. The Smchuld range can nearly everywhere be 
ascended by men and by beasts of burden, but not by wheeled vehicles 
of any description. 

Sind {Sctnde).-^A Province of British India, forming a Comrois- 
sionership under the Governor of Bombay ; lying between 23* and 28* 
40 N. lat, and between 66" 50' and 71*1:. long. The Province of 
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Sind forms the cvlrcmc nonh wcitcrn i>ortioii of the Bombay I’rcsi* 
dcnc)', consisting of the lower valley and the delta of the Indus. It 
is bounded on tltc north by Balilchisiin, the Punjab, and Bahdvvalpur 
Slate j on the cast by the Native States of Jaisalmcr and Jodhpur in 
Kajputina ; on the south by the Ilann of Cutch (Kachchh) and the 
Arabian Sea; and on the west by the territories of the Khdn of 
KheUt The Province of Smd consists of two classes of territory — 
(1) the five British Districts within the I’rovincc, and (a) the Native 
Suic of Khairjiur. The aggregate area of the five British Dislncls was 
relumed in iS 3 i at 48,014 square miles, or 3S'55 jier cent, of the are.! 
of the British territory of the Bombay Presidency , the total jtopulation 
at 2,413,823, or only I4‘67 per cent, of the population of the Bomb.ny 
Presidency. The Native State of Khatrpur has an area of 6109 
square miles, and a population (iSSi) of 129,153. Including Khairpur 
State, the Province of Sind contains an area of 54,123 square miles, 
and |x7pulatton (rSSi)of 2,542,976 souls. The administrative he.7d' 
quarters arc at the city of Karachi (Kutrachce), but the ancient capital 
of Haiuarauad still ranks among the populous towns of the Province. 
The following table exhibits the area, population, etc., of Smd according 
to the Census of iSSi : — 


Area, PoruLAiiotf, eic., of Sind. 


U.VDER BRITlbH .\DMINJJ<TBA nON. 

Districts. 

Area 


Number 

li 

1 PoroLAT.o«. 

1 j| 

Thier 


r 

Malu. 

1 

Kuichf, .... 


733 

87,059 

478.68a 

365.988 

213,700 

33'9 

Haidar&bid, . . . 

9,030 

1105 

150,46s 

754.634 

407.343 

347.581 

833 

ShikArpur, . . . 

10.001 

>373 

137.70a 

853,986 

461,033 

39 >‘ 9 S 3 

85-3 

Thar and TArkar, 

13,739 

73 

36.41a 

203,344 

113,400 

90.944 

>5 9 

Up{)erSiad Frontier, 

3 . W 

143 

31.933 

134,181 

70,166 

54.015 

58 0 

Total. . . 

48.014 

^ 34*7! 

433.584 

3. 4 >3.833 

1,316,830 

1,096,993 

503 



NATIVE STATi:. 




Khairpur, . . . 

6.109 


35.730 

139 . >53 1 

70.716 1 

1 

58.407 j 

21 I 

CKAND TOTAf, . 

Sl.raj 


45 P. 3 <il j 

3,543,976 1 

1,387 V76 

1.15s 400 

470 
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The following account of Sind, and the articles on places within 
that Province, arc mainly condensed from Mr. A. W. Hughes' excellent 
and elaborate Gazetteer of the Provtttee of Sind (London, 1876, second 
edition). 

Physical Aspects . — Almost e^cry portion of the great alluvial tract of 
Sind has at some time or other formed a channel for the river Indus 
itself, or one of its many branches. Tlic main central stream of North- 
Western India, after collecting into its bed the waters of the five Punjab 
rivers, h .as deposited near its debouchure into the Arabian Sea a vast 
mass of deltaic matter, through which it fioivs by several shifting chan- 
nels to join the sea on the southern border of the Province. In every 
direction, traces of ancient nver beds may be discovered crossing the 
country like elevated dikes ; for the level of the land, as in all other 
deltaic regions, is highest at the river bank. The Indus brings down 
from the turbid hill torrents a greater quantity of detritus than can be 
carried forward by its diminished velocity in the plain, and hence a 
constant accumulation of silt takes place along its v’arious beds, raising 
their level above that of the surrounding countrj’, and incidentally 
affording an easy opportunity of irrigation by side channels drawn 
from the central riv er. 

Ihe only elevations deserving the name of mountains occur in the 
Kirthar range, which sejxirate Sind from Baluchistiin, and attain in 
places a height of more than 7000 feet above sea-level. They first 
touch the Sind frontier about the aSth parallel of north latitude, and 
form the British boundary for 120 miles. Thenceforward they sink 
considerably in altitude, forming the lesser chain of the Pab* hills, 
which after a length of 90 miles in a southerly direction terminate on 
the sea-coast in tlie promontory of Cape Monze. Their average eleva- 
tion does not rise above 2000 feet. Among the valleys and ravines of 
the Pab range flows the river Hab, the only jicrmanent stream in 
Sind, except the Indus and its tributaries. The wild and rocky tract of 
KomsTAN, in the western jiortion of Karachi District, forms almost 
the only remaining eiception to the general flatness of the Province. 
Another offshoot of the Kirthar chain, however, known as the Lakki 
range, expends in a barren mass eastward into the Sehwan Sub-division, 
an'd presents evident marks of volcanic origin in its frequent hot 
springs and sulphurous exhalations. A few insignificant limestone 
ranges intersW the Indus valley, on one of which, known as the Ganjo 
hills, with anVlevation of only 100 feet, stands the Talpur capital of 
Haidarauad. \a second small chain, running in a north-westerly direc- 
tion from the neighbourhood of Jaisalmer, attains towards the Indus a 
height of 150 fccS and forms the rocks on which are perched the towns 
of Kohri and Sukkur, as well as the island fortress of Bukkur 
(liakhar). 
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The i.lain «o--r.tn a tntxcd irat: of dry ^ocil and al.uvu 

plain. l>.c f.ncvt Ind mo-l j-fodiAtnc region lies m the neigblwur* 
hooJof Sh.Un.ur and Utlhin-v «hcfc a lon^ narrow island esunusfor 
103 miles from north to soath, endowed on one side hy the mcr Indus, 
artd on the other by the Western Nira. Another great allusul tract, 
uaih an ascrage width of 70 or So miles stretches eastward 
Indus to the Ilistcm Nirx 'Hie Indus apjK-ars at one time to have 
spread ns fcrt.hrmg waters through the wide waste at present known as 
the Uastem Desert, in the Distnel of Thar and Vitkar. ' 
ancient towns still stud the treeless cxiunse, . 

intersect it in cscry jurt. Sandhills alsound near the caslcrii^ e , 
shifting under the inllucncc of each prevailing wind. 
rendered stcnlc for want of irrigation also occur in inanj 
of Sind. Among them the most noticeable is the 
Shikiqiur, commencing 50 miles nest of tlut town, an j 

the fr^t of the lloUn Pass and fonned from ^ 

BoUn, the Niri, and other mounum torrents of the ■ 

Th^ sccnco- of S.nJ na.unlly be 

monotony renders it unie and uninteresting. coast, 

dreary to a stranger approaching the shore than the «ow and fla^t^coas^, 

entirely devoid of trees and ,s almost totally 

where fine rocky scenco' abounds, the 6 

wanting, owing to the volcanic nature of /he rock In 

Pirkar District, in the desert tract consists of nothing 

SubKlivision of however, derive picturesqucncss from 

but sandhills, many of ^irly wooded. The various 

their bold outline, and are some ^vaves. 

ranges of sandhills succeed one ario manchiiar in the Sehwdn 

Lakes arc rare, the bemg^t^^ 

Sub division, formed by an exp length, and covers an 

the inundation season it me period, the flood-hollows 

area of about 180 mi es. lakelet's , but in spite of their 

(danMs) of the Eastern visited as the imasma renders them 

great beauty they °gncamp. 

dangerous places in which ^hher bank of the Indus for a 

The alluvial strip . superior to cv cr>’ other part of Smd m 

distance of X2 lay no claim to picturesque beauty, 

soil and ^xtensiv c forests of Acacia arabica {l>al>u/) m 

Even here, reaches of the river for miles together. Near 


a here, .caches 

many places skirt 


r rt the reaencs u» v**"- — - o- - Near 

_ ...oes sKirt abrupt escarpment 

the town of ^ perpendicular face of rock 6qo feet high. But 

toward the Province are those which embrace the towns of 

the finest views i ^ fortress of Bukkur, with its lofiv 

Sukkur and Ro»"' 
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castellated ^\alls, Ijing in the river between them. All three crown 
the range of limestone hills through which the Indus has here cut 
its way, and the minarets and houses, especially m Kohri, overhang the 
stream from a towering height above. A little to the south of Bukkur, 
again, lies the green island of Sidh Bela with its sacred shrine, while 
groves of date-pa Jin and acacia stud die banks of the Indus on either 
side. 

The soil of Smd consists of a plastic clay, strongly impregnated with 
salt. When covered with tlie lloods {/i/s) of the Indus, cither by 
artificial irrigation or tlirough spontaneous change of channel, it quickly 
assumes the appearance of a rich low land , and It changes its aspect as 
quickly to that of an and desert when the water is once more diverted 
elsewhere. The land is thus fertile enough in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the existing river branches to jicld two or more crops 
in the year without manuring. Nevertheless, the soil contains a large 
admixture of saltjietrc; and in Southern Smd, where sand greatly 
prevails, it is so impregnated with common salt as to produce it m 
abundance by evaporation, after simply jiouring w-iter through its 
surface. 

The extent of forest land is small for a Province of so large an 
area, only about C35 squaic miles being covered with woodland, not 
including tliose in Khairpur State. The Forest Dcinrtment has clwargc 
of about 90 separate forests, chiefly situated along the banks of the 
Indus, extending southward from Gholki to the middle delu. They 
run in narrow strips, from a quarter of a mile to 2 miles in breadth, 
and about 3 miles in length. These strips of forest are currently 
reported to have been constructed as game’ prcsen'cs by the Mfrs. 
Many of them suffer grc.aily at times from tlie encroachments of the 
strc.im. The floods of 1863 s'^'^pt away rooo acres of the Dhiireja 
forest m Shikifrpur District, and a similar misfortune occurred to the 
forests of Sundarbelo and Simtia m the two succeeding years. 

The indigenous trees consist chiefly of (Acacia ar-abica), l>a/ian 
(Populus cuphraiica), (Prosopis spicigcra), and /tii {Tam.irindus 
indlca)^^ The AiW/, the staple tree of Lower Smd, produces good 
timber fyr boat-building and fuel; while its sccd-po<ls supply a food 
for fattening cattle, its bark is cmpIo)cd for Linning, and its leaves 
form a favourite fodder of camels .and goats. The fa/ia/t, the com- 
monest trci^of Upper Sind, jiclds a tight soft wood for building 
purposes, from which also are manufactured the celebrated lacquered 
boxes of H.ila and Kli.hiot. The AiV/ (Dalbcrgia Sissoo) grows to some 
extent m Upper Sind, though it cannot be considered as indigenous to 
the Province. The delta of the Indus contains no forests, but its 
shores and inlets abound with low thickets of mangrove trees, whose 
limber makes a good fuck ’I he Forest Dcixirtmcnt has lately intro- 


■ v.«. ur.jr;.*. ir.c 

ihc T*c tot-.c fa Ti ih.» wui.:cc U:;;c’*y 

swci'^Jd.r.rRt’.c Lm tmo.Icf^.Ick In iSc 

t.Tr.Ux i( ill tlcviTj f,;c*tx»d, »i» 

(I'h tr..» »\U\:i:t;x) t,;<n» ju fr-.t tn S.r.d, 
*-.-c t>.e cc>-f.:ry i!-) tu client to k^.c citcr.t 

jn 5U t!. Tj Iictuctn H.r,d,»Un ar.J KJ-i-riiia. One ihi.'d 
:.^c:r.J Ac’cut.. n u Au! ox K^Dj^ua. 

K.cnituc Ci^na ir.t.'^do t'^c t ;;ct. L^r.d cictij.k^r-iuf m the jur.^’.o 
S.r.d, i.‘^c hjxnA, the »;',J iii, the ^olf. fox» »iIJ 

ir.:c.c«;<, Iiog^Iccr. aM il<i »n the »c»tcm l.illi., a> well xi the 
ind locral falcunv ll.c llin-.ir^o. {^Ixxn, itotk, crane, and 
n ih 1 ftc'^wcnt the »hc:c» cf the dclia. I 5 ;.vUrU, rtx^ gioujc, 
'I'-a-l, and jvinr;dgc occur among the game h,idj , while iIckIj of wjlil 
£Cc^ t!,.cLa, teal, and cutlcw cu\cr the laVcs and tfjKJAi 

t-anng the cold icaxia. Venemou* »nalc» abound, and tcarl^ cause 
a^largc number of deaths. ‘Ilic nscr fi»hct,cs of the Indus and its 
cushof^tt not only sujijJy the ricnincc with fresh fish, but afford a 
considerable cxiori trade in dned /i/J, the AUsJ of Bengal, .\mong 
c-omcstic amnul-s the camel of the onc-humj<d s-ancty rants first as 
i I«ast of burden, immense numbers being bred in the salt marshes of 
fHc Indus. Great herds of buffaloes graic on the swampy tracts of the 
ffclla ; and ^AI, made from their milk, forms an important item of export 
Sheep and goats abound in Upi>cr Smd, on the borders of the 
l‘at in Shitarpur District, and in Thar and Partar. The horses, though 
imall, axe acuve, tiardy, and capable of enduring great fatigue. The 
Balvjchis of Upper Sind pay much attention to the breeding of mares. 
'Hie Government have introduced English stallions; and horse-breeding 
is carried on for the purpose of furnishing a superior class of remounts 
for the cav-alr>-, as well as improving the bre^ of horses in the 
country. The bullocks are small in size, and .chiefly used for draught 
Or for turning irrigation wheels. 

The exueme south-eastern border of Sind is formed by the Rans or 
Cirrcii (IvACHCtiti), an immense salt-water waste, vrith an area of about 
9000 square miles. It bounds the District of Thar and Parkar for a 
distance of nearly 40 miles. Ev cry part of it is devoid of herbage^ and 
a large portion is annually converted into a salt lake ffom June to 
Kov ember, owing to the influx of the sea at Lakhpat Bandar on the 
Kori mouth of the Indus, as well as at other places in Cutch (Kachchh) 
and Kithiiwdr. During the remaining six months of the year, after 
the evaporation of the water, the surface becomes inemsted with salt; 
vvhae herds of antelopes and wUd a^s roam over the desert expanse. 
According to local tradiuor^ a wefl-tilled plain, irrigated by a branch of 
the Indus, once covered this pomon of the Raan; but either the hand 
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of man or an earthquake diverted the waters, and the tract has ever 
since remained a waste of salt. The upper part of the Kori mouth 
still bears the name of the Parana or ancient stream; and there is little 
doubt that the Indus once took a more easterly course than at present, 
and so rendered some portion of the Rann a fertile lowland. 

The whole sea-coast of Sind, except the part between Karachi 
(Kurrachee) and Cape Monze where the Pab hills approach the shore, 
is low and flat, and submerged at spnng-tides. It consists, in fact, of 
a series of mud-banks deposited by the Indus, or in a few places of 
sandhills blown from seairard. The sea near the shore is very shallow, 
owing to the quantity of mud brought down by the river, A bank extends 
along the coast from Kardchl to Cutch, about 2 miles from the land, 
and 3 miles in width, generally dry at low water. This circumstance 
renders the approach to the shore extremely dangerous for large vessels. 

History . — Smd ow es its name as well as its existence to the river 
Indus or Sindhu, a Sanskrit term signifying water; though Muham- 
madan scholars prefer to derive the word from an eponymic patriarch 
Smd, the brother of Hind, and son of Nuh or Noah, whose descendants 
ruled over the country for many generations. Previous to the Arab 
imasion in 711 a.d., a Hindu dynasty appears to have reigned at Aror, 
near the present town of Rohri; and their capital, on the bank of 
the Indus, possessed many Rne buiidiogs, with extensive pleasure- 
gardens. The dominions of the native dynasty stretched, according to* 
local tradition, from Kaslimir and Kanauj to Surat and to Omdn, 
besides including the Afghdn territories of Kandahar and the Suldiman 
hills. The names of five kings belonging to this earliest line have 
been preserved to us, and their reigns are said to have extended over 
an aggregate of 137 years. 

A Brahman chamberlain to the last of them, by name Chachh, 
established himself on the throne after his master’s death, and left the 
kingdom to two of his family in succession. But during the reign of 
his son Dahfr, a few peaceful Muhammadan merchants, as the Arab 
version of the conquest asserts, who had been sent into Sind by the 
KhaJi/a Abdul Malik to purchase female slaves and other articles of 
lawful commerce, were attacked by robbers, and either made prisoners 
or killed on the spot. One or two of the injured merchants alone 
escaped to make their complaints to the Khdlifa ; and the latter readily 
embraced so excellent an opportunity of spreading the faith of Islim 
into the delta of the Indus. He died before the army collected for the 
purpose could invade Sind ; but his son despatched Muhammad Kdsim 
Sakifi to carry out the conquest about 71 1 a.d. 

Muhammad Kdsim set out from Shiraz with a large force, and first 
raptured the seaport of Debal, identified by some with Manora, and 
by others with 1'atta. Thence he marched upon Ncrankot, the 
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tnodcm UililariWd ; and after its capuubiion he next looV the strong 
fortrcii of Sch«in. Hciumtng to NcranVot, the MuxalnUn leader 
proceeded to cross the Indus whose mam clunncl then llnwcti cast of 
the City, and successfully engaged the army of llaj.i Pahir. 'Ilic native 
pnnee was slam at the foil of Riwar, while his family were carried 
away prisoners by the conqueror. In ytj, Muhamnud K.-ls:tn arrived 
at the capital, Aror, which was laV.cn; and then .idvanccd ujxm 
Multan (m the present Punjab Province), which submitted with an 
immense treasure, 'Phe end of the first great Musalnuln conqueror of 
India remains uncertain; but it seems probable th.it he was tortured 
to death with the sanction of Klulilfa SuUiman. Sind rem.Tincd thence- 
forward, with scarcely a breaV, in the hands of the Muhammadans. 

On the extinction of the Umnuyidc d) nasty of Khiltfas (750 a.o,), 
and the accession of the Aliissides, the Indus delta passed to the new 
rulers, and the power of the Musaltndns began to attract the attention 
of the native pnnccs on the northern frontier of Hindustan. IJut the 
hold of the Khilifas u^xm this distant Province grew slowly weaker, 
and became virtually extinct in 871 a.d. Two native kingdoms raised 
ibcmsclves at Milltin and Mdnsura. The former comprised the upper 
valley of the united Indus as far as Aror; the latter extended from that 
town to the sea, and nearly coincided with the modern Province of 
Sind. The country was then well cultivated; and Aror, the capital, 
surrounded by a double wall, is said to have almost equalled Mdltdn m 
size, and to have possessed a considerable commerce. The Arab 
princes apparently derived but a very small revenue from Sind, and left 
the administration wholly in the hands of natives. Arab soldiers held 
lands on military tenure, and liberal grants provided for the sacred 
buildings and institutions of Islim. Commerce was carried on by 
caravans with Khorisdn and Zdbullstdn, and by sea with China, Ceylon, 
and Malabar. The Arabs also permitted tlic native Sindians the free 
exercise of their own religion to a considerable extent. 

When Mahmiid of Ghazni invaded India in 1019, Smd was ruled by 
a Governor who nominally represented the Khdlifa, Kddir Billah Abiil 
Abbas Ahmad. After the capture of Miiltdn and Uchh, Mahmud sent 
his Wazir, Abddr Razdi, to conquer Sind, which the Wazir accomplished 
in 1026. But six years later, Ibn Siimar, Governor of Mtiltdn, laid the 
foundation of the Siimra dynasty in Sind, at first apparently as a titular 
vassal of the Ghazncvidc monarchy. In 1051, however, if not before 
the Sdmra kings made Ihcmsclv cs completely independent, and extended 
their possessions as far as Nasarpur, 26 miles south-east of Hdld. 
Under Khaflf, who made Tatta his capital, the dynasty attained its 
greatest power, and restrained with success the wild tribes of the western 
frontier. From the death of Khafif, however, the Sumra dynasty lost 
iu prestige; and in the reign of Urrah Mchl (1351), the Sama tribe a 
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body of non-Musalman immigrants from Cutch (Kachchh), conspired 
against and killed the Musalradn king, and placed Jam Unar, one of 
themselves, upon the throne of Sind. 

The Samas were either Buddhists or Hindus, and had their capital 
city at Samanagar on the Indus, identified with the modern town of 
Sehivin ; but they resided chiefly at Tatta or at Saraui, under the 
Makli Hills, 3 miles north-west of the former town. They were 
undoubtedly Rdjputs of the Jadava stock, and they became Muham- 
madans not earlier than 1391 a.d. Jdm Unar, first of the line, reigned 
three' and a half )ears, but does not seem to have held all Sind under 
his sivay, as the Hdkims kept Bukkur and its neighbourhood on behalf 
of the king of the Turks. Junah, the second king, captured Bukkur, 
and the Hdkims retreated to Uchh. Under his successor, the forces of 
the King of Delhi retook Bukkur, and carried the Jdm and his family 
as prisoners to Delhi. In 1372, Firoz Tughlak invaded Sind, and com- 
pelled the ruling prince to tender a nominal allegiance. The Sama 
line consisted m all of 15 kings, the last of whom was supplanted by 
the Arghuns. 

The Arghdn dynasty traced its origin to Changiz Khdn, and com- 
menced Its rule m Sind in 1521. The first prince of the line, Shdh 
Beg Arghun, marching down from Kandahar, defeated the Sama 
army in 1520, and sacked Tatta, the capital of Jdm Firoz Sama. By 
a subsequent agreement, the Jdm retained all Sind between Sukkurand 
Tatta, while the Shah took the region north of Lakhi. But the Samas 
soon after repudiated this agreement j and a battle fought at Talti, near 
Schwdn, resulted in their utter defeat and the secure establishment of 
the Arghun power. Shdh Beg afterwards captured the fort of Bukkur, 
and rebuilt the fortifications with bricks taken from the ancient strong- 
hold of Aror. Just before his death in 1522, he made preparations to 
attack Gujardt, but did not live to accomplish his purpose. Shah Beg 
was not only a bold soldier, but also a learned Rlusalmdn theologian 
and commentator. His son and successor, Mirza Shah Husain, finally 
drove Jdm Firoz from Tatta to Cutch, and at length to Gujarat, where 
he died. Shdh Husain severely punished his subject tribes for internal 
war^ and sacked the towns of Miiltdn and Uchh, as well as the fort of 
Dildwar. 

During Shdh Husain’s reign, the Mughal Emperor Humdyun, being 
defeated by the Afghdn, Sher Shdh, in 1540 A.D., fled to Sind, where he 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to take the fort of Bukkur. After a short 
stay in Jodhpur, Humdyiin returned to Sind by way of Umarkot in 
1542, and again attempted without success to conquer the country. 
Shdh Husain died childless in 1554, after a reign of thirty-four years, 
and with him ended the Arghun dynasty. A short-lived line, the 
Tatkhdn, succeeded for a few years ; but in 159a, the Mughal Emperor 
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AU)ar, uho lum'-clf l>om at VnwiVol during lire (light of hia father 
Humi}‘dn, dcfcaicnl Mirra Jini Ucg, ruler of 'I'atu, and united Sind for 
the fiixt time Hith the Muvihnin Empire of Delhi, llic i'ro>incc waa 
incoqioratctl under .Mlur's organiratiort in the Suluh of Milltin. 

During the (louridiing jKrricxl of the Mughal Empire, the general 
I>cacc of the great rnoiwrch)' extended to Sind, .and hut few hixlorical 
cxctiis of imjionancc occurred for the next centur). In the interval, 
however, Ik. tween the conxohdation of the Empire by AVIxar, and the 
dismemberment which followed on the invasion of Nidir Shih, the 
Diddputras or sonv of Diild Khin, ru^e to distinction. Weavers and 
warriors by profession, they led a wild and wandenng life, at Khdnpur, 
Tarii, and throughout the SuVlur countr>. After a long and sanguinar)* 
conflict with the Mahars n race of Hindu origin, the D.lddputras 
succeeded in establishing their supremacy over Up|>cr Sind, and 
founded the town of Shikirpur. From the extinction of the native 
djtuslics, Taita lud formed a scene of constant contention between 
neighbouring governors, till Jahingfrpul a slop to the strife by apiwini- 
ing removable beutenanU to administer the outljing Provinces of the 
Empire, and so checked the growth of a hereditary viceroy alty in 

SimL 

Towards the end of the i7lh century, however, another race, closely- 
allied to the Diddputras, rose to power in the lower Indus valley. The 
Kalhoras traced their descent historically to Muhammad of Kambilhd 
(1204 A.D.), and more mythically to Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet 
About 1558, the family rose into notice through the sanctity of one 
Adam Shdh, the chief of a large sect of mendicants in Chdnduka. The 
Governor of MviUdn attacked the religious leader, dispersed his followers, 
and put to death Adam Shdh himself. The Fakirs descended from the 
family long lived a life of warfare against the Mughal lieutenants ; until 
at length in 1658, under Ndzir Muhammad Kalhora, they began 
successfully to oppose the imperial troops, and to organize themselves 
into a regular government. At length, about 1701, Ydr Muhammad 
Kalhora, assisted by the Sirai or Talpur tnbe, seized upon Sbikdrpur, 
where he fixed his court, and obtained from the Emperor Aurangzeb a 
grant of the Dcrajat, together with a regular title {Khuda Ydr Khdn) 
under the imperial system. By the year 1711, Ydr Muhammad had 
further overrun the Kandiaro and Latkhdna tracts, as well as the 
•country around Sukkur. 

On the death of Ydr Muhammad Kalhora in 1719, his son Ndr 
Muhammad succeeded to his territories, and conquered the Nhdr 
Sub-dmsion from the Ddudputras. Sehwdn and its dependencies also 
fell under his rule, and his territory extended from the Miiltdn border 
to Tatta. The fort of Bukkur, however, did not come into the posses- 
sion of the Kalhoras till 1736- With this exception, Ndr Muhammad’s 
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authority stretched from the desert to the Baltlchf Mountains. During 
his reign, the Talpur tribe of Baldchis, the last native rulers of Sind, 
first came into notice in the person of Mir Bahrdm, an able officer of 
the Kalhora kings. When Nadir Shah, the Persian conqueror, snooped 
,upon Delhi in February 1739, and broke down the decaying Mughal 
organization, all the Protinces west of ‘the Indus, were detached 
from the Empire and incorporated tvith the Persian dominions. 
Tatta and Shikarpur formed part of the territory thus ceded to Nadir 
Shah. - 

Shortly after his return to Kdbul, Nadir set out upon a second expe- 
dition against Sind and the Punjab, m order to repress his troublesome 
vassal, Nur Muhammad. Two years earlier, the Kalhora prince had 
persuaded Sddik Alf, Subahdar of Tatta, to make over that Province in 
return for a sum of 3 lakhs ; and this transaction apparently aroused the 
anger of his new suzerain. On Nadir’s approach, Ndr Muhammad at 
first fled to Umarkot, but afterwards surrendered with the loss of 
Shikar])ur and Sibi, which the Shdh made over to the Daddputras and 
Afghans An annual tribute of 20 Idkhs, with the honorary compensa- 
tions of a high-sounding title (ShAh Kuli Khdn), was imposed upon the 
Kalhora prince. 

On Nddir Shah’s death, Sind became tributary in 1748 to Ahmad 
Shah Durdni of Kandahdr, who conferred on Nur Muhammad the new 
title of Shah Nawaz Khan. In 1754, the tribute being in arrears, 
Ahmad Shah advanced against Sind, and Niir Muhammad fled to 
Jaisalmer, where he died. His son, Muhammad Murad Yab Khan, 
managed to appease the ruler of Kandahdr, and obtained a confirma- 
tion of his rank and power. He founded the town of Munfdabad In 
1757, his subjects rose against his oppressive government and de- 
throned him, placing his brother, Ghulam Shah, upon the throne. The 
new prince, after two years of internal dissension, made his own 
position secure; and in 1762 he invaded Cutch (Kachchh), fighting 
the sanguinary battle of Jhana Next year he resumed operations 
against Cutch, and took the seaports of Basta and Lakhpat on the 
Indus. In 1768 he founded the city of Haidardbdd on the ancient 
site of Nerankot, and made it his capital till his death m 1772. During 
the early part of his reign, m 1758, the East India Company estab- 
lished a factory at Tatta. Sarfardz Khan, his son and successor, dis- 
couraged the Company’s operations, and the factory w'as eventually 
withdrawn in 1775. Soon afterwards, the Baluchis deposed the chief, 
and two years of anarchy followed. 

In 1777, Ghulam Nabi Khdn, a brotlier of Ghuldm Shdh, succeeded 
in obtaining the throne. During his reign, Mir Bijar, a Talpur chief, 
rose m rebellion; and in the battle between them the Kalhora prince 
lost his life. Al^ib Nabi Khdn, his brother, succeeded to the throne. 
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many handsome buildings, of which their own tombs are the most 
reraatkabk. 

The first connection of the British nith Sind took place as early as 
1758, in the matter of the abandoned factory at Tatta. In 1799,3 
commercial mission was sent to Sind, to conduct business between our 
Government and the Talpur Mirs, but it ended unsatisfactorily. The 
agent resided from time to time at Tatta, Shih bandar, or Kardchi, and 
endured numerous indignities, until at length he received a peremptory 
order from the Mirs to quit their territor}*. The East India Company 
took no notice of this insult In 1S09, an arrangement was efTected 
between the ilirs and our authorities, mainly for the purpose of 
excluding Frenchmen from settling in Sind. 

In 1825, the Sindi tribe of Khosas made incursions into Cutch, and 
a military demonstration became necessarj- as a preventive measure. In 
1S30, Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes, after many delajs 
and threats on the part of the Mirs, was permitted to follow up the 
course of the Indus, taking with him presents from the King of England 
to Ranjit Singh at Lahore. The river was then entirely unexplored, 
and the obvious object of the mission was the collection of information 
for political purposes. Two years later, Colonel Pottinger concluded a 
treaty with the Mirs for the .advancement of commerce, by which 
traders and merchants were permitted to use the ro.ads and rivers of 
Sind, though no Englishman might settle in the country, ITie Khairpur 
Mirs ratified this treaty, after their kinsmen at Haidardbad. In 1S35, 
Colonel Pottinger obtained leave to survey the sca-coast of Sind and 
the delta of the Indus; yet trade did not enter the river, and the Mirs 
clearly mistrusted the intentions of their pow’erfiil neighbours. 

In 1838, the first Afghan war necessitated the desp.'itch of British 
troops to join the main .army by way of the Indus, in spite of a clause 
in the treaty expressly forbidding the cmplo}auent of the river .as a 
military highway. Lord Auckland considered that so great an emcr- 
i^oncy overrode the text of the agreement, and declared that those chiefs 
who showed themselves unwilling to assist the British in such a crisis 
would be deprived of Uicir jxissessions. In December of that jear, 
a large force under Sir John Keane landed in Sind, but found itself 
unable to proceed, owing to the obstacles thrown in its waj' by the 
Mirs in supplv ing stores and carriage. After a threat to march ujxm 
Haidardbad, Sir John Ke.ine at length succeeded in continuing his 
course. Owing to this hostile demeanour, a rcseri c force was dcs{Utchcd 
from Bombay in 1S39, to take up its station in Sind. The Baliichf 
garrison at .Manora, near Karachi, endeavoured to prevent it from 
landing, and the British accordingly found it ncccssarj’ to occupy that 
fort. 

A treaty was afterwards, in 1839, concluded with the Haid.aribdd 
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^Krs, by ^^h{ch they agreed lo pay aj /Jkhio Shih Shilja, in commuta- 
tion of all arrears of tribute due to the Afghins ; to admit the estab- 
lishment in Sind of a British force not exceeding 5000 men, the expenses 
being defrajed in part by the Mfrs themselves; and ilnally, to abolish 
all tolls upon trading boats on the Indus. The Khairpur Mfrs concluded 
a similar treaty, except as regards the subsidy. The English then took 
possession of the fort of Bukkur, under the terms of the engagement. 
By careful conciliatory* measures, the Bntish representatives secured the 
tranquillity of the country*, so that the steam flotilla narigated the Indus 
unimpeded. Nur Muhammad, senior Mfr, died in 1841, and the 
Talpur Go%*emment passed to his tv^o sons, conjointly with their uncle, 
Naslr K.hdn. 

In 1842 Sir Charles Napier arrived in Sind, with sole authority over 
all the territory on the Lower Indus. New conditions were proposed 
to the Mfrs, owing to delay in payment of the tribute, these terras 
including the cession of Karachi, Tatta, Sukkur, Bukkur, and Rohri. 
After some delay and a slight military demonstration, the treaty was 
signed in February* 1843. But the Balilchis composing the Sindian 
army did not acquiesce in this surrender of independence; and 
shortly afterwards they attacked the Residency*, which stood near the 
Indus, a few miles from Haidardbid. Major Outram and his small 
suite, after defending the building for a short time, found themselves 
compelled to retreat to a steamer then lying in the river. He soon 
after joined Sir C. Napier’s force. On the 17th of February*, Napier 
found the Mfr’s army, 22,000 strong, posted on the Fuleli river, near 
Meeanee (Miini). He gave them battle with only 2800 men of all 
arms, and 12 pieces of artillery, and gained a complete and brilliant 
victory. The Baluchi loss amounted to about 5000 men, w*hile that of 
the Bntish did not exceed 257, of w*hom 19 w*ere officers. Shortly 
after, the chief Mirs of Haidaribdd and Khairpur surrendered as 
prisoners of war, and the fort of Haidardbdd was captured, together 
with the ilirs’ treasure, computed at about ^1,000,000 sterling. In 
March, Napier received reinforcements from Sukkur, and w’ent in 
search of the enemy, with 5000 men. He found the Baluchi army, 
20,000 strong, under Sher Muhammad of Mirpur, in a strong position 
near Dabo. After a desperate resistance, the S radians fled in disorder, 
their leader, Sher Muhammad, retreating to the desert. Soon after 
wards, our troops occupied Mirpur, Khas, and Umarkot Sind was 
declared a conquered country*, and annexed to the Bntish dominions. 

The Talpur family thus ceased to be a ruling power, after a sove- 
reignty of fifty-three years. The Mirs were removed successively to 
Bombay, Poona, and Calcutta ; but m 1854, Lord Dalhousie allowed 
them to return to Sind and take up their residence at Haidarabid. 
Under the Talpurs, the government of Sind consisted of a rude 
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military feudalism. The Mirs themselves had little education or refine- 
ment, and lived in primitive Baluchi simplicity, their extravagant pro- 
pensities being shown in their fondness for horses, arms, and field 
sports. Their sole aim was to hoard up wealth, oppose all improve- 
ments, and enjoy themselves after their own fashion. 

Immediately after the annexation, Sir C. Napier was appointed the 
first British Governor; while a pension of 3I lakhs, together with lands 
mjdgir, was distributed amongst the deposed Mirs. The judicial and 
revenue systems underwent a speedy remodelling; and the Province 
was divided into extensive Collectorates. Since the British annexa- 
tion, the chief events in Smd have consisted of commercial improve- 
ments, including especially the immense harbour works at .Karachi, 
which have rendered the modern capital one of the most important 
seaports of Western India. Under the Commissionership of Sir Bartle 
Frere (1851-59), the Province took most important steps in the direc- 
tion of mercantile progress ; and at a later date, the construction of 
the Indus Valley portion of the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway, from 
Karachi to join the Punjab line at Miiltan, has already contributed 
greatly to the prosperity of the country. 

Population , — Sind is a very sparsely populated Province even at the 
present day. No statistics are available as to the number of inhabitants 
under its native rulers, though a probable conjecture sets it down in 
the early part of this century at not more than i, 000,000 persons, or 
only about 16 to the square mile. A Census taken in 1856, exclusive 
of the territory of IMir AH Muriid Khdn, or Khairpur State, returned 
the total population at 1,772,367 persons. An accurate enumeration 
undertaken in 1872 gave the total, again excluding Khairpur territory, 
at 2,203,177 ; thus showing a gain of 430,810 persons, or 26 per cent, 
in the fifteen years. The Census of i88r disclosed a total population 
of the British Districts of 2,413,823, showing a further increase of 
210,646, or 9-56 per cent, in the nine years between 1872 and 1881. 

The main feature of this increase, which is found in every District of 
the Province, seems to be the influx of foreigners, chiefly from the 
adjacent territories of Baluchistdn and the Punjab. In Kardchf, as m 
the city of Bombay and other large seaports, the indigenous population 
is in the minority.* A good deal of the increase in the more rural parts 
of the Province has been attributed to the general development of the 
people, under the influence of prosperous harvests and improved means 
of transport to market A part of the increase, however, is only 
apparent, and is due to more correct enumeration, especially in the 
case of females. The rate of increase m the towns has been generally 
higher than in the surrounding country, Karichf owes its prosperity 
to the development of its sea trade, especially since the opening of 
direct railway communication with Upper India and the western frontier. 
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Shikirpur has also profited in the same nunner, and the trading centre 
of Sukkur has doubled its population since 1873. 

The results of the Census of 1881 maybe summarized as follows: 
• — Area of Ilnush Districts, 48,014 square miles. Population, 2,413,823 
(males 1,316,830, and females 1,096,993); number of towns 12, and 
of vilbgcs 3405 ; number of occupied houses 433,584, and of un- 
occupied 149,701. From these the following a\cragcs arc deduced; — 
Persons per square mile, 50‘3 ; towns and Milages per square mile, 
o'oy; houses jicr square mile, 12*0; persons |x:r house, 5*5. The 
population, which is extremely scattered m all jwris of the Province, 
gathers thickest in Shikirpur, 85 '3 per square mile ; and Haidardbad, 
83*3 per square mile. In the Frontier District of Upper Sind, the 
average falls to 58. The extensive District of Kardchi, though U 
contains the capital town and largest commercial centre, has but 33’9 
persons to the square mile ; in Khairpur State, the average is only 21*1 ; 
and in the wide but desert expanse of die Thar and Pdrkar District, it 
does not exceed 15 ’9, 

Classified according to sex, the native population in 1881 amounted 
to — males 1,314,391, and females 1,096,026. The European element 
was represented by 3127 persons, namely, males 2279, and females 
848. Eurasians numbered 279, namely, males 160, and females 119. 
Classified according to sex and age, of the entire population, exclusive 
of Khairpur State, there were returned — under 15 )ears, boys 546,005, 
and girls 441,574 5 children, 987,579, or 40-9 per cent ; 15 years 
and upwards, males 770,825, and females 655,419; lot^l adults. 
1,426,244, or 59" I per cent. 

Religion and Caste — Classified by religion, the Muhammadans number 
1,887,204, or 78'5 per cent of the total population ; Hindus, 305,079, 
or 1 2-6 per cent; Sikhs, 126,976, or 5'3 per cent; non-Hindu aborigines, 
86,040, or 3’5 per cent ; Christians, 6082; Jams, 1191 ; Parsfs, 1063; 
Jews, 153; Brahmos, 26; and Buddhists, 9. The Muhammadans, 
who form the bulk of the inhabitants, fall naturally into two classes — 
the native Sindis, and the naturalized tribes, such as Saj^ids, Afghans, 
Baldchfs, Africans, and Khwdjas. The Muhammadan population by 
race, as distinguished from descendants of converts, consisted of 
Sindis, 1,273,761, Baluchis, 409,012; Say'jids, 37,734; Shaikh?, 
32,888; Pathdns, 14,729, and ‘others,’ 119,080. According to sect, 
the Muhammadans were returned — Sunnis, 1,858,648 ; Shiis, 28,093 ; 
Wahdbis, 174; and ‘others,’ 289, 

The Sindis represent the original Hindu population, converted to 
IsUm under theUmmayide Khdlifas. They are taller and more robust 
than the natives of Bengal, of dark complexion, and muscular frame. 
Their detractors represent them as idle, apathetic, and cowardly, 
addicted to drunkenness, and personally dirty; while their disinclma* 
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tion to truthfulness has given them a bad name amongst neighbouring 
tribes. On the other hand, they are quiet and inoffensive, kindly, 
faithful, and of unimpeachable honesty. In religion they are Sunnis. 
The Sindis are sub-divided into about 300 clans or tribes, but the caste 
system does not exist among them. The Sindi language belongs to 
the pure Neo-Sanskritic group, and contains far less of alien admixture 
than any of the cognate tongues. It stands closer to the old Prikrit 
t an does either Mardthi, Hindi, or Bengali ; and it has preserved an 
immense number of grammatical forms which have dropped out of 
the other vernaculars. Three dialects of Smdi are distinguished in 
Upper and Lower Sind and in the Thar, respectively. The literature 
of the language consists mainly of translations from the Arabic, chiefly 
theological, and a few rude national ballads 
Among the races of foreign origin, the Sayyids were patronized by 
the Kalhora princes, who granted them several considerable estates ; bat 
iTK proved less liberal. The Afghdns came originally from 

Khordsdn, and now reside in the neighbourhood of Haidarabdd and 
in Northern Sind. They far surpass the Sindis in personal appearance, 
strength, and courage. The Baluchis, wild mountaineers from the 
barren hills to the westward, settled in Smd under the Talpur dynasty, 
and received large jd^rs in return for military services. They are 
airer, more powerful, and hardier than the Sindis ; they have genuine 
t ough peculiar ideas of honour ; and they are brave soldiers, with a 
arge share of national pride. On the other hand, they are grossly 
Iterate, rough in manners, drunken and debauched, violent and 
revengeful, and wholly addicted to coarse amusements. In religion 
they belong to the Sunni sect, though the Talpur Mirs, on their arrival 
m ind, adopted the Shid persuasion. About 80 clans are settled m 
the plains. The Africans represent the slaves of Sind, brought over by 
way of Maskat from Zanzibar or Abyssinia. Emancipated at the British 
annexation, they still marry, as a rule, within their own race, and remain 
minates of their former masters* houses, A small body of Menions 
gather around Haidardbad, Sehwan. and Karachi. They are doubt- 
m( us by origin, who became Musalmdns and emigrated to 
k the Kalhora rule. They engage in trade, agriculture, 

and breeding camels. Many of them possess great learning, and they 
have done more than any other class to introduce religious knowledge 
1" 1° * ^ The Khwdjas, a numerous body in Kardchi, are 

the Shid doctrines to an extreme, 
occupy m Smd a position analogous to that of the 
fammesfh 'I ‘‘tem. apparently, belong to native 

havccLiTl ’’‘"".'“"'If •''= Muhammadan domination; they 
her dSmn ’ m recent times, and retain 

then dtsttnetne names, features, and rehgion. The Brihmans eotnprise 
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two classes, which do not intcmiarr)* ; and they arc mainly confined 
Jo the large towns. One class, called amils, formed the principal 
clerks and writers in the time of the Mfrs, and now of the British 
Goscmmcnl. They imitate the Muhammadans in their dress and 
mannerof wearing the hair; and arc in all a most intelligent class of 
the community. The lower castes arc essentially similar to their 
brethren in the Punjab. The Sikhs reside In considerable numbers at 
Haidardbid, Schwdn, and other towns. The Census of tSSi sub- 
disided the Hindus by caste and social distinctions into — Brdhmans, 
13,531; Rdjputs, 10,534; Lohinds, 211,926; and ‘others,’ 6g,oSS. 

Among the Christians of the Province, 319S were Roman Catholics, 
219S Protestants, and 6S6 of other Christian creeds. Adopting another 
jirinciple of division, there were 3127 Europeans, 2676 native Christians, 
and 279 Eurasians. 

iVs regards occupation, the Census of i88r distributed the male 
population into six mam groups: — (1) Professional class, including 
civil and military officials of every kind, 19,242 ; {2) domestic ser- 
vants, inn and lodging-house keepers, 18,926; (3) commercial class, 
including bankers, merchants, carriers, etc., 3*1239; (4) agricultural 
and pastoral class, including gardeners, 476,573; (5) industrial class, 
including all manufacturers and artisans, 147,225 ; and (6) indefinite 
and non-productive class, comprising labourers, male children, and 
persons of unspecified occupation, 623,625. 

Of the 34*7 towns and villages of Sind, 985 contain less than two 
hundred inhabitants; 848 between two and five hundred; 978 between 
five hundred and one thousand ; 43 1 betw een one and two thousand ; 97 
between two and three thousand ; 48 betw een three and five thousand ; 
22 between five and ten thousand , 3 between ten and fifteen thousand , 
4 between twenty and fifty thousand ; and i above fifty thousand. 

Karachi, the capital city, had a total population in iS8i of 73,560 
persons ; but its commercial importance is far greater than this total 
would seem to imply. Shikarpur, the great depot of transit trade 
with the Bolin Pass and Khorasin, had 42,496; Haidarabvd, the 
Talpur capital, 48, *53. The other chief towns and places of interest 
include — Aror, the capital of Sind under its Hindu Rdjds; Brau- 
MANABAD, a mass of extensive ruins of very great antiquity, near 
Shihdidpur; the fortified island of Bukkur, in the Indus ; Keti, the 
port on the principal mouth of the Indus (2141 persons) ; Khairpur, 
the capital of the State of the same name; Kotri, the station on 
the Indus Valley Railway opposite Haidardbad (S922); Larkhana, a 
considerable manufacturing town (13,188) ; Rohri (10,224); Sehvvan 
(4524), the deserted port of Shahbandar ; Sukkur, the great inland 
port of the Indus, and point of departure for the new line of rail to 
the Boldn Pass (27,389); Tatt.a, the old emporium on the seaboard 
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(8830) j Jacobabad, the chief military station of the Frontier District 
Kambar (6133) ; Garhi Yasin (5541) \ and Matari (5054). 
Agriculture . — The total extent of cultivated land in Sind in 1881-82 
amounted to no more than 2,121,072 acres, by far the greater portion of 
the Province being absolutely barren. There are two principal harvests 
— the rabi, sown in August, September, or October, and reaped in 
February, March, or April; and the khanf sown during the floods of 
the Indus, in May, June, July, or August, and reaped in October, 
November, or, December. The rabi consists of wheat, barley, gram, 
vetches, oil-seeds, indigo, hemp, and vegetables. The includes 

the millets known as ^^Vi2(Pennisetum typhoideum) and yVd/ (Sorghum 
vulgare), the two chief food-grains in Sind, rice, oil-seeds, pulses, and 
cotton. The area under each staple in 1881-82 was as follows i^-Jaar^ 
493>694 acres; bdjra.^ 474,786 acres; rice, 518,210 acres; oil-seeds, 
122,464 acres; wheat, 225,946 acres; cotton, 70,178 acres; barley, 
10,630 acres; indigo, 5325 acres; tobacco, 9586 acres; and sugar- 
cane, 2OS9 acres; pulses, 90,066 acres; gram, 22,039 acres; miscel- 
laneous products, such as vegetables, fruits, etc., 75,459 acres. The 
distribution into harvests was as follows: — Kharif, 1,652,261 acres; 
rabi^ 381,080 acres; intermediate or mixed, 87,731 acres. 

The fruits common to the country include dates, plantains, mangoes, 
limes, oranges, pomegranates, citrons, figs, grapes, tamarinds, mulberries, 
and melons. The apples of Sind are famous for their fine quality. The 
British have introduced apricots, peaches, and nectarines, with excel- 
lent results. The methods of cultivation still differ little, if at all, 
from the primitive type. Rotation of crops is unknown, and the im- 
plements belong to the coarsest patterns. Two bullocks generally draw 
the clumsy native plough; while a heavy log of w-ood, with a man 
perched on either end, and drawm by four bullocks, does duty for a harrow'. 

The dry character of the soil, and the almost complete absence of 
rain, render irrigation a matter of prime importance to the cultivator. 
Though situated on the very verge of cither monsoon, the Province 
derives no benefit from their rainfall ; for the north-western monsoon, 
which deluges the hills of Baliichistdn, extends no farther eastward than 
Kardchf ; w'hile the south-western monsoon terminates at Lakhpal 
Bandar on the boundary of Cutch (Kachchh), as regularly as though it 
intentionally avoided the frontiers of Sind. Sometimes, indeed, for two 
or three jears in succession, no rain falls in the Province. Under these 
circumstances, the Indus almost becomes to Sind what the Nile is to 
Egypt. Numerous irrigation canals, drawn from the mam river or its 
tributaries, intersect the country in cveiy direction. These canals arc 
carried away from the raised bed of the stream in an oblique direction, 
so as to secure the greatest possible fall per mile. None of them have 
their heads where the bank is permanent, and none arc deep enough to 
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draw off water except during inundauon. 'llic riser must consequently 
nsc scscral feel before ihc canals wjU fill. Many of ihc channels arc 
old natural l>cds of the side branches now deserted ; and all has'c the 
appearance rather of rivers than of artificial cuts. 

The canal system is scr)' imperfect, owing to the srant of permanent 
head-works and the constant accumulation of sill. Cultivation is 
accordingly exposed to many risks except in those lands where irrigation 
is alwrajs rarried on by means of water-wheels; bui as this method is 
expensive, the i>oorcr cultivators prefer the inferior and precarious 
tillage of lands which can be directly flooded from the canals, where a 
small deficiency of water often entirely cuts off the whole crop. From 
the capricious nature of the water-supply, cultivation accordingly 
liccoracs a species of lottery, the cultivator being rich one season and 
a bankrupt the next Too hiUc or too much water, an early or a late 
supply, may destroy his only chance of a harvest Owing to the 
frequent failures, agriculture is, on the whole, a poorly paid occuiiation; 
)ci the peasantry prefer the gambling risk to steady and well-paid labour. 

This precarious and uncertain cultivation renders the Sind peasantry 
an improvident and tlinfilcs^ body. They arc almost always in 
debt to the Hindu moncy-lcriders, who often exact as much as cent 
per cent on their advances. The population is almost wholly engaged 
in agriculture, yet the Frovince does not usually produce much more 
than a sufficient quantity of food-grains for us own consumption, and 
considerable imports take place in years of scarcity. 

The land tenures of Sind belong to extremely simple types. The 
landowners may be divided into three classes — large proprietors, a 
numerically small but very influential body ; the holders of small estates, 
of a few hundred acres, answering to the middle-class gentry ; and the 
peasant proprietors, a large body, paying revenue directly to Govern- 
ment, or to the alienee holding Government rights. The British 
authorities have upheld and fostered the rights of the smaller occupants 
against the encroachments of the zantindars, thus encouraging the 
spirit of independence amongst the cultivating classes. 

The total agricultural population of the Province of Sind m iSSi was 
returned at 496,134, giving an average of 18 2 acres of cultivable and 
cultivated land to each. The total agricultural population, however, 
dependent on the soil amounted to 1,340,239, or 55*52 per cent, of the 
population of the Province. Total amount of Government assessment, 
including local rates and cesses on land, ;^68o,o2a, or an average of 
2S. o|d. per cultivated acre. 

Commerce and Communications, — I'lie trade of Sind centres almost 
entirely upon the great seaport of KardeW, a creation of British rule, 
and now the chief port of entry and exit for the Punjab. The total 
value of the imports into Kardchi in 1S81-S3 amounted to ^3,759,708; 
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while those into the whole Province, excluding the capital, were only 
^32,505. In the same year, the exports from Karachi amounted to 
j^3,9S9,333, and from the remainder of Sind to ^85,314. The staple 
articles of export are raw cotton, nool, and grain of various kinds. 

Kardchf has long formed the chief outlet for the cotton crops of Sind 
and the Punjab. The Province at one time actually imported the mate- 
rial necessary for its own petty domestic manufactures from Cutch 
(Kachchh) and Gujarat, to the amount of several thousand mamds 
annually. About 1840, however, extensive cotton plantations sprang 
up in Sind itself. In i86r, exports first began; and in 1866 they had 
reached the total of 28,128,900 lbs. A large portion of this amount, 
however, came from the Punjab. The home yield at present averages 
from 18,000 to 20,000 bales annually ; though it is calculated that the 
Province still contains 3,000,000 acres of uncultivated land capable 
of growing the plant. The remainder consists of Punjab cotton, from 
the Districts of Multin, Lahore, and Amritsar; but it bears in European 
markets the name of ‘Sind,' from its place of shipment. Since 1870, 
a large trade in raw cotton has sprung up with China, The total 
export of raw cotton in 1882 amounted to 27,802,384 lbs. 

The wool of Smd forms a staple of almost equal importance; though 
the larger portion of the quantity exported comes, not from the Province 
Itself, but from Firozpur District in the Punjab, and from Afghinistin 
and Baldchistdn. The supply from the latter countries is brought 
into the market m a dirty condition. The value of wool exported from 
KardeW in 1873-74 was ^1^634.874; and in 1881-82, ^^739, 673- 

Quite recently a very important and increasing trade in wheat with 
Europe has sprung up. The supply comes almost entirely from the 
Punjab. The following table shows the exports of wheat from Karachi 
for the twelve years ending 1883-84 ; — 


Year. 

Quantity 

Value 

Yrar 

Quantity, 

Value. 

‘872-73. - • . 

Cvil*. 

168.966 

£ 

75.394 

‘878-79. • . . 

C»ts. 

22.333 

£ 

12.S58 

‘873-74, • • - 

797.639 

387,314 

1 879- So, . 

274,764 

I5J-462 

‘874-75. • • ' 1 

141,872 

61.578 

iSSo-Si, . . . 

' 169,465 

86,757 

‘875-76, . . 

306,063 

139.469 

I881-S2, . 

‘ ‘.852,334 

j 948.243 

‘S76-77. . . . 

455.340 , 

‘95.416 

I8S2-S5, . . . 

2.732,275 

1,281,238 

‘877-78, . . . 

607,470 

332,109 

iS 83'84. . . . 

4,372,832 

‘,952.647 


Note— I n 188c, ibxoush railHay communication conipJetcd between Karicbl aotl 
Uie I*unjab. 
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Exicnshc bctlj of bjy wit occur on Ihc SIrganda Cfcck, an coiicrn 
arm of ibc Indus, said to be capable of suppljing the consumption of 
the whole world for a cenlur)’. The deposit is remarkably pure, and 
consists of large crjslals. Excise restrictions long pretented it from 
competing with other Indian salts, but these hate now been rcmoicd. 

The great harbour works of Karachi are more fully described 
under that article. Communications arc carried on by means of the 
Indus, by numerous excellent roads, by the Smd, Punjab, and Delhi 
Raihray, and by the Smd-Pishin Railway. The ritcr, the great 
source of wealth to the Protince, is under the charge of a special 
Government department, the Indus Consenancy, which remotes all 
obstructions to navigation as soon as they appear. The Sind, Punjab, 
and Delhi Railway runs from Karichl to Delhi, a distance of 1169 
miles, its main object being to facilitate the transmission of goods from 
Kardchf to Northern Sind and the Punjab, or lice t<rsa ; thus sating 
the Jong detour by sea and ritcr between KardchJ and Kotn, vtd the 
Indus Delta. The Indus at Sukkur has not yet been bridged, although 
a railway bridge is now (1886) in course of construction. The stone 
work of the bridge has been finished, and its final completion only awaits 
the arrival of the iron work for the large span from Bukkur island to 
Rohri. At present, from Rohn, on the opposite bank to Sukkiir, the 
railway proceeds into Bahdwalpur State, and so joins the Punjab 
S)Slcm at Miiltdn. From the Ruk Station on the Sind, Punjab, and 
Delhi Railway, the Smd*Pishin Railway is under construction to 
Quetta; about 152 miles have been finished and opened, but only 
40 miles of this are in the Province of Smd. The submarine cable, laid 
in 1864, connects Kardchl with Fao m Turkish Arabia, and thence by 
Turkish Government telegraph with Constantinople and Western 
Europe. Another line runs from Kardchi along the Makrdn coast, and 
thence by submarine cable to Bushire m Persia, connecting ultimately 
with the Russian sjstem, as well as with the Siemens line to Berlin and 
England. 

Aiiministration . — Smd forms a Province under a Cornmissioner, sub- 
ordinate to the Government of Bombay. It contains three Collectorates 
— those of Karachi, Shikarpur, and Haidarabad; together with the 
two Districts of Thar and Parkar and the Upper Sind Frontier, each 
under a Deputy Commissioner, besides the Native State of Khairpur. 
The total imperial revenue of the Province in 1881-82 amounted to 
^^809,31 1, of which ^^482,497 was derived from land revenue, and 
^8253 from a canal maintenance rate levied upon jd^rddrs and 
from miscellaneous items of irrigation revenue. The other sources of 
revenue were— forests, ;^4o.*3i; excise, ^91,936; judicial, ^^9167; 
registration, ^^^2965; stamps, ;iC38,4t6; postal, ;^49i968; telegraph, 
^12,392; licence-tax, .^14.846; customs, ;iCs3,949j miscellaneous. 
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^2555 ; and ^M-tixx leWed only in Thar and Pirkar District, ^^223^ 
The local revenue in the same year amounted to ;^i3i,S2*» arising 
mainly from public works and municipal funds. The land-tax ordinarily 
forms two-thirds of the net revenue of Sind ; but remissions are con- 
stantly necessitated by droughts, floods, or bursting of embankments. 
In spite of these drawbacks, however, the revenue has steadily in- 
creased under British rule. The cost of clearing canals forms one of 
the most important items of public expenditure. 

The total police force of the Province consisted in the year i88r of 
4180 officers and men ; but the area includes so large an extent of 
desert, that any general statement of numbers per square mile would 
only mislead. In Haidarabdd District, where population is thickest, 
there is i policeman to every 13 square miles and to every 1019 
inhabitants ; in Karachi District, including the capital, there is i police- 
man to every 9 square miles and to every 3 2 6 of the population ; ivbile 
in the desert District of Thar and Farkar there is only i policeman 
to every 22 square miles and to every 357 inhabitants. Number of 
civil judges, 33 ; and of stipendiary magistrates, 104, 

Education has made rapid and satisfactory progress in Sind since the 
British annexation. In 1859-60, the Province contained only 20 
Government schcxils. The total number of Government schools m 
*873-74 amounted to 213, of which 26 were for girls. The number of 
pupils was 12,728, of whom 8531 were Hindus and only 4139 Muham- 
madans. In 1883-84, the schools under the Education Department 
had increased to 340, with 23,273 pupils. The number of indigenous 
schools at either date cannot be accurately ascertained. The Musalmin 
population show but little interest in education, and specially neglect 
that of their daughters. Haidarabdd and Sukkur each possess a 
normal school, and the former town has also an engineering school. 
Among private institutions, the European and Indo-European schools 
at Karachi, and the missionary schools m that town and Haidardbad, 
teach up to the matriculation standard of the Bombay University. The 
Census of 188 r returned 27,413 males and 3201 females as under 
instruction, besides 76,983 males and 2849 females able to read and 
write but not under instruction. There are four printing presses at 
Karachi, and two at Shikirpur. 

Medical Aspects . — Owing to its prevalent aridity, and the absence of 
the monsoons, Sind ranks amongst the hottest and most variable 
climates in Indix The average temperature of the summer months 
is 95' F., and that of the winter months 60'’. But the thermometer 
frequently rises in summer to ito° and occasionally to 120"; while 
in winter it falls at night a few degrees below freezing-point, and 
ranges even in the day-time from 40' to So*. No other part of 
India has so long a continuance of excessively hot weather, ow’ing to 
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the dcficicnc)* of rain. Il.c climate on tlic >ca<oiM, however, h much 
more equable tn icnqKratutc titan tn U|']<r bind; and Kariclit, 
the great centre of IiluiT)j>can jopulation, cnjo)» a strong scahrccrc, 
which blows day and night from Apnl to Octol>cr. In Northern bind, 
the curemes of lcini»craturc arc strongly inathed. '1 he thermometer 
at ShiViqiur often sinhs Wowr ftccimg iK;int tn winter, and ice fonns as 
late as February; )cl in summer, for weeVs together, the readings at 
midnight do not fall below too' F. 'nui great and prolonged heat, 
Coupled willi the c\lulations arising from the stagnant {xxils left after 
the annual inundation, produces a fatal fever and ague. 'I'lic rutivcs 
suffer severely from its cffecUsand lltitidl itoojis luve often ex jicncnccd 
a terrible mortality. 'Hie other prevailing diseases include snuU-pox 
and cholera. The latter compbinl has often appeared in epidemic 
form, and wrought great mischief m the counliy disincts; but at Kardclif, 
itsras-ages have lately been ascitcd by the cxccUenl sanitary precautions 
taken by the Bnlish authorities Fne ciul surgeons arc stationed 
respectively at Karichi, Haidardbid, Sukkur, Shikdrpur, and Jacobdbdd, 
and an apothecary at K.oirl Numerous charitable dispensancs have 
been established in all the chief towns ; total number of patients treated 
in 1883-34 in the several hospitals and dispensaries, 195,422, of whom 
5372 were in-door jxxticnis. Vaccination lias made satisfactory progress, 
no opposition being raised except amongst the Hindu population. In 
*873-741 the Government \accmators operated upon 105,587 persons. 

SindewAhi ( 5 /«</;i'irr') — Town in Brahmapun taM/, Chdndi District, 
Central Provinces; situated in lat. 20* 17’ n., and long. 79* 42' e., 16 
miles north of Miih Population (1881) 4569, mostly Telmgas. Hindus 
number 3941; Muhammadans, 56, Jams, 15; and non-Hindu abori- 
gines, 557. A fine tank 3 miles north-east of the town irrigates a wide 
extent of rice and sugar-cane fields. Sindewdhi manufactures cotton 
cloth and bangles, which are exported; and possesses some trade in 
raw cotton, gram, and sugar. Government school ; police outpost. 

Sindgi. North-eastern Sub division of Bijdpur District, Bombay 

Presidency. Area, 812 square miles. Population (iSSi) 72,650, 
namely, males 36,466, and females 36,184, occupying 14, 745 houses in 
141 villages. Hindus, 63,027 , Muhammadans, 9289 ; and ‘ others,’ 
334. Except some villages on the Bhima nv cr, the east of Sindgi is a 
rough rocky plain, with frequent, and, in some cases, abrupt undulations. 
It is scantily cultivated, treeless, and monotonous. The portion of the 
Sub-division on the banks of the Bhima to the north and cast is a black- 
sod plain, separated by long, low, step-likc risings of trap. The sod is 
mostly formed from the wearing of the trap and latente, with patches of 
grey and dark red and sometimes sand. The plain is well Ulled, and, 
along the river banks, dotted with nch nllages. In the south, the 
part watered by the Don river is the best cultivated portion of the Sub- 
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division. The supply of water is scanty. Of the total area of 812 
square miles, 48 square miles are occupied by alienated villages. The 
remainder contains 389,687 acres of Government and 78,787 acres of 
alienated cultivable land ; 16,415 acres of uncultivable land ; 44 acres of 
forests; and 3356 acres of village sites, roads, and rivers. In 1881-82, 
275*625 acres were under actual cultivation ; cereals and millets occu- 
pied 206,378 acres; pulses, 8503 acres; oil-seeds, 18,779 ^^cres; fibres 
(cotton), 40,208 acres; and miscellaneous crops, 1757 acres. In 1883 
the Sulxiivision contained 2 criminal courts ; police circles {tkdnds), 7 ; 
regular police, 46 men ; village watch (chauklddrs), 502. Land revenue 
(1882), ^18,823. 

Sindgi. — Chief village of Sindgi Sub-division, Bijdpur District, 
Bombay Presidency ; situated 35 miles north east of Bijdpur town. 
Population (1881) 3154. In December 1824, a band of insurgents led 
by a Brdhman, Devakar Dikshit, marched on Sindgi, captured the 
fort, and plundered the town. In 1866 the fort was dismantled. 
Dispensary. 

Sindhiapura. — Petty State of Rewa Kdntha, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 4 square miles. The chief is named Chauhan J itabawa. Estimated 
revenue, ^200 ; of which 14s. is paid as tnbute to the Gdekwdr 
of Baroda. Owing to the insanity of the chief, the estate has been 
under direct British management since 1870. 

Sindh ord. — Village m Benares tahsU, Benares District, North-Western 
Provinces; situated in lat. 25° 32' 13" n., long. 82" 58' 28" E., 16 miles 
north-north-west from Benares city. Population (1881) 1985, princi- 
pally Brdhmans, Kandu Baniyds, and Chamdrs. Large mart for grain 
and cloth ; small manufacture of sugar. 

sindi.— Town in Wardha iahsU, Wardhd District, Central Provinces; 
situated in lat. 20° 48' N., and long. 78“ 56' e,, 20 miles east of 
Wardha. town; and a station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1881) 4644, chiefly weavers and cultivators. Hindus 
number 3970; Muhammadans, 502; Jains, 14S ; and non-Hindu 
aborigines, 24. Manufactures — coarse cotton cloth, oil, bangles, and 
shoes. A market is held every Thursday and Friday. Sindi has a 
school, a dispensar)’, and a storage yard for cotton near the raflviay 
station. 

Sindkher {,SinJkhed).~QW\cf town of Sindkher pargartd, Bulddnd 
District, Berar. Lat. 19* 57' n., long. 76’ 10' e. Population (1881) 
2695. According to one tradition, the town was founded and named 
about 1000 >cars ago by a king Sindurdur; according to another, Jt 
takes its name from Sidha Khetak, ‘\illagc of saints,' an unbroken line 
of whom are said to have lived here since the foundation of the place. 
’VYin pKirgand of Sindkher was granted in jd^ir to the Kdzl of the town 
about 1450 A.P.; who afterwards gave it over voluntarily to the Jdduns, 
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J'e ))U<3 inj \,{ «?* m a K;,; .t K.:«4a m 

X«xh lisn^JuU-n. J*.r.(c .“'.rnUi-tT Ki* i» »Kc 

U ;ij.» tx-c }‘> r.,j^<S Urr.c -r, 1 

Ilicy^kiVof 1 \ \) c ( 4 loa )ca»s 

U)tn jchokJ ;o jU Ki;i «4 tl.c il-r » ) ? 4 wrJ.,.l A'.i KUn» a 
noUcmin «}»o tirr.c to tn a n fjcM l? c tk.J.i 

Goior.mcr.L 11, c l.i'.f Ua\ iiu\ r.utli «c--t < ( ; 

U it aiiOvt 150 j3j\l» IIjC Utr,j’c Ni'Aar.'.I.cKij lo the 

sou;h-»cu i> Vwi-jMHtl lo l>c ii*cc-Mc^t civttuic 1 ,-mI l»y Hciiur }'ar.lh; 
« bear* in jnKnj>t>on, uliKh it, l*c>»oct, ncaiij tflatctl, utcral 
«tt tnJcr Hater m the tanV near the tcinj V. ^ctcral joUcct, 
iS the Mahill)ij;h, MaV.ikil, ihc IkiUiuVh'k loiilcncc, aRil thicc 
“T four large we’U Ljilt by the Ji^Iuns alScit the magnif.icncc atnl 
KOijtcmy cf die town in their linic. In one uf the ftoiiiciil tianifers 
front the Niiint to the Maritl^s l^unUhcr tc'l to bitulhu. \tl.o 
hdd It for nearly uxty jcari. It ua* lototcd to the Xi/Jni in 
liiji lUo Tethna cncatn]>cil at SindLhcr for some days in 
t8i8, when the lUitnh iruujis were on hii track. In 1S04, General 
'Ullcsicy (tVcIhngioii) urotc; •Hmdl.licr is a nest of ihteics; the 
Mtuaiion of this couniry is shocking ; the jicople arc starving in 
hundreds, and there is no Government to afford die slightest relief.' 
flic decline of llie town was tvasicncd hy marauders, whose names — 
ilohan Singh, lludlam Shih, and Ghdzi K.hdn — arc yet remembered 
r'Jlh terror. Of the once extensive irrigated gardens of Sindkhcr, only 
1 few fruiHrccs survttc. 

Sindlchera. — Town in Virdcl Sub-division, Khdndesh District, 
Bombay Presidency ; situated in lal. at' 1 7' 30' n., and long. 74' 50' e., 
24 miles north of Dhuba. Population (iSSt) 4495. Headiiuartcrs of 
Virdcl Sub-division. Municijtal income in 1883-84, ,£141 » incidence 
of taxation per head of ixjpulaiion, sJd, Post-odke 
Siadurjana, — Town in Amrdoti District, Berar. — S^e Sendubjana, 
Siadwa. — Village and fort in Central India; situated m lat. 21* 40' n., 
and long. 75* 20' e. (Thornton), on the route from Mhow lo Bombay, 
90 miles south-west of the former town and 274 north-east of the 
latter. It lies 9 miles north of the Sindwa Ghdt, a somewhat sleep 
but much frequented mountain pass, leading from the highlands of the 
Sitpura range to the valley of the ’Pipti in Khdndesh. On the south 
t«ide, Smdwa IS a strong square fort with a front of about 2(55 yards, most 
of It built of fmc cut Slone and mortar. It had nine round towers, one 
at each angle, as well as one m the centre of each curtain. Four 
gateways were protected by strong mud outworks. A dry ditch of no 
great sue runs along the north-cast and south faces. The tow n inside 
the walls has a mud fort in its centre. The grand entrance on the 
south consists of a very strong gateway flanked by two large round 
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towers, with a commanding terrace and curtain running between. Wide 
ramparts surround . the fort, with several guns of different sizes. One 
or two large reservoirs, well provided w'ith water. Ceded to the British 
Government by Holkar under the treaty of Mandeswar (1818) j but 
restored to him upon the condition of his building a bridge over the 
Gobi river. 

Singa. — Mountain pass in Bashahr State, Punjab; leading across the 
Himalayan range, which bounds Kunaw'dr to the south. • Lat. 31" 15’ 
N., long. 78’ 29' E. Stated by Thornton to be open from May till the 
middle of August, but impracticable at other times from the depth of 
the snow. Elevation above sea-level, betw'een 16,000 and 17,000 feet, 

Singalila.— Hill range in. Darjiling District, Bengal. An immense 
spur, 60 miles long, stretching south from Kdnchanjanga to the plains 
of India, and separating Sikkim from East Nepdl, Lat. 27“ i' to 27* 
14' N., and long. 88" to 88" 2' e. The waters from its west flank flow 
into the Tambar, and those from the east into the Great Ranjit, a feeder 
of the Tista. The highest peaks of the Singalila range are — Phalalum, 
12,042; SuBARGUM, 10,430; and Tanglu, 10,084 feet. 

Singampunari. — Village m Tirupatiir tdluk, Sivagangd zaminddrt, 
Ikladura District, Madras Presidency. Population (i88r) 5769, namely, 
Hindus, 5638; Muhammadans, 114; and Christians, 17. 

Singdnallur. — Village in Coimbatore tdluk, Coimbatore District, 
^Madras Presidency, and a station on the south-western line of the Madras 
Railway; situated in lat. 12° 9'N., and long. 77" 16' 40" E. Population 
(1881) 7793, occupying 1632 houses. Hindus number 7743; Muham- 
madans, 15 ; and Christians, 35. The town and fort were destroyed 
by the Mardthas. The town has recovered under British rule, and is 
now a busy place. 

Singanmat. — Principal peak in the Sankara range, Santdl Parganas 
District, Bengal Well known as a landmark to all the country round. 
As recently as 1867 a human sacrifice was made on the summit of this 
hill as a propitiatory offenng by the Mdl Paharids of Sankara village. 

Singapur {Singapu 7 -am). — Town in Jaipur (Jeypore) State, Vizagapa- 
tam District, Madras Presidency; situated in lat. 19° 3' 19" N., and 
long. 82” 43' 16" E., 21 miles west of Bissem Katak on the Banjara 
route to Nagpur. Population (1881) 999, chiefly Uriyds, dwelling in 
229 houses. 

Smgdrapet {Singaricotlaj Tingrecotta), — Pass connecting the Dis- 
tricts of Salem and South Arcot, Madras Presidency. — See Chengama. 

Singaurgarh. — Hill fort in Damoh District, Central Provinces ; 
situated in lat. 23’ 32' 30" N., and long. 79” 47' E., 26 miles north-west 
of Jabalpur city, on a high hill commanding the narrow Sangrdmpur 
valley. Founded by Rdjd Bel, a Chandcla Rajput, it was enlarged by 
Udjd Dalpat Sd, of Garha-Mandld, who made it the scat of Govcrninent 
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about 154a It was tlic scene of the defeat of RinI Durgdvatf by Asof 
Khin, an officer of Akbar ; and the fort sustained a siege of nine months 
in the days of Aurangzeb. The remains of the outer circumsallation 
are \cry extensive. Of the inner fort on a high central hill, only a 
lower and some ruined reservoirs remain. Two smaller lowers also 
stand on neighbouring hills. 

Singhdna. — ^Town in the Shaikhiwati district of Jaipur State, Rij- 
putana; situated in lat. aS* 5' N., and long. ^5* 44' e., 95 miles south* 
west of Delhi, and So north of Jaipur city. Population (i88i) 5259, 
namely, Hindus, 3117; Muhammadans, 2123; and ‘ others,’ 1 9. Elphin- 
stone describes it as a handsome tow n built of stone, on the skirts of a 
hill of purplish rock, about 600 feet high. A copper mine in a rocky 
hill, 3 miles south-west of the town, contains ore of a jioor quality, 
yielding from 2 to 7 per cent, of metaf. There are two ores, a sulphate 
and a sulphureL This mine having become less productive than for- 
merly, has been closed since 1872. The miners used to pay to the 
Rdjd a duty on the produce. Post-office. 

Singhbhum {Sinha-bhumi^ * Lion I^nd ’), — British District in the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, lying between 21’ 59' and 22" 
53' N. lat., and between 85’ 2' and 86" 56' e . long. Area, 3753 square 
miles. Population (iSSi) 453,775 souls. The District forms the south- 
eastern portion of the Chutid Ndgpur Division. It is bounded on the 
north by the Districts of Loliardaga and Mdnbhiim, on the east by 
Midnapur, on the south by the Tnbutary States of Orissa, and on the 
west by Lohardagd and the Tnbutary States of Chutid Ndgpur. The 
boundaries follow for the most part the crests of the hill ranges which 
wall m the District on every side , but owang to the fact that fbw of the 
ranges have distinctive names, it is impossible to define the boundary 
line more precisely. A portion of the northern boundary, 15 miles in 
length, is marked by the Subarnarekha. river, which fills a gap between 
two hiU ridges; and a still smaller part of the southern boundary 
coincides with the same river, which here separates Singhbhum from 
the Orissa State of Morbhanj. Farther west, again, the Baitarani 
river, rising in Keunjhar, forms 8 miles of the boundary between that 
State and Singhbhum District. Smghbhiim District is made up of the 
Government estate of the Kolhdn or Ho-desam (‘country of the 
Hos ’), the Fiscal Division of Dhalhhiim, and the political estates of 
Parahat, Sdraikala, and Kharsdwan. The administrative head-quarters 
are at Chaibasa. 

Physical Aspects —The central portion of Smghbhiim consists of a long 
undulating tract of country, running east and west, and enclosed by great 
hill ranges. The depressions which lie between the successive ridges 
are terraced for rice cultivation on the system followed in the Districts 
of Hazaribagh and Lohardv.ga, and the scenery in this central stnp, 
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extending from the Subarnarekha river on the east to the Ang^rbari 
range to the west of Chaibds^ which is the most fertile part, is like 
that of Chutia Nagpur Proper. It is fairly clear from forest, and varies 
in elevation above sea-level from 400 feet near the Subarnarekhd on 
the east, to 750 feet around the station of Chdibasa. To the south 
of this is an elevated plateau embracing 700 square miles of country, 
where the general level rises to upwards of 1300 feet, and meets the 
hills of Keunjhar State in Orissa. The west of the District, bordering 
on Chutia Nigpur, is a mountainous tract of vast extent, sparsely 
inhabited by the wildest of Kol tribes, and considered by Coloriel Dalton 
to be the region from which that race hist descended into the plains of 
Singhbhiim. 

The extreme south-west corner, bordering on Gdngpur State, is a 
still grander mass of mountains, rising to a height of 3500 feet, and 
known as ‘Saranda of the seven hundred hills.' The population here 
is very scattered ; and the whole of Saranda contains but a few poor 
hamlets nestling in deep valleys, and belonging for the most part to 
one of the least reclaimed tribes of Kols. From the Layddd Hill 
range on the north-west of Singhbhiim, many rocky spurs strike out into 
the District, of which the more prominent attain an elevation of 2900 
feet. 

Among other ranges and peaks, the following may be mentioned : — 
The Chaitanpur range, in the estate of KharsAwan, reaches an eleva- 
tion of 2529 feet: The Kapargddi range, a conspicuous ridge, rises 
abruptly from the plain; its highest peak is 1398 feet above the sea, 
and from that point the range runs south-east till it culminates in Tuili- 
gdrh Hill (2492 feet). Thence the ridge gradually widens out, till it 
forms the northern limit of the Meghdsani range in the Onssa State of 
Motbhanj. On the south-west of the District, a series of hills without 
any general name rise to a height of 3500 feet, and entirely occupy the 
tract referred to above as ‘Saranda of the seven hundred hills.’ A 
conspicuous spur of this mass of hills stretches out towards Chdibdsd, 
and culminates in the peak of Angdrbari, 2137 feet high. 

The Singhbhiim hills present in appearance a broken outline of sharp- 
backed ridges and conical peaks. For the most part they are covered 
with thick forest, except on the borders of the central fertile plateau, 
where many of the low er slopes have been cleared for the purpose of 
cultivation. 

The principal rivers of the District are the Subarnarekiia (chief 
aflluents, the Karkai and Sanjai), which drains the eastern portion of 
the District bordering on Midnapur ; and the Koel, with its aflluents 
the North and South Karo and . the KoiNA, which receives the 
drainage of the western part of the District, and of the mountainous 
region of Saranda. The beds of all the rivers arc rocky, and 
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birncrs to tuvigation wist in many parts of their courses. The banks 
arc steep and covered with jungle, and no system of ritcr-bank cuUi\a- 
tion is known in the District. 

There arc no canals or lakes in Singhbhiim ; and the only form of 
artificial irrigation is the construction of embanked resersoirs across the 
upper ends of the natural depressions in which rice is grown. Water is 
thus stored, and is let out upon the crop by channels cut through or 
round the embankment 

Minerals, — Iron in a nodular form is obtained in most of the hill 
ranges. The nodules arc small, of a dull red colour, and show* a glossy 
surface if subjected to friction. Ore also occurs in the form of a black 
earth, which is rich in metal, and is usually found in stratified masses, 
which ha\e to be dug out and broken in pieces before smelling. The 
furnaces used arc built of mud in a cylindrical form, and are about 
three feet high. They arc ch.arged from the top with alternate layers 
of ore and charcoal ; and, after smelting, the iron is raked out from 
the bottom of the furnace. The blast is obtained from two cup-shaped 
bellows, which arc worked alternately with the feet. Gold is found in 
minute quantities in the sands of the risers in the form of spangles. 
Copper was formerly obtained from the foot of a range of hills in 
Dhdlbhiim ; old workings, ascribed to the Jains, are found, extending 
over many miles, and the operations appear to haae been thoroughly 
exhaustive. Subsequent attempts made to work the mines by Euro- 
pean methods ha\e proved unremuncralive. Nodular limestone {kankar 
or^//////«) occurs all over the District, but not in sufficient quantities to 
be useful for road-making Slate and coloured earths are found to the 
south-west of Chdibdsd. Soapstone occurs m several places, and is 
manufactured into cups and platters. 

Forests, Jungle Products, etc. — About two-thirds of Singhbhiim Dis- 
trict are covered with primeval forest, the principal trees being sal 
(Shorca robusta), dsan (Terminolia tomentosa), gamhdr (Gmelina 
arborea), kusam (Schleichera tnjuga), tun (Cedrela Toona), pidsdl 
(Pterocarpus Marsupiura), sisu (Dalbergia Sissoo), kend (Diospyros 
raelanoxjlon), and jdmun (Eugenia jambolana). Of these, the sdl is 
the most valuable, for the hardness of its timber and the size of the 
beams which the larger specimens yield. The pidsdl is a hand 
some wood, but, unless well v'amished, giv es out a yellow stain when 
wetted. No teak is met with, and no rattans. Jungle products of 
various kinds abound ; but, owing to the isolated position of the District, 
they command only a nominal value, and yield no revenue. The chief 
articles of jungle produce are lac, beeswax, chob, or the bark of certain 
creepers twisted into rope ; bdbui grass, which is also made into rope ; 
and a variety of leaves and roots, which are used for food. 

The forests give shelter to tigers, leopards, bears, bison, and several 
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extending from the Subarnarekhd river on the east to the Angdrbari 
range to the «est of Chaibasa, tthich is the most fertile part, is like 
that of Chutia Ndgpur Proper. It is fairly clear from forest, and varies 
in elevation above sea-level from 400 feet near the Subarnarekhi on 
the east, to 750 feet around the station of Chdibasa. To the south 
of this is an elevated plateau embracing 700 square miles of countr)’, 
where the general level rises to upwards of 1300 feet, and meets the 
hills of Keunjhar State in Orissa. The west of the District, bordering 
on Chutia Ndgpur, is a mountainous tract of vast extent, sparsely 
inhabited by the wildest of Kol tribes, and considered by Colonel Dalton 
to be the region from which that race first descended into the plains of 
Singhbhum. 

The extreme south-w'est comer, bordering on Gangpur State, is a 
still grander mass of mountains, rising to a height of 3500 feel, and 
know'n as ‘Saranda of the sev'en hundred hills/ The population here 
is ver>’ scattered ; and the whole of Saranda contains but a few poor 
hamlets nestling in deep valleys, and belonging for the most part to 
one of the least reclaimed tribes of Kols. From the I.ayadd Hill 
range on the north-west of Singhbhum, many rocky spurs strike out into 
the District, of which the more prominent attain an deviation of 2900 
feet. 

Among other ranges and peaks, the following may be mentioned : — 
The ChaitanpuT range, in the estate of Kbarsavvan, reaches an eleva- 
tion of 2529 feet; The Kapargadi range, a conspicuous ridge, rises 
abruptly from the plain; its highest peak is 1398 feet above the sea, 
and from that point the range runs south-east till it culminates in Tuili- 
gdrh Hill (2492 feet). Thence the ridge gradually widens out, till it 
forms the northern limit of the Afeghasani range in the Orissa State of 
Morbhanj. On the south-west of the District, a series of hills without 
any general name rise to a height of 3500 feet, and entirely occupy the 
tract referred to above as ‘Saranda of the seven hundred hills/ A 
conspicuous spur of this mass of hills stretches out towards Chaibdsd, 
and culminates in the peak of Angdrbari, 2137 feet high. 

The Singhbhum hills present in appearance a broken outline of sharp- 
backed ridges and conical peaks. For the most part they are cov'cred 
with thick forest, except on the borders of the central fertile plateau, 
where many of the loner slopes have been cleared for the purpose of 
cultivation. 

The principal rivers of the District are the Subarnarekiia (chief 
affluents, the Karkai and Sanjai), which drains the eastern portion of 
the District bordering on Midnapur ; and the Koel, with its affluents 
the North and South Karo and. the Koina, which receives the 
drainage of the western part of the District, and of the mountainous 
region of Saranda. The beds of all the rivers arc rocky, and 
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barriers to navigation exist In many jurts of their courses. The banks 
arc steep and covered with jungle, and no system of river-bank cultiva- 
tion is known in the District. 

There arc no canals or lakes in Singh bhdm ; and the only form of 
artificial irrigation is the construction of embanked reservoirs across the 
upper ends of the natural depressions in which rice is grown. Water is 
thus stored, and is let out upon the crop by channels cut through or 
round the embankment. 

Minerals. — Iron in a nodular form is obtained in most of the hill 
ranges. The nodules arc small, of a dull red colour, and show a glossy 
surface if subjected to friction. Ore also occurs in the form of a bhek 
earth, which is rich in metal, and is usually found in stratified masses, 
which have to be dug out and broken in pieces before smelting. The 
furnaces used arc built of mud in a cylindrical form, and are about 
three feet high. They arc charged from the top with alternate layers 
of ore and charcoal ; and, after smelting, the iron is raked out from 
the bottom of the furnace. The blast is obtained from two cup-shaped 
bellows, which arc worked alternately with the feet. Gold is found in 
minute quantities in the sands of the rivers m the form of spangles. 
Copper was formerly obtained from the foot of a range of hills in 
Dhdlbhdm; old workings, ascribed to the Jains, are found, extending 
over many miles, and the operations appear to have been thoroughly 
exhaustive. Subsequent attempts made to work the mines by Euro- 
pean methods have proved un remunerative. Nodular limestone {kattkar 
oi ghuttn) occurs all over the District, but not m sufficient quantities to 
be useful for road-making. Slate and coloured earths are found to the 
south-west of Chdibdsd. Soapstone occurs in several places, and is 
manufactured into cups and platters. 

Forests, Ju7igle Products, etc — About two-thirds of Singhbhum Dis- 
trict are cov'ered with primeval forest, the principal trees being sdl 
(Shorea robusta), dsan (Terminalia tomentosa), gamltdr (Gmelina 
arborea), kusasii (Schleichera trijuga), idn (Cedrela Toona), pidsdt 
(Pterocarpus Marsupium), sisu (Dalbergia Sissoo), kind (Diospyros 
melanoxylon), and jd?nuf: (Eugenia jambolana). Of these, the sd/ is 
the most valuable, for the hardness of its timber and the size of the 
beams which the larger specimens yield. The pidsdl is a hand 
some wood, but, unless well varnished, gives out a yellow stain when 
wetted. No teak is met with, and no rattans. Jungle products of 
various kinds abound ; but, owing to the isolated position of the District, 
they command only a nominal value, and yield no revenue. The chief 
articles of jungle produce are lac, beesw’ax, cko^, or the bark of certain 
creepers twisted into rope j kdkui grass, w^hich is also made into rope ; 
and a variety of leaves and roots, which are used for food. 

The forests give shelter to tigers, leopards, bears, bison, and several 
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kinds of deer; and small herds of elephants occasionally wander across 
the boundary from the Meghdsani Hills in Morbhanj. Wild ducks, 
pigeons, geese, snipe, partridge, and quail are found in the low-lying 
lands. The pangolin or scaly ant-eater is one of the curiosities of the 
District. Snakes of all kinds abound. 

History . — The following section of this article is condensed from 
Colonel Dalton's valuable Ethnology o/Benga/j the portions used being 
quoted in full in Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xvii. pp. io7~ 
1 14. The Singhbhuin Rdjput chiefs have been known to the officers 
of the British Government since 1803, in which year the Marquis of 
Wellesley, Governor-General, caused friendly communications to be 
addressed to the ancestor of the present Rajd of Sdraikald (whose 
territory adjoined the Jungle Mahals, then under the East India 
Company), regarding the assistance which he promised to render in 
the prosecution of the war against Rdghujf Bhonsla of Nagpur. 
There docs not appear to have been any intercouse between British 
officials and the people of the Kolhdn previous to the year 1819. 
Of the interior of their country, for years after the acquisition of the 
surrounding Districts, nothing whatever was knorvn. The Hos or 
Larka Kols would allow no strangers to settle in, or even pass through, 
the Kolhdn; and pilgrims to Jaganndth had to make a circuit of 
several days’ Journey to avoid it. In 1819, the Assistant Political 
Agent was directed to proceed to Pardhdt, to negotiate a settlement 
with its chief; but he did not succeed in penetrating so far into 
their country, owing to the fears entertained by the people of the 
savage character of the aboriginal Kols. The Political Officer 
writes — ‘The Rajd and the zamUtddrs of Singhbhdm, who are in 
attendance on me, ha^e so formidable an opinion of the power and 
ferocity of these savages, that, notwithstanding the considerable force 
under my command, they are evidently much alarmed, and have made 
a formal protest against the dangers of the march,’ 

In 1820, the Rdja of Pardhat acknowledged himself a feudatory of 
the British Government, and agreed to pay a small tribute. At this 
time, the Rdjd and zamlnddrs of Singhbhum w'ere jiressing on the 
Political Agent, Major Roughsedge, their claims to supremacy in the 
Kolhdn, asserting that the Kols w'erc their subjects in rebellion, and 
Urging on Gosernment to force them to return to their allegiance. 
The Kols denicil that they w'ere subject to the chiefs. Until they 
ijuarrcllcd they regarded them, they said, as friends and allies, not 
as nilcrs ; and if they had at any time been their subjects, they had 
achieved their liberty m various hard-fought fields, and were entitled to 
their independence. The chiefs admitted that for more than fifty years 
they had been unable to exercise any control over them ; and Major 
Roughsedge refers to three fonnidablc but abortive attempts made (the 
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last in iSoo) to subjugate them. After these attaeJa on their indepca- 
dcncc, it appears that the Larlas retaliated on all the bordering States, 
coramitung great rai*agcs and depopulating entire ullages. 

In iSao, Major Roughsedge entered their country with a force of 
artillcr)', casaliy, and infantry, with the avowed object of compdling 
the Kols to submit to the Kijis who claimed their allegiance. He did 
bis best to conciliate them, and was at first in hopes that he had sue- 
cccdcd. He was allowed to advance unmolested into the heart cf their 
tenitoT)* j but while encamped at Chaibasa on the Reno river, irear the 
present station of the same name, an atuck was made within s'ght cf 
the camp by a body of Larkas, who killed one man and wounded 
several others with their battle-axes. They then moved away towards 
the hills j but their retreat ^vas cut off by Lieutenant Maitland, who in 
sesxral encounters dispersed them with great loss. The whole of the 
northern firs or communities entered into engagements to pay tribute 
to the Raji of Singhbhdm. But in leaving the country, Major Roughs- 
edge had to encounter the still fiercer Kols of the southern firs: 
and after fighting every inch of his way out of Singhbhiim, he leu 
them unsubdued. Immediately afterwards, a war broke out between 
the Larkas who had submitted, and those who had not; and a body 
of loo Hindustani Irregulars, sent to the assistance of the former, 
were driven out by the latter. 

In 1821, a large force was cmplo>cd to reduce the Larkas; and after 
a month’s hostilities, the leaders, encouraged by a proclamation, sur- 
rendered, and entered into agreements to pay tribute to the Singhbhum 
chiefs, to keep the roads open and safe, to give up offenders, and also 
agreed that ‘if they were oppressed by any of the chiefs, they w’Ould 
not resort to arms, but would complain to the officer commanding the 
troops on the frontier, or to some other competent authority.' After a 
year or two of peace, however, they again became restive, and gradually 
extended the circle of their depredations. The assistance rendered by 
them to the Nagpur Kols m the rebellion of 1831-32 was loo gross a 
defiance of the Government to escape serious notice. Sir TJiomas 
■\Vilkinson, who w’as then Agent to the Governor-General for the newly 
formed Non-Regulation Province of the South-Western Frontier, at 
once recognised the necessity of a thorough subjugation of the Kols, 
and equally the impolicy and futility of forcing them to submit to the 
chiefs. He proposed an occupation of Singhbhiim by an adequate 
force, and suggested that, when the people were thoroughly subdued, 
they should be placed under the direct management of a British officer, 
to be stationed at Chaibisi in the heart of their country. These views 
were accepted; a force under Colonel Richards entered Singhbhiim in 
November 1836, and by the end of the February following, all 
refractor)’ head-men had submitted and entered into engagemenr- 
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bear true allegiance to the British Government. From this time until 
1857 there was no disturbance, and the District seemed to have settled 
down into quietness and prosperity. In that year, the Parahdt Rdja, 
after wavering for a little between loyalty and rebellion, chose the 
latter, and a considerable section of the Kols supported him. A tedious 
and difficult campaign ensued, the rebels taking refuge in the mountain 
fastnesses whenever they were driven from the plains. Eventually, 
however, they surrendered (in 1859), and the capture of the Rdja put 
an end to the disturbances. 

Since that year the Kols have given no trouble. Under the judicious 
management of a succession of officers, whose names will always be 
household words in the Kolhan, these savages have been gradually 
tamed, softened, and civilised, rather than subjugated. Up to a few 
years ago, they steadily opposed the opening of roads through their 
territory, removing from the villages to the hills (their usual custom 
when dissatisfied and excited) till the obnoxious posts set up to mark 
the alignment were taken down, and the project abandoned. Now 
their country is in all directions traversed by good roads, made by 
themselves under the superintendence of their officers. New sources 
of industrial i\ealth have been opened out, new crops requiring more 
careful cultivation introduced, new wants created and supplied; even 
a desire for education has been engendered and fostered, and already 
well-educated Kols are to be found among the clerks of the Chai- 
bdsd courts. The ameliorating influences of Christianity have also 
made themselves felt, in a striking manner, among the Kols. The 
work has gone on with increasing vigour of late years, and the number 
of converts is now much larger than the returns of 18S1 (quoted 
below) indicate. 

Population , — The first attempt at an enumeration of the people of 
Singhbhiim w:js made in 1867, when a Census nas undertaken of the 
Government estate of the Kolhdn. From the results of this, an estimate 
was made for the total population of the District, as then constituted, 
which amounted, according to the calculations, to 355,906 souls. The 
regular Census of 1872, on an area corresponding to the present District, 
returned the population at 318,180. The last enumeration in 1881 
disclosed a population of 453,775, showing an apparent increase of 
*3S>S95i or 42‘fir per cent, in nine years — an increase, however, mainly 
due to defective enumeration in 1872. 

The results of the Census of 1881 may be summarized as follows: 
— Area of District, 3753 square miles, with 1 town and 3000 villages; 
number of houses, 86,306, namely, occupied 85,843, and unoccupied 
463* Total population, 453,775, namely, males 226,681, and females 
327»094* Average density of the population, 121 persons per square 
mile; villages per square mile, o'So; persons per village, 151; houses 
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per square mile, 23 ; inmaics |)cr house, 5’29. Classified according 
to sex and age, the |>opulation consisted of— under 15 jears of age, 
bo)s 100,404, and girls 95,695; total children, 196,099, or 43*2 per 
cenL of the population: 15 )cars and upwards, males 126,277, and 
females 131,399 ; total adults, 257,676, or 56 S jicr cent 

Classified according to religion, the jiopulation in iSSi 
consisted of — Hindus, 447,810, or 98 63 per cent, of the total; 
Muhamntadans, 2329; Christians, 29S8; and ‘others,’ 64S, consisting 
entirely of non- Hindu San tils. 

Among aboriginal inbes, the most numerous arc the Kols, of whom 
there were 187,723 in iSSt, all returned as Hindus by religion. The 
name Kol, as popularly used, includes not only Hos and Mundas, 
but also the Draudran Urions, while its scientific use embraces the 
cognate Kolarian tribes of Mundas, Hos or Larka Kols, Bhumijs, and 
Kharwdrs. The two last tribes arc returned separately in the Census 
Keport of i88r, the former numbering 40,070, and the latter 3822, 
thus making a total Kol population of 231,615, or 51 per cent, of that 
of the wh 5 lc District. The bulk of the Kols enumerated abo\e are 
Hos, otherwise called Larka or ‘fighting’ Kols, the characteristic 
aboriginal race of Singhbhiim. 

A detailed accoimt of this tribe, taken from Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology 
of Beng^aly will be found in The Statistical Aecount of Bengal, vol. x\ii. 
PP- 39 ^ 59 * and in a more abbreviated form under the article Kol, 
ante, sol. Mii. pp. 253-260. The Kols appear to have no traditions 
of origin or migration that throw much light on their history. As has 
been said m the preceding section, they isolated themselves jealously 
for many) ears, and even at the present day the exclusiveness of the 
old Hos is remarkable. They will not allow aliens to hold lands near 
their villages; and, indeed, if it were left to them, no strangers would 
be permitted to settle in the Kolhan. Physically, the Singhbhiim Hos 
are the finest of all the Kolarian tribes. The men av erage 5 feet 5 or 
6 inches in height ; the w'omen 5 feet 2 inches ; and both men and 
women are noticeable for their fine erect carnage and long free stride. 
They do not encumber themselves with much clothing, and even 
wealthy men move about all but naked, as proudly as if they w'cre clad 
in purple and fine linen. The Hos arc fair marksmen with the bow 
and arrow, and great sportsmen. They arc a purely agricultural people, 
and their festivals are all connected with that pursuit. They show 
great reverence for the dead, and their peculiar and touching funeral 
ceremonies are well described by Colonel Dalton. The same writer 
describes the Hos as possessing ‘a manner free from servility, but 
never rude ; a love, or at least the practice, of truth ; a feeling of self- 
respect, rendering them keenly sensitiv c under rebuke ; ’ and he adds 
that since they have come under our rule, ‘they have become less sus- 
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picious, less revengeful, less bloodthirsty, less contumacious,’ than they 
were. They are still, however, easily excited to rash action. 

Of the other aboriginal tribes in Singhbhum, Santdls number 52,602, 
of whom all but 648 are returned as Hindus. Bhuiyas number 8141 ; 
Gonds, 1628; and ‘others,’ 10,513. Total aborigines, 304,499, or 
67*1 per cent of the District population. It is singular that, although 
the Singhbhiim aborigines are the wildest and most backward of all the 
Districts of the Chutia Nagpur Division, the ivhole of the aboriginal 
]iopulation, with the exception of 648 Santdls, should be returned as 
Hindus by religion. ^ 

Among recognised Hindus, the higher castes are numerically^^^ery 
weak. Brahmans number only 2886; Rajputs, 1949; Kayas^:^993; 
KhandaUs, 391 ; and Baniyds, 2259. Among the lowp;j^r Siidra 
castes are included the following : — Godld, the most numerous caste in 
the District, 38,672; Tdnti, 20,839; Kurmi, 9r2i,;^Lohdr, 7728; 
Kumbhdr, 6882 ; Tell, 3394; DhoW, 2626; Sunn,.26ii; hlalf, 2342; 
N.-ipit, 2321, Dorn, 2171; Hari, 1355; Sadgop, 1239; and Baun', 
1055. Caste - rejecting Hindus number ^ 3491, including 2868 
Vaishnavs. 

The Muhammadans only number 2329, or o’5 per cent, of the 
District population. None of the reforming sects of Isldm are repre- 
scnted in Singhbhiim ; and the e.xisting Musalmdn community makes 
no converts, except among Hindus who have been expelled from their 
caste. Nearly the whole of the native Christians are converts from the 
aboriginal races. Three missions are at work in the District — the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Lutheran Evangelical 
Mission, and a Roman Catholic Mission. 

Urban and Rural Population, — The population is entirely rural, and 
the only place with upwards of five thousand inhabitants is Chaibasa, 
which in i88r contained a population of 6006. Of the 3000 villages, 
no less than 2276 contained less than tw'o hundred inhabitants; 611 
had between two hundred and five hundred; 106 between five 
hundred and a thousand ; and 7 between one thousand and two 
thousand inhabitants. In the wilder jungles to the south and east of 
the Kolhdn proper, there still exist, in the shape of tanks and architec- 
tural remains, traces of a people more civilised than the Kols of the 
present day. The most interesting of these are — Benu Sdgar, a fine 
tank surrounded by the ruins of what must have been a large town ; 
Kiclung, with its temples still risorted to by pilgrims; and two very 
curious artificbl pools of water, called the Surmi and Durmf. The 
Sepulchral and monumental stones which arc characteristic of the 
Mundas and Hos occur in large numbers throughout the District 

J'be Mattrial Condition of the People, — 'I'hc wonderful jirogrcss in the 
^condition of ilic people tliat lias taken place of late ) cars may 
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be iUu&iratcd by tuo quoution$ from (!o\crnmcnt Reports. In 
reporting on Smghbbunr District in 1854, Sir Henry Ricketts rcrcrrcd in 
the foiloHing terms to Captain Ilaughton’s prut>osaI that the f>an or 
cuvtonury pnee paid fur a uiTc should be alxilishcd, as being a serious 
check to the increase of jwpuUtion For some reasons it certainly 
Mould be good Mere the custom atwlishcd; but so long as the Kols 
continue to be uhat the Kols arc noM', any plan uhich has the cfTcct 
of pretenttng an increase of their numbers is not without adsamage. 
I cantrot consider it desirable that there should be more Kols ; though 
I would omit no endeavour to improve the condition, both moral and 
phjsical, of those who unfortunately hold some of the fairest 
of Singhbhiim.’ In 1873, Ca|>tain Garbett described the Kol villages 
as ‘perfect pictures of comfort and prciuncss,' adding that ‘the brisk 
attendance and business done at nutkcLs the increasing use of brass 
instead of earthen utensils, the more common wearing by the women 
of a belter description of sJrl, and a dozen other indications in them- 
selves perhaps slight, but imix)rtanl m the aggregate, all attest the 
growing progressive prosperity of the people.’ This improvement has 
been accompanied by a marked increase m the numbers of the people. 
In the hills and backwoods, t)pcs of the more primitive Ho may still 
be found; but in a few more years, if these wild foresters remain in 
iheir present condition, they will be altogether repudiated by their 
refined brethren round Chiibasi The Hindu inhabitants of Singhbhdm, 
chiefly Mathuribasis, Godlds, and Kurmfs, are good cultivators, and 
some have risen to be substantial fanners. They are particularly 
enterprising in reclaiming waste land and founding new villages. Cer- 
tainty of tenure, freedom from agrarian disputes, and low’ rates of rent 
all over the District are the chief causes which have effected this 
change in the material condition of the people, aided by the extension 
of roads in all directions, the development of fresh sources of industrial 
wealth— such as the trade m fasar silk — the cultivation of new crops, 
and the gradual spread of education. 

Agriculture.— system of nee cultivation is similar to that 
described m the article on Hazaribagh, though it is not so fully de- 
veloped here as m that District and Lohardaga. Land is classified on 
the same principle, and the crops are the same ; but, except in villages 
occupied by the Hindu caste of Kurmis, the general style of cultivation 
is primitive, and the land undergoes scarcely any s)stematic preparation 
for the crop. Of late jears, however, the Kols have made a consider- 
able advance in the methods of tillage, and now get three crops in the 
year when formerly they had but one. The chief crops of the District, 
besides rice, are wheat, Indian corn, peas, gram, mustard, sugar-cane, 
cotton, and tobacco. The area under different crops has been estimated 
as follows; — Rice, 5 ° 3 i 233 acres; cotton, 23,637 acres; Indian corn, 
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63,029 acres; oil-seeJs, 40,665 acres; wheat, ‘ 1271 acres; pulses, 
3813 acres. As, however, great uncertainty attaches to all the agri- 
cultural statistics of the Chutid Nagpur Division, these figures must be 
looked upon as approximate only. Wages in Singhbhdm have not ri«en 
of late years in proportion to the increase in the price of ordinary food 
staples. Labour is abundant, and families are, as usual in the case of 
a considerable aboriginal population, large. Unskilled labourers (male) 
receive from 2^d. to 3d. a day, and females iW. The rate for women 
is the same as it was m former times, but men used to receive only 
i|d. Bricklayers and carpenters now earn 6d. per diem; formerly 
their wages were ^ 2 d. The average price of the best cleaned nee is 
about 2s. gd. per cwt., and of coarse rice 2s. 3}d. The price of the 
best unhusked rice is about is. id., and of Indian corn is. Sid. per cwt. 
These prices represent a rise of from 25 to 50 per cenL on the rates 
which ruled twenty years ago. 

The prevailing land tenures vary in different parts of the District 
In the Kolhdn there is now only one kind of tenure, — under which 
rent is paid direct to Government by each individual cultivator, whose 
right of occupation is hereditary, but liable to enhancement of rent 
at the e.\piration of the current settlement Dhalbhuni bears a fixed 
assessment of ^^426, r4S. It was originally one of the Jungle Mahals, 
and was transferred to Singhbhiim from Mdnbhum in 1846. The 
proprietor of the par^^and calls himself Rdji, but he is officially styled 
zaminddr. The Kollian pays an assessment of ^4606 a year; the 
I’ardhdt estate, ;£^i 760 ; and Baudgdon, ^6-j. Among the intermediate 
tenures between the zaminddr and the cultivators may be mentioned — ■ 
khoropoih or maintenance grants (74* in number) to younger members 
of the zaminddds family; ^hdtwdli tenures for some kinds of police 
service, the precise nature of which cannot now be ascertained ; and 
sad chakrdn holdings (51), service tenures entirely dependent on the 
jileasure of the zaminddr. The other lirevvilent intermediate tenures 
arc — Brahmottar^ 93 ; deboltar, 85 ; and pradhdni or farming leases for 
(S39) limited or {74) unlimited periods. The actual cultivating tenures 
in Dhalbhdm are known by the generic term prajdli (from prajdy a 
peasant), and are of two kinds, khtint kaiii and ihikd. The khitnt 
katti cultivators are supposed to be descendants of the persons who 
originally reclaimed the land from jungle, and formed the village; all 
of them ha>e permanent rights of occupancy, ami some have the further 
privilege of holding at a fixed rate of rent. Cultivators holding under 
the thtkd tenure are persons who came into the village after the first 
reclaimers. Their holdings are not transferable, and they have no 
share in the common rights of the vilkigc, Chakrdn or service holdings 
are very numerous, and the chiefs consequently derive a proportion.illy 
small income from their large estates. 
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Xaiura! CalimtlUs, — The Dlsttlct is subject to partial scarcities, 
caused by deficiency In the local rainfall In jears of drought, the 
cultivators resort to artificial rcscrsoirs, ucUs, and tanVs for water to 
irrigate their fields. The famine of iSC6 was felt throughout the 
District, but only severely in Dhalbhilm, where the chief food of the 
people is rice. The highest jiricc reached for ordinary rice in Singh* 
bhtim in tlut )car (in August) was jCi, as. a cwL The District mainly 
depends on the winter rice ; and if the yield of that crop were to be 
less than one-half, and if the price of ordinary rice were to rise as 
high as from ys. to 95. a cwi,, these symptoms should be considered as 
a warning of approaching famine. 

Comment and Trade, eU . — The trade of Slnghbhilm is carried on 
mainly by means of pennanent markets, the chief of which arc held 
at Chiibisi, Kharsiwin, Sirailali, and Ilahiragarhi. The princip.!! 
exports arc grain, pulses, oil-seeds, stick-lac, iron, and /<irar-silk 
cocoons; the chief imports— salt, cotton yarn, English piece-goods, 
tobacco, and brass utensils. The value of the silk export was esti- 
mated in 1S71 to amount to ;^iO)Ooo; and it is said that the total 
value of the exports largely exceeds that of the imports. The chief 
manufactures of Singhbhiim are coarse cotton cloth, brass and earthen- 
ware cooking utensils, and soapstone platters. There are a few weavers 
of /arar-silk cloth m SaraikaU. Copper is found in SiraikaM and 
Dhaibhtim, and an English Company was started in 1857 to work 
the mine. The enterjinsc was conducted on too expensive a scale, and 
failed in 1859; a second Company, formed in 1862, was not more 
fortunate, and was dissolved m 1864, without having even paid rent for 
the two years over which its operations’ extended. The total length of 
roads in Smghbhiim m 1883 was 536 miles. 

AdminUlraiion. — In 1837, the revenue of the District, which was 
then smaller in area than at present, amounted to ^527, almost 
entirely derived from land ; and the current expenditure to or 

nearly double the revenue. In 1846, the paigattd of Dhaibhum, 
assessed in perpetuity at was added to the District; and in 

1850-51, the total revenue was returned at .^^1219, and the civil 
expenditure at Thus within a period of thirteen years, between 

1S37 and 1S50-51, the revenue more than doubled, owing mainly to 
the extension of cultivation m the Kolhdn, and the amount accruing 
from Dhaibhum. It failed, however, to cover the expenditure on 
civil administration, which had increased by 58 per cent, within 
the same period In 1870-71, the net revenue had risen 10^9500, 
and the total expenditure to In 1883-84, the revenue 

was j^i<5,o 84, and the cost of civil administration ^60^6. The 
land-tax forms by far the largest item in the revenue of the 
District. In J837 it amounted to ^$23, derived solely from the 
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Kolban, In 1846, the land revenue was 133 ; and the zamindir of 
Dhalbhiim was the only registered proprietor, and Dhalbhdm and the 
Kolhan were the only t^\o estates on the District rent-roll In 1883-84, 
the land revenue was jC6o^6, the number of estates being four, 
namely, the Kolhan, Dhalbhum, Pardhdt, and Baudgaon. 

In 1883, the regular police force numbered 161 men of all ranks, 
maintained at a total cost of ^^32 7 7. There was also a rural police 
or village watch of 546 men, maintained by contributions from the 
villagers, and costing ;^956. The total machinery, therefore, for 
the protection of person and property in the District consisted of 607 
officers and men, showing (according to the Census returns of area 
and population) i man to every 6'2 Square miles of the area and to 
every 747 of the population. The estimated total cost v\as ;i^ 4233 > 
giving an average of ;^i, 2s. 6|d. per square mile of area and 2|d, per 
head of the population. Suicide is a characteristic crime of the Dis- 
trict, chiefly among the Kols, who are an extremely sensitive race. The 
average daily number of prisoners in the Chdibdsa jail in 1883 was 63. 

The progress of education in Singhbhum has, owing to its secluded 
position, been very slow, but of late years there has been a great improve- 
ment. The number of Government and aided schools in 1870-71 vvas 
9, with 684 pupils. By 1882-83 the number of schools had increased 
to 170, and the pupils to about 8500. The Census Report of i88i 
returned 4540 ho>s and 107 girls as under instruction, besides 4655 
males and 132 females able to read and write but not under instruction. 

There are no administrative Sub-divisions in Singhbhum, nor are 
there any par^ands properly so called. The real internal divisional 
units of the District are the estates already referred to. The /rV, or 
group of villages, is the administrative unit of the old village organiza- 
tion of the Hos and Mundas; but the fiscal character which it beais 
in the Kolhan is solely of British institution, and does not form part 
of the indigenous system. It is both smaller and more symmetrical 
than the pargand of the Regulation Districts, 

Medical Aspects . — The climate of Singhbhum is, as might be supposed 
from its inland position, dry. The civil station of Chdibdsi is healthy, 
but the jungle-clad hill tracts are so malarious that they cannot be 
visited with safety before the month of November. December and 
January are the coldest months, and at this season the thermometer 
sometimes falls as low as 50’ F. The weather in the hot season is 
extremely trying, the thermometer frequently marking xo6* F. in the 
shade. The average annual rainfall is returned at 57 inches. The 
prevailing ^ndcmic diseases arc intermittent and remittent fevers of the 
ordinary tj pc. Epidemics of small-pox and cholera have occasionally 
occurred; ilm severest recent outbreak of cholera was that wliicli 
immediately ipllowcd the famine of iSCG. There is a charitable 
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Singla. — River in the extreme south-east of Sylhet District, Assam, 
flowing north from the Lushoi Hills into the Kusidra branch of the 
Surmd river. It has given its name to on elephant mahdl or hunting- 
ground, and also to a forest reserve. 

Singpho Hills. — Tract of country bordering the extreme eastern 
frontier of .A.ssam, occupied by the Singphos, a nrild tribe who are said 
to be an offshoot of the Ka-khyens of Burmx In their own language, 
the word ‘Singpho’ me-ons man. In ethnical characteristics, language, 
and religion, the Singphos differ markedly from the Khamtis and other 
neighbouring races of Shan origin. They are said to have first settled 
in their present home towards the close of the iSth century, when the 
power of the Aham kings was falling into decay. Their permanent 
\-illages were placed on the Tengapdni river east of Sadiya, and on the 
Buri D thing river in the tract called Namnip. They took advantage 
of the disturbed state of Upper Assam, caused by the rebellion of the 
Moimariis, to ravage the whole valley of the Brahmaputra, and cany 
off numbers of the .\ssamese into slavery. At the present time, there 
is a mongrel race well known in Upper Assam under the name of 
Doanm>as, sprung from the intercourse between the Singphos and their 
female slaves. When the British took possession of the Province, these 
raids were suppressed. Captain Neufville, the commandant at Sadiya, 
is said to have released 5000 Assamese captives after a single expe- 
diuon. The Singphos have now entirely abandoned their old habits of 
lawlessness. They live by agriculture, and have considerable skill in 
the smelung of iron and in the weaving of cotton into coloured plaid 
checks- According to the Census Report of iSya, they only numbered 
257 souls in the settled portion of Lafchimpur District. In iSSi, the 
Census returned the Singphos at 1774, still confined to Lakhimpur 
District. 

SiugrauIL — Tract of bnd in Mirzipur District, North-Western 
Provinces , consisting of a depressed alluvial basin, below the level of 
the surrounding country, and composed in parts of a rich black loam, 
merging at other places into a hard and unproductive clay. 

Singraur. — ^ illage m Sordon tahsil, ^Ulahdbad District, North- 
Western Provinces ; situated in lat. 25* 35' 3' n., and long. Si* 41' 
10' E., iS miles north-west of Allahabad city. Population (rSSi) 1723. 
Singraur is said to have been a large place in former days, but the 
Ganges first undermined its southern face, and swept away a large 
portion of the tow n, leaving a precipitous cliff" some 90 feet in height. 
Since then the nver has deserted the town, and only a small branch 
now passes under Singraur, in the wide channel vvhere the whole stream 
of the Ganges once passed along. Singraur was the scene of the last 
act in the rebellion of Khdn Zamdn and his brother Baliddur against 
Akbar. ruined mound known as the Surjn Bhita, a mile north of 
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In 1665, a Mughal force blockaded Sinhgarh, and Sivajf submitted. 
In 1670, it was retaken by Tdnaji Malusra; this capture forms one of 
the most daring exploits in Marathi history. Between 1701 and 1703, 
Aurangzeb besieged Sinhgarh. After three and a half months’ siege 
the fort was bought from the commandant, and its name changed to 
Bakshindabaksh, or ‘God’s gift.’ In 1706, as soon as the Mughal 
troops marched from Poona to Bijdpur, Shankraji Ndrayan Sachiv, chief 
manager of the country round, retook Sinhgarh and other forts. 
Sinbgarh remained with the Marithds till the war of 1818, when it i^as 
carried by storm by General Pritzler. 

Sinjhauli Sh^ihzadpur. — Town in Faizabad (Fyzabad) District, 
Oudh, situated in lat. 26“ 24' N., and long, 82“ 35' e., on a picturesque 
spot on the high bank of the Tons, opposite Akbarpur, 36 miles 
from Faizdbad town, on the road to Jaunpur. . Founded by Sujhawal, 
a Bhar chief, and called after him Sujhawalgarh, which has since been 
altered to Sinjhauli, A certain Sayyid Tdj settled here, and dug a 
tank ; a tomb on an island within this tank bears an inscription dated 
1365 AD., one of the oldest in Oudh A family of Rajput bankers 
formerly flourished here Population (1881) 4522, of whom 1252 were 
Sunnis, 88 ShUs, and 3182 Hindus. Four mosques ; 4 Hindu temples; 
916 houses, of which 24 are of masonry. . 

Sinnar. — Sub-division of Nasik Distnct, Bombay Presidency. Area, 
519 square miles Population (i88i) 66,081, namely, males 33,3591 
and females 32,722, occupying 10,189 houses m i toivn and 98 villages. 
Hindus number 61,394; IMuhammadans, 1978, and ‘others,’ 2709. 
Sinnar, the southmost Sub-division of Ndsik, is a rather bare table-land, 
bounded on the south by a high range of hills which run into Ahmad- 
nagar Distnct. The Sub-dmsion contains soil of almost every variety. 
The water-supply, especially m the east and in the hilly parts to the 
south, is scanty. The climate is healthy. In 1SS0-81, 6277 holdings 
or khatds were recorded, with an average area of 37 acres and an 
average assessment of i6s. In the same year, 187,797 acres were 
under actual cultivation, of which 2473 ■teres were twice cropped. 
Cereals and millets occupied 164,090 acres , pulses, 14,179 acres; oil- 
seeds, S088 acres; fibres, 225 acres, and miscellaneous crops, 3688 
acres. In 1883 the Sub-division contained i civil and 2 criminal 
courts; police circle {thdnd), i ; regular police, 45 men ; village watch 
{(/lauliddrs), 124. Land revenue, 15,073 

Sinnar.— Town and municipality m Ndsik District, Bombay Presi- 
dency, and head-quarters of Sinnar Sub-diviston, situated in lat. 19' 50' 
25’ N,, and long. 74“ a’ 30" e., on the Ndsik and Poona road, 17 miles 
south-east of the former town. It is a municipal town, with a popula- 
tion (18S1) of 7960 persons, almost entirely engaged in agriculture. 
Hindus number 7288; Muhammadans, 525 ; Jains, 75 ; Christians, ii j 
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strcim of the Drabm3|>utfJ, in bt. 24' 26' 58" k., and long. S9* 47' 
5" r. Population (1S73) 18,873; (iSSi) 21,037, namely, males 
11,313, and IcDaalcs 9824. Muhammadans number 12,385; Hindus, 
8574; and ‘others,' 17S. Munidpal income (1376-77), jCsiS* 
(1S83-S4), .1^1265, of nhich .^921 was derived from taxation; a\crage 
incidence of taxation, to^d. per head. The town consists of 12 streets, 
and is traxersed by the Pibnd and Chdnddikond roads; it contains 
only I market; there arc 4 or landing-places, xii Ferry on 

the Dlidnbamii nver (nhich iloirs through Sirdjganj), Kdhbdri, Rahua* 
bdri, and the Jute Company’s in Mdchimpur. 

The following description of Sirdjganj and us nxer trade is condensed 
from the Report on the River Trade oj Bengal for 1876-77, the facts 
haxmg been originally supplied by Mr. Nolan, who was for sex'cral 
>cars Magistrate of the Sirdjganj Sub-dix'ision :■ — 

The tow n is said to take its name from a local zatnindJr, called Sirdj 
All, XX ho first opened a hJzdr here m the beginning of the present 
century’. It then stood upon the bank of the Jamund; but m 1848 an 
cxccssix e flood of the nver xvashed the entire toxvn axvay. The traders 
thereupon retreated some 5 miles backward to the new’ bank; and 
when the nxcr, m a fresh caprice, returned to us old channel, they 
determined to remain xxhere they xvere, safe from inundation, though 
at a long distance from their daily place of business. During the rainy 
season, from June to October, the Jamund comes down in flood, oxer- 
flowing the waste of sand betxx'een the houses and the hdzdr, and filling 
the branch stream that passes through the toxvn. For the rest of the 
year, business is entirely conducted on the permanent bank of the 
Jamund, xvherever that may happen to be, for the mighty nxer sxx-eeps 
axx’ay acres of land and alters its navigable channel exery year. Hence 
It is that Sirdjganj has been described from the deck of a Brahmaputra 
steamer as ‘a town xvithout houses’ Scarcely a w’arehouse stands on 
the nxcr’s bnnk, nor a tree to afford shelter. Large boats and flats he 
anchored m mid -stream, fleets of smaller craft take shelter in the 
natural bends of the rix-er ; xvhile the merchants and brokers move to 
and fro in light dingAis, to conduct their transactions on the spot. The 
bnght head-dresses of the Manvdrfs afford a lively contrast to the xvhite 
robes of the Bengalis and the riding costumes and pith hats of the 
Europeans. On the shore, crowds of coolies are busy landing the 
open ‘hanks’ of jute, packing them into ‘drums,’ and again reshjppbg 
them for Calcutta. All this is done under the blaze of a tropical 
sun; and all those engaged haxe to trax'erse twice daily the blinding 
waste of 5 miles of sand that interx’enes between their houses and the 
rixer. 

In 1 87 7 there were six European firms, or branches of firms, estab- 
lished at Sirdjganj ; and also an agency of the Bank of Bengal, ' ’ ‘ 
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impotts specie every year to the amount of about ;£'5oo,ooo, to liquidate 
the favourable balance of exchange. The principal native merchants 
are Marwarls, locally known as. Kayas, who are immigrants from Rdj- 
putdna, and mostly profess the Jain religion. Their head-quarters in 
Bengal are m ^turshiddbdd District, but their operations extend as far as 
the eastern corner of Assam. Like their brethren in the Deccan, they 
are a clannish race, who undertake considerable speculations m reliance 
upon the good faith of their numerous and distant correspondents. 
They are described as honest, frugal, and diligent, but quite un- 
educated. The Bengali traders chiefly belong to the caste of Shihds. 
'I’hey are very intelligent, but lack enterpnse and confidence m one 
another 

The business of Sirdjgan} is mainly that of a changing station. The 
agricultural produce of all the country round is brought in in small 
boats, either by the cultivators themselves or by petty dealers, and here 
itamferted to the wholesale merchants, for shipment to Calcutta in 
steamers or large cargo boats. In return, piece-goods, salt, hardware, 
and all sorts of imsceUaneous articles are received from Calcutta for 
distribution. In 1876-77, the aggregate value of the registered trade 
of Sirdjganj, including both exports and imports, amounted to more 
than 3 j millions sterling ; but in this total a great deal is counted twice 
over. The following are the principal items, in one table or the other : 
— Jute, 000 j European piece-goods, ^264,000; salt, ^263,000; 

oil-seeds, ;)CiyijOoo; oil, ^97,000; rice and other grain, ;!^83,ooo; 
sugar, ;,^83 ,ooo; tobacco, ^^74,000^ gunny -bags, ^1^69, 000. The 
larger half of this trade is conducted direct with Calcutta, to which the 
exports m 1876-77 were valued at 000. Next in importance 

comes the trade of the surrounding country, and then the supply of 
rice and general stores to the coolies on the Assam tea-gardens. The 
relative amount of business done with the neighbouring Districts is 
shown by the following figures; — Imports from Raugpur, 830,000 
maundi of jute, 62,000 viaunds of tobacco, and 28,000 viaunds of 
oil-seeds j exports to Rangpur, 167,000 maunds of salt and 8,000 
of piece-goods; imports from Maimansingh, 294,000 maunds of jute 
and 140,000 maunds of mustard seed ; exports to Maimansingh, 
7J.OOO maunds of salt and jC43,ooo of piece-goods; imports from 
Kuch liehar, 160,000 maunds of jute and 28,000 maunds of tobacco; 
exports to Kuch Ilehar, 35,000 tnaunds of salt ; imjiorts from 
Jaljidiguri, 44,000 mounds of jute and 40,000 maunds of tobacco; 
imports from Bogra, 209,000 maunds of jute; imports from Godlp^ri 
m Msam, 98,000 maunds of jute and 166,000 maunds of mustard 
seed, to the discontinuance of the registration of the 

total ixatfic of Sirdjganj in the beginning of 1878, later figures 
lian those given above arc not available. Certain statistics vvidi 
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the rainy season ; but besides supplying the local demand, it annually 
exports large numbers of gunny-bags to Calcutta. They are carried by 
rail at favourable rates, though the coal always comes up by boat. 
In 1876-77, the export of gunny-bags was 3,161,500 in number, 
valued at ;^69,55o. In 1877-78 the number was 2,950,625 ; while by 
1885^86 it had increased to 6,061,240. In 1876-77, the import of 
coal for the use of the mill was 112,600 maunds, valued at 
In 1885-86, coal was imported to Sirdjganj to the extent of i 53>393 
maunds. 

The other principal articles of trade with Calcutta in 1885-86 were 
returned as follows ; — Exports from Sirdiganj : husked rice, 38,639 
maunds; other food-grains, 13,633 maunds ; oil-seeds, 365,837 maunds; 
drugs, 32,430 maunds ; and tobacco, 2g,zso maunds. Imports from 
Calcutta: piece-goods, value ;^273,427 ; salt, 469,787 maunds; and 
metals, chiefly manufactured, 16,069 maunds. 

The municipal committee have twice taken a boat census of Sirdj- 
ganj. On 31st August 1873, the number of boats found was 1436, 
laden with 162,000 maunds of goods, of which nearly three-fifths was 
jute. On 4lh September 1S74, 1185 boats were counted, with cargoes 
aggregating 195,000 maunds. Sirdjganj was also a registration station, at 
which 49,644 boats were counted in the year 1876-77, passing up or 
down stream. The registration of traffic was abolished in the beginning 
of 1878, and later statistics than those given above, except as regards 
the trade with Calcutta, are not available. 

Slrakot. — Ruined fort and temple in Kumdun District, North- 
Western Provinces j situated in 29° 49' N. lat., and 80* 17' e. long., 9 
miles north-west of the confluence of the Gori and Eastern Kali nvers. 
Elevation above sea-level, 6924 feet. Crowns a rocky ridge, with tivo 
of Us sides scarped to a sheer depth of 2000 feet, and having its front 
terminated by a chasm 700 feet in depth. Tile narrow path from 
Alraord to Nepal winds round one of its flanks. The temple stands 
upon a conical rock, rising nearly perpendicularly from the ridge 
covered by the crumbling fortifications. During the Gurkha invasion in 
the early part of the century, the garrison was cut off from their w-ater- 
supply, upon which they surrendered, and the fort has ever since 
reiuamed in a ruinous condition. 

SirdU. — Village in Makrai Native State, Hoshangabad District, 
Central Provinces. Population (1881) 2025, namely, Hindus, 1753; 
Muhammadans, 271 j. and ‘others,' i. 

Siralkoppa. — 'Town and municipality in Shimoga District, ht) sore 
State. I.3t. 14’ ao' 50' N., long. 75* 19' 53" k. Population (1881) 
1954. Important mercantile centre, where the jaggery prepared from 
SMgar-canc in the surrounding country is collected for despatch to the 
neighbouring Districts of Bombay and Madras, Piece* goods and 
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ihe season; but besides suppljing the local demand, it annually 
exports lai^e numbers of gunny-bags to Calcuttx They are carried by 
rail at favourable rates, though the coal always comes up by boat. 
In 1S76— 77, the export of gunny-bags ii^as 3,161,500 in number, 
valued at ^^69,550. In 1377-7S the number N\as 2,950,625 ; while b> 
i 3S5-S6 it had increased to 6,061,240. In 1576-77, the import of 
coal for the use of the mill ivas 112,600 maunds., >alued at 
In 1 335-86, Coal was imported to Sinijganj to the extent of 153,393 
viaunds. 

The other principal articles of trade with Calcutta in 1SS5-S6 were 
returned as follows . — Exports from Sirdjganj ; husked rice, 35,639 
maunds ; other food-grains, 13,633 maunds ; oil-seeds, 365,537 maunds; 
drugs, 32,430 mounds ; and tobacco, 29,250 maunds. Imports from 
Calcutta: piece-goods, value ^^273.42 7; salt, 469,787 maunds; and 
metals, chiefly manufactured, i6,o6g maumis. 

The municipal committee have t^vLce taken a boat census of Siraj- 
ganj. On 31st August 1S73, number of boats found was 143 ^> 
laden with 162,000 maunds of goods, of which nearly three-fhlhs was 
jute. On 4th September 1S74, 1185 boats were counted, with cargoes 
aggregatmg 195,000 maunds. Sirdjganj was also a registration station, at 
which 49,644 boats were counted in the year 1876-77, passing up or 
down stream. The registration of trafSc was abolished in the beginning 
of 1878, and later statistics than those gUen above, except as regards 
the trade with Calcutta, are not available. 

Sirakot — .Ruined fort and temple in Kumiun District, Noiih- 
Westem Pro\-inces; situated in 29* 49' N. lat., and So* 17' lu long., 9 
miles north-west of the confluence of the Gori and Eastern Kali rnors. 
Elevation above sea-level, 6924 feet. Crowns a rocky ridge, with two 
of its sides scarped to a sheer depth of 2000 feet, and ha\mg its front 
terminated by a chasm 700 feet in depth. The narrow jxith hom 
xVlmord to Nepal winds round one of its flanks. The temple standx 
upon a conical rock, rising nearly perpendicularly from the ridge 
covered by the crumbling fortifications. During the Gurkha invasion m 
the early part of the century, the garrison was cut off from their water- 
supply, upon which they surrendered, and the fort has c%cr since 
remained in a ruinous condition. 

Sirdli. — Village in Makrat Native Stale, Hi>shang.\Md District, 
Central Provinces. PopuUtion (1S81) 2035, namely, HimUis, 1753 ; 
Muhammadans, 271 j. and ‘oihen,’ 1, 

Siralkoppa.— Town and municipality in Sliimoga District, Mysore 
State. Lat. 14* 30' 50* n ., long. 75* 19' 53' i. Population (iHfli) 
1954. Imiwrtant mercantile centre, where the jaggery jircjiarcd from 
sugar-cane in the surrounding country is collected for rlespatch to the 
neighbouring Districts of llotnhay and Madras, Piece-goods and 
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Si* 32* i:., 3S miles wo:>t*north-\vest of Allaluib.ld city, Pojiubtion 
(18S1) 171K llciules the usual Sub-duisional courts and oflkes, the 
town contains a post olVice and police station. It is also a station on 
the I'bst Indian Uailway. 

Strdlidna. — ’Fown in Meerut (Meralh) District, North •Western 
Provinces.— S akujuna. 

Sirgiyd.— Nati>e State in ChutiA NAgpur, Ilengal . — Sft Sarguja. 
Sirhind {Sit/iifii/). — Tract in tlie Lieulcnant-Clovernorship of the 
Punjab; consisting of the north-eastern portion of tlie plain which 
uuer\enes between the Jumna and tlie Sutlej rivers. It includes the 
Pmtish Districts of Am»au\ (Umballa), Luimiiana, and FirozI’UR, 
together with the Nati\c States of Paciaux, Jind, and Nauha, each of 
which see sciiarately, Sirhind h,as now no evistence as an adminis- 
trative division of territory; hut in the historical sense, it includes all 
that portion of the cis-Sutlej tnct which lies between the Simla Hills on 
the north-east, the Jumna V.alley Districts (Karnal and Rohtak) on the 
east, Haruina (Sirsa and Hiss.ir) on the south, and the Sutlej on the 
north-west; or more roughly speaking, it embraces the level plain 
between the Himalayas and the desert of llikaner, the Sutlej and the 
Jumna. This tract comprises the whole watershed of the now deserted 
stream which once formed the great Sarvsw’am (Sarsuti) river; and the 
newly opened Sirhind Canal will doubtless once more spread fertility 
over Its somewhat desoUtc espnsc. (For further particulars, sec Cis- 
Suit-Ej Sr.vrKs.) 

Sirhind Canal, — An important irrig.ition work, in Amlxlla 
(Vmballa) and l.udhi.ina Districts, and PalUla, N.abha, and Jind 
States, Punj.ab. The canal draws its supply from the Sutlej nc.ar 
Uupar, and runs through l.udhi.ina and Firozpur Districts. Other 
branches traverse PatiAla, N.ibha, .iiul Jind, terminating in Sirsa and 
K.arn.ll Districts. \V.iter was admitted into the main c.inal in July 
iSS;, but the branch s)stem has not yet (1SS5) been completed, 
.ilthough the works are being pushed forw.'ird with gre.U energy. Up 
to the close of the olhci.il yc.ir 1SS3-S4, the total Government CN- 
Itciuliturc on c.ipttal account was ;^S, 033,284. This is exclusive of a 
Kirgc sum contributed by the Native States which will be benefited by 
the canal. 

» Sirmur (Nirw/-). — One of the sub.Him.iUyan or Hill States under 
the GovemmetU of tlie Punjab, frenuently called NahvN', from the 
n.itne of the chief town. Sirmur is bounded on the north by the HiU 
States of llalsan and Jabbal ; on the cast by the Pritish District of the 
Dchra Ddn, from which it is scjiamlcd by the rivers ’Pons .and Jumna; 
on the southwest by .\mb.ila (Umballa) District, and some detached 
portions of the Native State of K.alsia ; and on the north-west by the 
Native States of Patiala and Keunth.d, It lies between lat, 30* 24.' 
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and 31* .v., and between long. 77* 5' and 77* 50* e. Area, 1077 square 
mdes. VopuUtlon ( t S 3 1) 1 1 2,3 7 1 souls. 

rhyiu\it .-/ryVr/r.— Except a xcry small tract about Xdhan, on the 
south-western extremity, where a few streams rise and flow south-west- 
ward to the Saraswatf (Sarsuti) and Ghaggar rivers, the whole of Sirmur 
lies in the lasin of the Jumna, which rccci\cs from this quarter the Giri 
and its feeders the Jalil and the Valdr. The river Tons the great 
wrestem arm of the stream called lower down the Jumna, flows .along 
the eastern boundary of Sirmur, and on its right bank rcccncs from it 
two small streams, the Minus and the Nairai. The surface of the State 
generally declines in clcsalion from north to south; the height of the 
trigonometrical station on the Chor Mountain on the northern frontier 
being 11,982 feet, and that of the confluence of the Giri and Jumna 
on the southern frontier* about 1500 feet aboxc sca-le\cl. From that 
confluence, the valley of the KhiirdaDiin stretches westw’ard, forming 
the southern part of Sirmur, and extending about 25 niiles in length 
from cast to west, and from 13 to 6 in breadth, terminating to the west 
at the eastern base of the Nihan ridge. Its surface rises gradually to 
the westward from the Jumna to the Ghatusan Pass, a distance of 14 
mites. P'rom Ghatusan, having an elevation of 2500 feet above the sea, 
the country’ falls both eastward, as already stated, and westward, the 
streams in the former direction flow'ing to the Jumna, and those in the 
latter to the Markanda and other rivers holding their course to the 
Saraswati and Ghaggar. The Khidrda D tin is bounded on the south by 
the Siwilik range; These hills are of recent formation, and abound in 
fossil remains of large xertebrate animals. On the north, the Dun 
is bounded by the Sub-Himdla)as. The Rdjd Ban, or royal forest, 
situated in the north-eastern angle of the Diin, jields valuable sdl 
timber. Elephants are occasionally trapped in pits. The pasturage of 
the Ddn is exceedingly rich. 

The Sain ridge rises to the north-xvest of the range bounding the 
Khidrda Dun ; on the north, it stretches along the right bank of the 
river Giri, and has a massive contour, rising at its south-eastern extremity 
into the summit of Thandu Bhawdni (5700 feet) ; at its north-western, 
into that of Sarsu Debt (6299 feet). The formation Is limestone, which 
extends generally to the bed of the Giri, where slate-rock commences. 
Beyond the Giri, and at the northern extremity of Sirmur, is the remark- 
able peak of Chor, connected by a transverse ridge with the outer 
Himdiayas, and itself a central point from which subordinate ranges 
ramify in every direction. The summit is composed of tabular masses of 
granite, which, though compact, are readily decomposed by the weather. 

Sirmur, though its rocks consist of formations usually metalliferous, 
at present yields little mineral wealth. At Kalsi, a copper-mine was 
formerly worked, but has now been abandoned. A lead-mine hat-* , 
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also been opened. Iron-ore is abundant, and the Raja established a 
foundry some years ago, and has made every endeavour to develop 
the natural resources of the State. Owing, however, to the difficulties 
of carriage from the mines, the enterprise has not hitherto proved 
a financial success. The extensive slate strata are in some places 
quarried to supply roofing. There is also a mine of mica. 

. So dense are the forests that the sportsman finds difficulty in making 
his way through them in search of wild elephants, tigers, leopards, bears, 
and hyaenas, with which they abound. Wild pea-fowl are in many 
places very numerous, being unmolested in consequence of the super- 
stitious regard of the natives. 

History. — Sirmur, which means ‘a crowned head,’ >vas the place of 
residence of the Rdjds who ruled over the State before the present 
dynasty entered the country. It is said that the last Rdja of the ancient 
line was swept away by a flood ; and that Agar Sain Rdwal, of the ruling 
family of Jaisalmer, from whom the present chief is descended, being 
at that time in the neighbourhood on a pilgrimage to the Ganges, took 
possession of the vacant throne. This occurred in 1095 a.d. The 
descendants of Agar Sain Rdwal have retained the chiefship ever since. 
In 1803 the country was brought into subjection by the Gurkhas, who 
in turn w'ere expelled in 1815 by the British under Sir David Ochter- 
lony. The Rdjpiit Rdjd was reinstated in his ancient possessions, with 
the exception of the fort and pargand of Kutdha or Gurhi, given to the 
Musalmdn sarddroi that place for good service against the enemy;, the 
Khidrda Diin, which was subsequently, in 1833, restored; a tract of 
lull country to the north of the river Giri made over to the Rajd of 
Keunthdl; and the p>argands of Jaunsar and Bawar in the Dehra Dun, 
annexed to the British dominions. 

The present Rdjd, Shamsher Prakdsh, K.CS.I , was born about 
1843. He receives a salute of ii guns, and maintains a small force of 
55 cavalry, 300 infantry, with 10 field guns, and 20 artillerymen. The 
police force numbers 125 men. The relations of the chief with the 
British Government are defined in a sanad^ dated 21st September 
1815, under which he is required to consult the Superintendent of 
the HiU States in all matters connected with the management of the 
State, and to furnish a contingent to the British forces when called on. 
Sentences of death require the confirmation of the Superintendent and 
the Commissioner of Ambdia (Umballa), but all other punishments are 
awarded by the Rdjd on his own authority. The Rdjd, who pays no 
tribute, enjoys an estimated revenue of ;^2 1,000. 

ro/uhiion, etc . — No Census had ever been taken of the Punjab 
States prior to 1881, but in that year a regular enumeration of the 
people was conducted, on the same lines as in the British Districts. 
The following is a summary of the results as regards Sirmur State s 
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- \rci, 1077 Mjuare miles, number of \ilbges 2068. and town 1 , 
houses 26,872, of which 21.562 were occupied .and 5310 unoiciipieti 
Number of families, 23,181. Total population, 112.371, nameh, 
males 63.305, and females 49,066; ascrage densit) of i>opulation, 104 
;-crsons per square mile. Hindus numbered 107,634, or 958 per 
cent. , .Muhammadans, 4240. or 37 percent. ; Sikhs 4^3 1 Christians, 

2 1 , and Jams, S. 

The princi|>al products arc opium and sescral kinds of grain. Ginger 
IS largely cultt\ated, and the State is famous for its fine breed of sheep. 
The houses arc generally three storeys high ; built of stone, bo.arded 
with timber, of which there is great abundance, as fine forests of fir, oak, 
rhododendron, horse<hcstnut,and other trees overspread the mountains. 
The roofs are generally of slate, but sometimes of shingle. The family 
inhabits the upper storey, which is surrounded by an enclosed balcony 
projecting 6 or S feet beyond the wall. The v illages, usually situated 
on the slopes or tops of hills, have a picturesque effect in the land- 
scape. The natives of Sirnmr are of the Aryan type, and obviously 
of a race allied to the Hindus of the plains; towards the north- 
east, there is an admixture of the Mongolian stock. Goitre is very 
prevalent amongst all classes- The dress of the middle cla.sses consists 
of a simple tunic or frock reaching down to the knees, trousers, and a 
scarf usually worn across the shoulders, but when the sun is hot, thrown 
over the head ; the lower orders content themselves vvith a blanket girt 
round the waist ; the higher ranks dress after the fashion of Hindustan, 
and wear the Sikh turban. The religion prevailing in Sirmur is mainly 
Hinduism; to which is added the superstitious adoration and dread 
of innumerable local divinities, with which the imagination of the people 
has peopled every hill, and valley, and grove. The lives of ktne are 
' sacred. The people are divided into castes as in the plains, and Brdh- 
mans abound. The most important tribe in the hills is named Kanet, 

' the members of which number 37,817, or 33-6 per cent, of the total 
, population of the State. Kanets are Hindus, and probably of true 
i Aryan descent. They are popularly supposed to be degenerate 
i Rdjputs, who have fallen from their high estate in consequence of 
i the custom which prevails amongst them of purchasing their wives 
‘ • and allowing the marriage of widows. The language is a dialect of 
^ ' Hindi. . 

^ Medical Aspects. — The climate of Sirmur varies with the elevation — 

I '* from that of the Chor, where the surface of the ground is under snow 
1 . for the greater part of the year, to the stifling malaria of the low-lying 
• Khidrda Ddn. In shape, the Khidrda Dun resembles a deep narrow 
i trench shut in by high walls on every side, except towards the east, 

, where it opens to the Jumna ; it has a deep alluvial swampy soil, 

teeming with rank vegeUtion ; and its climate consequently is peculiarly 
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also been opened. Iron-ore is abundant, and the Raja established a 
foundry some years ago, and has made every endeavour to develop 
the natural resources of the State. Owing, however, to the difficulties 
of carriage from the mines, the enterprise has not hitherto proved 
a financial success. The extensive slate strata are m some places 
quarried to supply roofing. There is also a mine of mica. 

. So dense ate the forests that the sportsman finds difficulty in making 
his way through them in search of wild elephants, tigers, leopards, bears, 
and hyaenas, with which they abound. Wild pea-fowl are in many 
places very numerous, being unmolested in consequence of the super- 
stitious regard of the natives. 

History. — Sirmur, which means ‘ a crowned head,’ was the place of 
residence of the Rdjds who ruled over the State before the present 
dynasty entered the country. It is said that the last Rdja of the ancient 
line was swept away by a flood ; and that Agar Sain Rawal, of the ruling 
family of Jaisalmer, from whom the present chief is descended, being 
at that time in the neighbourhood on a pilgrimage to the Ganges, took 
possession of the vacant throne. This occurred in 1095 a.d. The 
descendants of Agar Sain Rdwal have retained the chiefship ever since, 
lu 1803 the country was brought into subjection by the Gurkhas, who 
in turn were expelled in 1815 by the British under Sir David Ochter- 
lony. The Rajput Rdjd was reinstated in his ancient possessions, with 
the exception of the fort and pargand of Kutaha or Gurhi, given to the 
Musalmdn sarddroi that place for good service against the enemy;* the 
Khidrda Dun, w’hich was subsequently, in 1833, restored; a tract of 
hiU country to the north of the river Giri made over to the Rajd of 
Keunthdl; and the parga 7 uis of Jaunsar and Bawar in the Dehra Dun, 
annexed to the British dominions. 

The present Rdj'd, Shamsher Prakdsh, K.C.S.I., was born about 
1843. He receives a salute of ii guns, and maintains a small force of 
55 cavalry, 300 infantry, with 10 field guns, and 20 artillerymen. The 
;ioUcc force numbers 125 men. The relations of the chief with the 
British Government are defined in a satiad, dated 21st September 
1815, under which he is required to consult the Superintendent of 
the Hill States in all matters connected with the management of the 
State, and to furnish a contingent to the British forces when called on. 
Sentences of death require the confirmation of the Superintendent and 
the Commissioner of Ambdla (Umballa), but all other punishments are 
awarded by the Rdjd on his own authority. The Rdjd, who pays no 
tribute, enjo)s an estimated revenue of ^£’2 1,000. 

ropu/ation, etc . — No Census had ever been taken of the Punjab 
States prior to i88t, but in that )car a regular enumeration of the 
jicoplc was conducted, on the same lines as in the British Districts. 
The following is a summary of the results as regards Sirmur State: 
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hot and oppressive for about two months after the rains have ceased, 
and the air is charged mth noxious vapours. The greater part of the 
Ddn is mete desert or jungle, untrodden by man, except by a few wood- 
cutters, or by the collectors of gum catechu, which is yielded in great 
abundance by the Mimosa. Cultivation is, however, steadily spreading ; 
and with the clearance of the jungle, the climate will approximate to 
that of the neighbouring Dehra Ddn. 


END OF VOLUME XU, 
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hot and oppressive for about two months after the rains have ceased, 
and the ait is charged with noxious vapours. The greater part of the 
Diin IS mere desert or jungle, untrodden by man, except by a few wood- 
cutters, or by the collectors of gum catechu, which is yielded in great 
abundance by the Mimosa. Cultivation is, however, steadily spreading; 
and with the clearance of the jungle, the climate will approximate to 
that of the neighbouring Dehra Diin. 


END OF VOLUME XJl. 
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hot and oppressive for about two months after the rains have ceased, 
and the air is charged with noxious vapours. The greater part of the 
Dun is mere desert or jungle, untrodden by man, except by a few wood- 
cutters, or by the collectors of gum catechu, which is yielded in great 
abundance by the Mimosa, Cultivation is, however, steadily spreading ; 
and with the clearance of the jungle, the climate will approximate to 
that of the neighbouring Dehra Ddn, 


END OF VOLUME XIl. 
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taking cut cf a ingtli of V'l’e iui vra* jinfirabliO or iHiciVnt Hanking of tlio 
varjout ill am or water. 

Suffty Vitlrct, 

{a) Opinion wa* unauimoui tlial tluiv iiould be two »afitj valui on alt boiler*. 

__ __ ■ * » of a ]cc1l'U|> valie, but after 

'' UM;]cs*ncis m practice, it was 

, o • ■■ > ' ip lalio. 


(d) All agieedtliat two safety valie's on 


chest should be accepted. 


{f) Opiuion was unanimous that a safety valye chest 
Talve IS bolted is unsatisfactory and should not he allowed. 


to which the main stop. 


^anhoitt. 


, iV't/jwi/jrti ][orte l*oicfr. 

£ferj ODc ngn-vd that tKi» term \ra* obiolcte, useless and misleading, that a more 
appropriate term for calcidatin^ the fees for insjH'ction was required. Both esapora* 
tiTc capacitj and healing; lurfaco were su^'^estul and after some discussion it was 
agreed that the term “Boiler Bating” basil'd on the ajiprosimatc lic.»ting sarfaec 
should be UM'd and tliat a rule should be fnnnnl taking in tlic principal diineasions 
of the heating surface. 

Tube Plcilcs. 

.j) Opinion was unanimous tliat ni liKiomotiso tjpe and cerUm inultitubular 
vertical boiUrs tube phtes under a iirtain sire do not require stag's 

(,6| Tliere was suiae diffcrenie of opinion regarding a suitable luaximuiii diameter 
«'f barrtl beprond which stay tubes wnuld N. ri'qinnd but it was ultiin itely agreed 
that the utaiimuui should be .1 fiet. 

W All were of opinion that aecount ihouhl be taken nf tho holding power of 
(rdinar)' tubes expanded into parallil or tajiercd holes, but no rules could bo 
laggeiUJ. 


Approsi-d 
Approx ed. 
Approx ed. 
Approx id. 


11 E s-:i-r.*2i. 

H B. ririBi..-'J-:‘-]Wl 
B. 1’. Auims,— IM’- lirJl. 


V. Aairi,— IM-'-IWl, 



appendix V. 

Summary of Tour, 


cn trliirlt 
eridcnc^ «a* 
Vrari 

yirmlfr 

27 th to SOth 

Pl».v 

■ ■ 

-ahtn' 

Ni wPCK or 

[tocjnifntarj' 

tnJfnor. 

lViT\t:*»t;» 1 
Oral 

ftjdriKrr. 

9 

ilKW alK». 

1 

Decrinlrr, 





3rl tt> Ith 

ICarachi 

3 

9 


Stb to llth . ; *. . 1 

' 10 

12 


ISthtolltlt 

AhinciUbad 

0 



20th to 22nd 

. 

\K 

li 


Januat'K ' 





to Cth 

Calcutta . 

18 

21 

1 AI*o Confctvncoor 

10th 

Jamibcdj>ur > 


1 

ATcclianigil Eo- 
gineert. 

15lh 

Coimbatore 

3 

3 1 


I7th to 21*t 

Madrat , 

11 

11 


2Sth to 2nd h'ebjr. 

Itangooii . 

8 

.12 

t 

Fthruary. 

9lh . 

IShlllon^' , 


S 

Con/ejifiKw. 

12tli . f 

Patna . , 

\ 

3 


14tli to 17th 

Catrnpoi o , 

.23 

21 


13th 


' 1 

1 



Torai. 

113 

131 



171 






